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ABSTRACT  \  .  ' 

T.lie  docunent  present^  teaching  methods,  content,  and 
learning  activities  for  units  in  multicultural  upmen's  studies  far 
sacondary  students.   The  maibr'bblective  is  tD  help  students  answar 
the  question,  "How  much  control  can  a  person  exercise  over  her/his 
own  lifs?"  Students  learn  about  the  ways  women  have  lived  €heit  lives 
and  perceived  their  choices,  and  relite  this  inforaation  to  their  Dwn 
iifves  and  choices.  'Tlie  document  is  p;.esent^  in  five  chapters. 
Ch^^t6r  I,  *an  iirtroductior.  to  the  curriculum,  discfusses  origias  of 
the^  ptojacf,  rationale,  content,'  and,  teacher,  preparation.   Chapter  II- 
is  VlJnlt  on  socializatiD„n  and  its  iapact  ori  personal  choice.  Chapter 
III,< the'  major  part  pf  the  document,  consists  of  four  'topics  as  well, 
as"  an  essay  entitled  "Women's  Power."  Topics  cover  the  traditional, 
historical,  personal,- and  changino  rolas  of  women  in  Africa  « 
(Nigeria),  wome'n  in,  China,  African-American  women,  and 
Chinese- American  women  in  relation  to  societal  influences  and 
economic,  political,  and  4)ersonal  power.  Chapter  IV  discusses  oral 
history  interviewing,   while  Chapter  v  deals  with  students  »• 
expectations  of ' themselv'^-^in  their  personal  lives.   Each  of  the 
content  chapters •include^'^'ip,  introduction,  educational  objectives^, 
readings,  teacher  notes,  teacher  backaround  material,^  and  varioas 
learni/ng  activities  interspersed  throughout  the  "text.'  Activities 
include  reading,"  film  viewing ,  *11  sting ,  comparing-,  discussing,  aid 
interviewing.   An  annotated  biblioaraphy  of  books  and  audiovisual 
materials  for  students  concludes  each  chapter.  (CK{ 
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INTRODUCTION  ' 

'     *       Origins  '       ,  .  ' 

■  ■     ■  .  ■    ■       '    ■ '.      '  •.■•■•*'■ 

y-  . 
The  idea  for  Sources  of  Strength;  Women. and  Gult\jre 
grew  out  of  the  professional  and  personal  experiences  of  thjree 
pe'ople.    Each 'had  been  working  in  women's  studies  for  .several 
Jears,  and  had  arrived  from  dif f erent  JLrfections  at  the^same  . 
points .  .a*  desire  to  explore  her.  cultural  roots,  learrr  about 
others'  cultural  roots,  and  try  to  understand  the  interaction 
of  social,  historical,  cultural  and  personal  expectations      N  - 
on  the  lives' of  women.  *  • 

•       .  .        •  •     ,      •  t 

Gloria  Golden' s  contribution  to  the  6reation  of  Sources' 
iof  Strength  grew  out  of  her  combined  experience  in  educational 
research,  anthropology  and  filmmaking.    She-  was  the  initiator, 
'in  1972  of  a  series  of  films  for  teadher  education  on  sex-role 
stereotyping  ±n  schools  —  an  effort  which  marked  the  Unated  . 
States  Office  of  Education's  first  formal  project  on  this  topic. • 
ThiV  work  encompassed  both  a  description  of  the  problem  of 
sexism  in  schools  and- stra^tegies  for  changing  stereotypic  . 
attitudes  and  behavior.     In  conjunction  with  Lisa  Hunter,  who 
played  a  major  role  in  the  project.  Golden  also  co-authored  a 
handbook  for  teachers- on  sex.  bias-  in  schools. 

Prom  1972  to  1976,  in  leading  workshops  on  school  sexism 
and  studying 'the  anthropology  of  wpraen, ^ Golden  began  to  see ^ 
that  high  school  students  could  learn  a  g2?eat  deal  from  the 
perspectives  of  women  in  different  cultures.     She  believed  it 
important  for  young  Women  to  become  aware  o^  the  active  role  ^ 
*thev  can  take  in  charting  their  own  lives,  and -fVsr  students^  of 
both  sexes  to  understand  the  separate, -yet  intgifacting,  influences 
, of  culture,  history^ and  personal  choice.' 

These  points  came  home  to  her  in  a  personal  way  when 
she  traveled' east  in  the  fall  of  1975,.  determined  to  learn 
more  about  the. life  of  her  90-year-old  grandmother.     In  three 
intense  sessions,  she  recorded  pieces  of  a  remarkable  story.  ^ 
As  an  ll-year-old. orphan  in  possession  of  a  single ^trans-oceanic 

ticket    Tiilie -Lapidus  Krochmal  .^somehow  persuaded  Lithuanian  

authorities  to  let  both  her  and  her  oldpr  brother  emigrate;  . 
as  a  young  woman  in-TETs  country,  she  managed  m^^hard  times  to 
.feed  herself,  her  husband  and  seven  children -on  750  a  day. 
Both  grandmother  and  granddaughter ; received  more  f rom _this 
interaction  than  they  had  counted  on.    .For  the  grandmother, 
there  were  confrontations  with  her  own  courage  and  strength? 
for' -the  granddaughter,  there  was. the  emergence  of  ideas  now 
embodied  in  Sources  of  Strength.  ...  V  '  • 


Susan  GrcjR^es,  oj|e  of  the  authors  of  the  proposal 
this  curriculum;  lobbied  for  a^nd  helped  create  the  first 
Women "s  ^Studies  Program- in  a  public  school  district  in  the 
dfcuntry.    If  is  s€ill  one  of  the  f/ew "district  programs  of 
its  kind.     In  her  seven  ye^irs  as  q^oordinator  of  this  program 
she  has"  been  responsibly  iox  the  development  of  teacher . training 
techniques  and  rau!lticultural  feminist  curriculums  at  all  grade  ' 
levels.     Some  units  sh§  developed  wit^  teachers  and, cwsul- 
tants  include  i^^ian.  Women  in  America  and  '^lag^k.  Women  Poets .  - 
Most  recently,  currictiluras  have  been  developed  and  integrated  , 
into  the  teaching  of  Ethnic  Studies  (Black,  Asian,  Chicano) 
in  the-4th-6th  grades. T 

* .      •  * 

*      ,     Working  to  Expand  the  outreach  of  the  Women's  Studies 
Program,  Groves  instituted  &  cours'e  in' multicultural  women  •'s 
history  at,  the  high  school  level.     It  was  this  history  cdurse 
that  provided  the  basic  evidence  of  need  'for  this  curriculum 
for  high  ^hool  students?  it  also  became  one  of  the  field  -fefest 
glasses  for  Sources  of  Strength;  many  of  the  ideas  in)  the  .  . 

curriculum  were  tested  and  xevised  as  a  result  of  [student 
response  and  teacher  input  in  this  class.  »V 

Lisa  Hunter's  professional  experience  and  her+ personal^  ' 
commitment  to  the  concepts  and  goals  of  the  curriculum. involved 
her  with  Gloria  Golden  and  Susan  Groves,  in  developing  the  pro;ject 
proposal."    She.  worked  with  Golden  for  three  years  developing 
teacher  education  materials  —  films  and  guides  —  on  sexism 
in  schools.     She  spent  another  year  leading  workshops  that  ' 
described  the  issueis  of  sex  discrimination  in  education  and 
provided  guidelines  for  developing  bias-free  activities  and 
materials.  ,  Conversations  with  the  teachers,  parents,  students 

>  and  administrators  ii\  these  workshops 'indicated  a  great  heed 
for  high  school  materials  that  provided"  information  about  women 
in  various  cultures.     Some  o|  these  workshops  were  led  together 
with  Golden  and  Groves;  Hunter  Was  enthusiastic  about  working 
with  them  again  to  cbnceptualize  the  curriculum  developed' 

'in  the  grant  application  tq  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  Program. 

Hunter  was  eager  to  design  the  kind  *of  course  she  wished* 
she  had  had  in  school,  a  course  that  would  offer  students  tools 
for  learning  to  ask  questioiife  about  and  explore  alternatives     •  ^ 
for  their  futures,  and  for , taking  credit  for  their  own  * 
strehg-fehs  and  uniqueness.     Growing  up  without  successful  female 
role,  mode3*s "and  with  little  guidance  in  examining  future  life'  • 
alternatives.  Hunter  never  aspired  to  move  beyond  secretarial 
work  to  the  creative  professional  positions  she  now  holds ^ 
A  curriculum  s^ch  as  Sources,  of  Strength  would  have  helped  . 
her  to  consider*  taking  control  of  planning  her  future  sooner 
•than  she  did.  .  . 

Her  interest  in. oral  history, grew  from  a  resolve  to  learn  • 
and  write  her  mother's  history  by  interviewing  the  people  who 

1  i::  .  " 


J^'  .,    "  ■ 

ii  •  •  ,  * 

had  Icnown  her..  Without  th^t  record/ her  mother's  life  c 
and  therefore  some 'of  her  own  history  would  eventually  be  ■ 
lost  *    She  was  struck- by  the  potential  of  the  Oral  History 
Interviewing  section  for  opening  up'  communication  ^^^etween  two 
or  thtee  generations  (student/mother's  generation/grandmother  s 
generatidn)  and  for  giving^  students  information  about  their  ^ 
own  historical  origins.       \       •  • 

...      Rationale    '  ... 

—  '  ^  •    .       .  * 

ThP>  primary  question  \jhich'  motivates . Sources  of  Strength  . 
is  HOW  MUCH/CONTROL^  CAN  A  PERSON  EXERCISE  OVER'  HER/HIS  LIFE?  ^ 
This* question  is  a  mind-boggier     -  whether  it" is  asked  today 
or  300  years  ago        to  which  thei^e  cannot  be  a  single  uniform 
answer.    The  answer  depends  on  who  you  are  and  in  what  ', 
cultural  and  historical  cir'cpniistances  you. grew  up..  We.  believe 
that  it  is  crucial  for  every  individual  to-  attempt  to  answet 
tHis  question  for  herself  or  himself.    Although  this- inquiry 
may  not  produce  changes  in  one's  life,  a  sense  of  the  difference 
between  taking  an  active  and  a  passive  role  in  the  direction 
of  one's  own  life  is  likely  to  result. 

'       '     squrces  of  Strength  is  a  flexibly  structured  curriculum^ 
designedS  to  help  the  secondary  schoo*-  student  determine  her/his 

-own  answer  to  the  question  posed  above.    Though  t^e  content 
focus  is  on  women,-  the  issues  and  activities  evoke  the  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  of  both  sexes.     In  the  school  context^  both 
sexes  have  had  far  less  curricular  exposure  to  the  social, 
influences  qn  and  personal  experiences  of  females  than  of  males. 
Sproe  members  of  both  sexes  are  eager  to  fill  that  information 

/gap.    .  _ ^'  , 

Briefly,  the  rationale  for, the  structure  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  this.     To  learn  effectively  about  tl:je  ways  women  have 
lived  their <lives  and  perceived  theiif  choices, ^nd  to  relate 
'this  infoma'tion  to  one's  own  life  and  choices,  pne  needs 
to  do  the  following: 

1.     contact  women  (from  one's  own  as  well  as  from  others' 
cult\ires)  ,  through' a  combination  of  autobiographical 
riting,  documentary^  films,  ^nd  personal  inter^riews; 


wrii 


2.  read,  think,  talk  and  write  about  the  cultural  beliefs, 
social  institutions,  historical  events  and  personal 

-       actions -which  affected  ±he  lives  of  individual  women, 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  decisions,  which  were  • 
*  largely  within  a  woman's  control  and  those  that  were  not; 

J 

3.  reflect  on  one's^wn  projected  life  plans  and  try  to 
decide  .which  expectations  are  chiefly  of  one's  own 
design  and  which  ^re  established  byot^iers;  and 

•  '        ■  ' 

4.  speculate  on  the  opportunities  and  obstacles  —  historical, 
cultural  or  personal  —  that  one  might  encounter  in  the 


future  in  order  to  have  some  advance  xdeas  about  what 
can  or  cannot.be  controlled. 

Let  us  make  clear  that  we  believe  each  life  to  be ^    .  . 
mixture  of  freedoms  and.  constr^nts.    Occasionally  the' movement 
to  eradicate  sex  role  stereotyping  promotes  the  impression 
that  because  they  have  discovered  new  options,  the  "iiberatedf 
woman  and  the  "liberated"-  man  now  have  complete  control  over  * 
their  destinies.    As  though  only  our  forebears  were  bound  . 
by  cultutal  role  "definitions  and  historical  dircumstanceis. 
We  believe  that  the  answer  to  •'How  much  control  can  I  exercise 
over  my  life?"  is  dependent  on; both  context  (more  control 
.in  these  circumstances  and  less  control  in  th'pse)  and  perdeptions 
(more  6ontr6l  when  I  am  aware  of  both  the  limits  and  - the  ; 
latitude  of  my  choices) ,  -  -     •       •       *  .  * ' 

■'  '    "  ■   ■  , '      '        .         '      ■  •     "  .     , '    ■  ' 

The  latitude  of  choice  is  greater  noW  than  it  has  evpr 
been  in  the  past,  but  we  are  still/inf luenced  by  coj^Jext:  we 
can- no  more  control  . the  culture,  the  family,  th^  historical 
era  into  which  we  are  born  than  could  our  graiSdmotiiers  br 
great-grandmothers.    But  we  have,'  today,  chances  to  maKe  deciy:^^^ 
|sions  that  would  be  i^ot  only  beyond  the  afwareness  of  our  grand- 
mothers' time,  but  which  would  possibly  run  counter  to  the  - 
beliefs  of  their  cultures.    To  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  be^n 
tru^  in  past  decades ,  young  women  today  make  decisions  about, 
iparriage,  childbearing,  work  and  travel,  '  ".  -    \'  ' 

Yon  may  'protest  that  these  choices  have  always  been  th«^e? 
after  all,  choices  exi.st  only  in  people's  heads.    Yet  we  have! • 
found  that  itost  often  it  was  the  extraordinary,  and  not  the  oifdl- 
nary  woman,  who  bypassed  or  tres'passed  prescribed  boundaries.^ 
Her  uniqueness  perhajps  came  from*  an  unusual  parent,  an  exception- 
ally willful  personality,  uncommon  educational  oppori;unities .  , 
-  Our  first  main^point  in  Sources  of  Strength,  therefore,  is  th^: 

\'  •      .    ,  / 

Today,  each  young  woman  has  the  ch^ce'to'be  extraordinary 
irt  that" she  can'  stand  back  and  examine  her  options,  experiment 
with  them,  expand  them,  define  them,  redefine  them.    A  second, 
but  equally  important  point  follows: 

It  will  enhance  us  to  learn  about  and  talk  to  the  women 
in  our"^wn  and  other  cultures  and  families,  to  find  out  the  - 
limitations  and  opportunities  they  experienced,  the  choices 
'they  perceived  and  the  choices  they  actually  ma<sr§,  and  to  compare 
.  tthese  choices  and  decisions  with  their  own.  In  contactxng  our  'r 
Smothers  and  grandmpthers,  we  also  leafn  their  strength  «nd  their 
pain,     yhis  gives  us  not  only  a  closer  bond  to  them  but  also  , 
tells  us  about  the  p.citenticil  to  eJjperience  that  we.  hold  within 
ourselves. 

It  is#  difficult  .to  stand  back  and  examine  and  evaluate' 
one's-  choices/ at  any  age  —  but  it  is  most  especially  difficult, 
in  one's  middle  teens,"    To  do  so,  the  student  needs  intelligent 


support,  warm  encouragement,  clear  curricular  objectives  ^nd 
concrofce,  focused  activities.-.   Source g  of  Strength,  m  league 
with  Wachers  who  chdbse  to  use  it,,  attempts  to  provide  thi^. 
Specifically,  the  goals  of 'the  curriculum  are  these: 

»  *  * 

«  To  understand  that  one  can  exercise  active  control 
over  one's  own  occupational  and  lifestyle  choices. 

•  TO*  understand  the  degree  to  which 'womeri  in  the 

•  -past  ahd  today  possess  political ,  economic  and  |>ersonai 

*  ,  power,  / 

•  To  be- able  .to  distinguish  amor^p  cultural,  historical 

*  and  personal  factors  which  affect  decisions  in- the 

•        live^  of  old^r  women,  and  amonA  cultural,  historical 
*     and  personal  factors  which  currently  affect  one's 

own  life^i    -  .   •     .     ,         -        .  - 

'       •*Td  become  familiar  wit-li  wonfen  ih  one's  and  others' 
cultures  -T  their  experiences, v their  values,  the- 
obstacles  they  face,  the  dreams  they  haye, 

m  TO  begome  aware  of  the  diversity  of  cultures  that 
exist  vPithin  this  country,  and  the  diversity  of  sex- 
role  definitions  that  dxist  within  and  among  these  • 
cultures.  ♦    "       .  "  ' 

*        '     .     ■  •  " 

•  To "be^ able  to  recognize  ethnic  and  sexua^. -stereotypes, 
and  describe  possible  economic  and  personal  conse- 
quences specific  stereotypes  could  have  on  one's 

own  future.  •       '  .   .  > 

To  Be  able  to  make  rudimentary  projections  about* 
the  key  decisions  one  will  face  an ^planning  one's  p 
future,  and  in  doing  so,  be  able  to  distinguish  j" 
between  one's  own  and  others'  expectations  for  oneself. 


Description  5f  the  Curriculum 

% 

\ 

The  curriculum  of  Source's  of  ^Strength  has-  four  uni%s; 
1)  Socialization,  in  which  students  are  introduced  to  this 
central  concept  of  the  curriculum;  2)  Cultural  Comparisons, 
in  which  the  studehts  use  autobiographical  readings  and  docu- 
mentary ^iims  to  learn  'ab^^ut  the  lives  of  women  in  "diverse 
cultures;  3)  Oral  History  Jnte^iewingj  in  which  the  students 
learn  interviewing  techniques ,  conduct  in-depth  interviews  of 
women  tihey  know,  and  share  their  experience  as  well  as  the 
interviews  with  one  another;  and  4)-  Personal  Lives,  in  which 
students  concentrate  on  their  own  decision-making,  on  dis- 
tinguishing between  personally  and  socially  determined  expec- 
tations for  .their  *iown  lives  -  and  on  identifying  the  values  under 
lying  their  expectations  and  decisions. 


Probably  the  most  satisfying  vay^  to  present  the  curriculum 
is  to  teach  all  four  sections  in (the  sequence  in  which  they  . 
have  been  mentioned  hfejf?e,  as  ,f allows ; 

1'.    Socialization  (1  week)  s*  '  Students  examine  socialization 
in  two  spheres.  •       f'i  , 

2'.'   Cultural  Comparisons  {10t12  weeks) ;    Studentis  learn  cul- 
tural and  historical  background.  ; 

,  "   ■      •  '  '     *  . 

3.    Oral  History  Intdrviewing  (3-4  weeks)  s-    Students  interview  . 
women  in  their  family  or-,  community .         '  *  • 


Personal  Livers  (3  weeks)*:  ; 'students  apply  concepts^nd 
information  from  Cultural'*Camparisions  and  Oral  Hisn:ory 
Interviewijig  to  their  own  projected  decisions.  * 


The  purriculum  has  its  own  Inner  logic,  moving  from 
macrocosm  to  microcosm,  from  the  lives  of  women  in  books  to 
the  lives  of  women  known  to  the  reader.    Nevertheless,  the. 
question  which  is  central  to  the  curriculum  —  "How  much  control 
can  a  pe;cson  exercise  over  her/his  life?"  —  is  asked  in  each 
section.  ]       ^  . 

-      ■       *    '    ■  ' 
In  addition  t<^  the  activities  of  the  three  main  section^. 
Sources  of  Strength  includes  a  well-researched,  annotated 
bibliography  which  contains  recommended  student  reading  selec- 
tions and  films  as  well  as- references  to  resources  to  supplement 
the  teacher's  own  knowleflge  on  the  cultures  and  issues  in  the 
curriculum.    The  teacher  can*  select  materials  from  the  bibli- 
ography which  Ip^stg.  suit  the  interests  of  the  students  for  any 
given  activity. 

Finally,  as  a  reference  and  resource  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  student,  the  curriculum  includes  a  concise  but  suffi- 
ciently thorough  historical/cultural  overview,  for  each  culture 
studied  in  Cultural  Comparisons.    We  have  limited  the  number  of 
overviews  to  f9ur:    Women  in  China,  Women' in  Africa  (N|.geria)  , 
Chinese-American  women  and  African-American  women.**  The 
structure  of  the  overview  may  be  used  as  a  model  for  teachers/ 
curriculum  specialists,  students,  etc.  who  want. 'to  create 
resource  overviews  on  women  in  other  cultures.  *         ■  * 

The  curricul\im  can  span  a  one^semester  or  two-semester 
P^^Ao^?  <^spsnding  on  the  nximber  of  cultures,  chosen  for  study  hy  . 
the  teacher  and  students,  the  amount  of  reading  and  the  number 
of  activities  the  teacher  incorporates^    For  example,  in  the 

'  *'■      '  '     '  ' 

.These  time  estimates  are  based  on  a  one-semester  presentation 
of  Sources  of  Strength^  however,  this  section  alone  can  be 
expanded  to  one  semester  Guide  indicates  how  this  can  be 

done. 

Throughout  this  manual,  Chiha  refer^  only  to  mainland  China. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  Nigeria  is  one  of  many  countries 
on  the  African  continent*.  \  * 


first  five  to  six  weeks  of  the  Cultiirai  Coit^arisons  unit,  ' 
the  ^students  may  compare  Chinese-American  -women  and  African- 
American  womei\.-  Since  the  cultiires  are  rich  and  exciting, 
and  the  activities  and  bibliographic  selections  provide 
numerous  and  varied  options,  the  Cultural  Comparisons 'section 
pould  easily  ber  expanded-  by  the  teacher  -to  an  18-weeK  semester.. 
Cultural  Comparisons  could  be  followed  in  the. next  semester  • 
by  theYOral  Histor/ Interviewfing  and  Personal  Lives  sections, 
since  both  of  th^e  could  also  be  easily  expanded* beyond 
the  seven  weeks  designated  if  the  whole  curriculiim  were  * 
taught  in  one  semester.    'Source^  of  Strength  is  appropriate 
for  use  in  history^,  c^e^r  education,  sociology,  language 'arts 
and-  relAted  durriculums.  ■    '  . 


■  "  ^What  to  Anticipate  ,  .  , 

v^.V-  •     '  ,  ■  '  ,    ,    .  - 

The  teach'ier  and  students  who  have  used  Sources  of  Strength* 
have  found  .that^  i-nitiariy  it  is  hard'  work.    Making  cultural 
comparisons  is  mind-stretching,  and  one  is  never  quite  the 
same  after  t^he  experience.    One  of  the^best  ways  to  learn  what 
ife  culturally  x2ontrolled  and  what  is  personally  determined  is 
to  study  the  variations  in  human  experience.    It  is  this 
study  which  has  provided  the  mental  energy- for  the  whole 
field  of  anthropology  over  the  last  100  years.    And,  if  you  have 
picked  up  this  ctilrrdculum  as  a  candidate  for  use  in  your  class- 
room, it  is  likely  that  you  are  already  aware  that  this  kirid 
of  curUosity  can  be  quite  catching. 

Teaching  and  studying  the  curriculum  is  like  traveling 
in  a  country]  one  has  never  been  to  before.    One  has  to  get 
acquainted,,  in'a  fairly  short  time,  with  a  differe|it  culture, 
a  different  set  of  shared  experiences,  a  different  pattern 
of  power  relationships.    These  are  things  dne  has  to  do.  Beyond 
that,  there  is  what  one  wants  to  do:  to  suspend^udgment .and 
not  think  4n  terms  of  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong;  to  see  life 
through'  the  eyes  of  these  new  others.    At  first,  the  experience 
of  newness  and  the  effort  at  seeing  are  mentally  unsettling. 
One  wantfe  to  retrea\  to  the  safe  and  familiar^  to  one's  own 
cultural  patterns.  ^|ut  as  this  period  passes,  one'begins  to 
feel  that  sense  of  power  that  comes  of  realizing  that  something 
has  been  learned  that  was  not  knoj^  before.  , 

The  urge  to  retreat  to  the  familiar  is  worked  with  in 

Sources  of  Strength  by -making  -comparisons  between^  what^  is-  

f^iliar  and  what  is  new.    Thus  in  Cultur^  Comparisons,  for 
examole,  students  look  at  similarities  and^differences  m  the 
experiences  of  Chinese-American  and 'African-American  wonJen, 
If  the  sttdent  is  of  one  of  these  cultural  groups,  s/he  will 
often  be'domparing  the  other  culture  to  her/his  own.     If  the 
•student  is  of  a  culture  'other  than  African-American  or 
Chinese-American,  s/he  will  compare  new  information  from  both 
.cultures  to  her/himself.       '  .  •      •  . 


r 


Becausi^of  |:he  difficulty  of  working* with  new  informa- 
tion, we  have  found  that  in  the  beginning  So\jirces  of  Strength 
seems  to  move  very  slowly.    But . suddenly ,  somewhere  in . the 
third  week,  it  begins  to  take  off  and  both  teacher  and  students 
are*  filled  with  excitement,*TTew  insights  and  questions;  they 
feel  on  the  rpad  to  an  expanded  pe^spefetive  about  women,  about 
cultural  diversity  and  about  themselves^.      •  . 

'  vSumm'ary  of  Content 

Socialization;    Students  are  introduced  to  the*  coi;^cept     -  * 
of  'socialization,  a  theme  that  runs  th2fpughou|:  the  curiricij^lum. 
Students  examine  socialization  agents  —  history  texts. and  , 
families  —  in  two  activities.       .  .      ;  .  '•  - 

Cultural  Comparisons ;  "  Using  ^autbbipgraphical  tqadijags  '  ;  "  . 
and  films,-  students  will  engage  'in  three  activities »  called 
digging.  Personal  Expectations,  and  Changes."    Before  launching'-  ' 
these  acti^itie^s,  the  teacher  will  use  the  overview  ,^inf  o'nna5^ 
tion  to  help  students  beccane  familiar  with  th0  historical  and, 

cultural  background  6fi  the  two  cultures  to  be  compared.  Wij;h-  

the  overview  infoj^ation  that  is  communicated  Ixy  the  teaciVfer,,  . 
students -can  gain  the  context  needed  to  understand  the  forces 
influencing  the  decisions  of  the'wcrfien  they  read  about 'in  the  ^ 
autobiographical  excerpts ^ 

* 

Digging.     The  Digging  activity  is  designed  to  help  ^  . 
students  develop  a 'picture  of  the  kind  and  degrees  of  po^^r 
women  exercised  in  political,  economic  and  personal  acti- 
vities.   This  activity  combines  a  wide  variety  of  exercises 
including  large  group  discussiojis,  small  group  work,  in&i»j 
vidual  writing  assignments  and  imaginative  tasks  designed  . 
to  build  inquiry  skills.     For  ex^ple,  the  main  instruction 
in  the  Digging  activity  is:  ^ 

If  you  were  on  an  archaeologidal- expedition  and 
■  the  only  written  record  that  remained  of  the  culture 
yov  were  studying  was  the  reading  you  just  did,  what 
.  ,  would  you  know  abouif  the  degree' of  political,  economic 

and  personal  power- exercise  by  women. within  the 
t  family  and  the  society?  • 

■.  -    •  .  ■        ■  ■  .  • '  s,        ■  ,  ■ 

J  ,    -  ^  Digging* is -carried  out  over  a  several-day  period  for  ' 
"    "each  culture  be in^^ 

contrast  the  evidence  they've  gathered  for  the  cultures, 

, '  ^  ' ' '  ,  . 

Personal  Expectations.    Moving  from  the  societal  lev.el  . 
to  the  personal  level,  students  "focus  in  Personal  Expectations 
'    on  the  lives  of  the.  individi3al  women  who  , appear  in  their 
work  readings. 

•  ,    AS  part  of  this  activity,  each  student  interviews 


woman  from  her/his  famil-y  or  community-.    They  ask.  her  ' 
"  \  what  she  expected  to  do  witli  her  life  when  she  was  -of  high 
school  age,  and  what>  if  any,  changes  have  occurred  in 
these  expectations.    This  interviewing  experience  provides 
the  students  an  advance  taste  of  the  in-depth  interviewing 
*•    that  will  take  place  in  the  Oral  History  Interviewing  unit. 
^  Again;  throughout  the " activity >  students  wril  contrast  the 
lives  of  the  woiuen  "from  the  cultures  being  st^iadied  with 
lives  of  "the  women  who  were  interviewed. 

.  Changes;  '  In  Changes,  the  third  activity,  students  - 

•exai^ine  the  recent  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in 
the  'lives  of  women  • —  both  on  the  societal  and  personal 
level,  as  well  as  the  continuities  with  the  past.  -  In^ doing 
this,  students  will  also  examine  changes  which; have  occurred 
for  the  societies  as  a  whole.    Both  films  ^rid  readings 
are  vsed  in  this  activity.      '  . 

The  overview  for  each  culture  studied  contains  a 
'Section  on  Continuity  'and  Change.    This  information 

enables  the  teacher  to  assist  th^  students  in  comparing 
'  Woinen's  former  and  present  circumstances,  and  in  tracing  . 
the  developments  which  led  to  changes .    Since  some  of  the 
.inquiries  contained  in  Digging  and  Personal  Expectations 
are  reiterated,  students  now  have  an  opportunity  to  inte- 
grate the- condepts  and  information  recently  learned  in 
those  activities.    The. same  pirocess  is  repeated  with  the 
'     next  culture (s)  studied  —  presentation  of  overview 

information.  Digging,  Personal  Expectations  and  Changes. 

n  ■  •:  -  .  ■ 

^  Depending  on  the  time  available  and  the  needs  and 

interests  of  the  students ,  teachers,  may, want  to.  inter- 
sperse the 'activities  of  Culturl^l  Comparisons  (and  for  that 
inatter  tlie  activ^ies  throughout  Sources  of  Strength) 
with  additional  spontaneous  activities.    For  example,  if 
students  have  Just  seen  a  television  program, or  €ilm  that 
related  to  what  is  being  studied,  it  might  be  advantageous^  . 
to  take  time  to  Explore  these  connections,    pr,  if  students  a 
have  observations  a'bout  the  changes  in  their  pwn  per- 
spectives that  are' occurring  because,  of  involv^ent  in  the 
curriculum,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  thede  changes, 
.   Certainly,  in  a  history  or  social  studies  conrse,  a  teacher 

could  effectively  devote  one  semester  to  the  study  of  four 
'  cultures,  using  the  Cultural  Comparisons^  framework.  The 

—  —  semester  time  period  ^uld  also -allow  more  time  fpt  addi-  - 
tional  activities  along  the  lines  just  mentioned. 

'Oral  History  Interviewing;     The  Oral  Histofy  Interviewing 
•unit  of  Sources  of  Strength  will  move  from, the  lives  of  women 
in  autobiographicat  accounts' and  fiction,  to- the  lives  of  women 
known  persohally  by  students.    The  goals  of  this  section  are  for 
students  to  become  aware  of  the  diversity  of  life  experiences  of 
women  in  their  communities,  to  look  at  t^e  expectations  these 
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»  •  ■         ■  '  . 

^Wdmen  had'  for  themselves  and 'how  those  expectations  may  have 
changed  throughout  their  lives,  ahd't'o  identify  what  influenced 
their  decisions  and  actions.  ' 

»  .    ,  '  .1 

Oral  History  Interviewing  is  estimated '  to  taJce  four  weeks 
to  teach?  if  is  divided  into  the  following  sect,ions: 

•  Defining  Oral  History'.  ■  Students  are  introduced/ to 
.  filmed,  tape(i.  or  written  examples  of  oral  histories; 
the  teacher  selects  these  from  a  list  pf  recommended 
resources,  ^tudents  also  definfe  the  role  of  the  inter-, 
viewer  during. this  i^roduction. 

^Pyeparing  for  the  Interview.    Students  learn  abd  practice 
interviewing  techniques,  write  questions  for  their  inter- 
view, and  plant  for  an  int;erview  with  an  oJ.der  woman  in  their 
.         .  family  or  community.  . 

Conducting  the  Interview.     Students  conduct  the  interview 
that  they  rehearse  with  each  other,  decide  which  method 
to  use  to  rej^rt  on  their^ interview,  and  transcribe  it  in 
the  way  they  have  decided*.  ^         •  - 

Analyzing  an  Oral  History  Interview.     In  this  section 
students  analyze  readings  and  their  interview  to  identify 
the  decision  points  in  women *s  lives  and  to  identify "influ- 
ences on  thej.r  expectations  and  decisions.  ^ 

Reporting  on  Oral  History  Interviews .      Students  report 
'  .    on  their  interviews  and  see  that  there  is  a  diversity  . 
among  won^n  in  their  community. 

.     Personal  Lives;    Personal  Lives  is  the  final  unit  of  the. 
curriculum,  and  provides  students  with  a  framework  with  which  to 
relate  the  information  they  have  worked  with  during  the  semester 
to  their  own  livfes.     Personal  Lives  is  planned  for  tjirefe  weeks, 
and  is  divided  into  .the  following  sections :  * 

.    ,  Changing.     Students  describe  themselves  at  10  years 

of  age  m  order  to  see  that  the  changes  that  occur- over  ' 
time  are  due  to  events  that  are  both  in  and  put  of  their 
control. 

Expectations .     Students  compare  the  expectations  of 

— »   /    women  in  films  or  books  -with  what  actually -happened  in   — 

'  their  lives  to  examine  the  effects  of  unforeseen  events  on 

.  one's  goals.  , 

Looking  Ahea4.     Students  describe  what  they  think 
their  lives  will  be  like  5  years  ahead,  and  compare  their 
'        projections  with  statistics  on  marriage  and'  employment; 
.   /  they  use  the  combination  of  their  projections  and  the  sta- 

tistics to  assess  the  amount  of  control  it  is  possible  to 
have  over  their  lives.  ' 


The  first  time^around,  'Sources  of  Stt^ngth  w£ll  involve 
siderable  prepatation ' on  your  part.    Here  are  the  steps 
recfommend ! 

Gi ve •  thV Guide  a  close  reading.    As  you  read,  it^^might 
be  helpful  to  20%  down  notes  in  the  margin  about 
which  parts  you  anticipate  will  be  easy  or  hard,  ^ 
-exciting  or  uninteresting  for  the  students  and  for  you. 
You  will  need  enough  lead  time  .to  select  appropriate 
readings  from  the  annotated' bibliography,  *:o  order 
"materials  and  to,  become  thoroughly*  familiar  with- the 
Guide's  information  on  the  cultures  to' be  studied. 

■  * 

Decide  whether  you  will  teach  onev  two  or  all  of  the 
units  (Cultural  Comparisons,  Oral  History  interviewing. 
Personal  Lives)'  and  dfetermine  how  many  class  weeks  you 
will  (ie vote  to  teaching  each.  *' 
,  •  ■   •  '     *  ■  '  *  ^ 

If  you  are  going  to.  teach  Cultural  Cpmparisons,  decide 
which  cultures  you  will  study,  ? 

For  each  unit  you  will  tqach,  select  the  readings  and 
films  which'  you  think  will  work  best  with  your  students. 
To  do  this,  read  the  annotations  provided  in  the- 
Guide  and'  make  an  ^initial  -sele'ction  of  those  which  seem 
.appropriate!     If  possible,  before  actually  ordering  or 
copying  the  readings  you  will  use,  first  locate  the 
books  in  local  print  and  audio-visual  libraries  or 
•collections,  and  read  or  view  these  choices  in  entirety. 
When  you  have  made  your  final  reading  selections, 
consult' the  "Getting  Ready  for  Class"  section  of  the 
bibliography  for  specific  procedures.-  1 

Preparing  for  Cultural  Comparisons!    t^en  you  fi,rst 
leafed  through  the  Guide  you  might  have  wondered  at 
the  fairly  extensive  amount  of  information  provided 
on  each  culture.     It  seemed  to  us  that  the  best  way  to 
minimize  your  time  of  preparation  would  be  to  provide 
enough  information  to  answer  the  questions  that  might 
occur  to  you  about  how  women's  roles  developed  an  a 
specific  society,  as  well  as  about ' that  society • s 
— pi-^otai  i>eiief s  -and  key  -4iistorical  occurrences 


We  also  wanted  to  save  you  the  extra  time  it  mignt 
take  to  do  this  kind  of  research  on  your  own.  But 
in  case  you  do  Want  to  explore  specific  points  further 
before  teaching,  or  while  teaching.  Cultural  Compari- 
'sons ,  useful  references  are  provided  in  .the  Teacher 
Background Materials  sections  of  the  Bibliography.^ 

Probably  the  most  important  single  piece  of  preparation 
you  can  do  for  Sources  of  Strength  is  to  become  comfortabl 
with  the  overview  background  information.    On  the  basis 
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■  • 

of" our  experience  in  the  field  testing  of  Cultural 
CompariscSns ,  we  have  made  decisions  as  to  which  pieces 
of  background  inforiaation  from  the  overview  are 
most  likely  to  f>rovide  meaningful  focus  for  the 
students,  and* we  have  indicated  this  in  the  focus 
questions  which  precede  each  section  of  each  overview. 
We  think  this  will  greatly  simplify  your  planning 
and  .teaching  task.    The -fieltl^- testing  of  this 
curriculum  klso  taught  us  a  great  deal  ^bout  the 
information  and  concepts  students  might  find  difficult, 
and  problematic.    The -Guide  anticipates  these  possible, 
occurrences  in  the  Teacher's  Notes,;  and  .suggests         ^  * 
strategies  which  have  been  effective  in  these 
situations.    'Naturally,  students- of  different 
abilities  and  interests"  will  differ  in  their  responses 
to  the  curriculum.    In  anticipating  difficulties « 
we  have  tried  td  be  awar^  of  this  rang^  of  responses. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  for  the  Cultural. Comparisons 
section,  as  for  the  other  sections,,  you  try  to  put 
yours^elf  in  the  place  of  the  s.tudent  as  yoti  do  the 
readi'ngs?  become  familiar  with  the  activities  and 
think. about  the  concepts  and  information.     It  has 
helped  us  to  constantly  keep  this  question  in* mind;* 
"VJhat  is  startling  or  new  to  me  about  this  information,* 
this  concept,  this  experience?^    Asking  this  has  made 
it  easier  for  us  to  uhderstanol  what  the  students  are 
experiencing, 

Preparati^  for  Oral  History.  Interviewing.  If  at  ali« 
possi^ie^4pS|.t  will  be  helpful  if  you  conduct  an  oral  ' 
history  "interview . of  your  own  prior  to  teaching  this 
unit.    In  doing  so  you  will  experience  the  major 
activity  of  this^unit,  and  it  is  lik^ely  this  will 
heighten  your  enjoyment?  and  ease  in  teacTiing  it,  Also,^ 
we  recommend  that  in  choosing  the  readings  and  film  . 
for  the  first  week  of  this  unit,  you  take  some  time 
to  answer  the  questions  in  the  activities  designed 
to  prepare  the  students  for  the  role  of  the  interviewer. 

Preparation  for  Personal  Lives .    Again,  the  most  effective 
preparation  technique  we  can  suggest  is  that  you  do  most 
student  activities,  yourself  while  you  are  selecting  and 
doing  the  reading  the  stud^t  will  do.    This  type  of 
-PX^aration.  is  pari^icularly  important  "in  Pe  r  sonal^  xives-  -  - 
in  light  of  the  sensitive  issues  involved  in  discovering 
the  distinctions  between  one's  own  expectations  for  one's 
self  and  other's  expectations  for  one's  self .  ' This 
will  make  ^it  easier  for  you  to  appreciate  which  topics 
students  will  feel  more  comfortable  talking  about  in 
pairs,  in  small  groups,  or  with  the  whole  class,  which 
topics  they  are  more  likely  to  speak  freely  about  . 
in  writing  seen  only, by  you,"  and  those  they  will  write 
in  the  private  journals  they  will  keep  during  the 
three-week  unit."  Most  important,  by  reviewing  some  of 
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the  conflicts  yqu  perhaps  once  felt  in  regard  to 
decision-making  and  personal  expectatipns,  oi:  niay 
.  even  sometimes  still  feel,  you  will  be  able 
to  €each  this  unit  from  a  position  df  strength. 
That  is,  by  having  surveyed 'your  own  decision-making'.  V 
territory,  even  in  a  cursory  fashion,^  your  energ:^  ; 
will  be  freed' to  help  the  students  look  at  'their 
decisions.  (.  .  .  "  .  ■„../'    >  .. 

'  .  ■     -  • 

Personal  Lives  is  the  unit,  which  many  of  us  iuay    '  ,  . 

wish  we^ad  had  in -high  schoo^l^,  so  you  may ,  experience 
some  eflvy  in -realizing  the  dtudeiits  are  getting  ^froia      .  ' 
you  and -the  curriculum  now  what  you  wi^h  ydu  had' gotten 

.  ,  then.     It  is,  also  a  unit  whieh  for  some  students'  involves 
contacting  some  internal  discomfort  evoked  by  the  . 
.differen6es  they  begin  to  perceive  in  personal,  ; 
familial,  ^nd  societal  perceptions  of  what  is  right  - 
for  them. as  individuals.    The  greatest  asset  you  can 
bring  to  the  unit  is  your  understanding  that  growth  ' 
may  occur  between  the  lines,  in  the  silences  ...  even 
in  Students'  resistance  to  beginning  to  explore  thei'i* 

'   present  and  futurfe  decisions. 

8.     in  all  tfiree  units  there  are  specific  student  activities 
suggested;  some  Involve  the  ^ntir^  class,  some  are 

,  designed  for-  small  groups  and  some  for  individual  work. 
All  of  these  activities  can  and* should  be  modified  as 
necessary  for  the  particular  needs  of  your  class.  Through- 
out the  Background  Oveiviews  are  student  activities, 

-*  concepts  to  define,  and  comparison  questions;  select, 
•    expand,  modify  these  in  whatever  ways  you  feel  are  appro- 
priate for  your  students.    We  also  suggest  adding^ spontaneous 

.   activities  to, reinforce  the  issues  being  studied. 


ValuQS  . 

The  question  of  point  of  view  and  values  has  come  up 
repeatedly  during  the  development  and  field  testing  of 
Sources  of  Strength.  .It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  study 
a  ciiture  different  fjom  their  own  without  judging  it  from 
their  own  perspective ' and  set  of  values.    We  emphasize  the 
need  in  this  curriculum  to  look  at  a  culture  through  the  eyes 
of  the  people.,  particularly  the  women,  who  live  in  it, 
trough  -the  autobiographical  jceadtngs  or  .  jfilms. — iChis._5u0te__.__ 
from  Carolyn  Niethairaaer  suras  up  our  position: 

y      .        Many  of  the  fcustoms  we  will  look  at  here 
.    tl^' .         are  very  different  from  those  of  modern 
Western  culture.     [We]  have . attempted  to 
present  the  facts  in  a  fairly  straightforward-  ^ 
■■      manner,  refraining  as  much  as  possible  from 

.«     ■     ,  26 
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v judgment,  though  surely  there  are  places 
where  [ourl  politics  must  ^lare  from  between 
the  lines,     [We]  ask  readers  .,to  remember'  with 
[us]  that  any  woman,  living  or  dead,  can  be 
judged  properly  only  by  the  way  dhe  conforfns 
to  the  ethical  and  social  standards  of  hfer 
people,  not  by  the  m^asuye  of  our  oVn  ethical 

.  or  social  Vtsuidards. 


t 
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Carolyn  Niethammer ,  Daughters  of  the  Earth  ^{New  York>  ^ 
:Macmillan,  1977).     ^         '        I      ~~  . 
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Introduction 


The  impact  of  socialization  on  the  degree  of  choice  men 
and  women  may  exercise  is  a  thejne  throughout  Sources  of  Strength. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  curricultun,  students  should  achieve  a 
beginning  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  gender-role  socializa- 
.tion.,  .  " 

In  the  very  simplest  terms,  socialization  is  society's 
means  of .letting  its  members  know  how  it  wants  them  to  behave 
in  infancy,  childhood  and  adulthood.    Another  definition  o^ 
socialization  is  found  in  the  textbook.  Through  African  Eyes 
(New  York:    Praeger,  1971). 

The  total  process  of  ledrning  how  to  behave  is 
.called  socialization?  it  is  society's  means  of  t 
perpetuating  its  values.    Since  values  vary 
.  from  society  to  society,  so  do  the  details  of 
socialization,  but  the  process  of  socialization 
i^  universal.  . 

Socialization  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  it  is. simply  a 
process  r-  one  that  ocaurs  in  every  culture.    By  studying 
this  process,*^ we  may  gain  some  understanding  of  the  values  of 
any  given  society,  what  it  considei^s  to  be  right  and  wrong, 
ijevertheless ,  we  may  also  view  the  behaviors  into  which  a 
person  is  socialized/as  positive  or  negative ,  depending  upon 
what  we  view  as  healthy  for  the  survival  of  a  society  and,  its 
members.  .    /  -  • 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  socialization  occurs. 
The  behavior  of  each  of  us  is  determined       to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  —  by  others'  expectations.    Young  people  may 
receive  messages  about  how  they  should  behave  from  their 
families,  from  institutions 'such  as.  the  school  or  the  church, 
from  the  media  and  ^rom  their  friends-     The  most  insistent 
messages  received  concern  what  kinds  of  attitudes  and 'behaviors 
are  appropriate  for  males  and  for  female^  —  sex-role  or  gender- 
role  socialization. 

»  . 

/      Although-  socialization  is  highly  useful  in  terms  of  daily  ^ 
functionin'g  (and  interactingr-^t  aO-so  limits  the  amount  of 
choice  an  individual  exercises  at  any  given  moment..  This 
question  —  few  much  control  does  a  person  have  over  her/his 
~T.if e—  is  examined  Tthroughout  Sources  of  Strength.    
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Activities     .  .  .  - 

In  the  following  activities,  students  will  look  at  two  sociali- 
zation agents  s    history  text  books  as  an  aspect  of  the  educ- 
ational curriculum  where  sex  roles  are  learned,  and  the  family  ^ 
as  a  setting  where  sex  roles  are  learned.  '  .  J 

History  textbooks  as  a  socialization  agent.    *Phe  objectives 
for  this  activity  are  for  students  to : 

(1)  identify  wha-p  value  histo^  texthookB  give  to  ixmen; 

( 2)  -identify  the  imbalcmse  of  information  about  women 
.       -        aompared  to  information  about'mn; 

(3)  compare  the  ao^emge  of  non-white  wmien  anci  men;  * 

(4)  'identify  the  messages  textbooks  give  UQ  aiiout  the  .appropriate 
roles  of  women  and  men. 

Give  each  student,  or  pair  of  students,  a  U.S.  history  or  world 
history  text  (which  should  be  available  from  your  history  depart- 
ment or  the  school  or  local  library)..    Ask  students  to  think  of 
and  write  down  the  names  of  two  women  who  they  think  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  history  book,    The  woman  can  be  living  or  dead; 
one  should  be  from  their  own  ethnic  group,  and  one  from  an  ethnic 
group  other  than  their  own. 

^  '  Discussion 

■  "  ■  *  ■  . 

•  How  many  could  not  think  of  a  woman  from  your  own 
culture? 

'        •  How  many  could  not  think  of  a  woman  from  another 
culture? 

•  How  many  could  not  find  tl^e  women  you  thought  of 
in  the  'iridex?  ,  *  - 

Ask  students  who  found  their  women  in  the  index' to  look  up 
what  is  written  about  them  and  read  it  to  the  class.  Or, 
ask  theni  to  tell  the  class  the  amount  of  detail  given,  the^ 
context,  the  accuracy ,  and  the? tone  of  the  information. 

.  (Is  she  listed,  by ._Jier  JEir&t.  and  Xa£.t  name  j^r__as  the  wife_of  „. 
.  somebody?  she  treated  as  comic  relief,  or  as  someone 

who^has  made  a  serious  CQntribution  to  history?  etc. )  % 


Have  students  then  scan  quickly  through  the  text  as  a  wl\ole, 
looking  for:     (1)   the  number  of  times  women  are  mentioned 
»  (including  in  pictures)  ija  relation  to  the  number  of  times 
men  are  mentioned,  ap.d  ( 2 )  the  number  of  times  women  from 
non-white  cultures  are  included  (in  U.S.  hi^j^bry  texts)  . 
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•  Why  was  it  hard  to  think  of  a  woman,  or  to  find  her  . 
listed  in  the  index? 

N 

■   It  ■  - 

•  What  messages  are  you  getting  about  who  is  considered 
important  by  the  authors  of  the  history  book  (consider 
both  sex  and  ethnicity)?, 

.  HOW  is  the  history  book  an  agent  of  socialization? 

Usel the  statistics  on  the  following  page  if  you  want  to  " 
give  more  information . to  students  ^  about  history  textbooks • 
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Xnfomation  About  U.S.  History  Textbooks  .  ; 

•  The  typical  U.S.  history  text  devotes*!  out\f  every  ^ 
500-800  pages  to  womeni  *  ' 

"  V.      ■  •    •     '   '  •  .  • 

•  The  ratio  of  photographs  and  illustrations  picturing 
women  campared  tb  those  picturing->|nen  is  1  to  17. 

•  Kon-white  women  are  almost  compietelS?  left  but T  in  a 
study  of  36  textbooTcs  currently/in  use  in  the  United 
States;  there  was  no  mention  of  ^^h'iuarias ,  Native  Jimeri- 

•  can,  Puerto  Rican  or  Asian  women.^^iere  Black  history 
is  included,  there  is  almost  no  mention  of  Black  women, 
with  the  exception Harriet  Tubman. 

■  ,.     .  .  ■ 

•  Where  women  are  mentioned,  they  are  o^ten  set  off  m  ^ 
a  special  section,  on  different  color  paper,  or  included 
as  comic  relief. 

#  -        ■   _  ■ 

Phyllis  ^low  and  Merle  Froschl,  Women  in  the  high  school  cur- 

riculiiro:    a  review  of  high  school  U.S.  history  and  English 

literature  texts  (Old  Westbury,  N.Y. s  The  Feminist  Press,  1^15) 


m  There  is  no  mention  of  jthe  development  of  birth  control, 
"    or  of  women's  work,  or  of  her  part  in  the  early  labor 
movement;  little  detail  is  given  to  women's  wartime 
*      activities i 

•  Little  attention  is  paid  to  traditional  3?^aims  of 
women's  accomplishments:    art,  theater,  dance. 

Janicfe  Trecker,  "Women  in  the/u.S.  His torjr  High  School  Textbook^, 
Social  Education  (MarcK  1971) . 

■    nil  wm»-^tm  }  I  I  I  I 

Percent  of  sentences-  about  individuals  of  different 
racial  groups:  > 

1965.  1971 

White                               '95.2%  93.2%  y  , 

'  Asian                                  3.0%  '    ■  2.2%  . 

■Black     0. 3%  ^  •  2.8% 
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Native  American  1.5%  1.8% 

•*While  only^.8  pejicent  of  all  sentences  about  individuals 
in  the  1971'study  were  concerned  with  Blacks,  this  was  an 
increase  of  2.5  percent.    The  increase  for  women  was  1.1 
percent. "  •  i  T 

*-^o^r  Ziimne^an,  article  in  the  Negro  Educational  Review,  *1975. 
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The-  family  as  _a  socialization  agents    The  objectives  of 
this ' activity  are  for  students  tos  ^ 

<"'.'■  '   '  '      '  • 

(2)  -Identify  ehildhood  soeializatim  expeHencea  within  • 
families'  which  convey  to  gi^ts  and  bays  skills  and 
s        'attitudes  aon8id&2*ed  appmpHate  fop  thei^  sex^  and 

'  (2)  reco^ise  oinrilaritieB  and  differences  inj^  sooiali- 
.  '  .        sation  pyKiatiaes  of  cultures. 

Explain  to  the  class  that  the  family  is  a  primary  and  jpbwerful 
agent  of  sex  role  socialization.    The  term  family  suggests 
many  alternatives,  s.uch  as  the  nuclear  family  (mother,  father 
and  children)  or  the  extended  family  {grandparents  and  perhaps 
great-grandparents).    Family  can  also  be  a  network  of  related 
persons  Such  as  clans  where,  for  example,  a  mother *s  brother 
may  act  in  many  ways  like  a  father  to  his  sister* s  children. 
TRptmi  ly  Can  alSo  mean  the  single  parent.  V 

Assign  the  .reading  excerpts,  or  read  them  out  loud.    These  are 
excerpts  from  chapters  on  €he  socialization  of  girls.    The   V  i 
first  is  by  a  French,  anthropologist  writing  on  the  Fulani,  a 
west  African  tribe.    The  second  is  by  an  American  anthropologist 
looking  at  life  in  rural  Taiwan.    The  excerpts  were  chosen  ; 
'because  they  are  remarkably  comparable  in  content?  both  describe 
how  girls  are  expected  to  behave  and  how  they  learn  what  is  : 
expected  of  them,  and  both  to  some  extent  contrast  the  treatmeiit 
of  girls  with  that  of  boys.  _  7 

Ask  students  to  keep  these  questions  in  mind  as^they.  read: 

How  are  messages  ^bout  what  is.  correct  behavior  for 
a  girl  communicated  to  the  girl?    That  is,  who  com-  , 
municates  the' messages  to  her? 

'.     ■         .       -  ■         .     .  .  '    ■  '  * 

Are  the  messages  direct  or  indirect?  \ 

■ .  '  '  .        ■  '■         ■  ■  ■  . 

What  experiences  does  she  have  that  teach  her,  perhaps 
gently,  perhaps  harshly,  what  is  correct? 

If  the  students  receive  xeroxed  or  mimeographed  copies  of  the 
readings,  tell  them  to  put  a  checkmark  beside  each  sentence 
(or  several  sentences)  in  which  such  messages  are  communicated. 
For  example,  in  Wolf 's  article,  the  student  could  mark  the 
-sentence^  * .  .  ,  a  mother -will  -severely  scold  -or  ^ven  beat  a  fotir- 
year-old  girl  who  does  something  that  endangers  hei;  small 
brother."    Or  in  Dupire's  eirticle,  the  student  might  mark: 
^At  a  very  early  age  a  little  girl  begins  playing  games  which 
are  direct  imitation  of 'the  work  done  by  women." 
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Discussion  '  \ 

"  '  ■  .        ■  .  ■  \  .•  ■  ■ 

Have. the  students  answer  the  question  given  as\  the  focus 
for  the  reading  assignments  ,  \ 

•  How  are  the  messages  about  what  is  correct  behavior 
for  the  girl  cojamunicated  to  her? 

As  they  give  their  answers,  write  them  on  the  boaVd  in 
this  chart ;  •  . 


«■  ■  -  ,           -  - 

Fulani  WoDaaBe 

Rural  Taiwan 

-,  ,„  ,  , — ^ — ■  — ^*  

What  is  : 
the  message? 

Who  conveys 
tqie  message? 

Activity  by 

adult,  other                       ^  ' 
children,  or 
girl  herself 
that  conveys 
the  message 

•  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences   in  the  sociali- 
zation of  girls  in  the  two  cultures  shown  by  the  chart? y 
Were  there  m5re  differences  or  more  similarities" in  the 
ways  the  girls  in  these  two  cultures  were  socialized? 

•  Were  there  socialization  messages  and  e;}cperiences  that 
the  children  in  the  readings  experiencfe^that  were  • 
similar  to  what  you  experienced  as  a  dhiiS?    Give  some 
examples.  "  ■  . 


23 


From  Marguerite  Dupire,  "The  Position  of  Women  in  a  Pastoral 
Society  (The  Fulani  WoDaaBe,  Nomads  of  Niger) in  Paulme, < ed, , 
Women  of  tropical  Africa    (Berkeley:    University  of  California  , 
Press,  1963),  pp.  54-56, 

At  a  very  early  ag^  a  little  girl  begins  playing  games 
which  are  a  direct  imitation  of  the  work  done  by  women. 
-She  joins  in  some  games  with  her  brothers  —  mostly  games 
entailing  some  form  of  physical'  exercise,  such  as  leap-fro'g, 
chasing  each  other  over  the  sand,  making  miniature  wells  in 
the  gulbi  during  the  winter  season  —  but  she  leaves  them 
to  "play  at  herds"  while  she  models  small  pots  or  carries 
around  oh  her  back  a  doll  made  from  a  narrow-necked  goiard 
or  simply  consisting  of  a  stool,  until  soon  the  doll  will 
^         be  e?cchanged  for  her  own  small  brother.    As  soon  as  she  can 
stand  up  straight,  she  is.  puti.  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of 
'  women  dancers,  and  the  old  wcanen  clap  their  hands  and  admire, 
her  for  being  so  grown-up  if  her  chubby  little  body  manages 
to  keep  in  time  with  the  rhythm  while  she  maintains  a  pre- 
carious balance b    By  three  or  four  she  is  already  quite  a 
coquette,  admires  Jierself  in  a  pool  or  turns  round  to  watch 
her  shadow  when  her  hair  is  done  in  the  style  worn  by  the 
older  girls I  and  she  becomes  skillful,  like  her  mother,  at 
polishing  up  her  metal  bracelets  by  rubbing  them  with  sand. 
At  two  or  three,  the  lobes  of  her  ears  are  pierced,  six 
holes  in  the  right  ear  and  seven  in  the  left.    The  rings 
which  are  placed  in  them  are  scarcely. more  than  a  centi- 
meter in  diameter  and  allow  for  her  beccmiing  progressively 
accustomed  to  wearing  ever  heavier  rings ,  ,  which  will  not, 
howevej;,  replace  the  previous  one  until  the  holes  have 
beccme  I^ge  enough. 

The  stages  in  the  upbringing  of  a  little  girl,  unlike 
that  of  a  boy,  continue  smoothly  without  a  break.    While  a 
boy  receives  a  profound  emotional  shock  at  about  the  age 
of  six,,  a  girl  h^s  no  such  experience  until  she  is  iparried 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen.    Hy  slow  degrees  her  play  activities 
become  the  tasks  it  will  be  her  duty  to  perform.    At  six 
or  seven  she.  begins  fetching  water  from  the  well,  on  foot, 
or  perched  on  a  donkey?  or  stick  in  hand  she  helps  to  keep 
J  .the  beasts  in  order  that  are  brought  her  to  bo^  watered. 
Under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  her  mother,  she 
V  pounds  grain,  weaves  winnowing-fans  and  mats,  decorates 

and  mends  calabashes,  sews,  until  these  activities  grad- 
\  .  ually  become  the  tasks  that  have  to  be  done.    And  just  as 

 ^she  becomes,  aware, :  at  a.  very  iender  age^  o£  -her  re spon-  

sibilities  as  an  elder  sister  by  carrying  a  small  brother 
on  her  back,  looking  after  him  and  defending  him,  so  she 
also  learns  to  look  gfter  the  ifcrbuse  in  her  mother  *  s  absence. 
When  children  are  four  or  five  years  old,  a  beginning 
■  is  made  to  teach  them  the  essential  rules  of  the  socio- 
•  moral  code^'  the  mbo  Dangaku.    Thus  a  little  girl  learns., 
\  among  other  things,  that  sexual  r>lay  between  brothers  and 
*  sisters  is  forbiddenr  that  she  must  never  look  her  fianc^ 
'    (for  she  is  already  betrothed)  in  the  fac6  nor  go  to  visit 


him,  nor  even  mention  the'  name  of  her  future  parents-' 
in-'law,  and  that  respect  must  be  shown  to  all  old  people. 
Her  elders  show  her, 'by  force  of  example,  in  which  circun^j 
stances  she  is  expected  J|o  display  modesty  of  be|^aviour 
and  in  which  others  she  Jps  free  to  behave  as  sh^' likes,  } 
Nor  is  her  mental  education  neglected.  .  It  is  given  * 
to  her  by  her  mother,  who  answers  all  her  questions,  gives 
her  practical  training  in  the  use  of  customary  equipment, 
and  Reaches  her  how  to  count  b^  means  of  notches  cut  on  a. 
bed~pole.  * 

During  these  short  Childhood  years  spent  in  the 
paternal  camp,  the  little  girl  learns  to  fii.1  the  two 
essential  roles  which  her  family  expect  of  «her:     that  of 
daughter  and  that  of  sister.    Her  relationship  with  her 
father  is  much  less  spontaneous  and  less  affectionate  than 
that  with  her  mother.     She  actually  sees  very  little  of 
him,  but  she  knows  that  she  owes  him  absolute  oliedience. 
It  is  he,  together  with  heir  mother,  who  has  chosen  a  ^ 
husband  for  her,  often  at  the  time  of  her .birth,  and  she 
is*  not  allowed  to  have  any  opinion  in  the  matter.  How- 
ever, in  practice^j the  father  is  not  any  more  tyrannical 
towards  her  than  he  is  towards  his'  sons,  and  as  often  as 
not  one  is  struck  by  his  weakness  and  his  difficulty  in 
making  his  children  obey  him.     Either  at  the  naming 
ceremony,  or  just  before  his  daughter  goes  to  live  with 
her  husband,  the  father  will  present  her  with  at  least  . 
one  heifer  from  his  ^erd.    Later  he  will  avoid  close 
physical  contact  with  her,  and  once  she  is  married,  he 
cannot  enter  her  house  wifthout  a  feeling  of  shame.  But 
this  attitude  of  restraint  will  be  compensated  for  by  the 
interest,  affection  and  generosity  he  will  display  for 
his  grandchildren,  which  are  indirectly  intended  for  her. 

The  relationship  between  mother  and  daughter  does 
not  undergo  these  changes  durijig  the  course  of  the  years. 
The  mother  always  remains  her'" daughter's  counsellor, 
especially  during  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  and  at 
the  time  of  her  first  confinement.    A  daughter  may  want 
to  let  her  mother  have  one  of  her  , own  daughters  as  a 
household  help,  either  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  if 
it  is  the  first  girl  to  be -born,  or  later  when  the  mother 
is  getting  too  old  to  manage  all  the  household  tasks  by 
herself.    However,  once  the  children  are  married ,  a 
mother  relies  more  on  her  sons  than  on  her  daughters,  and 
this  is .certainly  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 


so  much  to  have  sons. 
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From  Margery  Wolf,  "Little  qfirls,^  Women  and  the  family  in  x 
rural  Taiwan    (Stafford:    Stanford  University  Press,  1972) , 
pp.  65-67. 

Taiwanese  parents  assume  that  children  cannot  really 
"understand"  until  they  are  around  six  years  old.  They 
claim  that  until-  then  they  do  not  try  to  teach  them  any- 
thing and  expect  little  in  the  way  of  obedience-    At  t!he 
most  they  hope  the  preschool  child  will  not  injure  her- 
self or  cause  her  parents  too  much  trouble.  Obviously, 
even  such  a  low  level  of  expectation  requires  some  social- 

■\   :  ization  on  the  parents*  part,  and  actually  a  good  deal  of 
training  goes  on  before  a  child  entets  school.    It  is 
h^re  that  the  difference  in  training  given  boys  and  girlis 
begins  to  emerge,  particularly  for  little  girls  who  have 
younger  siblings.     It  is  not  unusual  for  a  four-year-old 
girl  to  be  put  in  charge  of  her  two-year-old  brother, 

*        though  the  mother  will  insist  that  both  stay  within  her 
hearing  range.    Parents  may  think  they  do  not  "expect" 
obedience  of  preschool  children,  but  a  mother  will  severely 
•      scold  or  even  beat  a  four-year-old  girl  who  does  something 
that  endangers  her.  small  brother.    At  first  a  little  girl 
learns  which  games  she  dares  play  with  little  brother  on 
her  back  simply  by  finding  out  which  one  she  does  not  get  , 
-     scolded  or  slapped  for  playing,  but  it  does  not  take  long 
for  a  child  of  average  intelligence  to  figure  out  the 
hazards -of  various  games.    Thus,  by  the  time  a  girl  is  of 
school  age  she  has  had  much  more . responsibility  training 
than  her  male  counterpart.    She  has  also  learned  the  pain 
that  follows  disobedience,  and  a  few  of  the  ways  to  avoid 
that  pain. 

Beyond  learning  a  few  chores  and  some  of  the  behavior 
that  pleases  adults,  such  as  obedience,  a  preschool  Tai- 
wanese girl  learns  her  first  subtle  lessons  about  the     •  . 
second-class  status  of  her  sex.     She  has  heard  from  the 
time  she  could  understand  words  that  she  was  a  "worthless 
girl,"  though  the  -tone  of  voice  may  often  have' been  con- 
soling.   The  older  she  gets,  however,  the  more  often  she 
will  be  involved, in  incidents  like  this  one,  culled  from 
our  child  observations.    Wan-iu:  ,  {a  four-year-old  girl)  ^ 
was  sitting  on  a"  small  stool  near  the  well.    A  neighbor 
came  out  and  said,  "Wan-iuj ,  let  Thiam-hok  {a  two-and-a- 
haif-year-old  boy)  sit  on  your  stool  so  he  won't  get  .  ^ 
^  ^    dirty. Wan-iu;    pushed  him  away  and  said,  "No,  you  can^t^ 
*     have  my  stool.    Get  away."    W^^  at 
her  angrily,  "You  .are  a  girll    Give  him  tl}at  stool.  1*11 
beat  you  to  death!"    Wan-iut  looked  unhappy  but  gave  up 
the  stool.    'This  little  girl  had  no  brothers,  or  she 
probably  woijld  never  have  gotten  into  this  kind  of  trouble. 
By  age  five  most  little  girls  have  learned  to  step  aside 
automatically  for  boys,  at  least  when  their  parents  .are 
watching.    Little  girls  who  have  younger  siblings  of  either 
sex  have  explored  many  techniques  for  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  to  their  parents'  satisfaction  and  still 


joining  in  the  village  play  groups.    Threatening  or 
Kitting  little  brother  when  .he  wants, to  do  something 
other^fehan  hang  around  big  sister's  playmates  is  early 
discovered  to  be  a  technique  that  will  result  in  quick 
and  often  painful  punishment.    A  f avoir iAe  parental  ploy 
is  to  promise  young  children  a  special  treat  of  food  or 
an  outing  to*  get  them  to  run. an  errand  or  do  a  chore. 
Even  the  parents  admit  they  rarely  fulfill  these  promises, 
claiming  that  the  children' forget  about  them  anyway.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  successful  techniques  that 
little  girls  imitate.    We  have  heard  many  a  four-  or  five- 
year-old  girl  solemnly  promising  to  take  her  two-year-old 
brother  on  a  trip  to  Taipei  if  he  will  just  sit  quietly 
through  one  more  turn  in  the  jump  Vope  contest. 

Whether  or  not  the  age  at  which  parents  expect  their 
children  to  suddenly  become  obedient,  responsible,  and 
helpful,  and  the  age  at  which  they  first  attend-  school 
are  anything  other  than  coincident  is  moot.     In  the  past 
this  was  the  age  at  which  girls  gave  up  their  freedom  of 
movement  by  having  their  feet  bound.    The  demands  made  on 
modern  children  of  h0ih  sexes  at  this  age,  both  in  the 
harsh  environment  of  the  school  and  at  home,  are  immense, 
and. for  lack  of  amy  initiation  are  probably  more  traumatic 
for  boys  than  for  girls.    Little  girls  who  have  been 
caring  for  a  younger  brother  or  sist'er  for  a  yeat  or  two 
have  already  discovered  the  pgrice  of  disobedience.*  More 
'important,  they  have  become  sensitive  tip  subtleties  like 
tone  of  voice  and  setting  that  indicate  which  commands 
require  immediate  obedience,  which  can  be  delayed,;  and 
which  can  be  ignored.    Their  male  peers  must  learn  these 
lessons  in  a  very  brief  period,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  they  are  taught  both  by  a  demanding  t:eacher  (in  a 
foreign  language)  and  by  an  unexpectedly  demanding  parent. 
LittJ.e  .boys  whose  disobedience  was  a  •source  of  amusement 
OX  at  most  brought  a  laughing  swat  suddenly  find  themselves 
hit  with  a  ruler  for  not  sitting  down  when  told  to.  Fathers 
who  used  to  be  affectionate  become  distant,  with  a  tendency 
to  lecture.    Taiwanese  parents  believe  that  if  the^  are 
•*friend§"  to  their  children  they  will  not  be  able  to 
"teach"  thyem.    When  their  sons  reach  the  age  of  "reason," 
fathers  must  withdraw  to  become*  dignified  disciplinarians. 


CULTURAL  COMPARISONS 


*  Introduction 


Purpose  ,      ^  .        .  - 

For  students,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  unit  of  . 
SQurees  of  Strength  is  to  learn  what  the  lives  of  women  of 
different  generations  in  various  cultures  have  been  like. 
What  were  the  conditions  — -  cultural,  historical  and  personal 

that  governed  their,  lives?    What  degree  of  personal,  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  did  they  exercise?    Did  they  feel 
constricted  or  supported  by  the  society  and  fcuaily  in  wWlch 
they  lived  as  children  and  adults?'  Have  they  wanted  to  make 
changes  that  would  make  theiir  lives*  happier?    Or  have  they 
been  basically  content?    Have  the  societal  changes* that 
occurred  over  time  made  their  lives  happier?  ^  Did  they  par- 
ticipate in  effecting  these  changes? 

Key  Issues  .     ,  ■ 

These  .are  intricaite  and  even  Exhausting  questions.  But 
they  are  among  some  of  the  questions  which  emerge  when  studying 
the  diverse  historical  and  cultural  contexts  of  women's  lives 
and  reading  their  autobibgraphicial  statements.    But  these  issues 
are  not  the  pnly  important  uses  of  this  curriculum.     In  fact, 
we  ^re  soiaewhat  less  concerned  with  the  conditions 'that  caused 
oppression  than  with  the  conditions  in  which  women  have  effected 
significant  changes  in  the  options  open  to  them.    Through  the 
materials  ai^d  activities  in  this  section,  we  hope  to  deal  chiefly 
with  these  questions; 

/  •  What  choicer  hav6  women  perceived  they  have? 

•  What  power  did  they  achieve,  given  their  choices? 

•  If  they  have  changed  their  perceptions  of 'choice, 
what  cuiturail  factors  or  historical  events,  if 

any,  influenced  them  to  see  their  lives  differently? 

•  What  personal  igvents  influenced  them  to  see  their 
lives  differently?  ;  ,  * 

__  __  __        _!__;^  _^g^^  Struggles,  either  personal  or  social,  did   

'they  endure  in 'their  decisions  to  change  their 
^  .    life  possibilities?  .  '  ' 
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Organization  of  the  ailtural  Comparisons  Unit 

The  Cultural  Comparisons  unit  isMivified  into  overviews, 
student  readings  and  abtivitj.es. 

Overviews ,    Thire  are  four  overviews:    Women  in  Africa 
(Nigeria) ,  Women  in  China,  African-Amferican  Women  and  Chinese- 
American  Women.    Each  overview  is  divided  into  a  section  on 
the  lives,  of  women  in  the  traditional  culture  and  a  section  on 
the  majpr^hanges  and  continuities  over.timfe  for  women  in  .that 
culture.    Overview 'information  is  focused  on  the 'degree  of 
political,*  economic  and  personal  power  women  had  and  haver  in 
the|.r  culture  both  traditionally  and  today.     Infj-vjences  behind 
cl^anges  in  the  culture  a^d  in  women's.  rol§s  and  power  are  also 
described  in  each. overview. *  * 

The  overviews  also  contain  Concepts  to  Define,  Teacher's 
Notes,  Discussion  Questions,  Student  Activities  and  Comparisons 
which  you  may  pursue  at  any  time  as  you  present  the  overview 
information  to  students.  ;  1/ 

Preceding  the  overviews  is  an  essay,  "Women ' sj^ower that 
explicates  our  definitions  of  political,  economic  and  personal 
power.  ' 

Student  Readings.    There  are  annotated  student  reading 
selections  at  the  end  of  each  overview  section.    They  are 
usually  first-person  accounts,  so  that  the  women  being  studied 
may  speak  for  themselves  about  their' lives  and  culture.,  It 
is  very  important  for  students  to^ry  to  see  each  period  and 
culture  through  the  eyes  of  people  living  in  it,  rather  than 
from  a  20th  century  Western^position.    Each  selection  has  b^en 
chosen  to  illustrate  concepts  covered  in  the  overviews . 

Activities.    There  are  three  basic  activities  that  are  ^ 
used  in  Cultural  Comparisons :    Digging ,  Personal  Expectations , 
and  Changes.    The  same  three  activities  are  used' with  each 
overview  and  accompcuiying  student  readings.     It  is  by  doing 
these  activities  that  students  will  begin  to  be  able  to  answer 


Change  may  occnx  very  differently,  in  different  cultures. 
Certlainly  not  all  changes  in  the  conditions  of  .womeh*s  lives  — 
whether  the  changes  be  in  Third  World  or  Western  countries  — 
can  be  easily  evaluated  as  positive.*    In  the  United  States,  f or  ^ 
'    example,  women  have  entered  the  work  force  in  increasing  numbers 

 ^since  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  yet  housekeeping  is  still  the^ 

main "occupation  of  American "women ,     {Rbbert  Smuts, "Women  and 
Work  in  America,  New^York:    Schocken  Books,  1971,  p.  36.) We 
ate  not  dogmatic  about  how  and  when  positive  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of- women's  lives  ha^e  occurred  or  should  occur,  and  are 
aware  that  there  is  not  and  never  will  be  one  way  for  cultures, 
'  ,  and  individuals  to  define  women's  roles.    We  are  simply  in  favor 
of  situations  in  whicii  women  have  the  option  of  choosing  to  live 
their  lives  as  they  want  —  and  the  information  and  societal 
support  they  need  to  exercise  that  option , 


the  central  questions  of  Cultural^ Comparisons :    to  what  degree 
do  women  possess  political,  ecojsmic  and  personal  power?  what 
has  changed  in  women's  roles  and  degree  of  power  over  time  and 
what  has  dreiaained  the  same?    what  are  the  influences  behind  the^ 
chaises  that  have  occurred?    and  how  much  control  do  women  • 
,exeroise  over  their  personal  lives? 

Teaching  Cultural  Comparisons    ■'  * 

Based  on  feedback  from  teachers  who  taught  Sources  o£^ 
Strength  in  a  variety  of  ways  during  it^  development,  we  make 
the  following  recompiendations  for  teaching. 

Choosing  the  Cultures,    -ynless  you  devote  a  whole  semester 
to  Cultural  Cpmparisons^  you  won*t  be  able  to  teach  all  four 
cultures  for  which  we  have  written  overviews.    The  ideal  number 
of  cultures  to  work  with  is  two.     If  you  study  only  one  culture, 
be  sure  to  ask,stud.ents  to  compare  aspects  of  it  with  their 
own  lives,  and  spend  some  time  on  the  Comparison  ^otes  within 
the  overview*     (No  matter  how  many  cultures  you  study,  students 
usually  automatically  compare  with  their  own  ouXture  or  with 
what  they  perceive  as  the  doifinant  ^ American"  culture.) 

When  you  have  decided  which  culture  you  will-  begin  with, 
select  the , homework  readings  you  feel  are  most  suited  to  your 
class  and  assign  them  right  away.    Studehts  will  therefore  be 
reading  a  first-person  account  at.  the  saune  time  they  are  hearing 
information  about  the  general  position  of  women  in  that  culture. 

Using  the  Essay  "Women* s ^Power. *    This  essay  gives  examples 
of  how  political,  economic  and  personal  power  are  defined  and 
used  within  the  curriculi«ii%  '  Have  students  do  the  activity  at 
the  beginning  of  the  essay,  and  then  read  some  of  the  quotes  / 
used  to  describe  the  three  kinds  of  power.     Students  should  read 
the  essay  before  the  presentation  of  overview  information  begins. 
"  ^    At  this  point  it  isn*t  important  (pr  even  possible)  for 
students  to  learn  the  definitions  of  power?  they  should  gfet  a 
general  feeling,  a  broad  framework  for  what  they  wili  be  looking 
for  in  the  overview,  information  and  the. student  readings. 

Using  the  Overviews .    Read  through  the  overview  and  decide 
how  much  and  which  parts  of"  it  you  want  to  present  to  the  classv 
DON»T  TRY  TO  COVER  ALL  I'HE  INFORMATION  IN  THE  OVERVIEW  i     In  OUT 
experience,  stadents  were  overwhelmed  and  tuned  out  when ^ too  , 
much  information  was  given  to  them  in  a  short  span  of  time,,. 
Read  through  the  overview,  and  select  what  you  feel  will  most 
give  Students  "an understanding  of  ^he  traditional  ~and  changed  ~ 
political,  economic  and  personal  power  of  women " 

It  is  most  effective  to  present  the  infomation  verbally  . 
so- that  students  can  ask  questions  and  discuss  their  responses 
to  it  right  away.    A.  less  desirable  method  is  to  select  sections 
of  the  overview  youwant  tp  cover  and  duplicate  them  for  students 
to  read.    Although  , we  have  writteh  the  overviews  in.  an  informal 
style,  they  are  nevertheless  directed  to  the  teacher,        .  - 


At  the  beginning  of  each  overview  is  a  list  of  concepts 
to  define.    Ask  students  to  define  the  concepts  for  homework, 
or  look  them  up  in  class  when  you.come  to  the  term  in  your 
presentation  of  information.      '  ' 

There  are  also  focus  questions  which^ precede  each  section 
of  political,  economic  and  personal  power.     If  you  write  these 
on  the  board  so  students  can* see  them  as  you  are  presenting  ^ 
information  on  the  culture,  they  can  use  the  questions  to 
organ4.ae  and  prioritize  the  infonuation.  — ^ 

^^other  way  of  organizing  the  information  for  students  as 
you  present  it  is  to  write  on  the  board  the  overview  section 
headings  as  an  outline;  or  you  could  ditto,  these  off  and  gi\ce 
them  to  students  for  review,  v 

During  your  presentation  of  overview  information,  stop 
and  disquss,  ccsnpare,  or  do'  some  of  the  activities  embedded  in 
the  overviews.    How  much  of  this  you  do  will  depend  on  the 
t^rae  you  haye,  the  interest  of^  your  students  and  how  well  you 
feel  they  are  understanding  and  absorbing  the  information. 

Selecting  the  Readings.  *     selec4fed  list  of*  readings  - 
follows  each  overview  iand  suppilements  the  information  of .  that 
overview.     Each  sel^dtion  is  annotated?  we  strongly  recommend 
that  you  read  any  si^lectifen  you  plan  to  assign,  since- the 
reading  level  varies,  and  you  will  ne^d  to  i?e  familiar  with 
them  for  the  activities*  "  • 

Where  selections  iare  brief ,  you  may  find  it  possible  to 
xerox  or  mimeograph  readings.    For*  each  culture  there  are  one  - 
or  two  books  which  contain  a  nmidDer  of  selection  suggestions. 
Perhaps  students  could,  share  tiiaterials  from  the  library  or  ^ 
you  could  purchase  some  books^    Collecting  and  xeroxing  the 
readings  is  a  time  consiaming  task.  • 

Select  and  assign  the  readings  before  you  present,  the' v 
overview  information..    Students  /should  be  encouraged  to  begin 
reading  at  once  to  aldow  them  to  place  the  overview  information 
in  an  immediate  context.    Also,  throughout  the  overviews  there 
are  references  to  these  readings.  ,  , 

The  readings  are  a  mixture  of  oral  histories,  autobio- •  . 
graphics,  biographies  and  fiction.    Pleas^e'try  to  include  an 
autobiographical  or  first-person  selection  from  each  overview, 
period  if  you  can.    Jfe'i^ch  student  should  read  at  least  two  short 
selections  or  one  long  one  for  each  cultur'e.    Moat  selections 
are  short  to  allow  students  to  read  and  work  witA more  than 
one.     In  some,  cases  you  may  want  to  assign  a  full  novel.  Theses 
too,  are  listed  and  annotated.  .  . 

Doing  the  Activities.     Read.  iAie  lesson  plans  for  Digging, 
Personal  Expectations  ctnd  Changes.    Try  them  out  yourseisf,  pnd 
adapt  them  if  necessary  for  your  students  and  your  te^chiTigV 
style.  ■ '  ■     :  V  • 

Students  should  do  the  Digging  activity  when  you've  ; 
cov^ered  information  on  the  traditional  section  of  the  ^irst 
culture  you're  studying?  then  present  information  on  the  second 
culturefi  and  "dig"  again.    Follow  this  digging  w^th  a  comparison 
Of  the  two  Cultures.,  and  then  have  students  'do'  the  Personal 


Expectations  activity.    Do  the  Changes  activity  ajp^er  each 
ove^iew  section  on  Continuity  a|te  Ch^gei  then  compare  the  / 
changes  and  continuities  in  the  wo  cultures. 

If  you  are  studying  three  or  four  cultures,  move  on  to 
the  nexb  overview (s)'  when  students  have  finished  comparing 
changes  and  continuities,  -and  fol<low  the  same  sequences     trad-  . 
itional  overview,  and  readings.  Digging  activity,  comparison, 
Continuity,  and  Change  overview,  Changes  activity,  cpmparison. 
Students  probably,  woii  * t  want  to  repeat  the  Personal  Expectations 
activity,  since  it  is  an  interview.  .  ' 

We  have  fouhd  that  it  takes  students  several  class  periods 
to  feel  comfortable  with  Digging,  since  it-tcOce^  time  to  become 
clear  about  the  differences  among  political,  economic  and  person 
al  power.    Students  who  are  not  used  to  analyzing  readings  have 
found  it  easie^  to  complete  the  Digging  chart  together  as  a  class 
before  the^  analyze  on  their  own. 

Poiaowing  is  an  outline  for  our  suggested  sequence  for 
Cultural  Comparisons.  * 


-     SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE  CULTURAL  COMPARISONS 

•Select  cultures 

•  Discuss  "WcMnen's  Power"  essay* 

Traditioftal  Section  > 

Assign  readings,  first  culture  ^ 
•Present  selected  overview  information,  first  culture 
%  Digging  activity,  first  culture 

•  Assign  readings ,  second  culture 

•  Present  selected  overview  information,  second  <2ulture 

•  Assign  Personal  Expectations  interview 

•  Digging  activity,  second  culture 

•  Corap^^re  cultures  ■ 

•  Personal  "Expectations  activity  .        ^  . 

Continuity  arid  Change-  Section  ^ 

•  Assign  readings-*«^eiect  film,  first  culture 

•  Present  selected  overview  information,  first  culture 

•  Changes  activity 

•  Assign  readings  or  select  film,  second  culture 

•  Present  selected  overview  information,  second  culture 
•Changes  activity        »  ^  ' 

•  Comgir^e  continuities  and  changes  in  both  cultures 

Repeat  the  sequence  for  additional  cultures  studied. 
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^    Activities  . 

We  suggest  the  following  sequence  and  components  for 
teaching  Cultural  Comparisons  so  that  stud^ts  fully  explore' 
the  meaning  of  power  and  internal/external  influences  on  the 
lives  and  roles  of  women  in  the  cultures. they  study.  The 
activities  that  are  described  within  the  overviews  are  not 
outlined  herei  they  will  further  enrich  students'  understanding 
of  the  concepts  in  this  unit,         •  *  ^ 

1..  .  Power         •    ■  •    '  .  . 

Before  you  begin  to  talk  about  women  in  the  cultures  you're 
going  to  study,  students  will  need  some  information  ab&ut 
the  focus  they'll  be  using  in  this  unit.    Use  the  activity- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  "Women's  Power"  essay  before  you 
~      start  to  discuss  women  in  traditional  cultures i 

2.  Readings  • , 

Assign  readings  to  students  for  the  traditional  section  of 
the  first  culture  you  will  Study.     (Recommended  readings 
are  annotated  at  the  end  of  each  overview  ais  well  as  in^e  * 
"Student  Iiearning  Materials"  section  of  the  Bibliography.) 

3.  Traditional  Overview,  First  Culture  • 

Present  to  students  background  information  from  the  trad- 
itional overview  of  women  in  the  first  culture  you  have 
chosen  to  study.    Students  should  read  at  least  two  short 
selectipns  or  one  long  one  for  each  culture. 

f  *     .  ■  ■ 

4.  Digging  .  * 

This  activity  "contributes  to  the  building  of  critical  ^ 
,  thinking  skills  and  helps  students,  identify  the  social 
structure  which  is  the  framework  in  which  women's  roles 
are  set.    The  objective  is  for  students  to: 

' '      '  ■  •  •  * 

descxHbe^  on  the  basis  of  eiHdenae  in  thm-r  readings^  t}m 
jpolitiaat,  economo  and  persomt  power  or  infLuenoe  exer^  ■ 
oised  hy  women  within  the  family  atvtthe  sopiety  in  the 

:     ■  out-twees' studied*  ■    "  — :  - 

Plan  to  spend  several  class  periods  doing  this  activity. 

A  reading  selection  for  traditional  Afripa  and  one  for     >  ' 
traditional  China  are  printed  on  pages  39-42  (Africa)  ^^3£a 
page  45  (China).    We  have  analyzed'each  reading  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.;  these  analyses  are  printed  after  the  readings. 
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You  can  use  these  readings  and  analyses  for  your  own 
••|}reparatit3n,  and/or  have  the  class  do  them  together  for 
practice  before  they  "dig"  into  their  own  reading  selections. 

Introduce  the  activity : 

t 

If  you  were  on  an  ajpchaeoVogioat  expedition  and  the  only 
t        isrvbten  veaoM  that  ^remaimd  for  th^  culture  you  were 

studying  ixis  the  reeding  you  just  did^  ii^t  would  you  kncm 
about  the  degree  of  political^  econmio  and  personal  paper 
exercised      wcmn  iHthin  i^he  family  and  ihe  society? 
^  ;  "    '  .  '  •  ■.  • 

Remind  students  of  the ^definitions  for  political^  economic 
and  personal  power  in  the  essay  "Women's  Power." 

Political!    Is  the  woman  a  decision-Beaker  in  the 
family  or  community?    If  yes,  do  her  decisions 
ct  major  or  minor  matters? 


Does  the  wcaaan  grow  food,  produce  o3^ 
trade  gc>ods ,  or  do  work  from  which  she  earns-  a 
wage?    Does  she  hav^  atny  say  in  how  the  goods  she 
produces  or  money  she  earns  is  used? 

Personal  sv  Does  she  have  control  over  the  use  of 
^er  body,\he  use  of  her  time,  the  persons  to  whom 
she  relates?    Can  she  decide  whether  or  not  to  have 
children?    Can  she  dfecide  what  kind  of  work  she 
wants  to  do?    Can  she  decide  whom -she  wants  to  marry?* 
*  V  .  •  t 

Probably  no  single  reading  will  have  evidence  for  all  three 

kiiids  .of  power. 

There  are  two  way^  for  students  to  -"dig."  One  is  to  list 
only  examples  of  power  in  columns;  the  other  is  to  decide 
the  degree  of  pt>wer  on  a  continuum  of  0  to  10.  The  second 
methpd  gives  students  a  chance  to  list  examples  of  lack  of 
power' 4S  well  as  possession -of  power.  Blank  charts  appear 
on  th^  next  two  pages  j  you  can  copy  them  on  the  chalkboard 
or  ditto  them  off  to  hand  out. 
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DIGGING  CHART 


Name  of  Culture 


Name  of  Reading  Selection 


List  examples  from  -^he^eading  that  show  eviclence  of  political, 
economic  or  personal  power  of  women.- 


POLITICAL 


♦ 


ECONOMIC 


4^ 


PERSONAL 


ERIC 


DIGGING  CHART 


Name  of  Culture 


Name  ^of  reading  selection 


List  examples  from  thg  reading  that  show  the  degree  of  political,  economic  and  personal 
power  the  woman  or  women  have.  '  0  shows  no  power  and  10  shows -total  power.  ( 


O 


09 


to 


w 

50 

o 


H 
O 


00 


O 
O 

a 
o 
s 

H 
O 
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READING  FOR  WOMEN  IN  iVFRICA  (NIGERIA):  TRADITIONAL 

* 

Paraphrased  from  "The  Magic  Water  Pot, "  by  iris  Andreski 

Iris  Andreski  went  to  Eastern  Nigeria  in  1968  to  assist 
her  husband  in  a  survey  of  the  effects  of  rapid  urbanisation  on 
the  agricultural  people  of  that  region.    While  there,  she  decided 
to  ask  the  oldest  wcmen  of  the  Ibibio  tribe  to  tell  her  their 
life-histories  because  thfy  were  born  before  the  impact  of 
European  colonization  and  civilization  began  to  change  the  life 
patterns  of  Africans.  ' 

Andreski  recorded  this  history  from  a  woman  who  was  about 
66  years  old.    Although  her  husband  was  s€ill  alive,  she  lived, 
together  with  her  goats,  in  a  small  house  in  the  compound  of 
one  of  her  sons.    Although  her  children  provided  her  with  modern 
clothes,  she  preferred  to  be  naked  when  she  was  in  her  house 
and  wore  only  a  simple  cloth  tied  at  her  shoulder  when  she  went 
out.  .  - 


Andreski:    I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  letting  me  spend  this 
tiine  with  you.    ^fciy  we  begin  by  your  recalling  the 

(     happiest  time  in  your  life?  ' 

■■  ■  •      V        '       ■    .  . 

The  happiest  time  in  my  life  was  when  I  was  about  10 
years  old.     I  left  my  parents'  compound  and  went  to 
live  with  ?(iy  sister,  who  was  married.    Then  I  lived 
a  care-free  life  and  all  I  knew  was  that  I  could  eat 
food  any  time  I  desired.    Evenki f  there  was  only  a 
little  food  in  the  house,  I  knew  that  m^sister  would 
see  that  everybody  ate.    During  that  tii»  1  did  not 
know  that  to  marry  a  husband  was  not  a  simple  thing  - 
that  to  be  a  housewife  in  Ibibio  land  was  a  life  full 
of  responsibilities.;   That  a  housewife  does  hot  get 
money  for  food  from  their  husbands  but  rather  that  we 
feed  them  with  the  .little  money  we  get  from  farming. 

l^hen  did  this  happy  life , of  your  childhood  end?. 

Let's  see.    Well,  I  stayed  with  my' -sister  who  was 
married  for  five  years  before  she  became  a  mother. 
After  she  was  pregnant  for  two  months  she  went  into 
.the  fattening  room,  as  it  was  then  the  custom.  We 
were  all  surprised  when ,  after  she  had  stayed  there 
"for  6  months,  nshe  iDecame  sexiousiy  ill  -and  tiieti'-in 
th%  fattelning  room.    Then  I  had  to  l^ve  and  went 
back  home  t<f  my  pairents*  compound.  * 


Woman: 

«  - 

c 

a 


Andreski : 

V 

Woman : 


In  Old  wives'  tales;  life  stories  of  African  women  (New  York: 
'schockeh  Books,  1970),  pp.  85-89.  i    "  ■ '.,  ■ 
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Andreski:    Didn't  I  hear  tliat  you  married  your  late  sister's 
husband? 

Woman:         That  is  true.    He  paid  a  heavy  bride  price  for  my 
sister  and  then  she  died  without  even  leaving  him 
a  child!    My  parents  were  sorry  about  that  and  called 
my  sister  *  s  ilusband  and  asJ$^d  him  to  choose  another 
•girl  in  ,thef family  in  place  qf  his  late  wife.  At 
first  he  didn't  want  to,  but  my  parents  knew  that  he 
had  great  rank  as  a  good  trader  at  that  time,  so  they 
begged  him  to  take  me.    Later  he  accepted-    This  took 
place  while  I  was  11  or  12.    I  got  pregnant  immediately. 

Andreski:    This  seems  young  to  have  a  child. 


Wpman: 


Andreski : 


Woman s 


\  . 


Andreski: 


Woman: 


Oh,  that  was  not  my  problem  with  this  husband. 
Apparently  he  practiced  powerful  juju  (black  magic) 
on  liis  wives  and  in  fact  my  life  became  in  danger. 

You  mean,  you  feel  he  actually  tried  to  kill  you?  ^ 
What  happened?    How  did  you  find  out?  • 

I  didn^  exactly  find  this  out.  '  Rather,  others  told 
me.    This  is  what  happened.  " Every  day  my  job  was  to- 
bring  water  home  in  a  certain  pot.    It  was  the  same 
pot  and  the  same  job  my  sister  ha0  done.    I  soon 
found  out  that  the  days  I v5 forgot  to  fill*  this  pot  1 
would  get  sick  and  would'  not  get  well  until  I  remeia- 
beref*«Jli6  fill  the  pot  with:  water.    I  began  to  see  that 
therS^as  sc»ne  sort  of  magic  in  that  pot  and  I  aske4 
other's  who  were  older  than      about  it.    They  became 
alarmed  and  told  me  to  divorce  my  husband  immediately 
because  he  was  the  sort  of  .person  whtf  used  juju  on 
his  wives  —  in  fact,  five  of  them  hadj3ied  already 
and  people  in  this  village  were  afraid  to  give*  their 
daughters  to  him  as  wives  because  of  this« 

*  *       -  ^  ■ 

I 'can  see  tJJat  this  informatio|i  would  have  scared  you. 
What  did  you  do  then? 

Of  course  I  did  divorce  him,  just  as  soon  as  I  gave 
birth  to  my  first  son. 


Andreski:    By  giving  your  husband  a  son,  could  you  say  that  you* 
"  — — -  -"had  satisfied  i:he  conditions  of  the  isride  ^price  this 
man  had  paid  for  your  sistc 
f 

Yes.    The  bride  price  in/ a  way  bought  a  child. 


Woman : 
Andreski ; 
Woman: 


ERIC 


You  must  have  been  relieved  to  be  rid  of  this  man. 

Not  at  all.  In  fact  the  days  that  followed  were  the 
unhappiest  days  of  my  life. ■  We  had  never  quarreled, 
you^ee.    And,  after  .1  returned  to  my  parents  I  thought 
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Andr eski : 
Woman: 


Andreski: 

Andreski : 
Woman: 

jylidreski : 

Woman: 
Andreski: 


woman: 


Andreski ; 


that  I  would  npt  marry  again  in  my  life, 
depressed. 

But  I  see  that  you  did  maurry  again. 


I  was  very 


(Laughing)    Oh,  yes/  almost  immediately.    I  worked 
fast  and  started  negotiating  with  hiirn  soon  af tier  the 
divorce  so  X  was  only  home. with  my  parents  fox?  three 
months. 

And  has  this  marriage  turned  out  well? 

I  am  content,    I  gave  my  husband  many  children  and 
at  present  I  cannot  be  maltreated  by  him  as  long  as 
my  children  are  living.  ' 

How  many  children  do  you  have? 

I  have  three  male .children  and  six  females.  There 
were  13  altogether,  but  four  died.  Unfortunately, 
too,  som^  of  my  daughters  married  into  wicked  families 
and  as  a  result  many  of  their  children  died. 

You  believe,  then, /that  when  something  terrible 
happens,  like  the  death  of  a  child, " someone  has 
caused  it? 

Oh  .yes.    It  may  be  an  evil  spirit  living  inside  the 
person,  of,  course.      r  * 

I  asked  you  earlier  about  your  second  marriage,  I 
would  like  some  more  information,  if  you  don't  mind. 
For  example,  what  was  your  life  like  when  you  lived 
with  this  husband?  ^ 

Ah,  well,  you  see  I  was  in  a  very  fortunate  position 
there.    I  was  the  sen^br  wife  and  my  three  co-wives 
had  to  give  Bie  respect.    Alsa,  we  all  got  along  very, 
well.    We  did  everything  in  common  and  were  kind  to 
one  another.    We  could  even  go  into  each  other '9 
hutsVand  borrow  things  without  the  other  one  ca^-ing. 

I  understand  that  it  is  important  to  get  along  .with 
your  co-wives  —  perhaps  more  important  than  With 

-your  Jiusband .  But,  were-you  never^ .  say,  j aalsms^Qf  

each  other?  i 


Woman: 


f  course,  where  more  tha^  one  woraan  marries  a  man 
there  is  always  jealousy  between'^ them.    But  in  our  ' 
case  there  was  not  as  much  andl,  if  I  may  brag  a  V 
little,  it  was  because  of  me- 
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Andreski;    How  is  this  so? 

'  .  ••  ' 

Womans         Well,  as  senior  wife  I,  of  course,  advised  my 

husband,    I  always  insisted  that  he  share  anything 
among  his  wives  in  order  of  their  seniority.  For 
example,  with  dresses.    I  arranged  with  him  to  suit 
every  wife  so  that  none  of  us  might  compl&in  that 
hers  is  inferior  to  another's. 

Andreski:    So  being  married  into  a  polygamous  family  worke'd,  . 
well  fo|:  you?  *  • 


Woman  [ 


It  did  for  me.    But. I  must  say  that  I  would  be  very 
happy  if  any  of  my  daughters  owned  her  husband  a lozie. 
There  are  disadvantages  to  a  husband  with  many,  wives. 
Especially  if  she  is  a  juniot  wife,  she  has  no  control 
over  her  husband.  .  Anything  she  gets  from  him  has  to 
be  discussed  with  the  senior  wife.    Also,  it  is, harder 
for  the  husband  to  make  ends  meet.^    And  the  husband 
shares  his  love  among  the  other  wives.         '     -  s 


Andreski: 


Woman: 

A- 


A  final  thing  I  want  to  aslr  you  about  is  your  work. 
How  have  you  supported  yourself? 

1  do  not  do  handmade  crafts.  .When  I  wias  a  girl  I 
sold  crawfish  for  my  mother.    When  I  married,  I  did 
.    \       •     farming  and  small  trading.    When  my  children  gr^w  up 

they  told  me  not  to  wor;ry  about  myself  so  much  in  doing 
my  trading.    So  they  hav0  beeh  giving  me  ■  some  mo%'y 
for  my  food.  /  .         '  / 

.      ■    .  •     '  '  •'  ■  .  ■. 

Andreski:    You  are  living  alone  here.  .Are  you  happy  doing  that? 


Woman: 


Living  here  is  where  I 
I  would  not  iive  herW. 
my  interest  will  never 
son  *  s  cojQ^ound ,  agaixi 
though.  They  have  aljl 
outside,  of  my  family, 
was  the  kindest  of  al! 
one  has  been  as  kind. 


like  it  best.    If  I  did  not 
Luckily  I  have  children  so 
stray  from  this  compound,  my 

I  do  miss  my  agegroup  friends^ 
died  so  now  I  have  no  friends 
I  remember  that  my  grandmother 
to  me.    But  since  she  died,  no 


Andreski:    Thank  you  for  spending  this  time  with  me.    I  wish 
you  well'.  1  ^ 
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DIGGING  CHART  <- 

^    Name '  of  Culture       ..  .     TxyuEtjoyial  AfHea       .    .       .  \ 

Name  of  Reading  Selection      "Magic  Vatei?  Pot^ "  (Old  Hves  *  Tales} 

List  examples  from  the  reading  that  show  evidence  of  political, 
economic  or  personal  power  of  women. 


POLITICAL 

ECONOMIC 

'  PERSONAL 

^  -  Mentions  agegvoitp  * 
fm-^ru^—^is  a  group 
they  would  hdue  had 
some  d&gTee  of  power,, 

-  SuperDiaed  QO-^vea 
in  eeoond  riwo^ric^e. 

".Sister  in  aharge  of  ? 
food  growing  cmd 
prepcLmti^n, 

-  She  gets  her  own 
rmney  frm  farming 
and  trading.  ; 

-  She  shoj^es  work  cam 
po$aeqaion8  lifith  co^ 

-  She  has  indireat 
pomx"  fj^om  eqonmic ' 
eup^rt  given  by 

-  f/(32*e  loose  clothing 
(freedoffi  of  mue^nt.) 

-  Cam  free:  life  as  a 
child,  ' . 

-  Fattening  ceremony 
(could  be  seen  hy  'us 
ae  either  po^^r-"- 
beoauee  young  wmen 
got  status  from  it— 
or  lack  of  power, 
beaoMse  it.  wm  Md  ■ 
for  health) . 

-  one  couoa  gev  a  a^vox'ae 
and  rmarry. 

< 

•  * 

-  Agegroup  friends  and  '. 
cO'WiveB  gave  her  otm-  . 
pmionship, 

-  When  sh0  was  old  she 
could  choose  where  she 
wanted  to  live. 

J  .  -          : '  ^  

'A 

^  She  got  indirect  power 
in  that  she  could  not 
be  mietreated  by  hex* 
husband  as  lartg  as    .  ^ 
her  children  were 
living n 

1  1 

Note:    Itie  entries  in  this  chart  represent  the  thoughts  of  the"  authors  of  * 
Sources  of  Strength.    Other  peqple  will  certainly  have-  additional  and  dif- 
ferent  intea:pretat2bns  of  the  reading. 


f 
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After  students  have  "dug"  together  as  a  class,  they  could 
work ^ individually  or  in  small  groups  to  fill  out  the  pigging 
Chart (s)  for  the  selections  they  read. 

Ask  one  person  from  each  group  to  report  on  the  examples  of 
power  the  group  found  in' each  category.    After  each  group 
reports,  ask  students  for  which  categories  they  needed  more 
evidence  J         :  .       '  .  * 

5,'  Readings  T  , 

Assign  readings  to  sttt»44pts  for  the  traditional  section  of 
the  second  culture  you-  will  study.    ~  "  ~~ 


6.^ 


7. 
8. 


Traditional  Overview,  Second  Culture 

Present  background  information  from  the  traditional  over- 
view of  women  in  the  second  culture  you  .will  study.  Students 
should  read  at  least  two  short  selections ■ or  one  long  onfe  for 
each  culture. 

Assign  Personal  Expectations  interview  (see  page  42  ), 


ii 


Ask  Students  to  dig  for  eviden^ce  of  political,  economic  and 
personal  power  in  t^he  reading (s)  they've  selected  for  the 
second  culture. 


An  excerpt  from  one  of  the  readings  on  traditional  China 
and  a  sample  Digging  Chart  are  printed  on  the  next  pages , 
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CHIA  YING-IM,  THE  ONE  WHO  WAS  SOLD,  AGED  53 

,    *      "  <•  • 

■  ^ 

I  am  from  Hengshan  hsien,    Li  Hai-yuan's  wife,  Chiau Pu-lan, 
is  my  sister.    Ours  was  a  poor  family,  and  when  L;  was  sixi;een  I 
was  married  off  to  a  pedlar  and  tinker,  who  took  me  with  him  to 
Hopeh.    He  began  smoking  opium  and  stopped  working  his  land  and 
so  he  lost  it.    He  began  going  round  the  villages  xaending  cooking 
vessels.    He  was  often  away  for'  long  times  at  a  stretch. 

I  looked  after  our  house  in  Wuan  Hsien.    I  don't  know  what 
he  paid  for  his  opium,  but  I  got  less  and  loss  from  him  and  in 
the  end  I  was  getting  nothing  at  all.    As  I  did  not  want  myself 
,and  our  daughter  to  starve  to  death,  I  took  a  place  with  a  farmer 
called  Sving,    He  was  a  medium-sized  farmer  with  his  own  land.  I 
worked  there  for  four  months.    1  had  no  pay,  but  food  for  myself 
and  my  daughter. 

When  I  was  twenty-two  I  was-  sold.  (Weeps.)  He  came  one 
day  and  fetched  me  and  my  daughter  and  took  us  to  a  slave  dealer 
called  Yang.  {Weeps i)  My  husband  sold  us  so  as  to  get  money 
for  opium.  I  never  saw  him  after  that.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
told  that  he  was  dead.  When  I  had  bee;n  two  days  with  Yang,  the 
slave  dealer,  he  sold  me.  He  sold  me  and  my  daughter  for  220 
silver  dollars  to  a:  farmer  called  He  Nung-kung. 

I  was  very  unhappy.  Mr.  He  was  an  old  maja.  He  was  twenty- 
three  ye;ars  older,  than  I  was.  We  did  not  lo'^e  each  other.  But 
he  was  kind.  I  wasn't  i3.1-treate^,  there,  neither  by  him  nor  by 
his  family, -  Actually,  he  was  a  nice  old  man.  (Weeps.)  He  had 
his  own  househoid  and  did  not  live  with  his  family,  i  bof e  him 
a  son,  so  everyone  was  kind  to  me.  ^ 

Then  he  fell  ill  and  died.    I  was  thirty-five  then;    I  had 
a  daughter  and  a  son.    One  child  by  either  marriage.  (Weeps.) 
He  Nurig-kung  died  on  ^9  April  according  to  the  moon ^ calendar. 
That  was  during  the  w^r.     It  was  1944.     (Weeps.)     In  January  , 
the  following  ,^ear ,  I  gave .  birth  to  a  daughter ,    She  died  when  , 
she  was  seven,     (Weeps.)     I  was  ^^regnant  when  Mr.  He  died,  so 
they  had  not  been  able  to  marry  me  off  again  immediately. ^  * 

1  was,'  of  course,  a  widow  and  a  Jburden  on  the  village.  ■■  ^  '  \ 
The  landlord  wanted  to  marry  me  off.    My  husband's  relatives, 
that  is  Mr.  He's  relatives,  wanted  to  marry  me  off,  too,  in 
order  to  get  the  house  and  my  children.    There  was  a  man  in 
the  village  who  was  willing  to  buy  me.     I  don't  know  how  they 
arranged  it,  and  I  don't  know  who  he  was.    But  I  didn't  want 
to  any  longer.     I  just  wanted  to  be  with  my  children.     (Weeps *) 
In  order  to  get  out  of  this  new  marriage,  I  lied  and  said  that 
I  was  already  forty-one.    Then  he  thought  that  I, would  not  be 

f ert i le  any -more  and  -wouldn  * t  have  me .    That  ^as  what  I  had   

reckoned  on.    After  that  I  was  left  in  peace.  • 


*In  Jan  Myrdal,  Report  from  a  Chinese  village     (New  York:  Vintage, 
1972).,  pp.  203-204. 
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PEJRSONAL 


"I  uae  mco^ried         '  0 
off. . . "  Husband  sold 
her  and  her  dm^hter. 
Sold  again  by  slaoe 
dealer. 


ECONOMIC 

Got  no  mn$y  fj*opi 
husband. 


4 


10 


Son  gave  herj-ruii-  3 
rect  powers-people 
were  kind,  to  her. 

Indirect  power:  4 
because  she  was  preg- 
mnt,  was  not  married 
off  again':  S  • 


Lied  and  gat  out  of  8 
new  marriage. 


10 


\2 


Uorjwd  for /food  and  6' 
board. 


8 


10 


POLI^^IGAL 

ffo  political 
power  evident t 


Note:    Ttie  ratdi^  on  this  chart  are  subjective  and  ooiparative 
on  the  part  of  ti>e  authoors  of  Sxofc^s  of  Strength;  the  ratings 
should  not  be  seen  as  absolute.  ' 
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3,  Comparison 


After  you've  presented  information  on  two  traditional 
cultures  and  students  have  dug  for  evidence  hf  women's  , 
power'  in  their  readings,  spend  some  time  corapariilg  the 
cultures,  .  ^ 

Ask  students  to  think  of  as  many  ways;  as  they  can  in  ^ich 
the  t^  cultures  were  alike  and  different.    Make  two  columns 
on  the  boards    Differences  and  Similarities.    Conduct  a  ^ 
disctission  comparing  first  the  differences  and  then  the 
similarities  between  the  roles  and  circumstances  of  women 
in,  for  example,  China  and  Africa.    Write  the  stiidents* 
responses  on  the  boai^d  in  the  two  columns.    If  you  feel  ^ 
they  have  missed  any  major  category—  political,  econanic, 
personal  —  point  this  out  towards  the  end  of  this  part  of  . 
the  exercise.  ■  Conclude  with  this  question ;    What  strikes  . 
you  as  the  most  outstanding  similarity  and  the  most  out- 
standing difference  between,  the  two  cultures  and  theijp - 
histories?  ,  ^  • 


IQ^    Personal  Expectations 


In  "Digging,"  students  learned  how  to  generate  questions 
to  determine  and  describe  the  position  of  women  in  a  society, 
In  "Personal  Expectations,"  students  will  consider  what  in- 
dividual .  women  expected  of  theias^lves.  .  . 

fjtie  objectives  for  this'  activity  are  for  students  to: 

f^)  Identify 'eii^eatatioris  of ^ixmrn  whm  Btu^ 

expectations  they  had  when 'they  wem  fdoJ^eBaents  as 
to.  hew  they  would  Hue  their 'lives:  •  the  kind  of  work  .  , 

they  would  do,  whether  th&y  would  marry ^  whether  th^ 
•    would  have  children,  whether  they  would  rsmaiii 'in  the  '  . 
commnity  where  they  mre  bom  or live  elsewhere^  and. 

(2)  Recognize  various  factors  which  contributed  to  cfmngea 

in  these  expectations  as  the  wmen  gr^  older*      —         ;^  . 

•  '       «  *      ■   .  «  ■      0       ■  - 

This  activity  consists  of , an  interview  by  each  student  of 
a  woman  they  know.    Give  this' assignment  to  sttidents  several 
days  ahead  o£  time  ^-sometime "during "the  second  overview 
or-'Digging  activity.    This  is  the  assignment:  . 

Ask  a  woman  in  your  family  (grandmother,  mother, 

 older  sister,  -aunt  >  sister-in-law)  -  or  a  iieighbor  

(older  friend,  relative  of  a  friend,  a  Woman  who 
works  in  a  local  business)  two  questions:  , 

•  •  When  you  were  in  high  school,  did  you  expect 
to  be*^oing  in  your  life  what  you  are  doing 
now?   '  ■ 
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Since  this  question  is  a  broad  one,  you  may  wish  to 
laake  it  more  specif  it;  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  . 
of  your  relative  or  f fiend.    For  example k  you  could 
asks 

•  When  you  were  ray  age,  did  you  expect  to  be 
married  or  single  now? 

•  ,  '  '  '  ■      ■   '  *v 

•  OR,  When  you' were  my  age,  did  you  expect  to 
be  working?    Doing  th^s  kind  of  work? 

Then  ask:  #  ' 

.    * •  What  do  you  think  caused  you  to  be  doing 

something  different  from  what  you  expected 
Cor  what  do  you  think  caused  you  to  reach 
your  goals  or  expectations)?  • 

Piai^^pn  spending  about  45  minutes  in  conversation  with 
the  person  you  have  d^ided  to  interview.    It  would,  be 
a  good  idea  to  choose  someone  with  whom  you  feel  you 
would  be  comf or tab},e  talking.  . 

When  you  ask  the  wooaan  if  she  is  willing  to  be  inter- 
viewed, explain  you  »'Will  be  using  |ier  t^sponse  asfpart 
of  an  activity  fpr  a  course  in  school,  and  find  otit  if 
she  wishes  to  be  anonymous. 

•       •  '  ,       ■  .  ■  ■,    ^-^  ■'  *  '  ,  . 

After  talking  to  the  woman,  write  notes  on  what  she  * 
said  so  that  you  can  repbrt  to  the  class  (alx)ut  four 

-  days  from  the  day  the  as  alignment  is  given) .    If  you 
feel  the  need  tc^; -take  no t^s  "during  the  intervi^  and 
you  think  it  wofxH  make  the  person  you're  interviewing 
uncomf ortab,ie ,  jot  damn  some  key  words  ,to  remind  you 

.  ,  later- what  Was  -said.  - 

I^^wial  probably  take  several  class  periods  for  students  t& 
sh^re,  the  results  of  their  interviews  —  depending  on  how 
much  detail  you  ^sk  them  to  give. 

•  ■"■     *■  '         '  ■     ■  *    ,  ■.    ■  ■ 

You.  can  focus  —  and  shorten  —         discussioii  by  asking 
students, to  report  in  the  following  way; 
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12. 


4d 


Expectations  Actual 


What. 
Caused 
Difference 


a.  Kind  of  work 

b.  Marriage  or 
relationships 

c.  Children 

d.  Where  she  * 
lives 

e.  Leisure  time 


,1 


Have  students  spend  some  time  asking  each  other  or  dis- 
cussing with  the  whole  class  the  following  quest3[on:.  Do 
you  think  that  the  person  you  interviewed  made  choices 
based  chiefly  on  her  own  preferences  or  chiefly  on  what 
her  family  or  society  expected  of  her? 


11.  Readings 


.assign  r^^flngs  td  students,  or  select  a  film,  for  the 
Continuity  and  Chapge  section^  of  the  first  culture  you're 
working  wi^th.  §        -  ,  rf'  ' 

Contimiity  and  Change  Overview,  First  Culture 

f  .        *  -  -  •        ■      ~'-   -  •  '  • 

Present  background  information ^from  the  Continuity  and 
Change  overview  of  weaaen  in  the  ^rst  culture  you're 
sftudying,  - 


13.  Changes 


The^ 6B jectives  of  this  activity  are  for  students  to: 

(1)  De8Qiri,be  ^  ahanges  —  either  pos'iHve  or  negative  — 
which  have  oaaurred  in  the  soaieixil  position  of  the 
wanen  in  the  aulUire,    Consider  the  political  and 
eaonomia  power  of  women  in  the  society^  and 

,      (B)  Describe  changes  —  either  positive  or  negative  — 

wfiich  indiviSMzt  women  in  the  atdture  hm)e  personally 

 ^^experienced.    Consider  the  number  oM  quality  of 

options  open  to  tlim  in'  activities ^  persons  they  can 
relate  to^  pZcu:e^  they  can  live  in  or  trai^el  to  or 
visit.    Consider  the  degree  of  satisfaction  they 
gain  from  their  lives ^    '  -  » 
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1  •  _'./>•  ■  , 

'      *     .  *         ■  •   ■'     .   •  ' 

A.  Tell  students  to  use  their  infonnation  about  life  in 
trstditional  Africa  or  their  reading  of  the  life  exper- 
iences of  women  as  a  Basis  for  comparison  with  women 
in  the  film.         '  ' 

B.  Write  Political,  Economic  and  Personal  on  the  board 
and  tell  students  they  are  going  to  use  these  cate- 
gories to  look  for  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  women 
in  Malawi. 

C.  As  each  category  is  discussed,  yon  might  read  again  . 
the  definitions  in. the  essay  "Women's  Power." 


Political; 


Economic 


Personal: 


Is  the  wc«man  a  *dec  is  ion-maker  in  the 
family  or  community?  If  yes,  do  h6r 
decisions  affect  major  or  minor  matters? 

Does  she  grow  food,  produce  or  trade 
goods,  work  for  a  wage?    Does  she  have 
any  say  in  how  the  goods  she  produces 
or  money  she  earns  is  Used? 

How  many  options  are  open  to  her  in  her 
use  of  time,  her  activities,  persons  she 
can  relate  -to,  places  she  can  live  in,  ^ 
travel  or  visit?    Does  she  have  control  - 
over" the  use  of  her  body?    Can  she  decide 
whom  to  marry?    Can  she  decide  whether- or 
not  to^h^ve  children?    Can^Jshe  choosexthe 
kind  of  work  she  wants?    Whajb  degree/of 


satisfaction  does  she  get  out  of  her  li^e? 


D.    Examine  one  woman  at  a  time  looking  for  indications 
<^f  change,  '  ^  I 


■/ -: 
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SINf 

Malawi:    The  Women* 


SAMPLE  LESSON  FOR  CHANGES  USING  THE  FILM 


Village 
Vicman: 


Stoail 
Town 


^bthing  direc±Xy  said. 
Msn  not  arpqnd,  so 
possibly  raans^  deci- 
sions are  'Tytfyip  lay 
wroen. 


In  fapiily,  no 
change.'  "It's 
a  man's  decision 
\4iere  v??  live. " 


Nothing  said. 


t—  ■• 

Wt3o:ien  work  at  nany 
things.    Build  houses 
together  {possiJbly  a 
real  change) .  Sorae 
modem  egaipment 
seen  (faicydles)  . 
Men  work  in  cities/ 
mi  HPS. 


Has  sanall  garden, 
tsit  not  large  enough. 
In  village,  had  a 
large  plot.   Has  to 
buy  food  in  market?  ■ 
food  ei^Jei^ve  and 
of  lower  quality 
{^^ative  d^ange) . 
Hu^and  has  930d 
job,  economically 
well-off  (positive 
change) . 


She  is  a  secretary. 
"If  you  like  job  and 
work  hard,  you  can 
get  ahead. "  Seaais 
well-^ff . 


PERSONftL 

Monogamcus  irprriages. 
Dissatisfaction  over 
men  not  being  th4re 
(negative  change)!. 


Life  easier:   ha^  ^ 
nachine  to  ^ins^  her 
com,  taJces  cla^«s 
in  sewing,  etc.  at  , 
oonminity  center 
(positive  change). 
Prefers  village  JLifce; 
friends  there .  diild- 
ren  look  down  oii 
villas  life.  Doesn't 

husband  en(^i^, 
works  too  hard  (nega- 
tive <;iiange)  . 


Lives  with  grand- 
mother on  her  estate. 
"I'm  ini^)endenti 
jybst  women  m^*  age    ,  * 
are  married.    I  oould 
be  too,. but  if^s  a 
matter  of  finding 
the  right  w^" 
(possible  positive 
change),    dses  bus 
as  transportation,; 
buxt  it  tal^  too 
long.  ' 


i 


*  Los  Angeles:  Churchill  Films,  1971.  / 
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If  a  reading  done; 

A.  Ask  students  to  work  in  small  groups  according  to  the 
reading  tjiey  selected  on  change.    If  the  whole  class 

•     read  the  same  selection,  have  them  divide  into  groups 
/    of  5-6.-    As  a  group,  ask  them  to  look  through  their 
selection  and  mark,  or  write  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
every  indication  they  can  find  of  changes  in    (1)  how 
society  views  the  woman,  and    {2)  hpw  she  views  herself. 
For  societal  change,  remind  them  to  consider  the  poli- 
tical, econcHnic  and  personal  power  of  women.  For 
*  personal  change,  students  may  consider  the  number  and  . 
quality  of  options  open  to  the  womaii,  persons  she  can 
relate  to>  places  she  can  live  in  or  travel  to  or  ' 
visit,  and  the  degree  of  satisfactioQ  she  gains  from 
her  life,    i»oint  out  that  change  can  be  negative  as 
well  as  positive,  . 

'•  •  .  ■  ■ 

B.  Have  the  gapoups  report  the  examples  of  change  they 
found  and  list  them  on'  'the  board  under  the  headings 

/Political,  Economic  and' Personal. 

C.  Ask  the  class  to  assess  the  degree  of  s^isfaction 
eacA  woman  they  read,  about  derives  fr<m  her  life. 

An  alternative  discussion  focus  is  to  ask^students  to  look 
for  these  things  in  their  reading (s) s  ■  / 

■  >-.'  •  >•  , 

A.  Indications  of  ways  one  woman^n  their  reading  hais  con- 
trol over 'her  life.    Ddes  this  indicate  changes? 

B.  '   Indications  of  ways  one  woman  from  their  readings  was 

not  able  to  exercise  much  pontrol.    poes  this  intricate 
changes? 

C.  If  she  did  not  have  much  control,  what  was  one  major  '  ^ 
cultural,  historical  or  personal  factor  which  contributed 
tO;  this  situation?  ; 

D.  Ask  the  class  if  they  can  assess  the  degree  of  satis- 
faction ahy  of  the  women  they  re^d  about  derived  from 
her  life. 

' Readings 

Assign  readings  to  students,  or  select  a  film,  for  the 
CoritiriuitY  and  Change  sect       of  the  second  culture  you* re 
working  with.     ~\  ~  .  i 

Continuity  and  Change  Overview,  Second  Culturg  / 

Present  background  information  from  the  Contini  and 
Change  Overview  in  the  second  culture  you • re  studying. 


changes  /        *  ^ 

Do  the  Changes  activity  that*  is  outlined  in  #13  for  either 
the  film  or  the  readings.- 

Comparison  ^ 

? 

Compare  continuities  and  changensK  in  the  two  cultures 
you've  been  working  with. ^  We  recondnend  spending  several 
claiss  periods  in  discussing  the  Similarities  and  differ- 
ences of  Economic,  political  and  personal  ppwer  of  womei\ 
in  the  two  cultures.    A  chart  comparing  the  major  changes 
in  China' and  Africa  is  printed  on  pages  55-60;  use  this 
as  a  guide  for  creating  your  own  chart  if  you're  comparing 
cultures,  other  than  China  and  Africa.     •  ,  ^' 


* 


,The  comparison  list  we  have  prepared  is  long  and  detailed. 
The\studentSy  of  course,  do  not  have  to  discover  every 
comparison  but  they  should  find  some  excunples  of  differ- 
ences and  similari-^iee^  ;Eqr  e^ch  of  the  three  spheres  pf . 
power.    '  \    ■  ^  .  ' 

A.    Refer  to  thei  differences  and  similarities  between 
the  cultures; you  have  studied  as  you  present  the 
information  pn  Continuity  and  Change.  >, 
.)'■    ,  .    ^'         i"     ■  •  •  '  .        ■  . 

B«    In  comparing  China  and  Africa  (or  two  other  cultures 
outside  the  United  States) ,  include  a  third  c*olumn 
labelled  "U.S."  and  have  students  discuss  the, situation 
in  the  United  States,  as  they  perceive  it,  for  each 
it^;,  ■  ■  ^     '  ■•       -      ■      \  * 

C .  One  class  who  used  this  unit  divided  themselves  into 
four  groups,     Oi\e  group  made  a  chart  which  listed  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  economic  sphere, 
another*  did  a  chart  on  political  compWiscns,  anoth|er 
on  personal  similarities,  another  on  personal  differ- 
ences.   The  charts  were  put  up  around  the  room  and  the 
class  as  a  whole  added  to  them,  ,and  compared  each  Item 

.    with  the  United  States. 

D,  Another  class  concluded  the  China/Aff ica  unit  by.  making 

very  large  collage  of  women  in  Africa  and  another  one 
of  women  in  China.    They  combined  pictures  they  found 
in  magazines  and  their  own  art  work.    They  mixed  scenes 

 rom  ^he;^ast  and  the  present .  -These  made  a  colorful  — 

visual  impression  that  they  constructed  into  a  kind  ofc 
kiosk  that  stood  for  a  time  in  a  corner  of  the  school 
•  hall.  \,  ■ 


I 


B4 


OkPARISON  OF  MftJOR  CHANGES  IN  CHINA.  AFRICA 


CHINA 


AFJIICA 


GENERAL' 


1^  In  ChinSi,  change. for  . women 
tfw   grew  from  the  political 
creation  of  new  social 
norms  resulting  frc^  the 
Communist  Revolution  of 
-  1949.    '  ' 

2 .  In  modern  China ,  men  and 
woiaen  are  encouraged  to 
work  together  to  upgrade 
the  status  of  women  in  \ 
order  to  eliminate  the 
extrejne  differences  of 
sexual  status  of  Old 

China,  - 

■     ■  '  ? 

3 .  The  Ohanges  in  China  are 
generally  seen  as  bene- 
ficial to  the ^status  of 
women. 


1.  In  Africa,  the  impetus  for 
change,  for  women  came  not 

.      as  a  political  ideology 
^     that  was* enforced,  by  and  . 
large,  from  the  top  down 
but  fxcm  the  less  direct,  ' 
less  planned  interaction  of 
changing  economic,^  pol£ti-  ' 
^  cal  and  cultural  forces  in" 
the  society.  , 

2.  ;  This  process  of  change  is  , 

complex  and  more  like 
the  situation  "in  America. 

where  the  struggles  and 
pressures  of  the  wcMnen  them- 
selves s€»netimes  bring  them  • 
into  direct  conflict  with 
.,     each  other  and  with  men. 

3 .  Change  has  not  always  been 
beneficial  to  the  status 

and  power  of  women  in  Africa, 
in  some  spheres,  there  ha? 
been  a  deterioration  of 
woi^n's  power. 


ECONOMIC 


Differences 


1.  More  jobs  are  available 
for  women,  particularly 
in  what  was  once  tradi- 
tional male  work. 


-2  .  Women  have  ^3een  -encour- 
aged to  participate  in 
national  ecoaomic  modern- 
ization.  ^  ■ 

3 .  Women  are  considerably 
less  dependent  on  men 
-  than  traditionally  . 


1 .  Europeans  tend  to  ignore  the^ 

traditional  roles  of  women 
•     and  offer  preferred  job  op- 
*   portunities  to  men.<-- 

-.2,-Womeni^don.'  t  .participate  Jji 
the  cash  economy  to  the  same 
'  extent  as  men. 

3i  In  towns,  women  have  become 
more  economi  cal ly  dependent 
on  men  .  -■  i 
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Differences  (Cont. ) 


4.  With  land  redj.stribtition', ' 
women  receiv^  land  and « 
have  been  txained  in 
modern  fanflingf  techniques. 

5«  Women  are  trained  for  in-' 
dustrial  work.      *  \ 

6.  yfomen  have  mobility  to  do 
their  work,  a&  do  men. 

7,  Women  are  assigned  work* 
they  are  encouraged  not  to 
work  when  national  produc- 
t;ion>  is  low. 


4.  Land  has  been  taken  'from 
women?  women  are  le^t  out 
of  modern  developments  in 
agriculture. 

5 .  Technical  training  for  women 
lags  behind  similar  training 
for  men, 

6.  During  the  Colonial  Period, 
men  migrated  to  new  work 
while  women  stayed  at  home. 

,  Now,  poor  and  upper-bias s 
'  women  are  free  to  travel- and 
work?  middle-class  women  tend 
to  3tay  near  home. 

fCMaen  now  have  greater  lati- 
:ude  to  choose  the  type  of 
wori  they  want  to  do.  ^ 

Similarities  \ 

1.  Most  women  work  outside  their  ho^e.  y 

2.  Most  women  are  economically  ihdependenJ:  frm  their  husbands. 

3.  In  some' spheres ,  women  do  not  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  are  not  given  the  higher  ranking  jolas.         ■      >  ^ 

4.  i;ducated  women  do  not  have  to  fight  t^e  job  barriers  that 
w^a^en  do  in^uthe  ^est,  \  . 

5.  WonAi  may  join  same-sex  associations  aiid  unions  which  give 
them  collective  economiq  power. 


POLITICAL 


Differences 


1,  All  women,  regardless  of 

rank  and  education,  are 
 r-encouraged  to  participate 


in  politics. 

2.  Women's  rights  is  seen  as 
part  of  class  struggle  and 
men  and  women  both  work  to 
upgraj3e.  the  status  of 
women. 


1,  Wealth  and  status  are  often 
^    requirements  for  political 

---—office.  \  


2.  Instead  of  working  with  women 
to  secure  women's  rights,  men 

■      have  tried  to  replace  the  old 
tribal  authority  over  women  , 
-^ith  European  paternalistic 
attitudes. 
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Differences  (Cont.) 


3*  The  fovernment  has  demon- 
strated a  fairly  strong 
commitment  to  implement- 
ation of  women's  rights* 

4.  Political  dissent. is 
curtailed. 


3.  Although  women  have  their 
rights  "on  paper,"  there 
has  been  little  effective 
implementation  of  these 
rights . 

t        '  » 

4,  Women  ,a re  fi^ee  to' voice 
their  opposition  to  poli- 
tical practices. 


/  Similarities  ; 

1 .  Women  have  the  right  to  vote .  - 

2.  Womqn  participated  in  the  military  struggle  in  the  years 
of  revolution  and/or  independence.  •  -  - 

'  •        '         '        .  ^  -  '  '■  ' 

■  ■      .      ■        y  '  ■  •  . 

3.  Women  have  been  elected  and  appointed  to  political  posts, 
but  the  problem  of  "tokenism"  remains.  * 

4*    Women  are  behind  men  in  holding  key  influential  positions. 

*  >       '  ' 

5.  Women  have  more  political  participation  within  local 
institutions  than  within  national  ones.  ^ 

6.  Women's  political  associations  that  are  fonded  around  the 
special  needs  of  wcanen  are  important.  v 

•      ■    .        r         :  .  ,  .  '         , "  - '      •:  • 

7. ^  Equality  for  wome^i  is  one  of  the  national  goals. 


PERSONAL 


ERIC 


1 .  Women  no  lohgc 
possibility  of 
'  status. 


Differences 


ave  the 
ass 


2.  Personal  happiness  is 
found  by  serving  the 
people  and  the  revolution. 


3.  At  all  stages  of  lifej 
women  live' and  work  with- 
in a  group  cofitext.  " 

4.  Women  are  encpuraged  to  ' 
,  sever  the  ties  with 

China's  past  and  to 
y change. '  '  . 


1.  Class  differences  remain 
and  may  have  increased  with 
f  the  growth  of  a  middle  class 
and  an  educated^  elite^'. 

2;  Personal  happiness  is  in- 

 creaslngly  seen  as  meeting  

one ' s  own  needs . 

3.  Women  may  choose  to  work 
and  live"  alone  in  t^e  towns. 

4.  "  Women  who  become  too  "modern- 

ized"  may  be  criticized. 

■  '68/  '  ■  ■ 
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Differences  ('Cont . ) 


..V 


ERIC 


5.  Strict  morality  forbids 
sexual  alliances  before 
marriage. 

6.  Dating  is  discouraged.  " 

*    ■  ,     ■  * 

7.  Prostitution  has  been 
eliminated.- 

8.  Women^,are  less  concerned 
with  how  they  look. 

9 .  ,Women  wear  functional 
clothes  and  somber 
colors. 


5.  Men  and  women  are  relatively 
free  to  form  sexual  unions 
before  marriage . 

• 

6 .  Men  and  waaien  have  oppor** 
tunities  to  meet. 

•7.  Prostitution  is  increasing. 

8 .  Some  women  conform  to 
Western  standards" of  beauty. 

9.  Women  wear  bright  colors 
-     and  dresses  or  robes. 


Marriage  and  the  Family  .  ^ 


lib..  Chinese  women  actively 
'resist;  the  power  and 
%structure*of . the  tradi- 
'    tional  family. 

11.  Maorriage*  occurs  in  middle 
to  .late  twenties, 

12.  Women  are  considered 
equal  partners  with  men 
in  marriage . 

■» 

13.  Men  are  encouraged  to 

'      participate  in  housework 
and  child-rearing. 


14.  Wife  beating  is  not  - 
allowed. 

15.  ,  Polygainy  and  concub'ines 

are  hot  permitted; 

16.  Women  favor  small 
families  and  practice 

 ^  - bi  r th  control .  •   


17.    Childcare  is  provided 
^or  working  women. 

18 . .  Divorce  is  discouraged . 

♦ 


10.  Some  women  regard  the  tradi-. 
tional  family  -structure  as 

, a. positive  strength. 

11.  Marriage  often  occurs  when 
a  woman  is  in  her  teens. 

12.  In  most  marriages,  husbands 

.   retain  dominant  authority. 

■   ..       w  ^  ■ 

13.  Men  usually  do  not  assume 
responsibility  for,  house- 

.    work  and  child-rearing, 

14k  Wife  beating  still  occurs  *  . 
within  some  marriages. 

15,  Polygamy  is  not  encouraged 
but  it  is  considered  per- 
missible for  a  man  to  have 
mistresses.  :  ' 

16,  Birth  control  is  available, 
but  most  women  desire  many 


♦ 


N': 


,pitied,  , 

17.  Women  have  more  responsibility 
.  for  childcare  thak  they  did 

within. the  extended  family. 

18.  Divorce  is  fairly  easy  to  get 
and.wcsnen  are  getting  custody 
of  €heir  children.  ' 
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Pjj^ferences  (Cont,) 


19.    The  "old  ways"  or 

counter-revolutionary 
thought  are  blamed  for 
society's  ills. 

Education 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23:. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

h. 

6. 


19.  Women. are  blamed  for  social 
problems  related  to  homelxfe 
and  childrdarinig. 


The  concept  of  an  educa- 
ted elite  was ^severely 
attacked. 

All  women  are  educated  as 
a  result  of  the  1949 
campaign  to  erase 
illiteracy. 

Gtris  are.  expected  to 
do  as  well  as  hpys  in 
school  and  are  taught 
the  same  subjects. 

Little  is  known  about  the 
personal  lives  of  Chinese 
women. 


2Q.  An  educated  elite  has  been 
created. 

21.  Girls  tend  to  be  discouraged 
from  continuing  their  educ- 
ation. 

22.  Boys  are  expected  to  achieve 
more  than  girls .  During 
Colonialism I  girls  did  not 
receive  the  same  education 
as  boys.  . 

23.  Women  are  writing  and  pub- 
lishing works  that  express 
their,  feelings  about  their 
personal  lives. 


7. 


8. 


-.9. 


Similarities 

In  the  Yearg  of  Transition  in  China  and  during  the  Colonial 
Period  in  Africa,  wmen  were  influenced  by  the  standards  of 
"feminine'*  beauty  imported  from  the  West.  •  T 

Women  are  encouraged  to  be  strong ^nd  healthy. 

Women  increasingly  desire  a  natural  look  (e.g.,  trend  of 
African  women  to  return  to  the  traditional  hairdo  and . 
dress) . 

Marriage,  motherhood  and^  family  life  are  highly  valued.  « 
Women  may  choose  their  marriage^artners. 

Families  or  the  Party  or  local  associations  in  China  still 
play  a  large  part  in  encouraging  marriages. 

"""There  is  a  trend  toward  the  nuclear  rather  than  the      '  ■ 
extended  family. 

There  is  a  lessening  of  kinship  tie,s  and  the  influence  of 
the  family  on  decisions  between  husband  and  wi'fe. 

New  groups  and  associations  are  replacing  the  role  of  . 
the  family  group. 

■  ■  ■  '  ". .  ■70'       ■  ■ 
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,         -        similarities  (Cont.) 
10 i    Women  still  have  the  major  responsibility  for  housework. 

11.  i)ffomen  have  the  major  responsibility  for  child-rearing. 

12.  Children  within  extended  families  in  Africa  and  at  school 
in  China  are  taught  group  cooperation  and  how  to  take  ceire 

^of  them^selves  and  others. 

13.  Women  who  are  uneducated  4nd  were  raised  in  the  traditional 
way  have  lower  status. 


IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  CONTINUE  CULTURAL  COMPARISONS  WITH  TWO  OR 
MORE  CULTURES,  REPEAT  THE  SAME  SEQUENCE  OP  ACTIVITIES. 


t 


BACKGROUND  OVERVIEWS 


r 


\ 


4  . 


1 
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thi 


Introduction 


Too  often  the  activities  in.  which  males  have  tradition-^ 
ally  had  power  —  politics,  war,  cpainierce  —  seem  to  iae  the 
only  roads  to  power.    Yet,  women  too  have-  had  traditional 
modes  o£  power.    I{i  showing  how  woman  have  exercised  power, 
we  have  divided  women's  power  into  t];^ree«categories  in  the 
overviews  — political,  economic' and  personal,  and  surveyed 
women's  power  in  each  category  in  both  traditional  and  modern 
^mes  in  the  culture  studied . 

j      It  is  important  for  students  to  realize  that  there  are 
S4.gnif leant  differences  in  women's  power,  depending  upon  the 
spcial  structure  in  which  they  live  and  the  activities  in 

ich  they  are  involved.    For  example,  it  is  interesting 
that  queens  in  old  England  had  tremendous  political  power 
but  very  little  personal  power.    They  were  like. puppets  in 
respect  to  decisions  such  as  who  would  make, the  best  marriage  * 
partners  for  them.    In  the  present-day  United  States,  a  woman 
may  have  the  personal  power  to  decide;  whom  to  marry,  but  lack; 
'  power  when  it  comes  to  being  paid  on  a  par  with  men  for  similar 
work. ; 


STUDENT  ACm^lTli    Before  students  study  what  constitutes 
power  in  tmsi^ionat  cultures,  they  should  thi^  shout 
power  in  tHei^om  lives  and  the  lives  of  womn  they  know, 
yhat  do  you  tlmnk  of  when' you  hear  the  woi^  *'power"? 
Using  your  defmition  of  power,  .who  has  that  power?  .1 
Is  there  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  power  men  have  . 
and  wdmm  p^Q?    What  political  power  do  vksmen 
today  have?   Mhat  eoonomia  power?    l/hat  persoml  power? 
Students'  answers  should  be  f Teamed  in  terms  of  specific 
aatimties:    That  is,  in  each  case  they  should  answer  i 
the  qmstion  in  terms ^f  what  exactly  a  womn  had  the  '  / 

jpower  t^  dp.ci^p..  or  achvnp tisk^  -  -  1  -  ,  

When  students  }m>e\discmsed  ''power"  enough  to  have,  a 
feeling  for  the  variety  of  ways  it  is  manifested,  read 
to  them  scme/of  t}^  examples  of  political,  economic 

polit^al  power  from  this  essay,   .  -  t- 
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Definitions  and  Examples 


Political  Power;    Political  power  usually  means  involve- 
mlnt  in  government.    However,  in  SQuroes  of  Strength,  we  use 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense.    For  instance,  a  woman  in  an 
extended  family  Who  exerts  considerable  control  over  everyone 
in  the  household,  from  family  ^embers  to  servants,  is 

.exercising  political  power,  i.e.,  she  influences  individuals  . 
and  groups  to  act  in  directions  of  importance  to  her. 

There  are,  of  course,  examples  of  female  rulers,  or  pf 
cultures  where  women  had  governing  power  because  the  tribal 
structure  was  matrilineal  {line  of  descent  traced  th:cough  the 
jnother) ,  or\matrilocal  (daughter  takes  husband  to  live  at  the 
mother's  home) .    However,  th^re  are  numerous  instances  where 

.  women  in  matrilineal  or  matrilocaX  s^Dcieties  d\d.  not  have  such 

'  -  -        ^  ■  i   ■  ' 

power. '  ■    -  ■  ■   ■  "  .     '  "  r     .  ' .  ' 

>  In  our  view,  a  woman  may  occupy  a  low  pos4t:ion  in  the 
social  hierarchy  but  still  have  power,  such  as  in  cultures 
where  her  role  as  mother  is  central  to  the  culture  (raatri- 
focal  cultures) .    For  example,  a  young  Asian-American  tells 
howler  mother  was  the  center  of  her  family j  ^ 


\ 


. .  .^her  strong  character  dominated  most  of 
our  young  world*    Her  role  was  as  an  Asian 
woman  that  of  a  living  /vessel  of  culture. V 
She  carried  out  the  rites  of  ancestor  wor- 
ship, taught  us  Chinese  etiquette ,  observed 
the  traditional  holidays. . .in  essence,  she 
\^  taught  us  that  we  were  Chinese .  1 

Sometimes  political  power  is  quite  subtle  —  for  example, 
a  woman  might  be  the  voice  behind  the  throne,"  if  her  husband 
or  son  is  in  a  position  of  leadership.    Knowing  the  strong 

motlier-son  T>onds  in  Africa, -we  might  assume H:hat  in  the  

following  recollection,  this  Af rigan^  wcjraan  was  in  a  position 


to. influence  her  son. 


>  ■     .        .  . 

The  most  interesting , or  important  thing  i 
-  can  well  remember  was  when  my  first  son  was 
w  installed  as  village  head  after  his  father... 
During  the  installation,  many  pieces  of  _ 
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advice  were  given  to  him  in  my  presence. 
Traditional  rites  and  customary  rites 
^  were  bestowed  on  him.  2 

Women  have  demonstrated  their  power  when  they  have  indi- 
vidually -or  collectively  refused  to  conform  to  their  culture's 
expectations  of  them  and  hav^  aggressively  demanded  specific 
rights  or  concessions.    For  example,  Sojourner  Tr/th,  a  note^  ' 
African-American  leader,  was  a  classic  noh-Gonfom^r  whose  • 
protests  have  been  highly  acknowledged  by  history.-  This  ip  j  ; 
illustrated  as  early  as  1865  when  sJ^e  pressured  the  president 
of  the  street  railroad  in  Washington,  D.C.  tb  gel> ^  law,  passed 
prohibiting  segregated  cars.    In  spite  of  the  new  law,  Sojourrij 
Truth  encountered  continued  discrimination  in  the  street  ^^ail- 
road  and  dealt  with  it  thusly: 

# 

Not  long  after  this.  Sojourner,  having  occasion 
to  ride,  signaled  the  car,  but  neither  conductor 
nor  driver  noticed  her.    Soon  another  followed..* 

*  but  they  also  turned  away.    She  then  gav0  three 

tremendous  yelps,  "I  want  to  ridel  \I  want  to 
ride44l     I  WANT  TO  RlDEl! 1 . . . "    Pec^le,  carriages, 
go-carts  of  every  description  stood  still.  The 
car  was  effectually  blocked  up,  and  before  it 
could  move  on.  Sojourner  had  jumped  aboard. 
Then  there  arose  a  great  shout  from  the  *crowd , 
"Hal  HarHall     She  has  beaten  him."    The  angry 
, conductor  told  her  to  go  'forward  where  the 

i  *  horses  were  or  he  would  put  her'  out.    Quietly  '\ 

seating  herself,  she  informed  him  that  she  wa|  - 
a  passenger. « .neither  a  Marylander  nor  a  Vir- 
^  ginian  to  fear  his  threats;  but  was  from  the 
Empire  State. of  New  York^  and  knew  the  laws  as 
well  as  he  did,... 
.  ,  Sojourner  rod^  farther  than  She  needed  to 

go?,  for  a  ride  was  so  rare  a  privilege  that  she 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.     She  left  the 
car  feeling  very  happy,  and  said,  "Bless  God ^ 
I  have  had  a  ridp,*'      3  ^ 


A  recent  instance  of  collective  nonconformity  as  a  means 
to  power  can  be  seen  ii>  the  behavior  of  Julia  Aguilar  vjho  Was 
one  of  the  many  Chiqana  workers  striking  in  1972  against  the  ■ 
Farah  Manufacturing  Company,  a  large  manufacturer  of  men's 
and  boys'  pants.  ;  .  '  •> 
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^  We  women  .are  much  more  on  the  go  now  than 

before.     Because  we  were  women,  we  were  staying 
behind.    Now,  we  just  bring  our  children  to  our 
meetings,  and  we  bring  them , to  the  picket  lines, 
Sometimes  they  ask t  "Are  we  going  to  the  picket 
.  /*    '       today,  mommy?"        [  * 

It's  kind  of 'hard  with  kids.  But'l'ra 
willing  to  sacrifice  myself  and  I  think  my  hus- 
.        banfS  is  beginning  to  understand.    Like  when  I 
first  wanted  to  go  on  a  speaking  tour  to  the 
West  Coast,  my  husband  told  me  I  couldn't  go.    '  \ 
'    ,     But  this  time,  he  could  see  how  ray  going "would 

help  the  strike.;  He's  for  the  union  all  the  way.  4 

Students  should  be  alert  to  less  obvious  female  formp 
of  political  power  such  as  that  of  matcl^  makers.    In  spiritual 
activities,  too,  women  sometimes  had  their  own  brands  of  power 
As  witch  doctors,  shamans,  Iprophets,  women  could  foretell  the 
future,  disclose  eyil,  control  weather,  and  thus  influence  the 
entire  community,  or  key  persons  in  it.     In  the  description 
below,  Higilak,  a  shaman,  must  tell  h§r'*peppie,^  the  Copper 
Eskimos  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  whether  it  is  sa^e  to  make 


an  excursion i 


\ 


.  Higilak;  began  by  delivering  a  long  spe^h 
setting  forth  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
Suddenly  she  uttered  cries  of  pain  and  covered 
her  face  in  her  hands.  ^  Dead  silence  followed 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  silence  that  was  only  broken 
by  an  occasional  remark  uttered  in  a  low  tone  by 
someone  in  the  audience.    Presently  Higilak  began 
to  howl  and  growl  like  a  wolf ,  then  as  suddenly 
ceased  and  raised  her  head,  when,  behold,  two 
canine  teeth ,  evidently  a ' wqli ' s ,  were  protruding 
one . from  each  corner  of  her  mouth.    She  leaned 
over  to  Avranna  {another  man)  and  pretended  to 
gnaw  his  head, . then  began  to  utter  broken' remarks 
which  her  audience  caught^ up  and  discussed,  though 
very  little 'of  them  could  be  interpreted ... I  saw 
iier  -caref uii'y.  drop  Qm  hand  towards  her  long  boot  f_ 


'into  which  she  apparently  slipped  the  teeth,  for 
a  moment  later  her  face  reappeared  without  them. 
This" was  the  critical  moment,  the  moment  when  the 
wolf's  spirit  inside  her  body  gave  its  answer  to 
the  que'stion  at  issue.    A  few  broken  words  issued 
from  her,  uttered  in  a  feeble  *fal set to  voice  that 
was  almost  inaudible.     Her  audience  was  bending 
eagerly  forwaird,  drinking  in  every  Isyllabie.  In 
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about  two  minutes  it  was  all  over  and  Higiiak, 
after  a  ^^ew  more  cries  of  pain  (the  familiar  was 
Ijeaving  H^r)  followed  by  two  or  three  gasps,  re- 
sumed her  normal  bearing ... In  speaking  of  this 
Tj^^-  '        seanpe  some  time  afterwards,  the  natives  stated 
;  as « an  incontestable  fact  that^Higilak  had  been 
transformed  into  a  wolf .  5 

Economic  poweir;    Econoijaic  power -encompasses  a  woman's 
ability  to  work  for  pay,  to  contrcjl  the  use  of  her  earnings, 
to  engage  in  trade  of  other  business*  and.  to  inherit  money 
and^roperty.     If  her  ecohomio  activities  are  ^valued  by  the 
society  —  v*.ether  the  work  be  household  chores,  childraising, 
•or  fuming  — '  then  she  %s  likely  ±q  gain  power  from  doing 

In  this>  statemeht  irom  an  African  woman  who  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  norms  of  her  tribe,  we  s^e/her  exercise  of  economic 

power:  .*  •  .  .  - 

,  ■  ■  .       '  •/■         ;  ,  .  ■'  ■* 

The^nain  occupation  of  this  place  iis  trading  and 
I  started  this  by  goi|ig  to  market  daily  with  my 
-  '       late  mother  until  I  was, up  to  the  age  of  belling 
my  own  wares  by  myself.    As  my  mother  was  a  fish 
'  seller,  .she  taught  me  how  to  sell  fish  until 
finally  she*  assisted  me  to  'l^uy  my  own  canoe  and 
'  .         hired  some  active  men.  to  paddl^  it  for  me. '  Prom 
'    \,       ■*    this  I  could  clothe  myself  and  was  able  to  educate 
:\  my  children  to  what  they  are  today'.       £■  \ 

-    ..    ^-      "    ■      '         '  .    •  ■     ■    .  ,      -  ,        \  "     ■  . 

Students  will  find  that  in  most  cultures. economic 'power 
- '     ,  ■ .  'i 

was  not  accorded  women  directly.    Rather,'  they  partiqipated 

in  the  economy  in^^n  auxiliary  fashion,  as  wives  and  da\!^ghters 

iheir  work  enhanced  their' families*  income  or  their  hjas^ands* 

businesses,  l>ut' often  did  hot  wind  up  in- their  own  hands  I  In 

colonial  America,  a  woman  named  Mary  Provoost  inherited  it^oney 

from  her  father,  .ih^vested  it  in' .her.  husband's  business  anj^ 

-upon  remarrying ,  continuecS^  ±o-^Tnahage  the— busi  neas-^  JIliia._  

letter  was  written  by  her  husband,,  who  quite  cle^ly,  but 

privately,  adsqowledge^  his  wife's  opcej-removed  economic  power 

TWO  nightly  ago  at _  eleven  .o'clock,  my  wife' 
(gave  birth  to)  a.  daughter  and  is  in  as  gobd 


health  «is  can  be  expected  of  any  woman,  for  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  "her  being  Jsrought  to  bed  , 
she  was  in  her  shop,  and  ever  since  has  given 
the  price  of  goods  to  her  apprentice,  who  comes 
to  her  and  asks  when  customers  come  in.     The  very 
next  day  after  she  was  brought  to  bed  she  sold 
goods  to  above  thirty  pounds  value.    And  here  the 
business  matters  of  her  shop,  which  is  generally 
esteemed  the  best  in  New  York,  she  with  an  appren^- 
tice  of  about  16  years  of  aige  perfectly  well 
manages  Withoiit  the  least  help  from  me,  you  may 
guess  a  little  of  her  success. .  ."jDhe  greatest  of 
ray  good  fortune  is  in  getting  so  good  a  wife  as 
I  have,  who  alone  would  make  a  man  easy  and 
happy  had  he  nothing  else  to  depgnd  on,  7 
\ .     •'  ■  ■  •  . 

Sometimes  women  attained  their  economic  power  by.  de7 

fault       but  attained  it  nevertheless.    From  China,  here  is 

£in\  account  by  a  woman  who  experienced  the  Communist  Revolution: 

\     ^  My  grandmother  was  a  very  cunning  and 

I      capable  woman  of  the  old  school,  and  despite 
the  wealth  of  the  family  shef was  never  satis- 
fied unless  more  money  was  pouring  through 
her  fingers  into  the  jEaiuily  coffers.  After 
my ^ grandfather  died,  shortly  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  my  grandaiother 
became  almost  sup^^eme  authority  in  our  home. 
This  was  because  my  father,  who  as  eldest  son 
shQuld' have  assiffiied  his  position  as  head  of 
the  family,  was  sunk  in  opium  smoking  and 
.cared  little  fpr  anything  but  personal  indul- 
gence.   My  own  mother  was  i^e  capable  and 
ambitious  daughter  of  a  big  salt  merchant , 
and  she  was  a  perfect  support  for  my  grand-  , 
mother .8  ?  - 

''Personal  Power;     In  having  personal  power,  a  woman  has 
control  over  her  pwn  body  and  time .     Personal  powier  involves 
decisions  about  whether  to  marry  and  whom,  whether  to  have  chil- 
dren/tnid  how  many,  with  whom  to  be  friends,  and  when  and  where 
fc^*travel. ~Here  are  "some  statements  "from  women  who  feel  "they- 
do  have  power  over  major  aspects  of  their  personal ^ lives .  First 

/her  30 ''s,  from 


the  reflections  of  a  young,  present-day  wpraan> 
the  maited  States.     Having  an  independent  inc^l^^,-  she  t^^'.-Ux 
chairg^QfJer  time:    ^  »  • 
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It  can  ise  splendid  not  to  work  for  a  while,  * 
because  it  changes  the  rhythm.    You  can  re- 
flect on  what  you've  done.    There's  no  feeling 
of  being  i'ndolent.    I  like  being  by  myself 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  do  not  need  an 
occupation. *  After  two  months,  though,  it 
doesn't  work  for  me.    I  begin  to  feel  the  need 
for  a  raison-d'etre.      9  '  v 

.  '</  ■ 

'      Two  wonven  from  the  Ojibwa  Indian  tribe,  Gaybay  and  her 

mother,  enjoyed  substantial  independence  and  freedom;  in  par-  % 
ticular,  they  were  able  to  choose  whether  to  live  by  them- 
selves or  associate  with  others,  and  whether  to  marry  or 
stay  single »  v 

Her  mother,  Keeshka,  was  widowed  when  Gaybay 
was  a  girl  of  about  ten  o/  twelve,  and  the  older 
woman  chose  to  remain  single,  3J.ving  alone  with 
her  daughter .    She  taught  Gaybay  how  to  manufacture 
'  mats-r-rabbit-skin  robes,  and  birch-bark  roof  cover-, 

ings.     The  two  women  kept  up  with  all  the  seasonal 
occupations,  making  inaple  sugar  jand  maple  syrup 
in  the  spring,  gathering  rice  and  berries  in  the  • 
summer,  and  catching  fish  and  killing  large  and 
smi^ll  game,  i£  the  fall,  drying  it  for  winter  use. 
They  never' associated  with  other  people,  always 
living  by  themselves  on  an  island.  Eventually 
Gaybay  did  marry,  but  she  was  soon  widowed  and 
returned  to  live  with  her  mother.    The  two  took 
up  their- economic  pursuits  as  before.  Keeshka 
never  did  remarry,  but  Gaybay  had  five  husbands. 
During  the  periods  when  Gaybay  was  a  wife,  she 
performed  only  the  conventional  women's  task's  of 
taking  care  of  the  home  and  helping  her  husband 
I       on  a  hunt  at  his  request.    But  during  her  inter- 
vals  of  widowhood,  which  were  much  more  lengthy, 
she  .found  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the . 
occupational  life  of  a  man.  10 

In  many  cultures  and  historical  periods,  women's  personal 
power  has  been  quite  limited.    Yet,  in  various  important  con- 
cerns, women  have  at  times  been  able  to  make  choices  that  were 
-  highly  iraportant^to  "their  personal  Tives  .    In  the  case  of  Baba 
a  Muslim  who  lived  in  Africa  in  the  early  20th  century,  she 
was  able  to  select  her  polygamous  husband's  second  wife. 

When  we  had  lived  together,  Malam  Hasan  and  I, 
for  about  seven  years  Danfangi,  the  chief  of 
4  Giwa  town,  died,  leaving  his  wife  Adama  pregnant. 

•  She  and  I  put  our  heads  together  —  she  used  to 
visit  our  compound  — and  I.  said  "Won't  you  marry 

-  \  '  '  ■  ■  '  SO  '  ' 
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my  husband?    We  can  have  a  s^on  and  iiye  happily 
.  together.**    Fliour  months  after  she  had  had  her 
child  we  stated  to  seek  her  in  marriage.  An 
old  man  was;. 'also  courting  her,  but  she  was  young 
an4  did  not  want  him - 

Then  I  took  Malam*s  gifts  to  Adama,  she  and  I  , 
used  to  discuss  our  affairs  together?  she  used 
to  come  to  our  compoiind  and  we  would  have  a  talk, 
I  Vould  go  to  their  haMet  and  gossip  to  Her.  11 

*  '.  '  ' 

^  ■*■  ■  '  '  ' 

*While  for  men  achievement  has  of ten  been  a  way  to  gain 
power,  for  women  innate  physical  beauty  has  been  a  path  to 
power.    A  concubine  or  mistress  might  be  qhosen  for  her ^beauty 
and  placed  in  a  position  of  great  importance.    The  information 
in  the  overviews  and  readings  will  provide  teachers  with  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  point  out  ways  in  which  women  have 
been  socialized  to  see  beauty  as  a  mqans  to  power.    For  exf^ 
ample,  in  many  tribes  in  Africa-  adolescent  girls  were  f^^c^uded 


\ 


and  fed  large  amounts  6f  food,  since  plumpness  was  con«ai^*^ed. 
beautiful.    When  a  girl  attained  the  desirei^  state,*  sh^  '4M'v 
indeed  feel  a  sense  of  power:  . 

Efuru  grew  more  beautiful  every  day.    The  ' 
_  camwood  did  a  lot  to  make  her  already  smoC^J^h  / 

body  smoother.    She  looked  very  plump  and 'appeal- 
ing to  the  eyes.    She  was  an  objeu^t^  of ,  attracti4?n; 
'         men,  women  and  childreji  stopped  t|::^V^i?i|i^h.^,and 
admire  her.,  '  '      ,  V-T'^^ti-  ' 

So  on  Market  day,  Efuru  dres^d ^or^^ou sly. 
She  plaited  her  lovely  hair  very  w^l'l^n 
velvet  to  her  waist  and  used  aka  stones  ifeijc^|^r 
neck.    Her  body  was  bare  showing  her  beaut!\Tti^, 
breasts.    No  dress  was  worn  when  a '  young  wott^j^" 
went  to  the  market  place  after  the  period  of 
feasting.    Her  body  was  exposed. so  that  the 
people  saw  how  well  her  mothe>L  or,  her . mother- 
in-law  had  c^red  for  her.    A  wcmah  who  was  not 
;    beautiful  on  that  day  would  never  be  beautiful 
in  her  life. 

 1  -  -Sfuru  went^  around  Jthe^  market.  and._was_jgreeted. 

\      by  the  people. ..One  of  /the  women  gave  her  some  • 
■  money,  '  /  , 

"You  are  very  beautiful  my  daughter:  take 
this,*  and  another  woman  gave  hat  some  money 
also.     Efuru  thanked  thent^fend  went  on .  S^ien 
she  had  gone  round  the  market,  she  w^nt  home 
lOut  buying,  anything.       12  ♦ 


'        Uot  so  different  is  the  feeling  of  power  this  15-year-oid' 

♦ 

girl  felt  when  she  became  a  beauty  queen  in  Ohio. 

*I 'have  t^e  pleasure*"  said  Freddy  like  a 
•  professional,  "to  present  to  you  the  new  Queen 

.  of  the  S.L.T.  Bunny  Hop        I  might  even  say  the 
Basketball .Queen  of* Baybury  Heights." 
'  r  Not  me,  throbbed  my  temples.    Never  me. 

.i;hat  beautiful  mis&  from -Sigma  Lambda 
Tau,  the  Keystone ^s  choice',  the  sweetest?  prof  ile 
in  Ohio,  the  Queen  of  the  Bunny  Hop,  Sasha  Davis 1"- 

The  music  blared.    Mel     I  couldn't  believe  it! 
"That's  you,  Sasha, "  said  Freddy,  hugging  me 
tightly  and  bending  over  »'to  plant  a  loud  kiss  on 
my  cheek.    He  pushed  me  up.  onto  the  platform.  "Get 
up  there  now,  honey,  it's  ^11  yours J"    I  didn't  dare 
take  my  eyes  of f  him,     ^'You're  the  Queen,  Sasha,* 
he  yells  up  from  below.  .  "Smilel" 

.      The  others  have  disappeared  .5-    t'm  all  alone 
on  the  platform.    The  silver  S.L.T.  crown  is  on 
t  ,    my  head,  and  my  arms  ^nf old,  a  huge  bouquet  of 

idaffodils,  tied- witli  a  blue  satin  ribbon  on  which 
fere  stitched  -in  gold  the  liatters  S7L^T.     In  a 
circle  below  me  everyone  is  singing  out  'our  song 
to  the  tune  of  "Stardust"  and  watching  me.     1  smile 
till  my  gums  show.     I  feel  tearsvstream  down  my 
\     ,^ cheeks.    Cameras  are  flashing,     r  feel  so  foolish 
\        and  so  happy.     I  am  the  queen.  13 

^It  is  hoped  that, through  exposure  to  the  materials  and 
participation  in  the  activities  of  Sources  of  Strength,  ^ 
stu<ients  will  be  able  to  identify  a  far  richer  range  of 
possibilities  for  personal, apolitical  and  economic  power 
than  might  have  previously  realized. 
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Introduction 

■    ■  ■     ■         ■   ■   ■  '  •  ,\  -  ■  '    .   .  •       •        ■     •■       ■  ^ 

.The  overview  on  traditional  Africa  will  examine  women*s 

lives  before  foreign  civilizations  significantly  changed  life 
patterns  of  Africa,    As  with  China,  we  are  interested  in  see- 
ing how  a  culture  defines -the  roles  of  women  before  the  impact 
of  change,    ^piat  were  the  patterns  of  women's  lives  before  the 
British  imposed  colonial  rule,  before  the  introduction  of  a 
modern  economy,  before  urbanization,  before  westernization? 

*  ■  .  ' 

What  were  the  conditions  — political,  economic,  personal  — 
that  governed  women's  lives?    Within  the  boundaries  of 

traditional  society's  expectations,  what  power  ^id  women 

'■■*'.  •     ,  ■* 

exercise?  ■ "    .    •  .  '  "  ^  , 

•  •         -        '  '  '  *  *  ■    .  ,  '     *  * 
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'  Traditional  African  Village  Life 

■■■-.■./..■,•■•      '  .  •■  -  , 

Africa  was  a  tribal  society.    Tribal  -and  regional  4is- 
tinctions  and  diversity  within  Africa  were,  and  are  enormous. 
In  Nigeria  alone  there  are  235  different  languages  and  groups, 
of  people.-  We  have  decided,  therefore,  to  lijnit  our  look  at 
women  in  traditional  African  tribal  life  |o  one  area  —  West 
Africa,  and  to  one  country  within  that  area  Nigeria. 

Within  NigericJ,  our  overview  will  focus  most  often  on  a 
series  of  similar  tribal  groups  —  the  I bos  and  Ifaibios-of 
southeastern  Nigeria.  The  Ibo  and  Ibibio  Tribes  represent 
typical  village  forest*  XXfe  in  Africa.  There  will  be  many 
times  when  the  overview  and  the  stude|its'  reading  will  de- 
scribe Cultural  phenomena  common  to  many  African  tribes  * 
^S&ttAi^i^ f  at  least,  to  West  African  tribes.  .        .      .  .  • 

We  have  chosen  to^  look  at,,  the  experiences  of  woinen  In 
thesfe  small  villages  in  southeastern  Nigeria  for  other  reasons 
as  well:     (1)  Most  of  the  slaves  sent  to  America  came  from 
West  Africa.     (Students  will 'be  studying  the  African  tradi- 
tions of  African-American  women  later  in' ^he  pourse)  and  (2) 
A  prime  source  of  oral  history  information  in  the.  homework ' 
reading  from  Old  Wives'  Tales  coihes  from  the  experiences  of 
women  in  the •ibibio  tribe.  •  ■  , 

About  the  Ibos  and  the  l'bibi<os;    The  Ibos  and*  Ibibios 
lived  in  the ^region  bounded  by  the  Niger,  Benue  and  Cro^s 
Rivers  in  southeastern  Nigeria. 

■  ■     ■      ■       •        ■  '  / 

'student  ACT:Q/IT:fr  Have  students  toaate  ^Bst  Africa  and 
'i.    '  then^Niasm^.    Vsea-mss^to  <^ive  stwM%t&  alues  as  to 
wheT&>''wo  and  Xkimo  Tribes  would  be  found. 


The tsocial  structure  which  the  villages "developed  in  Old 
Africa  is  repreaeniative  of  life  in  traditional  Africa.'  A 
dpgen^or  so  yillages  grouped  together  into  one  political  unit 
and  shaded  a  common  meeting  place  which  served  as  -their  marked 
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as  well  as  their  ritual  and  political  center.    But  the  main  , 
social  unit  in  these  village  tribes  —  and  in  most  tribes  in  . 
Africa  —  was  the  extended  family..     In  Africa,  it  was,  and 
'  often  still  is,  the  bond-s  with  the  family  into  which  one  was' 
born  and  into  which  one  married  that  formed  one  *s^ost  import- 
ant relationships .  . 

COMFAEISON:    (2)  In  most  pve-'in^istHal  8oaiein.es j  this 
has  been  the  case..  See^  for  ^  example^  Atme  Oakley's  dfe- 
saripHon  of  mw^viages  in  17th  aentwnf  Englcmd  in  "he^ 
^  hook  Uomm^s  Work:  the  housewife^  past  and  present.  Can 

students  define  what  their  extended  families  would  be? 
Do  any  students  live  %n  an  extended  family?    (2)  The. 
extended  family  yepuxins  the  norm  for  many  cultures  to^y, 

■    :    '  ;    ■  •  i      ,       V  ■ 

Extended  Fatnily  — -  Main  Social  Unit;    The  (extended  family 

in  Africa  consiste"^, of  one's  closest  relatives-    At  its  core  are 

the  husband  and  one  or  more  wives  (depending  on  the  wealth  of 

the  head  of  the  household)  andr-the -wives*  children.    The  ex-  . 

tended  family  also  included  married  sons  and  their^ives  and 

perhaps  the  mother  of  the  household  head.    An  uncle,  aunt  or 

unmarried  younger  tjrother  of  oi^lg  of  the  wives  might  also  be 

part- of  the  extended  family.    Even  t|iough  they  considered  them*^ 

selves  one  group,  not  all  members  of  the  extended  family  lived 

%ii  one  house.  ♦ ' 

Huts  Arranged  in  Compounds;    El^en'the  smallest  family 

unit  was  contained  in  a  compound  arrangement  rather  than  in 

a  single  house.    This  compound  was  ^series  of  huts,  perhaps  ^ 

•surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  the  male  held-of-hQUse  living  ip 

the  major  hut  or  rooms.    Each  village  consisted  of  the  scat- 


tered  compounds  of  75  or  so.  kinsmen,  divided  into  lineages 
nd  sublineages.  '        '  • - 


Vjphe  head-of -house  lived  aibn^  in  his  hut,  ilnless  h^  chose 
a  favorite  son  to  be  with  him*    E^ch^wife  had  her  own  hut  for 
herself  and  her  children.     Sons  remained  in  their  father's 
compound,  since  it  was  considered  improper  for  a  son  to  found 
an  independent  compound  during  the.  Iff e time  of •  his  father , 

t  ■  V  '     ■        .  ..  , 

«»,<••• 
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/With^'th^  death  of  tfee  father  or  compound  head  (who  might 

^have  been  the  brother  or  senior  haif-brother,  or  the  father  of 

the  family) ,  the  compound  underwent  change.    The  property  and 

tl:ie  wives  of  the  late  compound  head"  went  to  his  mal^  heirs . 

His  wives  and  daughters  did  not  inherit  property. 

When  daughters  married  they  left  the  compound  while  sons' 
■\  '  ■        ,  «  ■  - 

wives  and  additi^onal  wives  of  the  male  household  joined  the 

compound.     Other  persons  might  join  the  compound  through  family 
links  or  by  being  exchanged  as  slaves,  or 'by  being  given  by 
other  families "for  apprenticeship.  • 

Democratic  Political  Ways  in  Villages;    In  the  Ibo  and 
Ibibio  tribes,  v-illage.  societies  were  rathfer  democratic.  There 
were  no  lharp  distinctions  of  wealth,  age  and  ^ex;  the  ideal 
was  that  no  one  should  aSsuire  too 'much  con1:rol  'over  the  lives 
of  others.  - — \  -  . 

Because  of  the  extended  family  systems,  villages  in  tra- 
ditional AfrJ-ca  tended  to  have  k  fairly  high  deg:[ree  of  stabi- 
lity. In  fact,^  kinship,  rather  than  physical  boiindaries ,  *  was 
'  what  separated  villages  f  rom  each  other  .  *  Gove|:nmental  autho- 
rity came  from  either  hereditary  or  elected  leadqrs,  who  were 
elders,  ^he  elders  were  men  who  'had  done  .some  deed  which  gave  . 
them  rank  or  they  were  men  chosen  by  the  existing  elders. 

'      Nevertheless,  political  ; squabbles  and  tribai  "^ar  did  occnr. 
This  required  that  every  village  have  trained  warriors.  *  These 
confroi^tat ions  did  not  greatly  disrupt*  or  change  the  traditional 
order  o^rer  time . '  ■    '  ■  _  '  • ' 

Farming  Involved  Everyone:    The  wealth  of-  the  tribes  was 
limited.     The  Ibos  and  Ibibios  lived  in  the  rain, forest  on  land 

that  w&s  not  rich. 

Ait'hongh  these  tribes  hand-produced  such  items  as  cotton 
c loth  "and  pottery  "for  trade they  farmed  mostly  to  supply  ^heir 
own"  needs.'  Fanhing  consisted  of  cultivating  large  gar(^en  plots 
tand  extracting  palm  oil.  from  tall,  palm-trees.    A  fomer  slave - 
'wrote  this  about  his  Ibo  homeland  in  1789:       ■    ,  \  : 

.  .  ■    Agriculture* is  biir  chief  employment  ^nd  everyone,-  ■ 
.'even  the  children  and  women,  are  engaged  in  i|:.  ,  •  ' 
Thus  we  are ^ all  habituated  to ' labour  from  our 

.••     V;..    ,  90     ■  .     .-.  -  .  ■■ 
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.     earliest  years.    Everyone  cpntributes  something 
* '  :  to  t^d  common  stocki  and,  as  we  are.  unacquainted 
with  idleness i  we  have  no  beggars.  ^2 


1     •  This*  was  not  an  economy  of  cash,  wages  and  profits,  but  rather 
of  barter,  and  perhaps  the  exchange  of  cowrey  shells. 


<  ; 
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Foeus  Questicns: 


|;     ■  ,     ■     ■  ■ 

In  looking  fov  spheres  of  pow^  in  the  perso^t  tiroes  of  AfHaan 

ixmen^  see  if  they  haiie  control  over 

^  whom  they  mannjs  ,.  .  , 

-  their  rights  within  mcxrriage£  •  ; 

-  whether  or  not  to  have  children;  v  |  . 

-  the  people  to  whm  they  relate,  t         -  \ 

-  where  they  tive^  « ■  , 
"  the  standards  of  beauty  anc^  womnhoodi  v.  *  j 
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,  .  Girlhood   '  ■  ■  [  /■ 

Girls  Valued  Less?    la^jold  Africa  ^  son  was  desired  more 
than^  daughter.    One  reason  was  that  men  were  needed  to.  be 
warriprsj  another  was  that  if  a  woman  had  a  son  she -was  certain 
to  be  cared  for  in  her  old  age.  \fet,  girls  were  never  devalued 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  in  did  China.    The  birth  of  a 
daughter  was  usually  seen  as  an  asset  because  ^irls  brb^ght  £ 
wealth  into  the  family  through  marriage  payments,  the  husband 
^ave  his  in-laws.    Girls  were  also  valued  because  they  were 
trained  early  to  do  much  of  the  hard  work  of  the  compound. 
They  primarily  took  care  of  most  child-rearing  duties  and 
freed  their  mothers  for  other  work.    Even  now  it  is  not  un- 
common -in  Africa  to  see  a  small  girl  bathing  or  carrying  a 
younger  sibling.  •: 

'  Girls  Skillful  in^Gomplex  Work ;    Fpr  the  first  three  years 
of  her  life,  a  girl  baby  was  as  spoiled  a^her  brother.    But  . 
from  that  time  on,  girls  and  boys  weye  tauc^ht  different  tasks 
and  i^ere  sometimes  forbidden,  to  learn  the"  work  of  theiother 
sexi    Girls  remained  particularlV**Cfioge  to  their  niothers  and 
learned  the  complex  and  varied  skills  they  needed  as  an  adult. 

'  DISCUSSION: 

I^ti^,,  see      in  AmeHaa  today  aHtdkopd  sHtls  are  different  ' 
for  the  twS^ e^e&,  . 

^/2)'C<m  Qtzidents  think  of  any  ewHvity  (hobby,  sporty  lesson) 
'  that  they  felt  they  iSere  excluded  fran  or  that  they  mm  afvaid 
'-'  ^         to  try  hecaua»  of  pheir  sex?  ■* 

(2)  Third  of  soTue  skill (s)  you  iSem  trn^ht  at  home.    What       '  ' 
  was  the  skill?    Who  taught  it  i;G_^c?2^?.  I*_ 

■  •    .  . 

'.  .  Teacher:    Keep  'traak  of  responses  to  see  if  a  pattern  of 

fathers  teach  sons  '^le  skills'^  and  mothers  teach  daughters  ; 
"female  skitts"  develops,  j' 

4  ■  ■■ 

Cooperation  Between  the  Sexes;   ,d.ittl^  girls  and  boys  did 

continue  to  play  together  , and  both  were  encouraged  to  be  phy-^ 


sxcally  active  —  to  develop  ^their  muscles  and  become  strong. 
Strong  affection  developed  between  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
factf  strong  family  ties  were  and  are  a  loainstay  of  African  ' 
life,  ai;id  ci^ildren  were  trained  from  infancy  to  develop  these 
ties  by  actively  protecting  one  another.  Brothers  tended  not 
to  look  down  ijpon  their  sisters  because  they  were- girls;  each 
se^  appreciate^  the  different  skills  the  other  sex  was  learning. 


DISCUSSION: 


\ 


In  students^  &cpeiHmaej  do  gi^ls  and  hoys  gipcm  up  nan.'-  » 
Qdrwpetitiuely  <md  with  etxH?ng  bonds  in  AmeHoa  today? 

Rites  of  Passage  Crucial  in  Girls'/Boys'  Lives;    When  they 
r^ched  puberty,  girls  and  boys  in^A^ica  both  underwent  rituals 
which  symbolized  their  passagei  from  cftiJLdhood  to  adulthood. 
For  girls,  the  rite  had  twcf  main  goals.    One  was  to  show  that 
the  girl  was 'ready  to  marry  an^have  children.    Since  marrdage 
and  child-bearing  were  central -^oles  for  a  woman,  these  rituals 
were  key  times  ;.h  her  life.  -  | 

.  TEAQSSRS^ .  NOTE:    SUidente  may  react  negatively  to  same  of 
-    -  .        the  following  information  imleQS  it  is  carefully  presented. 
What  may  aeem  exotic  oHd/or  disturbing  to  students  when 
viewed  from  their  perspectivsj^  might  be  accepted  with 
'  .  satisfaction  by  women  in  the  culture  being  diseussed*  We 

would  Hke  students  to  look  at  wmen^s  roles  as^nonjudgmen'- 
tally  as  possible .    Try^  to  let  the  wmen^  or  the  culture 
through  the  readings describe  their  feelings^  .  Teabhers 
■  'm  ''^^--^'Skou^see  also  the  list  of  strategies  for  responding  to 

•    '  any  negative  reactions  from  si^ents*    This  list  directly  / 
preced£s  the  next  section  on  Womakhpodm 


/  - 


The  other  goal  was  to  initiate  the  girl  into  her  tzdbe  ^nd  into 
her-  age-^roup^»      — -  — - — ■-. —  ^  _ 


Age  Group  as  Sisterhood;    An  age-group  in  Africa\i|^  the 
group  that  goes  through  the  initiation  exercises  ,togetlier. 
'This  same-sex  peer  group  remains  friends  and  acts  as  a  source 
of  support  in  times  of  trouble  throughout  life.     (Men  also 
had  same-age  friends  they  could  always  count. on. )     For -a  woman, 


this  group  formed  one  important  element  of  the  "African,  sister- 
hood" we  shall  later  see  repeated  in  other  forms.     In  terms  of 
both  tribal  identity  and\age-group. idejjtity,  and  as  a  sign  that 
now  one  was  an  adult,  these  rituals  were  a  source  of  power  for 
women.  .  * 

DISCUSSION:  ' 

do  stwhnts  hccoe  oppovtmiHes  to  develop  close  relatiomhips 
mth  each  other  that  would  form  a  "s'Lstex'hoQd"  that  they^aould 
comt  on  throughout  \^heir  Uvea? 

*      ■  '  ■       "  .■  '  .  • 

One  Female  Ritual;    Female  circumcision  { cli tor idee tomy, 

often  called  "bathiiig'')  was  believed  to  be  a  crucial  ritual 

for  a  woman  to  undergo  before  she  became  pregnant. '  Usually 

the  clitoridectomy  was,  done  at  puberty.    Where  it  is  doni 

tqday,  it  tends  to  be  performed  at  a  younger  age  to  lessen 

e  gain.    There  are  numerous  explanations  for  the  practice 

of  clitoridectomy*  *lt  ma^.be  that  the  clitoris  was  coB^idered 

male^ and  that  its  removal  was  thought  to /make  the  girl  a  true 

female.    Since  sensuous  pleasure  is  highly  valued- in  Africa 

and  young  girls  as  well  as  boys  may  s^k  it  in  mutual  play 

when  young/  the  ritual  may  have  been  a  way  to  insure  that  the 

'girl  wa"s  hot  promiscuous  after  marriage..  Certainly,  clitori- 

dfectomy  was  a  very  pai^nful  process,  even  if  the  pain  -was  eased 

by  the  fuss  made  over  girls  during  this  time.*  ^ 

Most  inftiation  rites  are  painful  because  the  idea  behind 

them  is  to  prepare  the 'individual  for  the  taxing  tasks  that 

adiJits  must  perform.     In  Alex  Haley's  Roots,  there  is, a  detailed 

discussion  of  the  male  circumcision  process  and  the  pride  young 

men. took  in  passing 'it.    Obviously,  the  ritual  was  a  test. 

Some^'of ;  that  "testing  liolds  "true  for  /the  "female  Isa thing  "riiual. 


 -^rpr  ■■W'■l^ — ^  '  -  . 

Perhaps  \he  ritual,  was  a  preparation  for  the  hard  life  of 

women,,  particularly  for  labor  pains, ^since  it  was  felt  that 

clitoridectomy  would  make  childbirth  easier.     It  is  true> 

though^  ,,fiiiat  girls  had  no  choice  in  whether  to  participate  in 

the  rites.  \Girls  who  did  not  conform  would  be  driven  frm  the- 

tribe.  '  ■.   ,    \    '  "     ■  *.        95  . 


There  is  the  possibility  that  the  whole  clitoris  was  not 
remov^ed,  that  niore  of  a  symbolic  cut  was  made.  /  Certainly,  the 
practitie  neyer  seemed  to  keep,  vpomen  f rom 'seacua!).  activity.  ^ 

Fattening  Ritual ;    Ij'he  ^'ain  o£*clitoj?id6ctomy  was  less-^ 
enfed  by  the  ritual^ that  followed  it  —  "fatteriing. "    This  in- 
volved a  period  of  seclusion  in  a  house  where  the  young  girl 
did  little  else  but  eat  high' calorie  foods.    The  length 'of 
her  seclusipn  varied  from  three  months  to  sax  years.  The 
longer  the  period,  the  greater  the  prestige  given  to  her 
father,  since  only  wealthy  men  could  afford  to  maintain  an  in- 

.active  girl  for  a  long  tim^,     (Sometimes  the  prospective  hus- 
band  was  responsible  for  the  girl 's  upkeep . ) 

During  seclusidtn,  the  girl  lived  in  a  separate  room  6r 
house- with  a  number  of  other  girls.    Someohe  else  prepared  her 
food  and  she  was  expected  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  to  become 
sleek  and  fat  —  a  sign  that' she  was  well  taken  care  of.  It 
was  at  ti^  time  that  she  was  .  xasdtr'uci^ed  in  sex*  in  >f  arming  f 
in  ^ood  preparation  —  in  all  she  would  need  to  know  in 

jnarriage.     Since  she  was  denied  exercise  and  the  fgod  was 
high  in  calo-rieg,  sometimes  the  girl  being  f^tehed  was  parti- 
cularly suscepti&e  to  disease-. 

At  the  end  of  the  fattening  seclusion, an  elaborate  cele- 
bration  usually  was  given  so  that  the  village  could  admire      .  . 
the  girl's  beauty.     In  many  of* the  readings  in  Old  Wives* 

'  Tale.s,  students  will  see  that  this  is  considered  a  most  im- 
portant time  for  a  woman .     She  was  thojight  to  be  at  ^^5^^  height 
of  her  power ,     She  was  pamperpd,  admired,  g^wen  gifts  and  re^g 
nition.  '  Iris  Andreski  notes -that  "there  is  an  fact  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  E^^ tern  Nigerian's  fattening  of  maidens 

and  the  -coronation  of  tr  ibal  kings  in -other  parts  of  -West  — 

Africa."^  .     '    •  .  / 

-   • ' .  -Jin  the  s  tor  y .  of  Efuru  by  Flora -.Nwapa,  the  Experience  of 

^coming  out^  was  exciting  fpr  Efuru  even  -after  a  very  limited 

fattening  period  of .only  one  month. 

«  Efuru  grew  more, beautiful  every  day.  The 

camwcSpd  did  a  lot  to^^  make  her  already  smooth  body  . 


Smoother*    She  looked  very  plump  and.  appealing  to 
•  the  eyes.    Now  thai:  the  wqimd' had  he^ed,*  she  went 
out  witb*  other  women  who  were  circumcised  like  her^ 
*rhey  were^  objects  of  attraction;  men/  women  and 
children  stopped  to  wat:c1i  and  admire'  them. 

,       So  on  Market  day,  ^ifuru  dressed  gorgeo^'sly.- 
She  plaited  her  lovely  hair  verl^  wefl,  tied  velvet 
to  her  waist  and  used  aka  Atones  *f or  her  neck..  Hei; 
.body  was  f>are  showing ^ her  beautiful  breasts.  No 
dress  was  wQrn-when  a  young  womari  wen*^  to  the  market 
place' after  the  period  of  feasting*    Her  body  was 
exposed  so  that  the  people,  saw  how  well  her  mbther 
or  her  jaother-in-law  had  cared  for*hex~    A  woman 
who 'was.  not  beautiful  on  that  day  would "neyer  be 
beautiful  in  her  life-.  '     .  ■ 

Ef uru "went  around  the  market  and^  was  greeted 
by  the  people. .  .One  , of  tlfe  woaeii  gave' her  some 
money.       >  '     .  '    "  "  , 

>  '"^ou  are  very  beaiitiful  my  daughter:  take 
this,'  and  another  woman  gave  her  scaae  money  also. 
Ef uru  thanked  them^Khd  went  on .    When  she  had  gone ' 
round  the -market,  she  went  hSaae' without  buying 
anything.  5 

•  ,         ^      ...      .  '  ■    .  .  ■ 

COMPAI^ISONt   In  samB  placds  in^the  U.S^  t<^^  there  are* 
dehutdrite  oi^  ^^Cm'Sng^  Out^^  popHesj,  ^^eiteet  eixt^en^^  popties 
and  more,  infoxfm^t  ^^aonring^of-age^^  events^  aicah  a8  leami-ng 
to  drive  a  ear^    Qan  sti^nts  see  any  parattets  between 
these 'events  cu^d  those  in  Old  Afrim?   In  the  U,$^  ther^ 
are  also  more  form(^l  ritesj  suoh  as^the  retigious  confirm 
mation^  graduatio/i  from  edudiztiorkzl  imtiiMticmB^  and 
getting  mititary  papers.  '  Do  formal  and  informal  rites 
.of  passage  give  young  persons  power  'they  didn^i  have  before? 

m  ■'  • 

I-  ■    ^  '  ♦ 

TEACHER'S,  NOTE:  Strategies' fo:?  re.Bpond-ing  to  rmgaHve  re-  , 
actions  by  'students  to  the  information  on  vites  of  passage: 

-Mention  other  ^arte  of  the  world  inhere  olitorideatcmy  is 
^performed  or ^  where  there  are  restrictions  on  sexual  pleasure 
'for  women.    -» .  >  _^ 

~—In        Uni'^^^  States  in  -the  early  IQth  eentury ^ame  

area's^  forced^  olitorideatomy  pas  given  -bo  prostitutes »  ■  . 
-  Chastity  belts  were  used  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
■    ..  '.  *  .  '  ■     '       ■  \        '    '  \  ■ 

Students  might  ^seuss  when  in  their  own  aulture  yoimg. 
people  ^undergo  any  J'rite  of  passage.  "  If  no  rpt&s  exist  .. 
for  them^  would  it  make  'sense  if  they  hcd  such  symbolia 
.act^^dt  key  times  in  their  l%ve8?       .  ,  , 

Debate  the  following  proposition:    Tr^^^-.S.  adaleseenae 
has-  become  more  cm  extension  0f  ahildhood  than  a  preparMory  ; 
stage  to  aduhhttod.  *  v'  *  .       *  . 

■   ■      •    97       '  ■  ■ 


Womanhood 


>         ■  .     ■    ■    '  •  •       •    '     .,■     ■  •  .   ■  / 

*    After  a  girl 'vS  rites  of  pas^sage/  she  was  ready  to  assume 

•the  responsibilities' of  womanhood.    Ih  traditional  Africa,- tw^ 

roles  -f03f  women  were  stressed  above  'all  others  —  motherhood 

and  work.'  The  more  children' a  .woman  had,  the  higt^r-the  .status. 

she  was  given.     She  was  also  valued  if. she -was  strong  and  could 

do  hard' work ,  or  if  she  was  clever  and  could  make- a  profit 

through  her  skill .  ,   --^  •  ,  .\  ^ 

Chil'jbearing  and  Chi-J-dlessness;    The  most  important  .'path  , 
to  status  for  a  female  was  childb§aring.'    Children  were  a  woman' 

main  source  of  social  Interaction  and  love  when  she  v^s  young, 

■'  . '  ■    '  ■  •  ■  '  .  .     * .  -       '  .  ■  < 

and  her  sole  providers  when  she  was  old.'   •  -  , 

A  childless,  woman  was  . pitied,  and  throughout  th6  .readings 

from  traditional  A'fri^a,  thfe- plight  of  th^e  barren  w^man  is 

dramatically  told.     In  .Efuru,  even  though  "Sfuru  and  her  husband 

Adizua'  are  happy  and  respect  each  other,  the  village  ^os^ips. 

"•I  bet  they  are  not' as  happy  as  they  look.  You 
give  them  two  years,  and  we,  shall  see  what  will 

happen.'    \  "  • 

,  '  'Seeing  them  together  is  not,  the^important  thing, 

another  said.  .  "The  imppr tan t  thing  is  that  nothing 
has  happened  since  the  happy  marriage.    We  are  not.  ,\ 
going  to- eat  happy  marriage.    Marriage  roust  be  fruit- 
ful. '  O:^  what  use  is  it  if  it^is  not  fruitful?    Of  < 
what  use  is  it 'if  , your  husband  licks  your  body, 
worships  you  and  buys  everything  in  the  market  for 
.        •      -  you  an,d  you  are  ntjt  productive?' 

.        *     'Are  you  hot  in  a  hurry?.'  said  t^he  only  reason- 
^  able  one  among  thenii.      i        \*  •  .  ,  ^. 

•what  hurry?    Of  course  not.    What  are  they • 

waiting  for?'  ' 

'But  they  have  been  married  for  onJ.y  one  year, 
•      -  'Hear  what  she  is  ta:^ing-.    How  long  does  it  / 

 take  a  woman  to  be  pregnant?    What  are  you  talking 

about?'    r'     .'^'""V    '        ' .  -  -        "--  - 

•Nonsense,  I  must  see. Adizua's  mother.    A,  woman, 
V     '  a  wife  for  tH'at  matter,  shouJ^a- not  look  glamorous  _  ^ 

"  *■     ^11  ttie  time,  and  not Vlf ill  the  important  function 

'■  ■         *she  is  made  to/.ful^l.'  *  • 

•Yes,  you  must  go  to  her,'  the- others  agreed. 
'  ''Go  to  her  and  find  out  what  she^  thinks  herself.'  6 

The  solution  'for  a  childless' marriage,  after/the  woman  has' 


7 


taken  all  the  "cures,"  was,  and  sometimes 'still  . is,  for  the  ' 

husband  to  seek  .either  anotheir  wife  or  get  a*  divorce.  Again, 

in  Efuru  we  see  the  regson  why.  *  »  ^        '  1 

•  ,*  A  •  A  year  pa'ssed,  and  no  child  cante.    EfCuru  did 

;  not  des]pair.     'I  am  stili  young,  surely  God  canribt 
\deny  me  the  joy  of  motherhood,'  she  often  said  to^ 
herself      But  her  mother-in-law  was  becoming 
.  .  ■       anxious.     She  *l6ved  her  daughte*r-in-law  very  much. 

•  She  defended  her  anywhere  she  heard  people  say 

♦  .         unkind  words- about  her.  .When'  Efuru  was  sad,  she 

consoled  her,  told  hfer  that  a  child  would  come 
.  wheto'God  willed  i*t,   'Neighbours  talked- as  tl^ey 
were  bound  to  talk.'  They  did- not  see  the  reason 
why  Mizua  should^ not  marry 'another  women  since,  ' 
according  to  them,  two  men  did  not  live  together. 
To  them  EfUru'was  a  man  since  she  could "not  re- 
*    '    -     produce.       ^  7,  < 

Urifortunately,  women  also  suffered  the  losis  of  their 

children  through  death.    Because  of  the  many  disease-bearing 

insects,  infant  mortality  w^s  high.    In  fact*  children  slipped 

>  ■       '       '  '  ■  .  ' 

out  of  life  so  easily  that  they  were  considered  to  have  a 
special  partiality  for  th,e  spirit  world,  to  which  it  seemed 
they  were  always  trying  to  return.  ^  _ 

.     .    In*  "A  Gift  From  Somewhere"  by  Ama  Ata  Aidoo,  a  young      .  ^ 
woman's  children  never  seem  tp  live  beyond  six  months.  She 
feels  tha:t  she  must tkfeep  trying  to  have  children:     "All  I 
must  dp  is  to.  "try  and  prepare  myself  -Spaf  another 'pregnaincy,  •  ' 
for  it  seems  this  is  the  reason  why  I  was  created. 

Discussim:       '  ^  ;  • 

-  l/hy  do  you  think  it  was  ir^opthnt  to  have  so  many 
.  ahildrm?^  (Afin^acm  alimte  conducive  to  dise^ 
'tribul  wops^  need  for  ix>pkBrB  in  these  agr*iQ2^tia*aV 
soaietiea  td  share  tasks  and  as  insurance  for>old  * 

;    '      

•  -    .  .    ^  •  ■  ■  ■ 

*  ^  Has' it  evet*  heen  important  in  Ameriaa  for  families 

\    to  mtve  rrmty  ahiStdren?  '  W2en?    (Until  the  20th       ^  , 
century  this  was  very  important  in  evein^  Region. 
In  aolohia^  timea^  only  ^0%  of  the^ahildren  liued^ 

*  .  and  the  average  age  for  women  was  S^S::^ear8. )     ■  '         .  . 


! 
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.  ■  ■  f  '  ■  »  ■ 

COMPARISd^:^   Con^^^ire  the  overvi^' information  on  omld- 

beaming  in  Vest  A:^HQa  nith  the  present  day  feelings  in 

'      AmeMdaMbput  hav^  cihildrm.    White  middte-^lass 

•  :     .  'fcmtitie$  ncwe  zero  to  two  ekitdrens  some  classes  cmd  - 

sme  cultural  groups  put  a  strong  sm^hasi^  on  honing  - 

akildren*    TMb^  is  tme^  ioo^  of  groups  who  lose  their      *  ^ 

offepirLng  (especiatty  mles)  Maau^e  of  frison^  warst  — .'it 

deaths,  '  ' 

-  I^isauss  the  status  in  the  U,S,  of  single  women  with 
ahitdren^  married  women  with  no  o%ildrm»  women  who 
are  not  inarried*qnd  Hive  no  ahildren.  *  * 

.      Ideals  of  Feminize,  Beauty;    In  Mrica,  then,  a  pcegna^nt 

woman  or  a  woman  with  a.  plump  baby  on  her  back  was  seei^  as 

attractiye.    Considered  be^ut^iful,  tpo,  was  a  woman  who  was  , 

healthy,  strong  and  had  some  w&ight.    This  showed  that  she*  •  . 

was  getting  enough /to  eat  and  could  endura  hard  work.  * 

In  a  letter  to  thte'  magazine;  Africa  Wom^n,  a  contributor 

recently  talke^a  of  the  .concept  of  beauty  as  being  physically 

f  it»{  •    ■  ^  ■      '  -  ■ 

:  >  .    ■■  '  -       .  ■  ■■  ■      ■     .  .  .  ^  ^  ■»  ■  • 

Evety  .race  in  the  world  has  its  own  concept  of  " 

beauty.  •  For  the  Average  African,  beauty  means 

,    a  well  pro£k>rtioned  iK?dy^^    full  and  fleshy  but. 

V .  *     ^  *     hot  fat,  a  straight  back  and  sl  4ignifi*ed  gait'.* 
iv.  '       V  Perhaps  .j^ie  fact  that  Africans  learn  to  carry 
.  [>:         "  '  Mads  on  their  heads  from  an.  early  age  has    *  . 

nelped  them. to  deVelbp. straight  and  strong 
•     '  .backbbnes .  9.        '       .*  .  * 

Remember  the ' fattening  ceremony  where  weight  and  a  sleek  body 
'were  signs  of  beauty.  -  * 

-  *  Today  ,  beauty  contests  are  'b^nne^  in  such  countries  as 
Tanzaifia.    An  editorial  in  that  nation's  of licial  government 
newspaper  explains  ^i:iy.   '  .  * 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  societies  to  parade  pete- 


's 


-gpd  aiamalg-so  that  ^pri^s^  may  be"  ^award^  -for-spe— 
clfjic  characteristics.    However,  the  parading  of 
womenfolk  lik^  cattle  is  alien  to  Tanzania's  sense 
of  Culture  and 'dignitS'.         10   •  '  '    \  » 

COMPARISON:    Students  might  discuss  ^he  role  of  beauty  contests 
in  Ameri(X^,,   Thir^  about  the  eignific'ame  of  men's  contests 
as  seen  in  the  mouie  **Pwnping  Iran"  and  the:  (Merles  Atlas  cult. 


Another  sign  of  .beauty  was     decorated  body.    Mudla  of 
Africans  warm clothes  are  needed.,and  one  could  display  ^ ' 
one's  body' easily.    Both  men  and*  women  enjoyed  wearing. <f€^thel?s 
rings,  colorful  cloths,;  aftd  color  and  jiatterned ■  spars  on » their 
skin,    I^alr  as  decoratioi^  was  also  an  Afriqan  specialty.  Ela- 
borate hair  coiffures  were  used  on. important  events  and  to 
indicate  an  indi*vxdual * s  place  in  society.    Scarification' was 
often  used  for  similar  reason's.    Men  and  wdmeo  usually  rec^i^ed 
tribal*  markings  when  i:hey  came  of  afge;  these  gave  them"  clear 
identification  in  a. land  where  many. tribes  lived  relatively  • 
close  to  each  other.  _        -    ,    v  .  ♦ 


TEACHER'S  NOTE:    Studsnp  rmy  ^qat  Judgmentally  when  ' 
they  'See  ^pictures  of  tribal  AfHaanB  w£0t  imtaual  haix*- 
dos  ox*  s/scws,    fha  following  ca*e  some  stmtd^iea  fox* 
emh  negaiive  maotione: 

•  .  EcoJe  students  !i?ec^l'^all  they  J&tou  about  body  deaomtion 

'    in  other  parte  of  the  morZd.    For  example g\a.0roB8-^ 
'     ,  cultural  look  at^  forms  of  beauty  and.  fashions  in  190^ 

would  show* one. Afriaah  tribe  wha  wore  hztge  disks  in  • 
thei^  extended  %ips  and  a  ^^^^arin  Chinese  wonmi 
.  hobbling  about  in  bound  feet.    left  it  muld  also 

'  shoii^  Marquesas  Islanders  with  taixios  coperi 
^  .  "  bodies  J  the  flattened  heads  of  the  .tlorthwest  doas'tal 
'  .    •  ,   •    Indians s  the'  elaborate  makB'Up  and  hair  of.  Japanese 

*  women^  and-  well-dressed  American  mmn  tilth'  corset^ ' 
elothes.  tpat  distorted  the  look .  of  their^  kips  and  .     •  \ 

'  '  CTOife  mv^tg  and  "Breathing  difficuli.  ;      12  m' 

'  '  "v, .     ;  ■•  r  -'^  .  ■    ■  ■  ■'  ■ 

Have  students  see  that  most  people  of  ^th  sexes ^are\ 

•  '     "slmfes  to  fashion,  "  In  whit  mys  do  they^  lihe  ^  * 
,  ,  .       sttideri^Sf '  decorate  their  bodies?   Bow  much  do  they 

p..    ...  conform^  fashion?   Bave  them  ^ fine  wh^t  they  jfon- 

♦      .  aider,  fashionable  for  clothes       high  school.  Uid 

teenagers  y^ar^^milar  clotheSio  years  ago?  ,* 


.  ■     In  4;he  choice  of  whom  to  marry  women  had' 'no  power.    Even  ^ 
*fiiore  than  in  tr ad it,ional  China,  marriage  ^/as  considered  a  boUd 
between  two  lineages  * as  well  as  between  two  individuals.  The 

»  •  •       •  *  * 

family,  not-.* the  individual ..wom^^  ^nd  man,,  made  tk^  decisions 
a|)out  suitable  marriage  partners;    The  concept. of  individual 
choice  did  riot  exist  nor  did  the  idea  of  marrying  for  love  or 
companionship.    Love  might  come  to  a  double  after  marriage,  bui 
it  was  not  a  prerequisite  for  .marrying,  and  husbancf  and  wife  , 
were  riot  expected  to -do  things  together  as  th6y  tend  to  be  in 
the  United ^t^tps'.     *      '  ,  .|  ' 

A  Woman's  Power  within  Marriage;  .  Once  married,  however  /  - 
the  woman  had  some  limited  form!  of  jJower,    A  woman  represented  - 
her  extended  family?  because  of  this/  she  had  qert^in  rights 
and  could  actively  retain  her  ties  with  her  family.  'These  natal 
kinship  lines  formed  her  basp.c  family  unit  for  all*  her  life- 
anS  were  of  greater  import an6e  to, her  than  her  marriage. •  Often 
a  female  might  be  closer  i^i'compan:ionship  tO  an  uncle  than  to  ^  . 
her-husbanfl.    As  a*' source  of  support  this  bonji  could  her 
some  power  to  act  in  her  own  behpl^.   ,  '   ^     ■  . 

In  fact  ^  in  the  Ashanti  kingdoms*  CGhana)  ,  tlie  wi^e- continued 
to  live  in  her  parents*  home.    She  worked  on  her  husband's  farm 
and  cooked  his  food,  but  she  sent  the  fS'od  to  him  by  messenger; 
if  she  was  still  at  home  when,  her  children  were  olde^",  the<^    ^  „ 
brought  their  father  , his  todd  and  ate  with  him.    Not  lantil 
the  children  were  grown  woulli  a  wife  join  her  husband! , 

*Sin^  a',  woman  retained  a  privileged  position  in  the  . 
village  of  her  birth  this  Created  extended  bonds  of  social  re- 
lationships that  Isdtb  drew'villages  together  and  increased  a 
woman's  ability  to  watch'Out  for  her  own  interests.  Unlike 
old  China,  in' Africa  a  woman  was  compensated  somewhat  for^'jthe 
hard  work  er  her  role  as  a  married  woman  fey  the  support  and.  pro^ 
tection  of  her  family  and  her  community.    This  gave  her  a  sense 
of  security  married  woteen  in  China  did  not  have .  -  ' , 
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DISCUSSION':'  -  "      *  .. 

'  do 

*  ■  ,  :  Mh  their  pco'mts,  liquid  this 

vax*i^:moT^  different  cuti^dm  A^oyig  different  .  s 

.     -.^         Hfestylee?  '  .  . 

Bride  Pribe;    The  f amiXy' s  irtvolveffient  in  marriage  began 
at  the  first  Ijetrothal  arrangements.    Usually  betrothals  were 
negotiated  years  before  the  mar.riage  took  place.    At  soifte 
point  th^  prospective  hi^sband  taad^  agreed-^n  payments,  often 
called  the  bride  pricei  to ■  the  bride *s  f ainily .    The  btide 
pgrice  might  iftolude  paytaent^to  all  1:he  members  of  her  extend- 
ed family.    In.  westj^rn  eyes,  the;  bride  price  made  it  appear 
as  if  parentis  s.oid  their  dajighter  as  they  wpuld; cattle.  To 
•Africans^  th^  brijae  price*  showed  the  value  of  th^  girl:  ber 
removal  from  h^r  family  demanded  some  payment  to  compensate 
for  the  loss.    For  a  bride  price,  a  man  gaiVe  either  livestock, 
valuables,  labor  service,  or  symbolic  good  (today  it  may  be 
some  cas/gs  of  beer)  as  a  sign  of  commitment;  to  the  bride  and  • 
to  their  future  •children.  -  ' 

sometime^  the  Husband's  family. did  not' complete^  t 

tnarriage  payment^  until^.a  child  ^as  -eonleived  —  thus  ensuring 
trfe"woitian»>s  .wbrth  to  them.    The- marriage  ceremony,  then,  i^as 

'more  a-  complex  process  than  a  separate  ev^nt.    Sylvia  Lei'th- 
Ross  claims  th^t  she  could  observe  no  actual  ceremony  for  Ibo 

women.^       ».  *  , 

♦     .       indeedL  I  Ho  hoi:  Jtnow  at  what  point  the  Ibo 

consiJ^s  the  girl  as '"his  wife,  whetlier  it  Is 
when  she.  first  goes  to  Mis  compound  pr  (when 
tlie  marriag'e  is  consiammated,  or  when -she  first 
•   conc'eives,  or  when  the  fall  dowry  has  been  paid. 
_ilarriage  Is  tere.  probably  1 
than  A  single  act.  12  .  ^  * 

•  ■    ■  .    '      '  -  ■  ,  ,     ,  , 

There  was  .sometimes  a  petiod  of  " testing '=  when  a  girl  was 
introduced  into  her  prospective 'husband's  home  and  was  judged 
on  her  skills  and  taught  by  her  new  mother- in-^ law  .or  co-wiVes, 
She  mi^ht  be  quite  young  when  this  happened*    This  had  value 
for  her,  too.    Adjustments  to  her  i|ew  home  were,  thus,  gradually 
a»(^, caref«ily  done*' 

:  ;  ■■  ■  •  ■  i03 

•       , .       ■     I  ■  '  ■  ,        ■  .  .  .       .  .  ■   ■■  ■  .... 

.       •      .  ■  :  ,  ■  ■■  t.--     "  .  ■ 

■    •  .    ■    y    ..    ..  •    .      ■•  , 


I^he  New,  wifei    As  a  nevj  bride  -in  a  new  village,  a  woman 
might  Know  other  women  and  relatives  from  her  natal  villa^ge 
who  made  her  .welcome.    As  •a  new  wife,  she  was  well;  clQthed  and 
giv^n  iWht  tasks  at  first  akid,  in  tiine,  was  given  her  own  hut. 
Since  this  hut  was  hers  as  long  as  she  was  maiaried  this  gave  her 
somfe  power  over  her  own  activities  that  she  had  not  had  when  she 
was  younger,  and  single.,  ' 

If 'sh6  was  a'  first  wife  she  automatically  had  a  high  status 
since  wives  were  ranked  more  by  order  of  marriage  than  by  age 
or'  wealth.  \  l^his  fifst  or  "big"  wife,  had  greater  responsibili- 
ty.    Sh^  t25.ained  thp  junior  wives  and"  organ i2ed  them,  as  well 
as  the  oldei^  children,  slaves  and  wards  of  the  compound. 

The  f  irW't  wife  had  economic  power -in  that  mpch  of  the 
wealth  of  th^  cea^pound-was  regulated  by  her.    In  some  areasr', 
th4,s  first  wife  could  gain  political  power  by  succeeding  a 
deceased  husband,  if  he  was  a  chief..  . 

By  contrast  to  the  first  wife,  the  junior  wife  was  a  ser-' 
vant  to  the  first  wi^e  unless  she  was  her  husband's  favorite 
often  known  as  the  "love  wife."    This  gave  her  a  position  much 
like  that  of  a  Chinese  wife  in  relation  to  her  mother-in-law. 
The  junior  wife  could  raise  her  status  only  if  shp  had  children 
when  the  first  wife  could  not. 

'  Polygamy;    Polygamy,  the  marital  ar^angenfent  in  which  a 
man  may  have  more  than  one  wife,  was  common  in  old  Africa.  It 
was  regarded  as  logical  in  a  system ^where  young  men  were  killed 
regularly  in  tribal  skirmishes.    Because  of  the  strong  emphasis 
on  family,  polygamy  also  insured  that  every. woman  had  a  man 
and  therefore  children ^    Polygamy  was.  Important,  too,  in  an 
economy  wher»e  women  did  .^arming;  an  added  wife  meant  more 

..we!altii..__....__l^  \  i  ■  \  J  

•  »  ■,  f.  * 

^   In  th^j  student*  readings,  polygamy  is  shown-  a^s  creating 

both  Jiarmony  |M  tension.    Pbr  mepSr-polygamy  carried  with-it  ' 

'heavy  social  and  economic  obligations,  as  every  wife  Had  to 

have  her  pMi  hut  and  her  own  plot  of  land.    Also,  if  a  hus- 

band's  interests  conflicted  wit^i  those  of  his  wives,  his  vyives 

were  likeiy  to  express  their  political  power  by  organizing  »' 


against  him\until  h6  acquiesced* to  their  desires.  • 

♦  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  plight  squabble  over  land. or  Be 
jealous  over  a  husband's  attentions,  ^et,  in  traditional 

Af  rica,  a  'woman  would  have  been  ooris^i4ered  stupid  if  she 
wanted  a  mofnoo^amous  marriage;  wi^th  so  much  work  to  be  done, 
the  sharing  of  chores  and  field  work  was  vital .    After  the 
childbeaxing  y^ars  were  over ^  polygamy*  of fered  a  woman  ^ a  mea-* 
sure  of  trang^uility.    With  other  women  assuming  her  chores, 
.shp  t^as  then  free  to  timyel,,  free  to  rest^more.    This  was  her 

time  of  '''liberation^  and  it  put  her  on  an  eq\:^l  level  with"  her 

•  ■;  -  ■    • .      .  ♦    ■    •  ,    ■  ■ 

husband. 

■    ■  .<»      ,      ■  ,  .  - 

Polygamy  underscores  the  distinict  sex-divided  sub-cul~  , 

tures  of  African  family,  life,    ^braen  excluded  ,men  from  their 

leisure  activities  and  required  companionship  and  .good  converr 

sation  f  rom  each  other .    Women  alsio  supported  each  other  in 

times  of  illnjbss,  widowhood  and  in  mutual  economic  ventures. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  woman  ^ho  initiated  the  idea  of 

another  wife  to  her  husband^;  'In  Baba  of  Kar^*by  Mary  iSmith, 

Baba  has  .no  children  and  she  wishes  her  husband  to  marry  a 

friend  of  hers  who1ias"^'>©lai3rd'.    In  the  following  description 

of  the  wedding,  nptice  that  the  grooirt  seems  to  be  the  least 

important  person  in  the  marriage  process.    Baba  is  Moslem,  of 

Hausa 'descent,  and  the  ritual  is  not  Southern  Nigerian.  Sfet, 

the  concept  behind  the  acquisition  of  -a  new  wife  holds  true 

for 'both  cultures.    .  .  . 

When  we  had  lived  together,  Malam  Hasan  and  ^ 
\    .       I,*  for  about  ^even  years,  Danfangi,  the  chief  of 

*  ^.       -.   Giwa  town^  died,  leaving  his  wife  Adama  pregnant. 

She' and  I  put  our  heads  together  —  she  used  to 
visit, our  compound  —  and  I  said  'Won't  you  marry 
my -husband?    We  dan  have  a  son  and  live  happily 
•  together, '    JPour  months  after  she  had  had  her  child 

,    -,  .        we-statted  to  seek  her  in  marriage.    An  o*ld  man  was 
/         also  courting  her,  but  she  was  young  and  did  not 
:      want  him  ,1', ,  ^ 

*'  Then  I  took  Malam's  gi'fts  to  Adama,,  she  and  / 

i  used  to  discuss  our  affairs  together ;  she  used 
to  come  to  our  compound  and  we  would  have  a  talk^* 
I  would  go  to  their  hamlet  and  gossip  to  her.. .» 

'.(Baba 's  husband  and  Adama  finally 'decide  to  marry.)' 


The  Day.  of  Coming  Together  (marriage)  was  a 
Friday.    VJe  were  all  ready,-  then  at  dawn  Pagaci 

•  ^ent  Malam  Hasan  to  Birnin  Gwari He  was  needed  ♦ 
.    .suddenly  on  of fJ.Gial  business.  ,  In  those  days  we 

*  iojiad  -no  bicycles,  ° he  went  on  foot.    Adamatoame  but 
Tier  bridegroom  wasn't  there.    We  had      gf eat  feast,  . 

there  was  porridge  and  chickens,  rice  and  sweet- 
■  meats  from  all  the  Kin  in  the  hamlets  round  abodt. 
•y  At  night  *w^  took  the  jere  food  to  the  bride » s 'Comii 
T  pound  and  everybody  ate  xt.    At  night, -too,  we  filled 
'        up  the  comg<5»und  "With* yisitors,  "and  then  the  bride  * 
was  brought.    The  drummer^s  of  the  big  and  small 
'drums,  the  players  of  stringed  instruments  and 
/  Fagaci's  pipeplayers,  they  all  came  to  the  fronf 

^  of  our  compound  —  the  i^r^flegroom  wasn't  at  home. 
*  We  spent  the  night  enjoying  ourselves,  the  bo^ 
'  '  came,  Giwa,  Dangaladiman  Busa''s  mbther,  was  possessed. 

^   The  menfolk  were  throwing  away*  their  money,  and  women- 
folk  were  throwing  away  their  money,  but  the  bride- 

troom  wasn't  therS^.    When  he  had  been  four  days  in 
irnin  Gwari .  he  returned .    We  had  .set*  otft  her  dowry 
■WiB  rows  in  the  bridte's*hut,  like  the  ridges  bn  a  . 
fatm.    The  bride  with  her  baby  on  her  back.  Her 

•  *    kins-folk  all  crowde<^^to  the  wedding,  my  kinsfollc^-  - 

from  Zarewa  came  too.    We  swept  the  housfe  clean.  13 

'   Discussion:  ■      .  . 

*  '-t  To  reihforae  the  oonoept  that  the  eatended  family  ix:^  more 

.     i  'than  a  way  for  the^fcartily  to  live  togethBr,  students  might  ^ 
\  diaousB  oanaepts  of  aammmal  living  and  polygamy  fownd  in 
!  the  United  States,'  Consider  (1)    the  Utopian  nmjmmtQi 
(2)  the  large  southern  agin-aultumt  pUmtati^ma  where' ^ 
8hai*ed  work  throidgh/ speaialisctt'Cm,  (3)  'the  polygamy  of  the 
Mormons^  (4)  the  abmsmes. of  today »  aM  (6)  the  polygmy 
aoimon  in  Native  JImeriaan 'tribes,  •  / 

■      •    •     ■  ■  , .  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  •  '■ 

^        Motherhood:*  a' wpman's  bpnd  with  her  children  took  pre- 
cedence tjver  the'  relationship  with  her  husband'.    The  children', 
after  all,  were  the  basis  of  her»^>ower.    As  ^  wi'fe  an^  daughtefr, 
^a.  womap  was  subordinate;  as  a  mp^her,  she  wielded  considerable 
authority.  '  This  remaii^ns  true  today  with  the  result  that  few 

'African  women  resent  the  constant  bearing  of  children. 

'■  •■  .  /'  ■  ■ 
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COMPABISQ}}:    In  modem  .China,  mopriagea  ideally  cape 
delayed  until  the  couple  ie^27  yeopQ  old,  Fmtiti&s 
ctre  rn&ieh  etmllev  than  they  once  tj^re.    This  tend8\  to 
happen  in  thote  agaietiee  where  work  other' than  that 
of  the  rotea  of,  tfife  and  mother  i$  rewarded*  , 


A  woman  Wjas  not  exactly  "tied  down  with  a  toddler*  in  , 
Q,ld  Africa.    Child-rearing  was  shared  among  the  various  wives, 
older,  daughters,  and  a  woman's  younger* kinsfolk.    A  mother's 
domestic  chores  mainly  involved  food  preparatipn  and  making 
clothes  and  not  the  supervision  of  her  children*    Xxv  fact. 


children  commonly  used  the  word  "Mama' 

■    '  '  .     •*  ■ 

one  wiKoan.  ^ 


to  refer  to*nore  thain 


ERIC 


♦  '  \^n  many  pre-'indmtrial  euttures  ahitdr^aring  if  not  dom 
'4xoTAi&imly  by 't}^  ahtild*,4  mother,    Vhat  is  tm  effe&t 
on  women  in  Ameriaan  familieB  of  hauing  ths  ma^pr  ra-  ^ 
Bpon&iHHty  for  ohCtdmre?    (Affeote  dedeiona  ^ut 
working  outside  of  the  heme;  if  woman  mmt  jwoxk^  <^eate^ 
prohl&ns  involved  in  haiHng  Uso  j<?2>isj  ea'eat^ee  a  need  for' 
pi^lia  Qkildoare.J 


*  Divorcie  s 


.1 


Just ^ as  all  of  one's  kin  were  involved  in  the 


ij|prriage,^  so  were  they  involved  .in  the  divorce.    If  there  were 
^oblems  in  the  marriage,  there  was  no  social- 'stigma  attached 
to  the-woiB^n's  returning  home.    This  fact  further,  illustrates 
how  the  married  woman  gained  personal  power  fr<Hii  her  cdnnec- 
tions  with  her  natal  family.    When  the  woman's  family  decided 
that  she  was  being  mistreated  in  gpme  way,  they,  either  brought 
the  problem  up  wijih  tke  husband  or  used  the  wisdom  of  the  ^ 
village  eldeijs  to  settle  the  dispute.     If  ^he  wife  was-  returned 
l^o  the  liusband;  h^^might  have  to  |jvT|  her  family  something  ifor 
having  mistreated  her,'  But  if ^ there  Was  a  permanent  separation 
and  it  was  d'eem^  to  be  her  fault,  the  bride's  family  might 
have  to  pay  back  her,  bride  price.    Thus,  it  was  in  the  family »#s 
interest  to  keep  a  marriage  togetWr. 

In  Things  F.all  Apart,  one  finds  an  .example  of  how  a  woman's 
family  acted  in  support  of^^r  interests  and  made  life  difficult 


XOl 


for  her  husband.    Usowulu  claimj^  that  three  of  'his  wife's 

family  currived*  one  day,  beat  him  up  and  tdolc  his  wife  and 

children  away.    Since  he  had  married  her  with  "my  yams"  and 
. .    ■  ■  i 
'felt  hg  did  "not  owe  my  in-laws  anything,"  he  soncluded  that 
*•  •         .  ,  '  ■'  '  .  ■ 

"the  law  of  the  clan  is  that  you  shpjuld  return  her  bride' 

ptice-."^^  .  ■    .    ^  ^ 

4  ,  .  .1    ■  m 

The  woman's  childreq,  however,  beXoi\g€d  to  her  husband, 

and  if  she  left  him  she  had  to  leave  her  children  tooJl  In 

"A  Woman's  iife"  by  Marjorie  Mbilinyi  (a  rea.4ing  selectio?}^ 

from  the  Coniffinuity  and  Change  section).  Mania  Thecla  feels 

she  cannot  le.ave  her  husband  w^o  bea^s  h&r  ^cause,«as  she 

t&lls  her  daughter,  "...he  wouldn ' t  let.  me  take -you  children 

•  •     ■  '.  '    ■  15 

awa^.    You  are  his  chil^dren  accordir>g  to  tiie  law.* 

Sometimes 'the  wife's  clos^p^ttachments^  to  her  kin  could 

override  any  fondness  she  iftlght  have  felt  toward  her  husband. 

This  was  clearly  seen  in  Baba*s  desdription  of  the  breakup  Qf 

'  ■  ■      ■    .  *  .    '  ■  ■  ■ 

one  of  her  marriages  in  Baba  of  Karo.     ^It  should  be  said  ,that 
the  Hausa  had  a  highdr  incidence  of  divorce  than  did  the  Ibo 
or  iBibio.)    This  piece  is  significant  as  it  sjtowsttoe  impor- 
tance of  kin  ties  over  marriage  ties.    Notijce,^n^o,  that  Baba 
frequently  calls  her  aunt  Rabi  her  "mother."^ 

^  f   For  fifteen  years  I  was  in  Maiam  Maigari's 

compoiuMjl^  then  my  father's  sister  Rabi  came  and 
*  said  'Sok  a-^  everyone  bearing  children,  look  at 

everyone  else  bearing  children?  leave  that  ccsn- 
pound  and  you  will  bear  childre%  too . '    I  said 
*,»!  will  not  leave  him,  I  am  noticing  anywhere 
else.<'    My  aunt  said  'Leave  him  and  you  will  have 
children.'     I. refused  and  said  I  would  no!  Hea^e. 
his  compound.    Prom  the  very  first  she  had  not* 
'  liked  this  marriage. 

^  1    Whan  I  was. going  .to  leave  T  did  not  tell 

anyone.    .1  went  to  the  compound  of  the  Chief  of 
Zarewa, ,  Sarkinra  '"He  srent  for  Malam  Maigari,  he- ' 
■*  '  said  'See  the,  daughter  of  the  people  of  Karo  has 

come  to  break  off  her  marriage. '  .  We  went,  home, 
Malam  came  into^  my '  hut ,  he  talked  to  me  asked 
'     ^  me^to  be  patient.     I  said  'It's  my  mother  (her 

.  atMVt),  ^he  wants  me  to  leave  you.'    We  returned 
io  Sarkin  Zarewa.    Malam's  elder  brother  said, 
'They  must  not  be  separated.    Ask  ,her  where  is 
,  the  fault,  no  one  has  ever  apnoyfd  her,  neither 

.  .       198  ■ 


chiia  nor  tnan,'    Sarkipr said  ! Think  it  over,  go 
'    *  back  and  raak^  up- your  marriage.  •    -I  said  'My 

mothet  says  I  rauSt  'leaveif  she  s^ys  I  must  1^^ 
*  V-    '  him.      We  .were'' there  for  some  time,  then  Malara.      -  ' 

♦  ..      '  Maigari  said  .»I-^'ln  love."  1  said  'It  is  not    •>  ■  ■ 

'  W      anyofte's  fault  #  my  moth^  wants  m?  to  l^ave.'       •  ; 
'  ,     .  The  .  chief  gave -me  my  divorce  paper:^'  he  gave  , 
:       .    Malam  his.-Malam  said  he  did^  not  \^ish  me  to 

*:r^ti^tni  th€  s^daki  (bride,  price),  I.^a^  tb  keep 
.-  it,  he  would  prefer  it  so.    l.went  to  AUnt  RabiVs 
^      ■  .   '  compound,  and  stayed  there.    Malam  Maigarl  sent     -r  ' 
a  message^to  >ay  tha*t  if  I  ceased  being;  angry    .  .   .  • 
f        ^      would  I  jplease-'CCHfie  back  and  we  would  remake 

*  :;  the  marriage.  Aunt  Rabi*  was  rejoicing  over  me,  . 
.  /  •      ,  she  was  Jpppy ,  sc^' X  .said  1  would  not  go  back*  ^16    v  . 

•  ■•  ,  ■      ^      .      .     '  %  -  •       ■     ■  "•  — 

^widowhood:    Unlike  in  China,  widows  were  expected  to  rigmarry, 

A  widow  usually  would  piarry  one  of  her*  hu^and '  s  brother's.  *If 
there  was  noVmale  relative  in  her  husband's  family,  her  sons 
would  have  to  take  caire  of  her  until  she  remarried.    It  was  im- 
|ri1 


•  •      ■  *  ,  ■  « 

portaht  that  every  woman  be  part  of  a*  family. 


one  can^eeV  then;  that  while  the  African  woman  did  not 
choose  her  marriage  partner,  she  had  the  power  to  eventually* 
reject  her  husband,  if  she  felt  the  need  to  do  so^.    In  additionjf 
she  was  not  totally  dependent  on  her  husband  for  either  emo- 
tional or  economic  support.  'Depending  on  l3®r,age  and  her  nee^r 
she  could  turn  to  her  owi^amily  or  her  own  sons  when  she  sdught* 


.support.  ^  •  ■  ^ ' 
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Foam  Queaidons: 


\ 


had  cantTQl'  ouep  *  '  • 


the  -^pe  •of.i^r'k  thsy  could  do;- 
an^  prop^ty  ox*  po&8mB^om^ 


-  getHng  help  with  tmir  dmmtie  tasks  so  they  aould  easm  a  livings 

'   ■  ■     *  ,  /  '  ■ 

-  how  they  med  what  they  grreuj  or  how  they  u8^  what  they^  earned 

ae  tspcu^^e. 
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Harriage  as  Business  pjfc-tnership;    In  Afr4<;a,  aji  adult 
woman  was  ex|)ectea  to  support 'herself  and  her  children,  This 
meant  that  she  was  allowed  to  work  outsicte  the  home  if  the 
compound  was  ttot  ||^~suf f icient.    A  husband/wife  relationshi|y 
^In  ^southeast  Ni^geri^^i^  not  like  tha^  t^f'  ^er /chattel  h^^' 
more  like  that  of  busi^ljss  pa^pliners  iirs4/4:oaBmbn  enterprise. 
Marriage  was  a^lauch  a  au^^ess  relationsiiip  as  a  means 'for 
procreation.    The  par tnj^s' worked  to  maintain  the  family  and 
to  perhaps  accrue  wealth  foy  its  own  sake.  . 
.  \       It  can  be  said  that  the  woifeaii  worked  more  than  ^he  man 
this  business  partnership  because  she  was  expected  to'^help  .  ^ 
support  the  whole  household  as  well  as  to  support *her self  and   *  ^ 
her  children.    Soon  after-  she  was  married  she  was  not  only 
given  her ^own  hut  but  also  her  own  separate  possessions 'and 
,  a  plot  of  IcUid  to  cultivate^  '  Actually,  land  ultimately  be-  — 
lon^ied  to  the  whole  tribe?  the  idea  of  buying-  it  or  selling  it 
did  not  exist.    But  although  a  woman  did.  not  own  the  land,  it 
was  considered  hers  as  long  as  she  farmed  it.    A  woman  owned  any^  > 
.surplus  she  produced  and  coul<|  do  with  it  whatever  she  liked, 
after  she  helped  maintain  her  children.     The  idea  was,  and  is;  * 
to; carry  one's  own  weight,  to  be  as  independent* as  possible ^     •  . 

This  ecpnomic  independence  withih  marriage  did  not  ex^st 
for  women  in  China  or  in  much  of  the  industrialized  West,  The 
idea  that. a  woman  should  wdrk  beyond  the  duties  of  her  home 
remained  unique  in  western  eye^  into  the  20th  century.  In 
fact,  when  Sylvia  Leith- Ross  in  the  1930  *s  told  an  IlSo  man  ' 
about  the  embarrassment  a  European  man  might  feel  if  his  wife  0 
worked  oujtside  the  home,  the. Ibo  man  asked  in  disbpiief,  "But 
if  she  has  a  gift?"-^^'  . 

COMPARISON:    In  pre-^im&t.Btx^l  Europe  rminpied  women 
as  well  as  men  wei(^  expeated^to  aarry  on  with  pro--  * 
.      dmtii>e  work  t^utaide  the  home^  whet^r  in  agriaut turns 
textiles^  or /some  tmth.    Ame  Ckiktey^  writing  of  27th 
[k      century  England^  says:  '  / 

•There  was  no  idea  of  the  woman's  economic 
depgndence^ on  the  mam  in  marriage;  it  was 
not  the  duty  of . the  husband  to  support  the 

'     :    111  .  ■  : 
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wife, ' n6r  was  it  th6  duty  of  the  husband  to  * 
support  the  children.    Men  did  n'ot  at  this  . 
tiiae  regard  marriage  as  necessarily  involving  ^ 
the  assumption  of  a  serious  econofaiic  burden, 
but,*-  on  the ^ cohtrary^  often  considered  it.  to  ' 
be  a  step  which  was  likely, to  strengthen  them  J 
Hn  lifeVs  battles.     ^18    ^      '/      ,  a 

Female-Male  DiVision  of  Ljabor;    Although  wtsn^n  worked  and 
kept  some  of  their  earn^gs,  there  was  nevertheless  rigid  ^ex- 
role  divisions  which;  detemihed  the  Kinds  of  work  women  did  in 
pre-colonial  Africa.  .  Wo^ien  almost  e'xclusively  handled  the 
domestic  duties,  with' food  preparation  being  one  of  the  most 
labdriouB  and  time-consuming  of  these /auties.    This,  could  take, 
hoursif  .  water  had  to  be  hauled  and  there  was  the  incessant 
|>ounding  of  millet,  corn,  ricd,  cooked  yams,  plantain.    Men  were 

the  hunters,  the  livestock  keepers,  the  cloth  makers,  th6  arti- 

'  "        ■  •  '  .  "  .  •    ■  '  ■' 

sans,  the  builders  and  the  musicians.    But  both  women  and  men  ^ 

'■  '     ". '  ■         ■  ■  »       •  ,  ■  '  . ■  ■ ' 

specialised, as  herbalists,  storytellers  and  traders;  trading, 

though,  was  considered  more  women's  work  thftn  men's^. 

Women  as  Farmers;    Beyond  their  domestic  duties,  most 

woinen  in  Africa  worked  in  agriculture.    Africa  is  considered 

to  b^  the  "region  of  female  farming  par  excellence."  Even 

today,  in  many  tribes,  nearly  all  the  work  associated  with 

the  total  production  of  food  is  done  by--»^men.     It  is  felt  hy  , 

some  African^  that  men  need  women  much  more  than  woinen  need  , 

men.    IFor  example,  in  the.Ibo  ^nd  Ibibib  tribes,  while,  young 

men  helped"  clear  the  fields,  the  women  planted,  wee'ded,  bar-  . 

vested  and  then,  if  they  could,  traded  the  produce,   "only'cer-  / 

tain  yams  were-  considered  a  man's  property  to  cultivat;e  and 

"harvest. 


— Cooperation  Among"  Women — Theresas  a  «j|iS§tantial  sharing 

of  work  among  wom^.    Wives  usually  helped  farm  each  others' 

plot^,  and  sometimes  wcHnjn  formed  small  collectives  with  their 

personal  friends  and  hoed  each  other's  lands  in  turn. 
^  r  ■  ■      ■  .r       •  ■  ■    »   ,  ■ 

Womei^  ■  as  Successful  Traders ^    The  secon4  major  female 

activity  outside  the  home  was  trading.    It  was.thtough  trading 

that  women  mainly  achieved  some  economic  independence.  In 


"Growing  Up  in  Nigeria,"  a  young  wom^n  reca'xis- the  isyriad 

chores  he^  mother  did  daily.     Then  she  mentions  the  one  acti-- 

vity  that  lifted  them  above  subsistence  level —  the  making  > 

and  selling  of  "gari"  <a  kind  o^  flour  made  from  cassava) : 

I       *  Then  came  my  own  hobby  of  selling  it.  I 

liked  very  much  to  carry* it  out  to  sell  because 
kof  the'  money  we  got  for  it  and*  because  it*  wae 

*  really  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  ^alk  far 

from  home,  have  free  discussions  with  jny  customers 

*  and , friends.       '  20  .  .  '       ,  .  • 

From  this  quote  we  can  see  the  mobility  and  j^reedoni  to  choose 
friendsi  th^t  women  in  Africa  had  when  they  traded.  ' 

■  ,      COMPAIttSON:   In  oultures  where  wmm  tamde,  th^  hxoe 
•  mtish  greater  freedom  tHan  *in  aulturee  inhere  they  e^e 

prmdrily  engaged  in  dcmeati<^work.  ■ 

:  •     ^  ^  '  ,  •"      V   ^       ■■  ■  '.  ,  •  • 

Little  girls  early  learned  to  deal  with  customers  and 
trade .    In  "The  Twin  Who  Survived"  in  Old' Wives-'  Tales  we  read 
of  the  woman  who  as  a  yo^ngst/r  was  taught  the  livelihood  whicli 
supported  hen  .  " 


The  main  occupation  of  this  place  is  trading,  and 
I  started  this  by  going  to  market  daily  with  my 
late  mother  until  I  was  up  to  the  age  of  selling 
ray  own  wares  by  myself  .    As  my  mothe't  was  a  fish 
seller,  she 'taught  me  how  to  sell  fish  until 
finally  she  assisted  me  to  buy  my  own  canoe  and  • 
hired  some  active  men  to  paddl^  it  f o«  me .  From 
this  I  could  clothe  myself  and  was  able  to  edu-  . 
.  cate  my  children  to  what  they  are  today.  21 

'  •  *  -  '  ' 

,    In  Efuru,  Efuru  has  -the  reputation  of  being  the  queen. of 

 -7  ^-     •  •  * 

the  traders.     Con^.tantly,  she  is  admired  because  "everything-  , 
her  hand  touches  makes  money."    In  pre-:colonial  AJi^yja,  trading 
was  not  as  extensive  as  it  is  today /nor  ^as  money  uJed?  but  as  " 

an  activity  available  tg  women  to  increase  their  personal  wealth 

■  *  '     •  ' 

it  had  no  egual.         ^  «  * 

,  •  ■         '.  .    •         ■  ■,  '  '  .' 

CDMPABISON:    Mong  most  traditional  cultures  in  South  East 
■  -     ^ia,  ailarge' oHc^e  of  th^  selling  and  buying  was  left  up  _  . 
,  '      to  women.    -But  in  Chinas  b'efore  the  revoUttion^  only  seven 
percent .of  the  Chinese  labor  force  in  trade  were  women.  22 
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PCftilTICAL  POWER 


Foaue  Questions:-. 


9  # 


'Wdah  sex.  exeim^sed  pHma^  poHtioat  power  over 
^  fcmdly  lam 
mca^riage  cavang&imitB?  * 

^.  v^llage  g(y0&mmnt?     .*   %     ,      ;  ,       ,*      V  h 

.  •  .  <  •■ .        ■      •  •  • 

Jn         spheres  did  )ij}omen  speaifiaally^lw^ 

regasdtesB  of  wheth^  their  poi^r  me  ^&ater  thm  men*8? 

Though  what  tiipes  bf  qatims'fdi  i^eir  political 

powei'?   '  ■ .  ■  :  '  ■ 


■J 
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■  "      *  ■     •*      ■   ■  ■ 
Subordinate  Female  Pgi^tical  Rolb  Is  Common t    In  most' 
traditional  African-  tribes  women  Sid- not  have*  a  political  role 
equal  to  that  of-  men.    For  example,  in  the  Ibo  or  Ibibio  cul- 
tures,, men  had  direct  control  over  women  through  the  patrii-* 
linea^^  (hande^d  down  fronf  father,  to  son)  control  of  land*^  and 
marriacfe  arrangements ,  artd  thtough  their  authority  withfn'the'' 
compound.    ^?en  also  controlled-  the  village  assferaibl^,  which  was  • 
J  the  main  It>o  ^nd  Ibibio,  political  insl^itution .    Most 'of  the 
lead^s  in  village-wide  discussion;^  atid  decisions  .were  men.  • 
Womein- had  a  role  in  some'  <?f  these  gatherings  as  wives,  mothers  - 
or  s*isters,  and  thejj  could  ^ptsak  ilE  the  matter  directly  affect-!  . 
^4  them;,  hut  fxfial  decisj-ons  wfere  made  by  the  male  elders, 

.  Non-Subordinate- Female  Role  Also  Occurs;     In  other  .African 
cultures,  however,  oral  traditions  tell  of  a  variety  of  Afri- 
can queens,  of  women  as  found&s  of  lineages  «6id  kingdoms,  of,  t 

women  who  led  migrations  and  of  women' warriors.    For  example, 

„    '         ■        .     ,        ,  .  .  ,  ■     ■  .  •  ■  ■   ■  ■  ■  ...... 

in-  the  early  lath  centofy  a  large  female  army  served  the  Pon* 

kings  (Dahomey)  as  a  separate  military  force.    Most  accounts, 

though, 'tell  of  women  fightiwg  alongside  the  men.    There  are 

•  alsQ  tribes  where  wojn^n  had  grea^  value  because  the  inheritance 

'line  was  matrilineal.    Many  of  these  tribes  are  found  in  West 

Africa  in  the  region  from  which  many  slaves  were 'brought  to 

America.   '  '    '     .        '     ■  '    '  ' 

Men's  Secret  Societies;    Yet,  in  most  African  tribes  the 
 .  .     .  ^ 

n<|rm  w%s  for  men  to^have  greater -i^irect  political  power  than  < 
the  women.     The  secret  religious  societies  which  e;<isted  all 
over  Af:^ica  were  founded  on  (^ear^ex  divisio^Mnd  promoted 
the  grieatlfer^_political  power  of  men.    A  numbed  'of  such  societies  * 
in  West  Africa  istrongly  belietred  in  the'  "subjugation  of/women 


23 

bib^th  in  "the  home  and  in  society.^  ,     Women  were  strict^^  for- 
bidden any  knowledge  about  the  societies'  rituals.     Uppi^  ini-j 
tiation  in  the  societies,  men  immediately  achieved  a  ^orm  oi 
power  Which  sometimes  was  us6d  to  terrify  women.    For  examp. 
women  hid/during  the  hostile-ma|^ 'parades  for  fear  o^  being/ 
seen  and  beaten.     In  Things  Fall  Apart  by  Chinua  AcHeb^,  tfe 


studen|:  ifeading*  selectioft  mentions  a  special  hut  ipeibngitig 
•to  the  religious  *SQcietys» 

These  women  never  saw  the  inside,  of  the  hut. 
^  Ko'  womair  ever  did.    They  s^crubbed  an4  painted' 

'   ^  the  outside  walls  under  the  supervision  of  tlje' 

'    .  men.     If  ^hey  imagined)  what  was  inside f  th^y<  < 
.kept  thei3?t  imagination  to  themselves.    No    .  ^ 
woman  ever  asked  questioi^  aboiit  the  most 
pov^irful  and  the  most  ;s^c?ret  cult  in  the  clan.  2 


Power/ Throiigh  Women's  Comicils  (Mikiri)  ;    Thus,  women 
were  excluded  from  certain  "male  oi?ly"  formsy^ai^^'religio-  . 
political  power.    Yet,  ^despite  the  patrilii^al  organization 
o»f  Ib0j* ^^d  Ibibip  society,  wom^n  had  a  role,  mpre  accurately 
a  seirle^  of  roles,,  in  the  political  life  of  their  coromunitae's 
In ''actiyities  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  sej^,  women 
achieved  a  relatively,  high  deg£-ee  of  political  mrticipation 
and  as  a  group  could  make  their  needs  and  concerjis  known. 
One  waiy  women  organized  politically  was  through  their  own 
council  meetings.    Tiiese  village-wide  meeti-ngs  came  to  be 

cajle^.  mikiri  during  colonialism.    All  married  ;wom^  could 

.■•  [.  ' 

attend.    In  large  villages r  each  compound  nominated  its  own 

',    .'  25  ■•■    :   ^      .  ■  ■-. 

spokesw^anah  to  attend  the  meetings. 

/       L.     ■■  ■    '  ' ''  * 

;  1  Tiiere*^were  no  off icial  leaders  in  these  groups.    As  in 
the  JBf le  organizations,  women  of  wealth,  of  wisdom,  or  Who  • 
were  .^loquent  anql  vocal  {who  "got  mouth")  toqk  leading  rple^ . 
If>  thje  ne.ed.  arose,  "spokeswomen"  were  chosen  by  general  dis- 
ctas^ibh  to  contact  theUnen  or  woipen  in  other  villages. 

'  ^The  mxkiri  were  ndrf^secr^t  and  seemed  to  have  the  appro- 
val'^i^f  the  men.    They  had  many  functions  which  varied  from** 
plac^^  to  place.    Generally,  though,  the  mikiri  articulated 

tii^xism.c^xi^  as. Ja.  group  ^  and  could^  Jlf  ^necessary x  ^  

talce  a  united  f ton t  Against  an  offending  person,  usually  a 
man.  ' '   '  .  ' '.  ' 


?     ■      ■  '  ■    ■  ■ 

TkB'^mikixn.  are^  perhaps j  a  more  subtle  form  of  potitiaal 
poueP  than  etudente  are  aoausi^ed  to  reaognzzin^  ^et^f 


presiM^  gmtfps  or  ini^i^stk  gz^i(p8  grmtty  inftt^^ 
,,...  -'t-''Mem'ean  p&litica^         t^je  aUidmts  identify  shm  of        .  . 

are  ir^umtiaZ  on  the  ppHH^^l  saene? 

>  *  ■  .  • 

■  i  '  ■       •     .         ■  .   ;  '.  ' 

M.ikiri's  Powe.r  of  Enforcement;    The  primary  method  women 
used  to  enforce  their  decisions  became  Joiown  as  "sitting  oh" 
or  "making- war",  on  the  offender.    The  women  might  destroy  - 
property  or  mete  put  oorEKsreal  punishment  j  but  the  more  usua4l 
method  was  to  gather  together  and.  proceed  to  loudly  ridicule 
the  in«5*ividual ,  perhaps  by  beating  oh  his  or,  her  hut  with 
stacks  while  shouting  derisive  comments.,    '    h  '  .        *       ,  vi^j 

'    The  follpwing  are  types  of  xBases  ^the  mikiri  might  b^  in*-' 
vqlved' in:  '       '   '. v.;  ■ 

-  Mikiri  would  decide  on  sacrifices  .t^  be  made  to  - 
Aj^La,  the  earth  spirit ^  .and  would  consult  a  diviner  r 
as  to  the  proper  place  to.  plant  the  women's  crops. 

V  -  Mikiri  protected  the  economic  interests  of  women. 
In  one  case,  it  was  reported . that  the  men  in  one 
■      village  gr4w  careless  about  tending  their  livestock 
*      .    and  the  cattle  trampled  the  women 's^growing  food. 
The  women, ih  the  village  swore' ah  oath. to  come  to 
the  aid  of  ahy  woman  who  kil^d  a  cow  found  in  her 
coco  yams.  ,         y***  J- 

*      •  .        .  .  '  - 

-  After  repeated  requests  to  the  young  men  in  one 
.  -.village  to  ^eep  the  paths  to  the  :^#rket  cleared,.  r* 

the  mikiri  had  all  t|ie  women  refuse  to  cook  food 
for  the  men  until  the  job  was  done.'  *  ^ 

'  g^i^i^i  also  could  protect  a  woman  in  "a  personal  , 
quarrel  with,  her  husband  by  discussing  her.  proble^m 
and  either  deciding  to  act  collectively  in  her  be- 
half or  deciding  that  i  she  wds  at  faujt".    To  support 
her  ,  'they  might  sjend  a  "spekeswoman"  to  tell- him  to  ; 
apologize  and  to  give  his  wife  i&  present,  or  they, 
might  "sit  bn"  him  until  he  repented.  >(26 


■'I 


COMPARISON: "  Qompare  the  mikiri  with  tM  "Speak  Bitter- 
twbb"  seasiona  in  China  and  with  aonsaiotisnees-raiaing 
'h^xr^n^s  groifps  in  America.      r  ^  ! 


age-deterrainea  _gat:nerxngs  xn  x.«tsij.^AiAayci3  ao    v^i^*"^* t^"^ 
the  village"  inti  which  they  have  beep/i>orn.    They  were  allowed 


■••  '^^  -'life., .:• 

in  feliese  cases  to  take  parj;  in  settling*  disputes  6ver  women's" 
coticerns  in  tHe  village*  /  * 

•    Women' ^  Secret  Societiess    women^  like  men^  had  their 
.secret  religious  societies.    Most  were  formed  ard^ind  the  cir- 
cumcision and  fatt^ning/ceremonies.    These  societiifs  enhanced 

^-fpiale  solidarity  in.  the  same  way  the  roikiri  did-  After 
marrisage^,  eyen  if  they  no  longer  lived  in  their  own  village, 
a  \tfoman'miqht  return  to' her  initiation  society  to.  assist  witji 
the  ii\itiatitfn  of  younger  women  or  to  give  birth*  These 
societies  still  enist  and  it  is  felt  in  some  areas  th^t  any 

.  woman  runiTi4i#  f 63:  political  qf  Sice  wo^ild  have  trouble  if  she 
t3i<8.  not  belohg       an  initiation 

In' feonie  Places  women  became  priestesses  who  consulted 
the  oracles  dt^  led  the  women's  songs  and  dances;     (There  also 
were  female  gods.    The  Ibo  deity  Ma  is  a  very  powerful 

V  dbddess  who  r^resents  the  Earth  and  controls  fertility.  She 
i-s  the  queen  df^  the  underworld  and ;  "owns*'  all  hiMB^n  beings, 
*  alive  j)r  dead |v 


TIME  LINE  FOR  NIGERIA 


DATE 


POLITICAL  EVEII3TS 


Pr@'-colonlal  Villages 


1100 
1300 


1450 


1500 


Over s^s  Slave  Trade 
1600 


1700 
1750 

leoo 


Yoruba  established  inland  eityr^states 
Kingdom  df  Benin  established. 

Hausa  and  Xo2:iiba  states  ^ow  * 
stronger.    NUpe*  tribe  fosande^: 

Islam  introduced* 

'Overseas  slave  tfad^ to  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy. 

Europeans  seek  gold  trade  in 

west  Africa, 

.    '  •.  * . .  ■. 

Slaves,  sent* to  West  Indies. 


Yoruba  kingdom  of  Oyo  at  peak\ 
of  power. 

Dutch,  Portuguese ,  English 
traders  visit  Benin.  ' 

Rise  of  new  city-states  in  Delta. 

g lave  iraid^  divide  Yoruba  peoples. 

Britisli  1  French ,  Americans  in  : 
slave  trade. 

Muslim  revival  begins. 

Chrastian  missionaries  arrive. 
Decline  of  Benin. 

Niger  delta  city-states*  height 
of  trading  estpansiori.  ' 


'  DATE 


1804 


isrso 

(1857 
1862 


f 


Cdionization 


1928 
1929 


Fulahi  conquest  of  Hausaland„ 

International -abolition' of  slave  / 
trade.    Many  wars  in  Yorutoal^d." 

palm  oil  trading  wi^h  Buropeanp  . 

in  delta.  .  •      ,  '  -  -  . 

European  trading  inland. 

'■    •■         ■       ,        '  '     -         \  ■/ 

Church  missionary  schools  esta- 
Sished,  at  Onitsiia.,  ,  ' 

Lagos  becomes  British  Boyai  Colony. 


J 


Berlin  Conference.    European  powers 
f  diyide • Africa^  draw  ar tif  icial 
boundaries. 

Royal  Niger  Company,  formed.  British 
fijmi  empowered  to  govern  Niiger 
fliver  Basin« 


British  annexation  of  Nigeria. 
Unification  of  Nigeria. 


British  call  direct  election  of 
representatives  to  legislative 
council . 

Ibo  men  made  to  pay  taxes. 
."Women's  War. " 


Independence  Movement 
1930 

1946  • 


Youth  groups  formed,  seek  govern- 
ment re formfe,  independence. 

Constitution:  ^regional  advisory 
councils  formedj  Noirth  repre- 
sented in  legislature. 


DATE 


POLITICAL  EVEUiTS 


X954 
1957 

X960 


■  N, 


Labor  government  in  Britain  urges 
^estabXishment  o£  local  government 
councils  in  colonies.* 

•  •       .•  _ 

Jifew  coAstituCion  s  attempt  to 
balance  regional  diversities . 

Federation  of  three  region^^et  up. 

New  constitution:  Nigerian  internal 
;  seXf-govemmofit. 

Inde^ndence  ^rom  Great  Britain. 
SUf  frage^xcept  in*  Northern 
region;  Mxes  onXy  enfranchised. 


Independence 
X963 

1966 
•     1970  . 


1975 


1976 


Nigeria  becomes  a  republic  in 
'  British  Commonwealth.  ' 

January  -  Army  seizes  control  (Ibo)  •* 
July  -  Second  army  coup  (North r 
"Fulani) .  '        .  - 

^  .Iboi&  f orm  independent  nation  of 
'  Biafra.    (^ivil  War. 

"Biafrans"  surrender.    New  federa- 
tion of  12  states  established. 
Regionalism  abolished.  .  General 
'Gowan  head  of  federatiM^ 

.    ■  %t  ' 

.    Bloodless  military  j2oup.  General 
Mohammed  creates  seven  more  states.. 
-      Attempt  at  moire  local  control.    ;  - 

General  Mohammed  assassinated*'  ^ 
.  general  <5bassan3 a  -names  ^il  it^ry--  

head.     "Devolution  of  power"  - 
.further  attempts  toward  unifoinmity 
•  in  local . control  and  increase 

local  power .  ■ 


^23 


Malor  Regions  and  Tribes , of  Nigeria 

Higeria  has  235  different  languages  and  groups  of  people 
within  its  border sV  giving  i-t  the  largest  population  in  Africa. 
English  is  the  only  language  coaaaon  to  all.    More  than  lialf  of 
Nigeria's  people  i%. made  up  of  four  major  tribal  groups:  the 
Yoruba,  the  Ibo,  the  Hausa;  and  the.J'ulani. 

•  ■.  ■      ■  "  ■        ■  '  * 

Iwest. (Yoruba)  ^  ' 

, "       The  Yoruba  is  the  major  tribe  of •Western  Nigeria. .  They 
■are  known  fpir  their  art  {naturalistic  bronze  and  terra-cotta 
scuipfcures) ,  their  cc^nplex  cosmology  pf  ' gods  and  goddesses, 
and  their  trade -oriented  dity-stateS  which  reache|f>the  peak  of 
their  power  in  the  mid-17th  centaury  <the  Oya  ki^doai)  .  The 
Yoruba  were  trg4itionally/f isherfolk,  fabiers  and  traders. 
Most  Yoruba  iCribes  are  matriliheal;  thus,  Yoruba  weiraen  exer-  - 
cised  considerable  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  and  have 
always  h^^  high .  s^tus  in  African  society.    Today,  they  form 
the  bulk  of  wealthy  women  traders,  the  *inarket  msiStoffii,es. " 

.      \  ■      ■    ••        .        y.-^-'  ,     r     ^  ;.  ^  , 

East  Xlboy  IbibiPi  Edo,  Efik) 

The  Ibos  live -in  the  region  bounded  by  the  Niger,  Benue 
and/Cross  rivers  in  southeastern  Nige^a,  ♦  Their  population  is 
larger  than  that  oir their  neighbors,  the  Ibibio,  Edo  anS  Efik. 
Th^se  eastern  tribes  hand-produce  items,  sucfh  as  cotton  cloth 
a.nd  pottery  for  trade,  and  farm  for  their  own  needs.     ^  , 

The  5pbo  and  Ibibio  traditionally  lived  in  semi-autonoinous 
villages,  rather  tiian  large  cities.^   The  highest  politi^cal  unit, 
was  thBJ^illage''gx:DV^j-  J^ 

Th^  village-group  shared,  a  common  meeting  place;  which' served 
as  their  market  as  well  as  a  ritual  and  political  center.  In 
contrast  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ashanti,  Oyo  and  Benin,  .these 
village  socifetiesjwere  more  democratic,  based  on  sonie  degree  of 
equality.  Villajre  were  separated  from  one  another  by  kinship, 
rather  than  by  observable  physical  bq^ndaries. - 


Niger. Delta  (I jay) 
*        The  I jaw  people  live  on  the  hot,  humid  Niger  River  delta 
area.    The  I  jaws  came  early  here  and  were  fishing  p^ple  and  . 
salt  makers.    Sinct  the  delta  is  prone  to  floods,  many  houses*^ 
here  are  on  stilts.    In  1965,  offshore  rigs  struck  oil  in  the 
Niger  delta,  with  the  result-  that  the  coastal  city  of  Port 
Harcourt  boasts  the  largest  oil  refinery  in  tropical  Africa, 

Middle  Belt  and  Jos  Plateau  (Nupe,  Gwanis,  Tiv)  . 

To  the  north  of  the  rain  forest,  there  ^re  wide  lands  and 
then  open,  rolling  landscapes  w|iich  experience  seasonal  changes 
The  vast  mixture  of  tribes  within  this  region  exhibits  an  amal- 
gari  of  influences  from' the  Yorubas  i.n  ^he  Vest  and  Mosl^ 
tribes  in  the  north.    How'ever,  within  this  thinly  populated 
area  also  live  peoples  who  follow  a  very  traditional  indigenous 
African  teay  of  life.    The  mi j or  people  of  this  region  are  the 
Nupe,  CSwanis  and  th/* Tiv.  ^ 

On  the  high  Jos  Plateau  in  central  Nigeria  are  the  Bukuru 
tin  mines.    Most  of         world's  supply  of  columbite  is  produced* 
in  ^his  area.    The  people  native  to  this  region  are  HKJStly 
tribes  who  came  seeking.,  refuge  in  the  hills  from  the  Hausa-. 
Pulani  slave  raidp.    Many  Nigerians  have  migrated  here  in  more 

recent  times  to  work  in  the  tin  mines  ' 

•■     ■  ~  *♦        -       ■      *    "       .    •    .  ■ 

North  CHausa-Fulani)  - 

•The  north  is  a  high  plateau  area  with  extremes  of  cli-  ' 
,  mate.    The  plains  are  either  baked  in  the  hot  sun,  drenched 
with  torrential  rains,  or  subjected  to  dry,  cold  winds.  The 
city-states  of  thV  Hausa  have  spread  across  northern  Nig'erfa. 
Fgriiile  in  land,  skilled  in  crafts,  and  experienced  iji 'trade , 
each  state  was.- a  political  unit  in  itself  .^ 

in  the  middle  of  the  14th. century  the  rulfers  of  the 
Hausa  city-states  became  Moslems  and  the  north  remains  pre- 
dpminantly  Mbslem  today. 


\       «rhe  Fulani  migra'ted  to  nbrthern  Nigeria  from  Western 
Sudan.,    Originally  a  cattle  people ,  the  Fulani  settled  in  . 
towns^  in  the  early  .18th  century  and  became  traders.  .As 
traders,  they  encountered  and  accepted  Islam  and  pXayed  a 
major  role  in  the  islamic  revival  of* the  18th  and  19th  cen^ 
turies.    After  a  series  of  clashes  between  the  non-Moslem 
people  of  the  region  and  the  Moslem  Hausais,  the  Fulani  emerged 
'by  1811  as  masters  of  the  North  I    The  Fulani  and  the^Hausas 
'frequently  intermarry. 

^         ^he  north  has  historically  been  isolated  from^cont^^ 
with  the  West  and  has  a  tradition  of  autoncMOus  rule,  which 
Britain  reinforced  during  colonization. 


The  Overs^^  Slave  .Trade  „ 

.III"    ■         ■  ^^^^^^^^^^11  I  ^         ..  "" 

 ;  •  -  ■  ^  .■•  ■■    '  >    •  ■'        ^  ■  ,   ....  ■  -  ■ 

The  overseas  slave  trade  was  a  significant  element  that 
contributed  to  the  breakup  of  vill^e  life,    tt  reached  its 
peak  in  the  18th  century,  before  it  wa«  abolished  in  West  *  , 
Africa  in  1818,       -  ■  - 

Some  'form  of  slavery  had  existed  among  Africans  for  . 
centilries.    Prisoners  of  war  and  dqjJ^icted  criminals  were 
of  ten  treated  as^wageless  iabor,"  liable  to  be  bought  and  V 
sold.    Even  now  in  southern  Nigeria  descend^ts  of  slaves 
are  called  osu.    Since  slaves  had  very  low  status  and  -used  to 
have  certain  ritual  duties,  among  them  the  cleaning  of  sacred 
"objects,  there  was  a  stigma  attached  to  belonging  to  an 
family.    A  kind  of  slave  caete  was  created -with  few  people 
marrying  outside  it..   Some  of  the  readings  in  Sources  of  Strength 
deal- with  .the  probleihs  in  modeiTir  intemarriages  between  desc^n- 
dents  of  osu  and  free  people. 

As  early  as  only  nine  years  after  Colu^us^^s^K^t  trip 
across,  the  Atlantic,;  the  Spanish  throne  le£li3fe^ the  import 
tation  •of  filaves  to  its  American  colonies.  ^te!!ll|>eans  subse- 
quently developed  an  increasing  need  foi:  massive,  manual  labor 
in  their  new  wsrld  colonies,  and  the  s^ave  trade  was  trans- 
formed into  a  major  element' in "the  commerce  of  the  Western  wpr Id. 

***  In  Africa  there  was  no  irrevocable  .division,  between 
bonded  and  free  persons,    Ev^n  though  of  lowest  status,  t^e 
slave  in  Africa  was  part  of  the  working  group  and  in  some 
cases  was  able  to  buy  freedom.     (Note  the  reading  "Kafi,  the 
Old  Slave  Woman"  in  Paulme's  women  of  Tropical  Africa. )  ,  Thus, 
domestic  slavery  in  Africa  and  slavery  in  the  Americas,  where . 
Mricans  w^^  the  mihfes  and  plantations,  differed 

in  character «  .  .  c>  , 

'      Wi\h  the  involvement' of  Europeans  in  J:he  grim  business  of 
slavery,  hew  political  units  grew  in. Africa.    In  coastal 
Nigeria,  small  'fishing,  villages  formed  themselves  into  a  , 
highly  organized'-ti^ading  network 'based  on  the  export  of  Comen 


and  men  brought  from  the  inland^.    While  the  coast  prospered, 

the  older,  inland  societies  suffered.    Acts  of  aggression, 

with  community  against  community,  sometimes  resulted  from  the 

pressure  from  slave  traders  to  obtain  slaves, 

InBaba  of  Karo,  Baba  describes  such  a  slave  raid  in 

northern  Nigeria  at  -a  time  when  the  British  were  making  e^ffort 

to  stop  slavery.  *  .  » 

'  On^  d^y  Mai  Sudan's  men  kidnapped  Kado's  Mfe' 

and  the  bride  and  a  li'ttle  girl  called  Larafea  and  . 
Rabi  our  father's  wife,* Kadiri's  mother  —  they 
^  ■   caught  them  all  as  they  were  working  ip  the  rice- 
.     s  •  field.    The  raiders  were  scouting  around  looking 

for  people  to  kidnap,  they  seized  women  and  child-  ^ 
ren  and  men  top  if  they  were  unaiimed. 
/     On  that  raid  theor"  went  first  to  Wawaye,  t^^^  ^ 
'   -  hamlet  of  my^atheri^  brother  Ubanglda.    The  raidars 

came  at  night^  Mai^udan's  men,  they  broke,  into 
the  compound  and  took  away  three  of  his  children 
and  Gambd  his  wife,  wh6  w^s  long  pregnant,  and 
/     •     .     about  ten  of  his  slayesj  Ubangida  and  two  of  his 

, wives  Kid  in  the  fireplaces  under  the  bedSj.  -There 
wdre  about  "twenty  horsemen  and  ten  men  on  f ootv 
'    -    They  banged  on  th^  ^tr^ce-dpor  ,  everyone  rushed 
*         out  terrified  and  they  caught  them.    When  Ubangida 
.         came  out  he  shouted  and  ^hc^uted,  they  hit  him  with 
a  stick  and  he  fell  down  and  he  could  hardly  drag 
■      himself  into  the  hut  near  the  hotise-dopr,  he  hid 
.  ■    and  they  didn't  see  him.    No  one  nearby  heard  any- 
.  thing I  they  were  all  asleep  and  they  didn't  hear  V 
.  the  nten  capae.    The  wicked  men,  the  kidnappers/<;ame 

at  night  and  sei'zed  the  houses  -i^  Mai  Sudan *s  men. 

Ubangid^  got  back  his  wife  and  children,  he 
paid  ransom,  400,000  coWries'for  his  wife,  400,000 
}       for  his  three  children,  400,000  for  her  unborn 

child.'  The  man  who  had  bought  her  wlfcen  the  kid-  . 
nappers  sold  her  into  slavery*  said -he  would  not 
give  her  up  until  he  saw  what  she  bro\lght  forth, 
so  Ubm^da  said  he  would  pay  for  her  child  within 
\        her.  *  •    ■  * 


p^^p^g , ;  dividedT  affl^^^      thems^elves7  sometimes  vjj^e  driven 
from  their  land,  and- this  created  increased  social  disruption. 
Modern  societieSy^emerged,  often  built  f rem  the  amalgam  of 
old  tribes.    Ibadan,  a  thriving  modern  city,  is  one  of  these 
"new"  tovms  established -by  slave  trade  reftagees.  *  . 


'iV  Brief  Political  History  of  Nigeria  During  Coloniisation 

-        During  the  slave  trade,  direct  contact  with  the  western 
"world  was  limited  to  the  coast.'  Although  Portuguese  traders 
had  made  contact  with  the  coast  of  Nigeria  as  early  as  the 
15th  century,  this  part  of  Africa  offered  little  besides  gold 
to"  attract  Europeans  before  the  slave  trafdev 

Because  of  the  i^ciusttial  revolution  in  Europe  in  the  18th 
century^  however r  people  had  accumulated  private  capital  and 
were  eagfer  tJ  invest  it.    Africa,  in  its  political-  disunity^ 
was  ripe  for  conquest.    In  Nigeria,  the  majority  of  Europeans 
who  settled --IrT  trading  communities  or  were  missionaries  were 
British.    Lagos  was  annexed  in  1861,  and  through  a  mixture 
treaties  and  outright  conquest,  all  the  area  noW  khown  as 
Nigeria  was  under  British. control  by  1900. 

When  Britain  annexed  Nigeria  as  a  colpny  in'19O0,  they 
firsi  had* to  give  it  its  name.    The  country  was  then  di^vided  . 
into'two  protectorates       one  in  the  North,  one  in  the  South.  . 
in  the  South,  the  British  found  they  ^ould  establish  fairly 
direct  p^Utical  contrft,  but  in  the  North  it  became  ©Kpe- 
dient  to  all6w  the  local  emir^ a  high  degree  of  political  y 
autonomy.'    In  fadt,  the  high  cotnmissioner  of  the  North  had 
to  take  military  actioh  in  order  to  abolish  slavery  in  that^" 

region.  ^  . 

It  was  along  the  coast  that  Britain  was  ultimately  to 
receive  its  greatest  blow,  because  it  was  there  th^t  the 
African  thrust  ^or  freedom  fc^r  Nigeria  grew.    A  growing  ed- 
ucated elite,  whose  income' came  from  participation  in  the 
cash  or  western-sty 1^  economy,  became  catalysts  to  nationalist 
„ -Sentiment. 


in  1922,  Britain  was  pressured  by  Nigerian  nationalists 
to  revise  the  colony's  constitution  to  allow  for  elected  re- 
presentatives? consequently,' the  Nigerian  Nationalist  DeiiK)- 
cratic  party  (NNDP)  was  formed.    This  party  won  elections 
during  the  1920 »s.''  At  first,  it  waVmainly  ref ormroriented , 


•  f    ■  ■  ^  ■.  .     •  ' 

but  once  in  office  the  leaders  began  to  develop  xapport  witJi 
the  British  administration.    A  more  radical  nationalist  move- 
ment developed  through  the  yo;uth  leagues  of  the  1930* s.  In 
this  movement!  some  were  concerne^  with  refom  in  education , 
sppe  with  economic  and  social  issues. 

During  the  years  immediately  follo;wing  World  War.  II, 
Bi^ain  piir sued  its  policy  of  gradual isfn  by  promulgatingflL- 
19jfe  *a  new  constitution  for  Nigeria.    Regionkl  advisory  coiin- 
c&s  and  representation  of  ,  the '  north  were  provided  for  ia  this 
plan,  but  ^t  met  resistance  from  the  National  Council.  A 
second  constitutipn  was  formed  in  1951  to  attempt  to  balance 
the  regional  diversities  nourished  by  earlier  colonial  policies. 
Yet,  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  regional  and  ethnic  con- 
sciousness  was  deepening.  v  * 

By  lJsi  there  were  three  dominant  groups:  the  National 
Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  -(NCNC)  dominated  in  the 
east,  the  Northern  Peoples'  Congress  (NPC)  in  the  north,  and 
the  Action  Group  (AG)  among  the  Yoriiba  in  the  west.  The 
federal  legislature  with  ministers  chosen  from  the  regional 
assemblies  did  not  have  the  appeal  of  the  regional Ngovernments 
< which  were  in  closer  touch  with  their  constituencXes.  This 
was  to  be  a'ifiajor  political  reality  for  Nigeria  which  is  not  ^ 
totally  resolved  today. 

While  the  NCNC  and  AG  Vimed  for  early  independence,  the  ^ 
NPC  delayed  in  the  north  because  of  fear  t&at  the  southerners 
longer  exposure  to  European  institutions  and  ideas  would  do- 
minate the 'larger ,  more  popul^jus  northern  regions. 

By  1957,  when  the  Eas^^n  aryi^esterij  regions  achieved 
self-government,  independence  was  not  far  off  ^    A  new  cohsti- 
tution:  provided  for- ^  f^era.1  4«gime  minister  who  jaKauld-Chooae- _ 
his  own,  cabinet.    The  North  was  granted  self-gqvemment  in 
1959.    Ababakar  Tafawa  Balewa  of  the  NPC  was  agreed  on  as  .  . 
prime  minister  and  the  NCNC  joined  the  NPC  to  form  the  govern- 
ment.   With  each  region  granted  autonomy,  the  way  was  open  to 
ittdepeftdenc J V  which  came  in  1960.  ^  > 


i  / 


A  Brief  Political  History  of  Nigeria  Since  Independence  * 

In  th^  words  of  a  famous  Nigerian  freedom  fighter g  Dr. 

Niiamdi  Asikiwe,  Nigeria^ was  given  her  freedom  "on  a  plate  of 

sold . " ^  ^  But  seven  years  later  a  Nigerian  writer ,  Chinua 

Achebe,  was  to  see  the  situation  differently: 

We  should  have  Known  that  freedom  should  be  won  r 
not  given  on  a  plate-  ...    The  British  who  had  done  « 
precious  little  tO'  create  a  spirit  of  coramon  nation- 
ality in  Nigeria  during  the  50  years  they  were  in 
control,  made  certain  on  .the  eve  of  their  departure 
that  power  went  to  that  conservative  element  in  the 
country  which  had  played  no  part  i».  the 'struggle  for 
.  independence  ...    Within  six  years  of  independence 

Nigeria  was  a  cesspool  of  corruption  arjd  misrule.    29  ^ 

Xt  is  certainly  true,  that  these  first  years  of  independ- 
ence showed  the  weakness  of  the.  system  of  regionalism.  People 
tended  to  give  political  support  to  men  of  their  ot«i  tribes.^ 
There  was  wi&espread  resentment  of  the  powet  exercised  by  the 
largest  group,  the  iaausa-Fulani ,  with  accusations  of  fraud- 
ulent elections  apd  political  corruptions.    Since  the  Northern 
region  exercised  the  most  ppwer  because  of  a  greater  popula- 
tion, the  census  figures  of  the  country  became  a  political  hot 
potato,  when  it  seemed  that  the  South  was  gaining  in  numbers; 
The  North  refused  a  fair  census  recording,  and  tensions  con- 
tinued to  build.  ^ 

Nigeria  was  upset  in  January  1966  by  five  young  army 
majors.    The  Nigerians  went  wild  cwith  joy  at  the  fall  of  the 
disunited  and  corrupt  government  of  the  federation.    Then,  in 
this  country  where  tribalism  was  so  endemic,  people  in  the 
Nor^  and  the  Yorubas  in  ^he  West  began  to  feel  that  this  mili 
taj^y  coup,  was  a  sinister  plot  by  the  ambitious  Ibos  of  the 
Easfc  tb  seize  con^  —       —  ~— 

A  countercoup  occurred  in  July  1966,  this  time. led  by 
northerners.    Ibo  civilian  workers  in  the  North  were  killed 
in  .a  ser-ies  of  riots  and  survivors  ^^d  to^ their  tomes  in  the 

East.'     '  ■        .  ■  "  '  ■  '  ■■' 
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%fi  1967  the  Ibos' broke  with  the  Feder^^tion ^ to  form  their 
bwn  country,  Biafra.    The  Federal  military  government  declared 
this  illegal  and  a  tragic  ^d  bloody  civil  war  broke  out.  The 
Ibos  genuinely  feared  gerioft.de  by  the  other  tribes  ^nd  hung 
onto  the  struggle  long  after ^their  cause  was  lostT    A  starving 
and  decimated  Ibo  population  finally  surrendered  in  January  of 

,  1970.  '  -    .    ■  '  '■•  '        .   *     -  '  .  '   '  ,     .  •■ 

General  Yabaku  Gowan  look  charge #  declared  a  general*  am- 
nesty, and  created  a  new  federation  of  12  states*    Scane  progress 
was  made  in  the  next  years,  but  continuing  corruption  and  the 
usurptiori  of  extraordinary  powers  by  scsne  in  the  military  larought 
this  leadership  to  its  downfall  in  1975.  • 

'    Geneital  Gowan  was  replaced  by  General '  Murtala  Motiammed, 
who  immediate^  undertook  major  refoms.    He  set  up  sevfn  new 
states  to  try  and  encourage  more  local'  representation.  Mili- 
tary govei^nors,  so  powerful  before,  are  no  longer  members  of 
the  Supreme  Military  Council,  which  sets  major  Nigerian  policy? 

-instead,  they  functionisonly  on  a  iesser  council.    There  has 
been  a  mass  purge  of  about  10,000  civil  ser^nts  f or  ineffi- 
ciency, and  a  ^stem  of  regulating  similar  |8ireau0ratic  abuses 

is  in  practice . 

General^Mohammed  was  assassinated  in  February,  1976,  and  , 
General  piusegun  bbansanjo  took  control.    He  ha^  promised  a 
democratic  election  by  1979.  ^ 
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Student'  Learnin<T  Materials 
Traditional 


Non-fiction  *  * 

Andreski,  Iris.    Old  wives*  taless  life  stories  of  African  women. 
New  Yorks  Schocken  Books,  1370.    190pp.    Paper.  $2.45. 
,   ^  Ms.  Andreski  has  gathered  stories  and  biographies  f ran 

more  than  two  dozen  elderly  Ibibio  women  to  obtain  a  first- 
hand record  of  a  pattern  of  human  life  whicl*  the  impact  of 
a  foreign  civilization  had  nearly  erased.    These  are  a, 
valuable  source  for  student  readings  becausd  they  ar^  first- 
hand accounts  and  subsequent  homework  assignments  tend  to 
fictionalized  accounts.    The  "tales', **  however,  are  drier 
reading  than  the  fiction  and  you  might  want  to  supplement 
some  of  them  with  other  "^selections'  '; 

There  are  too  many  stories  to  annotate.    Each  is 
short,  about  five  f)ages,  and  assigning  two  or  three  will 
give  students  a  variety  "^f  viewpoints.    Also,  their  short 
length  makes  them  ideal  working  material  for  the  "digging" 
and  "personal  expectations"  activities.^ 

1  Clark,  Leon,  ed.  Through  African  eyes;  cultures  in  change > 
New  York:  Praeger ,1.971, .  744pp.  Hardcover. put-of -print . 
Paper  edition  in  6  vols.    $2.45  each.    $12,50  set.    ,  • 

Chapter  headings  in  the  hardcover  edition  are  ^j^arate 
volume  titles  in  the. paper  editions    "Coming  of  age/In 
Africa"?  "Prom  tribe  to  town";.  "The  African  past  ^d  the 
coming  of  the  European"?  "The  colonial  experience j(*  an 
inside  view"?  "The  rise  of  nationalisms  freedom  regained"? 
and  "Nation-buildings  Tanzania  and  the  world."    If  using 
the  separate  paper  edition  titles,  you  will  n&ed  only  the 
*  first.    Our  pagination  is  from  the  hardcover  edition. 

"Coraing  of  age  in  Africa"  includes  excerpts  from  Anna 
Apoko's  "Growing  up  in  Acholi"  (pp.  8-39) .    These  are 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  concern 
traditional  culture.    Although  the  setting  is  East  Africa, 
themes  are  familiar,    pasy  reading.    Excellent  introductory 
statements  and  discussion  questions, 

"Life  styles  of.  A^ican  women,"  a  mini-module  for  secondary 
T  xevelT^NewYorkf^Afrrc^ah 

Division,'  n.d.     Spp;    Mimeograph.     $0.35  from  the  publisher, 
833  <United  Nations  Plaza,  Ne«:York  10017.  ^    ^  . 

Four  shortV  easy-tb-read  oral  histories  of  African. 
women  with  different  lifestyles.    The  first  two  are  tradi- 
tional? the  last  two  ^e  modern.    A  lesson  plan,  annotated 
bibliography  and  annotated  filmography  are  included. 
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Paulme,  Denlse,  ed.    women  of  tropical  Africa .  Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1963.    308pp.  « Paper.  $3.65. 

A  collection  of  six  essays  fay  women  anthropologists 
based  on  fieldwork  in  Africa,  1950-1960.     "Avoiding  the 
usual  preconceptions  about  the  inferior  position  of 

*  women  in  a  traditional.  African  setting,  each  essay" deals 
with  woman  in  her  everyday  li^e  and  with  the  problems 
that' particularly  concern  her.    This  is  a  new  approach, 
fo9,  since  et;hn6graphic  research  has  almost  always  been 
exclusi^vely  carried  out  with  the  help  of,  and.  among, 

the  male  part  of  the  population*  the  picture  that  l^s      .  ^, 
emerged  lias' to  a  large  exl;ent  been  the  image  which  the/ 
..men,  and  the  men  alone,  have  of  their  society."  (Int»^ 
duction,  p.  1.)      '  . 

The  Introduction  (pp.  1-16)  ^iscusses  the  common 
'    characteristics^  among  the  womeii  studied.  Analytical 
bibliography  (pp;  231-293)  focuses  on  scholarly  works 
regarding  African  women  published  before  1960. 

Lauren tin,  Anne.    "Nzakara  women"  (pp.  121-178). 
_  "Nat^l^g^,' princess  and  pioneer" (pp.  130-137). 

Biography  of  a  woman  so  famous  that  her  life  and 
deeds  have  been  passed  on  in  story  and  legend.  Re- 
^  .  i  presentative  of  wiveg  in  a  large  Central  African 

'  *  kingdom,  where  nobility  gave  a  form  of  status  more 

comparable  to  nolbl^  women  in  traditional  China  than  ^ 
to  women  in  the  relatively  democratic  village-states 
f  of  Soath/East  Nigeria.  ■  • 

*  Nat^lege  was  .the  chief  wife  of  a  powerful  sultan, 
Bangassou.:    She  Ixved  just  before  the  influence  of 
white  culture  overtobk  this  area.    This  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the? forms  of  power  which  important, 
resourceful  women  could  have:    Nat€l€ge  manages 

.     enormous  numbers  of  servants,  wives  and  Qpncubines; 
she  controls  'the  food  supply  and  houses,  ultimately 
heads  a  village  and  even  commands  her  own  troops. 
"She  was  feared  like  a  chief,"*. 

Students  should  also  note  the  lack  of  power  held 
by  other  women  in  the  sultan's  household  and  the 
roles  men  played  in  the  kingdom.    For  example,  one 
reason  Natel^g^  could  ass\im^-so  much  control  was 
that  the  men  were  s^  of ten  away  hunting  and  fighting. 

"Kafi,  the  old  slav^-woman"  (pp.  137-146). 
Although  Laurent in  uses  this  biography  to  illustrate 
the  cblbhizatidh  peri^ — " 
traditional  to  include  here.    Kafi  is  a  slave  in  the 


court  of  the  same  sultan,  Bangassou.-  At  this  level, 
women  are  seen  as  "a  docile  and  mobile  form  of 
currency,  their-  own  private  joys  and  sorrows  depend- 
ent upon  a  network  of  dreams. . .unpredictable  and 
beyond  their  control."  i 
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.    •     Kafi  moves  beyond  her  slave  status  when  she 
becomes  wife  to  a  minor  chief.    She  reaches  a  large 
\     degree  of  poWer -for  a  cbnanoner  and  ^x-slave  because. 

*  v^i  has  many  children  and  her  youjigest  son  becomes  ^ 
-  V  -  a^village  Chief,  * 

.  ,'      •  ■   ■  .. '  f ■  ■  1  ■ 

Uchendu,  Victor.    The  Igbo  of  southeast  #^igeria.    New  ^orkt 
Hol€^« Mnehart  and  Winston,  1965.    Ill  pp*    Paper.  $3.00, 

'  "introduction"  (pp.  5-^9)  is  relevant  to  this  curri- 

~  •::  .  cu!^.         *  ■  ■    ^     ■       -    .  ' 

'^^.^^^  ^Victor,  an  Igbo,  explains  his  background  by  telling 
i:|i^^^he  ^tory  of  his  mother.    Although  this  story  is  .quite^ 

•  compiex  one  gets  a  r'eal  sense  of  what  the  extended  family 
means.    Victor's  mother's  opportunities  to  make  her  own 

-decisions  plus  the  duties  and  obligations  she  cannot 
,      escape  are  brought  out.        •  .  . 


.Miction     ■      '  \   ■  '  .'  .  ■  '  ,  '.  •  • 

•    .  "   ■       *  •  *       '    ' .  .  ■  ■   .  •  ^ 

Achebe,  ChJ.nua,,  Things  \fall  apart,  Greenwich,  Conn.s  Fawcett 
Premier  Books ,  1959 .    192  pp.    Papei;;  $1.50. 

Chapters  .9  and  10  (pp..  72-89).  ate  relevant  to  this 
curriculum. 

This  is  a  fictionalized  account  of  life  in  a  pre- 
coloriial  Ibb  village.    Although  the  main  protagonist, 
Okonkvro,  is  mal^,  in  Chapter  9  feis  ^fecond  Wife,  Ekwefi, 
and  her  only  child,  Ezinma,  are  featured,    Ezinma  is  ill 
and  the  chapter  deals  with  the  trials  women  suffer  over 
frequent  child  deaths,    m  Chapter  16,  :'how  the . political 
power  of  men  is  reinforced  through  magical  rituals  is 
dramatized.    The  men,  wearing  masks,  impersonate  the  an- 
cestral spirits  and  form  a  secret  cult'  from  which  women  ' 
-are  barred.    There  also  is  a  court  session  where  it  is 

decided  that  a  wcanan ■ s  kinf oik  were  correct  in  taking 
.  her  from  her  husband  who  beat  her. 

A  reading  of  the  whole  book  shows  the . conflicts 
between  old  and  hew,  with  the  coming  of  the  missionaries 
and  colonial  gover|iment  representing  the  new.  Compound 
^life,  too,  is  vividly  described,    if  the  students  read 
'the  whole  book,  they  miust  concentrate  on  the  female 
characters  wh©n  they  do  their  "digging"  and  "personal 
expectations"  activities.     ^      *  ' 

AMoo ,  -jynai.  -^o  sweetness  b        -XSarden  Xity  ^  lUY^i 


-Anchor  Books,  1972.     166pp.    Paper.  $1,95. 

^  This  is  a  collfection  of  short  stories  by  one  of 
Africans  most  gifted  young  writers.    Although  set  in      ^  . 
Ghana,  the  stories  des<?ribe  town  men  and  women  in  conflicts 
between  the  vVaiues  of , traditional  society  and  new  affluent 
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city  standards  that  is  the.  sa$te  in  Nigetria.    Most  of  the 
stories  are  relevant  to  the  Continuity  and  Change  section, 
and  are  annotated  there. 

"A  gift  from-scMBewhere*  (pp.^.  87-99) . 
»         A  young  woiaan's  l^abies  keep  dying  and  she  feels  that 

■all  I  must  do  is  to  try  to  prepare  myself  for  another 
pregnamcy,  for  it  seems  this  is  the  reason  why  I  was* 
created."    Then  one  child  lives  and  her  strong  attach- 
ment to  hira  and  her  subsequent  children  ultintately  « 
alienates  her  frcwa  her  .husband,    (phe  traditional 
roles  of  f ather  ^d  mother  emerge  making  this  a  good 
portrait  of  pre-colonial  family  life. 

Aroadif  Elechi.  Tbe  concubine .  LoApn  g  Hein^ann  Educational  * 
Books  iitd.V  1^6.    280  |)p,.   Paper.  ^2.50.  ; 

'  Chapters  19  and  20  (pp.  lf5-177) ,  or  22  (pp.  188-199) 
are  relevant. 

This  story  is  about  the  love  between  Ihuoma-,  widowed 
and  with  children,  and  Ekwe,  about  to  be  married  to  hi% 
childhood   betrothed  girl>  Ahurole.    Customs  and  village 
decorum  forbid^^is  loye^  however,  and  Ekwe's  marriage  to 
Ahurole  is  d<^ed  to  failure. 

In  Chapter  19  Ihuoma  describes  the, traditional 
/African  sense  of  love  -• ^  "love, and  sex  were  put  in  their 
proper  place  ^    If  a  wcaaan  could  not  marry  one  man  she 
could  always  marry  another.".  c 

IChapter  20  sees  Ahurole  , and  Bkwe  married  and  already 
the  strains  that  will  later  breakV the  iaarriage  are  there 
—  Ekwe  is  too  close  to  his  mother  and  needs  a  wcanah  of 
Ihucmta's  maturity  and  Ahurole  is  unsure  of  herself  and 
needs  a  patient  man  for  a  husband.  *  -^^ 

Ip  Chapter  22,  after  a'good  section  on  Ihuoma  trading- 
her  yams,  Ihuoma  increasing^ly  is  concerned  over  the  > 
'     'attention  Ekwe  continues  to  pay  her.    She  is  lonely,  ^would 
like  to  love  Ekwe,  but  she  ^eels  she  must  conform  to  the 
expectations  of  her  village. 

Nwapa,  Flora.  Efuru.  London? vHeinemann  Educational  Books  Ltd. , 
1966,     281  pp.    Paper.  ^2.75, 

Chapter  1  (pp.  1-17)  or  2  (pp.  18-38)  are  releyant.' 

This  novfel  in  its  entirety  is  lon^.    However,  even 
though  the  story  takes  place  in  modern  times,  traditional 
village  customs  are  depicted  making  the  book  an  invalua^e 
resource  for  teachers .  _      _         _  _  ^ 

Chapter  1  introduces  Efuru  and  tells  of  her  marriage, 
against  her  father's  wishes,  to  Adi2ua,  lier  first  htisbahd. 
The  dowry  customs,  Efiuru's  trading  work  and,  most  important 
hejf  "bat*h'*  (clitoridectomy)  an<3  Subsequent    feasting « 
(fattening)  "are  described.         •  ' 

Chapter  2  describes  the  married  couple's  trading 
ventures, • how  Efuru  uses  the  seryices  of  a  dibia  (medi-  ^ 
cine  man)  to  help  he^r'  get 'pregnant,  and  filially,  the 
birth  of  her  child.      -  <    *.  ' 


■*  ..  In  fur thfer  chapte^  Efuru'^  baby  dies  and  she  cannot 

conceive  again.    All  h«r  problems  seem  to  stem  from  her  . 
lack  of  fertil-Lty.    In  trading  EJEuru  is  successful  - 
"Everything  she  touches  makes  moneys"    Yet  withou-f  children 
the  beautiful  Efiiru  cannot  seem  to  hpld  pn  to  her  husbands? 
she  is  "like  a  .man  since  she  could  not  reproduce," 
■  '■ '  •  ■  '   .       •  . , 

Shel ton,  Austin,  ed.    The  African  assertion;  a  critical  anthology 
^pf  African  literature.    New  Yorkj  /Tlie  t)dyssey  Pr6ss,  1968'  273pp. 
HPaper.    §3.45.    ~"     T  * 

A  succinct  introduction  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  intro- ' 
ductions  to  each  section,  and  discussion ^questions 'add  to'  , 
the  value  of  this  anthology;^,    I'hough  not 'intended  for 
high  school^  it  can  be  adapted  for  secoindary  use. 
-       Sutherland,  Efua.    "New  life  at  Kyerefaso"  (pp.  123- 
■,.      .   •  130).    ■  ,  .^.  ■•  ■  • 

This  short'  story- febout  i^he  Ashanti  of  Gliana  tells  of 
Poruwa,  daughter  of  t)ie  Queen  Mother,  who  is  '•proud" 
and  will  not  choose;  a  husband  aia^jng  the  available  -  ' 
men,  with  their  "en^ty  faces.*    The.  village  scorns  • 
.   '  her  until  she  appears  one  day  with  a  stranger  who  • 

works  hard  and  imo^oves  the  village,  bringing  a  new 
spirit  to  thogLsfii    The  Foruwa  i^  honored  for  \  her 
prpud^MlTCies  wh^ch  produced  ^  leader  for  the 
village,  •  The  story  also  defscribes  the  role  and 
•     symbolism  of  th6  AShamtj.  Q^een  Mbther> 
•  On  .p.  242  theise  ^re  excellent  disci^ssion  -'^ 

■  ;  .  questiox^s  for  the^^^^ry,  / 
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..        INFLUENCES  BEHIND  CHANGP 


ERIC 


Change  .foir  women  an<3  men  in  .Africa  looks  very  different 
from  change  in  China.    It  has'^not  been,  as  dramatic  as  in  China; 
it  has  not  been  so  tied  to  the  concept  and  progress  of  a  rer- 
volution,    In  Africa;  change  has  come  more  ilowiy,  evolving 
from  a  series  of  ideas  and  happenings  set  inaction  partly  by 
the  introduction  of  cultur.es '  alien  to  Africa.    The  "old"  ways 
e^ist  within  AfriSca  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  allowed 
in  China.    Before  students  look  at  the  pbsition  of  women  in 
northern  Africa,  they  should  gain  some  understanding  of  the 
major  occurrences  (colonization,  change-over  to  a  cash  ec6n«»n]^ 
,.    urbanization r  conflicts  between  African  and  Western  ways)  which 
brought  |sres^ures  €>n  traditional  life.    Th^se  phencraiena  hold 
trtie  for  most  "Third  nations* that  experienced  an  intense 

contact  with^ the  west  within  the  last  century. 

Eur6peans  impose  Rule  (Colonization) s    European  contacts 
with  West  Africa  were  limiteci  to  trade  along  the  coast  until 
the  18th  century.    Then,  European  investorsf-became  eager  to 
.     develop)  the  African  interior,  and  trading  communities*  followed 
by  European  businefijs  companies,  were  established .  Christian 
n^issionaries  arrived  next  to  convert, the  Africans.  Ultimately, 
^    European  pblitical  control  of  Africa  was  accomplished  through 

-    these  combined  conquests. 

in  wigeria,  England  became  the  major  political  power.  Ifj 
fact,  the  nation  of  Nigeria  was  a  European  invention?  and  in 
order  to  consolidate  England's  holdings  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
the  British  grouped  all  the  disparate  tribes  within  a  geograph- 
ical boundary  into  one  political  UTiit  an^  i^j.'  19^0  called  this 
neW"  tiatioh  Nigeria .    England  administered  Nigeria  until^960 
when  it  became  an  independent  nation  run  by  Africans.  r^V^ 
Colonization  meant  that  the  new  European  governments 
overrode  the  authority  of  the  traditipnal  leaders.    However , 
often  the  colonialists  created  new  political  authorities  such 
'  as  pu|jpet  chiefs,  or  favore^  Individuals^!  or  Africans  who  rose 


to  power  through  training  in  the  colonial  bureaucracy. 

The  British  also  imposed  new  legal  authority  and  western 
ideas  of  justice  over  tribal  power  in  these  spheres.  This 
often  disrupted  tribal  ci^stcHtts  and  created  confusion  as  to 
^what  was  "right"  and  what  was  "wrong"  in  individualsV  behavior.  ^ 

Europeans  Bring  in  Cash  Economy;    European  political  con- 
trol and  dominance  in  AfrijJa  brought  other. major  new  directions. 
A  sweeping  change  came  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  economy 
based  on  cash  and  on  indusir 141  technology.    This  changed 
Africans'  way  of  amassing  wealth.  .  it  force.d  them  to  accumu- 
late pounds,  BscykoB  or  francs.    It  also  forced  them  to  get  a 
European  education  as  meahs  of j[  entering  this  new  economy;. 

Disruption  of  Traditional  Ties g    In  Nigeria,  as  elsewhere, 
the  colonial  goal  was  to  develop  a  new  nation's  raw  materials 
and  export  them  to  Europe.    This  meant  that  large  industries 
were  created  which  drew  people] out  of  the  villages  to  live 
and  work  near  these  new  jobs.    Tribal  bonds  were  broken  as 
people  seeking  ^ployment  left  the  sooial  and  political  con-  n 
?trols  of  the  village,  the  tribe  and  the  family.  Traditional 
religions  and  rituals  were  also  weakened  as' was  ttue  traditional 
village  education  which  did  not  provide  skills  relevant  to  the  . 
new  situation. 

Growth  of  L^rge  Cities  COrbanization) t    New  towns  and 
cities  grew  at  the  sites  of  the  produictic?b  areas.  Although 
towns  have  always  been  present  in  West' Africa,  these  relative-.  ' 
ly  large,  modern  towns  emanated  from  a  western  culture  and  * 
economy  and  were  decidedly  new  entities  in  Africa.    In  re- 
latively recent  times  ^  these  urban  centers  have^rown  enor- 
mously.   For  example,  Lagos.,  the  capital  of  Nigeria,,  doubled 
in  population . between  1930  and  1960,    No  such  growth  for  this 
short  a  period  of  time  "cah^be  fbiihd  in  ^any  western  country  . 
Since  V^ld  War  II,  pairalleling  an  increase  in  the  manufact- 
uring  industries  in  Africa,  there  has  been  an  urban  explosion 
throughout  Africa'.   ■  *  • 

The  people  .who  movied  to  the  new  tt>wns  became  strongly.  ' 
socialized  by^  the  hew  urban,  western  ways.    This  socialization 
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also  affeeted  ^6se  who  did  not  move  to,  the  towns       but  in 

,  the  village s^^e  old  ways  could  more  easily  challenge  the 

influence  of  westernization.  *  , 

Europeans  Try  to  Impose  gheir  Culture  (Wesl^rnization) ; 

'Now. that  Europeans  were  directljj^  responsible  for  political 

control  and  were  involved  with  the  economic  development  of 

^bung  African  nations,  and  moreover,  were  actually  living  in- 

Africa,  they  attempted  to  make  Africans  conform  as  much  as 

i  possible  to  European  ways.    Acting  on  the  assumption  that  . 

western  culture  was  superior ,  Europeans  used  education  and 

missionary  activities  as  two  main  vehicles  for:  fqlvlltzinq 

the  African."    Missionaries  commonly  fought  against  nudity. 

£»olygamy  was  considered 'a  shocking  acceptance  of  "fornication, 

People  who  became  Christians  had  to  disavow  their  polygamous 

family  life.    The  payment  of  bride  wealth  was  treated  as  if 

it  were  the  purchase  o/  women,    initiation  ceremonies  weye 

attacked  as  "unclean",  teaching  about  sexual  matters,  and 

secret  societies  were  called  ^heathen*'  and  "imnrorai** 

African  dancing  was  opposed  as  was  tribal  "witchdoctor ing"? 

even  the  uge  of  African* names  was  discourage^. 

.  •  •    ■ .     .  -  }       .■  ■       ■  -  " 

COMPARISON:    A  similap  c^prcioh      the  AfHaart  eivil^^ 
sation  me  takm  in  AmeHcaj,  pa^tumlax^Zy  duping  the 
^  yecspB  of  8t€Df&py*   It  b&^sm  it^portant  to  the  ^la^e 

omm*8  to  "0iHetickize*'  iihei^p  al^ms  and  in  t 
aees  try  to  wipe'^out  &mj  memory  of  their  Af^ioan  kert- 
tage,    Studentg^^ht  see  aimitari-UfBs  toos  in  the 
U.S.  govermrntt's  i^ealsnmt  of  Native  Smepiacm8f> 

In  schools,  African  customs  and  history  were  disparaged  or  . 
simply  ignored.    In  short,  Africans  were  taught  to  imitate' 
the  European  dress  and  conduct,  and  to  adopt  their  culture. 
 Yetr,  it  is  importaJit  ,-4-oo,  to  -see  that-not  -alX  western  -  - 


influences  were  harmful,    "yhegmissibnary  and  European  educa- 
tion gave^iricans  awareness  of  the  world  outside  Africa  and 
created  2^ cOTUBpn  language  which  assisted  Africans  in  communi- 
cating-w^th  each  other.    Colonial  rule  brought  some  degree  of 


tribal  p^ace  to  much  of  Mrica  and  colonial  forms. of  justice 

certainly  made  the  lives  of  some  people  more  secure.  Ph^ical 

health  also  was  improved.    Finally,  as  a  result  of  their  con- 

^   ■  ■  ■■    ■  -  ■ 

tact  With  Buropeansv  Africans  created  in  themselves  a  sense 

of  national  identity  and  nationalism.    It  was  this  that  led 
to  the  African  assertion  for  national  independence.     (Of  course 
whether  yiationalism  is  really  a  positive  phenomenon  is  an  ar- 
guable point) •      '    .  . 

» Women  Conf ront/^w  Options ;    Some  Africans  who  accepted  - 
the  ways  of  the  west  were  socialized  into  discrediting  the 
old  African  traditions.    For  others,  the  clash  of  civiliza- 
tions and  values,  which  dcmiinated  the  period  of  colonization, 
brought  confusion  and  anxiety.    Today,  most  Africahs  are  trying 
to  effect  some  sort  of  personal  balance  between  western  and 
traditional  ways  and  to  ascertain  wlaat  actions  are  best  for 
their  nation.    What  is  clear  is*  thdt  these  changes  have  pro- 
duced  a  multitude  of  choices  for  behavior  and  for  action.  The 
writer  Ezekiel  Mphahlele  says  that  Afric^s  have  a  '•pendulum 
of  choices" his  use  of  the  word  pendulumH^  'fent4rely  accu-  ^ 
fate  in  regard  to  women. 

We  shall  consider  here  how  much  choice  the  African  woman 
actually  has  had  in  these  years  of  change.    How  much  control 
does  she  have  over  the  major  decisions  in  her  life?    How  strong 
is  the'  pull  dn  her  of  traditional  culture  and  how  strong  the 
pullW  western  ideas?    How  many  new  options  does  she  have? 
How  many  limits  does  society  place  on  her? 


TEACHER'S  NOTE:   Ad  etodents  read  the  folloudng  seoHons 
an  eoonomia^  pevBomi^^atd  pdlitiaat  poweT,  thsy  should 
deaamhe  ahmg&s  in  women  *8  powBT  in  terme  of  the  r^mbev 
cmd  qimlity  of  options  open  to  them  in  aoHvitiea,  QohSi 
politimt  i^flumae  -cmd^pe^esona  to  A^hoin  they  cvtri  vel^U 
Students  should  also  notice  where  tmditional  sovcpaes 
of  pomv  or  Icusk  of  pohser  perming  cmcL  should  consider 
the  degree  of  Satisfaction  different  isomen  gain  frm 
their  Uvea*    Finally ^  this  question  is  important: 
If  a  womm  has  more  ahoiaes^  'does  she  hope  fmre  power? 


ECONOMIC  POWER 


This  section  starts  with  econotaic  changes  becauseveconomi 
occurrences  created  the  greatest  impetus,  for  change  in  the 
political  and  personal  lives  of  African  t^men. 


In  the  T^iMr^s  ot  in  the  overvim  infomatim^         at  the  effect 

-  to  gxum  their  om  foodi 

-  to  ppoduee  or  tm^  goods; 

to  do  tx>rk  for  whiek  they  earn  a  isag©; 

-  to  yhaue  ar^  say  in  ho^the  goods  they  produce  or  money  they  earn 
is  need;  .  • 

"  to  expand  ^their  opporUmities  to  work; 

-  to  haoe  their  work  imlmd, 

\In  what  ways  have  they  more  ecommio  pJ^? 
In  whit  ways  have  they  less  eoonmia  power? 


In  i%zt  uay's  have  they  more  ehoiaesf 
In  what  ways  have  they  fewer  ahoiaee? 


■■  *  ' 

•Women  Take  on  More  Worki    The  new  Industries  introduced 
by  the  colonialists  in  Africa  required  a  larcfe  labor  pool. 
Since  women,  as  the  food  producers,  were  the  mainstay  of  trk- 
ditional  villages,  men  most  often  were  tlie  ones  free  to  mi* 
grate  to  work  outside  of  the  villages.    In  Nigeria,  Britain 
also  levied  taxes,  on  males  as  heads  oJE  household  and  this  was 
an  added  reason  men  needed  to  seek  cash  ^ea^loyment.    This  de*- 
parture  of  males  greatly  increased  the  work  load  on  the  %KHaen 
left  behind.    Although  women  had  been  the  backbone  of  rural  . 
farming,  men  and  boys  formezfly  did  the.  strenuous  clearing  * 
work;u^hus#  throughout  Africa,  the  absence  of  men  had  made 

life  more  difficult  for  women.    There  are  stories  of  women 

#  ■     ■  ■  .  • 

who,  after  a  backbreaking^ day  of  farm  work,  are  too  tired  to 

.         .     ■        '   4  ■ 

lights  their  fires  and  prepare  supper  for  their  children. 

5  •  ■  ■       ,       ■  . 

The  film  Malawi s  The  Women ,  in  its  first  segment*  on  village 
life,  shows  the  wome^ complaining  abou^  doing  the  tasks  that 
used  to  be  done  b^  men.  '  .        «  . 

■  •         ■  N         *•    \  ■         '  ■      ■         ■  ■      '  ■  ■    .  V, 

(^(MBARISOn:    (1)  In  AmeHt^  duxHmg  the  y&we  of  the  AfHc^*. 
AmeH^aah  migration  fpom  the  ^outh  to  thk  Sox^th^  ths  women 
wer0  imtaity  left  bekCnd  mtit  their  men  aoutd  find  work 
in  the  noip-^^^  oities.    This  areated  hardship^  for  thm, 
I  (2)  In  mm^^fOi^s  who  imn^mted  to  the^^  United  States^  the 
men  cam  before  the  women—English  ootonists  md  late 
frontier  settlers,  Asiam,  Ekzet  Bitropeana  (aee  tfhe  rmoie 
Beater  Street) «    SUidente,  might  conei^r  these  questions: 
(a)  Whxt  does  this  separation  of  the- sexes  do  to  the^ 
mirmi  who  are  left  behind?    (b)  What  was  the  effect  on» 
wmen  when  they  finally  irmigrated  to  America?       /  ' 

;  f.  ■  .   ■    '    '   /    ■      :  . 

Western  Sex~Bias  in  Africa s    With  fewer  meh  working  land 

in  the  villages,  women  should  have  gained  greater  predomjy^ice 

in  the  sphere  of  agriculture.    However,  the  opposite  has ~ 

occurred  and  the  reasons  for  this  highlight  the  effect  that 

alien  values  had  on  ecdhbmic  change  in  Africa The  .European 

men  who  artived  in  Africa  ^ame  from  a  western  culture  which 

encouraged  men  to  have  "a  sporting -spirit,  to  be. fear less, 

indifferent  to  comfort  and  danger  and  to  encourage  male  soli- 

g 

darity  and  superiority."      African  women,  no  less  than  Euro- 


pean  women,  simply  were  not  seen  by  European  men  a's  people 
with  interests  and  attitudes  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of 
domestie  chores.    This  attitude  had  serious  repercussions  for 
African  vameht    Men,  nbt^wbrnen,  have  been  enOouraged  and 
trained  to  cultl!vat:C"cash  crops;  when  farif  machinery  was  in- 
troduced, wcMen  were  not  trained  to  use  it,  and  colonial  and 
post*colonial  training  £or  technical,  skills  have  beeA  offered 
only  to  men.    ^st  programs  for  women  concentrate  on -such 
"feminine"  skills  as  sewing  or  embroide&y.      Again,  in  the 
film  Malawi s  The  Women,  the  small  towif  woman  is  shown  attend- 
ding  her  sewing  class  and 'complaining' about  her  i^iability  to 
produce  enough  food  for  herself  on  her  too-small  plot  of  land. 
She  is  totally  dependent  on  her  husband's  incc»ne  and  is  dis- 
tressed  by, the  fact  that  she  must  pay  cash  for  everything. 

Other^problems#  tcJo,  have  surfaced  for  women  Ibfecause  of 
western  sex-biased  attitudes.    For  examE^S-e,  by  contrast  to 
traditional  ways,  now  land  is  bought  and  sold.    With  the  use 
of  great  acreage  foz^ash  crops,  there  is  less  land  available, 
and  this  means  that  in  sosp  areas  womeh, have  not  been  even 
allowed  to  buy  land.  r  *  , 

Sometimes  the  policy  Of  ignoring  women  would. backfire.. 

There  ax;e  reports  of  times  when  some  African  men  vrauld  be  care 

fully  trabfied  in  techniques  to  cultivate  a  large  area  for  a 

qash  crop..    Contrary  to  what  was  expected  of  them,  they  woul4* 

then* turn  the  land  over  to  their  wives  to  work.    The  women 

would  subdivide  it  to  hoe  it  in  the  traditional  way.  Usually, 

/iiowever,  men  assumed  the  roles  given  them  by  the  Europeans  as 

•i'    '     '    ■     ' '         ■    .         •  .       .  ■ . 

fk  way  to  replace  the  loss  of  their  roles  as  warriors  and 

leaders  in  tribpd  life.    Unfortunately,  women  have  not  been > 

Consulted  alx)ut  their  economic  needs  by  either  African  or 

western  men .  ^'  ~~  ' 

CCMPAEISCN!   A  pxmdoxieal  pattern  merges,    4e  <a^2»t- 
oulttmil  so&ieHea  teim  (irmted  mre  foifHng"  tea)^ 
ogy,  faming  hde  heaom  more  the  work  of  mm,  m>en  j 
though  leae  muaale  paisep  is  ustdally  required  them  in 
'Corner  timea,  ' 
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Women  Lose  Personal  Income;    Women  are. also  left  out  of 
the  cash  economy  because  men  how  control  the  returns  from  cash 
crops.    In  fact,  women  employed  by  men  sometimes  work  harder 
than  before,  ye£  have  no  surplus  to  sell  for  themselves.    Look  - 
at  the  situation  of  the  wives  of  Ibb  palm  farmers.  Cust&marily, 
the  Ibo  farmer  cut  down  his  palm  fruits  and  his  wife  prepared 
the  oil.    She ,sold  t^e  palm  oil  for  her  husband  but  ghe  always 
retained  the  kernels  to  crack  and  sell  for  her  own  profit.  The 
British  introduction  of  oil  mills,, which  -processed  the  kernels,  / 
deprived  women  of  empJ.oyroeht  and  inccsae  and  .made  them,  increa- 
singly  dependent  on  their  hil^ands. 

Since  60  to  80  percent  of  agricultural  labor  in  Africa  is 
still  women •«  work,    it  is  impoartant  to  understand  that  modern- 
ization  and  technical  development  have  I^argely  benefited  men, 
not  women.    At  the  core  of  much  of  this  ct^ge  and.  subsequent  , 

reduction  of  women's  power  is  a  basic  misunderstanding  between 

•      ■    .i«  '    ■  •  ■ 

\the  West  and  Africa  ^bout  the  roles  of  men  and  women. 


DISCUSSION:  *  ,  . 

Choose  am  side  of  tkie  qmation  jxnd  give  escm^lee 
euppopting  yow?  vim: 


Women  haoe  mom  (tekk)  eoommia  choice  and  -power 
in  modern  Afpicmi  m^llagesJ 


1  I 


Women  Migrate  to  Towns;    The  mijgration  of  women  to  towns 
is  another  mined  bag  of  economic  gaiin  and  loss«    To  be  sure, 

,some  women  who  left  the  villages,  witm  their  men  and  set  up 
market  businesses  to  add  to  their  husband'*  s  income  did  very 
Well.    They  four\d  they  could  buy  land  and  increase  their  wealth 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  earlier  times.    Trading  was  tra- 

,  dit:lonally^  ^oman^  g  occupat:ion ,  and  with  peace-establi^ed 
under  colonial  rule,  woi^en  could  make  Along  journeys  to  sell 
their  produce,  and  save  the  money  theyl  earned.    Also,  with  new 
road  and  rail  transport,  women*  could  go  further .afield  for 

trading  and  might  be  away  from  home  months  at  a  time.    By  1935, 

•  <  '  '  '  10  ' 

more  and  more  women  were  long-distance  traders. 

*  l5n 
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fowns  are  still  a  male's  preserve,  however*    Numerically ^ 
men  make  up  tlie  vast  majority  in  all  African. cities  and  most 
of  the • available  work  ther«»\is  geared  toward  them.  •  Even  cleri- 

_,-qal  jobs  have  been  largely  the  province  of  m^n.    Most  African 
women  have  stayed  hraae,  in  part  supported  by  money  ^ent  by  , 

_  their  town  kin  or  husbands. ' 

-         CO^ABISON:   Wmm  in  Afi^oa  c&utd  mcmage  to  rmn\n  ' 
^  at  hme  l^cMipe  they  wem  partly  ^elf-'auppoptir^f. 

In  Asian  aotmtrimg  t^re  vkmm  were  not  self*  . 
*  •    '       .^^  supporting t  the  aotordatists       to  alloiit  famties 

migrate  with  the  men.    Then  they  employed  wpnm. 
a^  ehildren  in  the  nm^  indststriea  as  welt, 

"  .  In  America  whfft  is  the .  Htmtion  for  famitiee  i  "• 

a  man  firtds  a  30b  in  a  new  to(^t-^nf 

■  ■    .     '  "■    .     ■      \  .  -^      ■  :  '  •■ 

,  .  Womin  Traders  Become  Powerful s  Itodern  ccsnmerce  has  made 
the  taarket  wcMen  a  powerful  force  both  economically  and  poli- 
tically,   in  big  cities/  market  women  fo^m  associations  which 

*  provide  mutual  financial  assistance,;  regulate  business  prac-* 
tices  and  even  lobby  the  government  on  kdy  issues.    In  Southern 
Nigeria!  some  societies  run  bakery,  laundry  and  calabash 
factories. 'When  the^  trade,  women  keep  the  money  they  earn. 
Th|ir  tracing  is  one  of  the  few  urban  occupations  that'  ivS  not 

^  s^jept  to  male  aUt^hoxity;  *  y      .       '  _         -  .  _  \ 

In  so^e  households^  too,  women  ~  either  wives  or 
friends  ~  band  together  to  form  a  trading  association.  In 
fact,  the-feeling  of  sisterhood  present  in  old  Africa  is  found 

^  today  in  the  feeling  of  the  traders  for  one  another.  .>  In  parts 

of  HigetiaV -the  associations  are  like  a  club  and  became  the 

■ '    »•  ■  11  *  *  '"  ' 

.   "essence  of  "social  life."  • 


trading  assooiationa  reaatl^  t'he  aooiahility  of 
wanen  who  work  in  Amrimn.Chinatowm,  * 


v.  _  .  .  ■        .  V. 
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^Trading  Is  Strong  Option  for  Utveducated  Women;    For  an 

educ^ed  woman,  trading  can  of fer  a  real  alternative  to 

-jnenial  wbrk  or  living  of. f  the  earnings  of  men.    At  ti^e  end 

of  the  book  Jagua  Nana  by  Cyprian  Ekwensii  the  heroine  gives 

Up  her  "high-life"  in  Lagos  to  beccaae'^a  trader  in  Onitsha, 

another  Nigerian  town.  ^ 

I  jus*  told  Mama  dat  I  goin*  to  Onitsha.    I  wan* 
-         to  becckae  proper  Merchant  Princess.    I  goin*  to 
join  de  society  of  de  women  an*  make  frien'  witji 
dem.    I  sure  to  succeed.    I  goin*  to  buy  me  own 
shop,  and  lorry,  and  employ  m^  own  driver-    I  goin* 
face  dis  business  serious.         12  ' 

■;  .  • 

♦  '  /  ■  s 

•    •■    .     .  ■    .  ■       ^          ■  .  .     ^  .  %         ;  ■'  ■  •• 

Yet,  even  in  this  g^e  sphere  of  female  economic  predomi- 
nance, there  are  now  negafci%^  ^igns-    Thei^e  ai|e  tpo  many  Women 
traders  and  as  a  result,  everyone  earns  less.    Also,  as  market- 
•  ing  becomes  modernized,  with  bulk  buying  arrangements  and. 
moderh  food  packing,  women  ar#  left  out.    They- are  npt  in  con- 
trol of  these  operations*<^  •     ,  ..  • 

For  dth^  uneducated  women,  often  the  only  work  avenues 
open  are  brewing,  baking,  ciomesitic  services,  and,  more  recent- 
ly, sewing.  'Sewing  is  a  traditionally  male  indtistry  which  has 
recently- opened  for  ii^smen.  * 

New.  Jobs  for  Mgn;*   Men,  not             were  recruited  by  co- 
lonial off  iciats  for  clerical, ^secretarial  and  administrative 
.  j'obs,  and,  similarly, 'in  such  work  as  department  store  sales 
men  are  the  >ones  mainly  employed.    Men  who  were  hired^  to  cook  * 
;  for  foreigners  justified  their  participation  in  a  traditionally 
female  taiSk  by  asserting  that  they  were  not  cooking,  per  se, 
but  were  rather  working.    At  home,  their  wives  Or  girlfriends, 
gooked,„  fpr^thegu  :        :  1 ;  ,   ,  „ 


In  Ama  Ata  Aidoo's  short  story  "For  Whom  Things  Did  Not 

Change,"  Kobina  analyses  the  situation  well  as  he  talks  to 

the  cook J       -         '    '  * 

I  am  just  about  beginning  to  understand. 
Gradually.    You  went  into  tra-ining,  qualified  . 
and  have  been  gaining  experience  all '1:hese 
'    years  as  a  cook  fQr  white  people.    You  do  not 
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lHiow»hoj?  to  cook  the  food  of  the^  land  because 
It  is  your  food.    And  you  are  a  man.    And  a 
man  'norjaally  does  not  cook.    But  you  cook  the 
white  man's  chop  because  that  is  white  man^s 
chop,  yoiir  job,  not  food. .  .^As -a  man 'of  the  land 
and  your  wife's  husband  you  are  a  man  and  there- 
fore you  do  not  dook.    As* a  Black  man  facing  a 
white  man ^  his  servant,  you  are  a  Black,  not  a 
man,  and  therefore  ybu  can  cook. 

i  lJhe  cook  answers? 

Massa,  Massa.    you  call  me  woman?'  I  swear,  by 
God,  fi^sa,  'this  na  tough.    I  no  be  wtman.  <3od 
.forbidfT     13.''  ■  ■ 

Problems  of  Uneducated  Women  Needingf  Work;    WhiBn  a  village 

woman  arrives  in  town  with  avcraft  skill,  she  has  difficulty 

fitting  into  the  urban  economy.    Because  she  is  uneducated, 

city  employers  do  not  want  to  hire  and  train  her.  Ftirther, 

courses  which  might  prepare  herv for  a^  urban  job  cost, nioney 

she .might  not  have,    without  education #  she  is  thrown  into 

a  dependency 'on  mep  which  is  greater  than  it  had  been  in  h&i^ 

traditional  village  life.    One  woman  laments „this  jilsition:  . 

'      It  is  not  right  to  be  idle.    It  does  not  take 
'  pie  long  to  cook,  or  take  care  of  ^e  cl^ildren.  . 
I  do  not  like  tO; ask  my  husband  for  money  each, 
-      time  I  buy  something.         14        '  -  .  ' 

y  ■ 

•  «*♦  .  *.'.' 

Prostitution  as  Means  of  Economic  Survival;    Because  of 
the  limited  work  options  for  women ,  the  Jilgh  cost  of  living  in 
towns^  and  the  large  proportion  of  men  there ,  prostitution 
became  one  source  of  income  for  wOmen^    Prostitution  was  rare 
in  traditional  village  life.    BiPt  the  number  of  wome^  who  sell 
sexual  services  in  modem  Africa  is  rising.    Now,  a  family's 
big  fear  is  that  their  daughter  will  become  a  prostit^ute  if 


she  goes  to  town.    The  theme  of  many  readings  is  that  towns 
corrupt  women*    Still,  there  is  a  different  feeling  in  Africa 
tha«  in  the  West  about  prostitution.    When  a  woman  who  has 
worked  as  a  prostitute  comes  home  with  money,  she  does  not 
have  difficulty  arranging  to  get  married,^  she  may  even  gaiB> 
respect" for  her  new  city  wa^s. 


There  are  different  forms  of  prostitution.    The  student 


readings  will  portray  the  "high-life"  girl  —  a  womah- who 
depends  on  a  lover  for  economic  subsistence  but  does  not 
heavily  solicit;  men-    Jagua,  in  Jagua  Nana  by  Cyprian  Ekwensi 
is  one  such  woman;  she  lives  well,  being  providied  for  by  a 
series  of  lovers.    Jagua  loves  one  man*,  Freddie f  but  he  is 
young  and  only  a  student  #  so  when  three  men  ccsne  \to  see  her 
Freddie  knows  what^  it  is  all  about.  ,  \ 

vLiving  in  Lagos  had  taught  him  that  this  was  the 
way  it  worked.    The  men ^ came  to  a  woman  like  Jagua, 
in  the  daytime,  socially.    Then  individually  the^v 
sneaked  back  at  night  or  in  the  morriing  when  the 
office-workers  were  pouring  ov^r  their  files 
beneath  waving  overhead  fans.    At  such  times  they 
'         drank  beer  and  paid  for  the  "love*  they . bought ... . 

f  ■ 

It  did  not -bnce  occur  to  him  that  he  h^d  no 
right  to  be /resentful,  that  as" a  poor  teacher 
he  CQuld  ndt  ^en  begin  to  think  of  buying 
Jagua  half- thie^'luxuries  with  whicfh  these  men 
pamf>ered  her.    But  that^  did  not  ease  the  pain. 
In  a  city, Where  money  was  the  idol  of  the  women, 
an  idol  worshipped  in  every  waking  and  sleeping 
^         moment,  sentiment  was  &  mere  pastime.^  And  to 
Jagua^  Freddie  classifie<$  as  sentiment.  15 

There  is  a  similar  connection  made  between  the  high  cost 
of  city  life  and  relying  on  boyfriends  to  piy  one's  way  in 
Ama  Ata  Ai^o's  short  story,  "Two  Sisters."    In  this  case  it 
is  a  secretary,  Mercy,  who  is  ha^j^ing  a  loveless  affair  with  » 
an  important  government  official,  a  man  with  many  wives  an<? 
girlfriends.    Her  sister,  Connie,  is  shocked  but  Connie's 
husband  looks  at  it  in  this  light: 

She  is  not  ruined.    Since  every  other  girl  she 
knows  has  ruined  hferself  prosperously,  why 
shouldn't  she?    Just  forget  for  once  that  you 
are  a  teacher ....  Every  mor^in^  her  friends  Who 
.  _    _       don 't  earn  any  ^dre  thah"she  does  wear  new  7 
dresses,  shoes,  wigs  and  what-have-j/^ou  to  wprk. 
What  wou3,d  you  h^ve  her  do?  ...  In  fact,  en- 
'  courage  her (..And  maybe  he  would  even  agree  to 

*  get  us  a  new  car  fro^  abroad.  16 


*    *  TMCSsh'S  NOTE:   Sou  may  want  to  disause  the  effa^ 
'  of/aestem  id&fts  df  h&mty  on  the  new  eiakdarde  the 

\      urbtn  wman  has  set  for  hm's^lf  hy  piakitig  t4p  on  th^- 
\     iim,  "hen  new  fiHer^  wear  new  ^esseBj  ahoea^  wigaV* 
Upe  the  seetipn  on  ideate  ^of  femintm  becmty  undet^  ^ 
-        Pemonat  Power  (p»  IS9).   "  V  " 

.  f  '  '    '      ■  ■         .  '  '     '       .   •  ■■ 

Women's  Education  Lags  .Behind  Men* ss    For  many  women, 
education  r^ains  an  unbilled  objectivd^.    In  1972,  the  Federal^ 
Commission  for  l5duca^>n  admitted  that  "all^ough  tl^^^was  a 
great  leap  forward  iiWbducation  since  independence^  no,,>i:giii-  ; 
f icant \dvance  was  made  in  the  field  of  women's  education." 


At  all  levels  there  are  more  boys  than  girls  being^  educated 
but  the  ratio  of  girls  to  bbys  is  particularly  low. at  the 
secondary  level.    Ninety  percent  of  the  gijtls  who  begin  second- 
ary  school  leave. 

The  sources  of  this  low  fen^^le  participation  in  education 
are  only  partly  accounted  for  by  traeditiorial^African  .attitudes 
about  women's  worfe.    Pbrmal  education  was  brought  to  Africa  by 
the  Moslem  religion  and  by  Christian  missionaries  and  in,  both  * 
cases  thfe  academic  training  qf  wcamen  was  not  a '  primary-  go^l .  ' 
.  Although  Islam  stresses  sch6larship  and  many  Mosleaj  schools 
were  established  in  Nigeria,  education  was  not  available  for 
women  because  Moslem  society 'defines^ a  limited  domestic  role 
for  women.    I!c0^,  a  significant  number  of  Mosiem^girls  in  the 
^ north  ar^  kept  from  contacts  beyond  the  home  and  are  Educated 
\  solely  by  their  mothers,^  who  themselves  are  not  literate. 

Christian  missionaries  brought  with  them  the"  19th  cert-  ^ 
tury  British  view  that  women  needed  only  -domestic  skills. 
Europeans  objected  to  matrilineal  customs. "  Their  emphasis  was 
on  the  Biblical  teachings  in  which  all  authority  comes  from* 
"God  the  Fathet."^^    The  missionaries  trained  only  boys  to  , 
serve  the  need s  of  the  changing  ecohbmic.  and  pot i€ical 
structure,  _ 

CWARXSON:    ^  iraMiiomt  hoeHlity^  in  moet' -parte 
"       of  the  worW  toward  educxitin0  girts  dies  put  elow^y. 
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,  ■         .        .    .. »  ■  .  ■ 

Evjsn  in  Carmodst  Cktm^  by  28SB  only  2S%  of  the  yomg 
'       .       wm&fi  w©3^  t»ec^vi^- a  higher  ec^^  Zn  Latin 

Amvitxt^  hat^e3?j  gii^le  inV0  been  educ^i;ed  along  wii^  ' 
the  boys*  - 

.For  ioys,  then,  education  became  all  important;  it  deafly 
meant  a^step  up  the  economic  and  ^ciaX  ladder »    it  became  one 
way  to  achieve  the  s6cial  status  of  a  "big  man*"    This  is  re- 
flected in  Jagua  Nana  when  Fred4ie  says  he  must  study  hard  "so 
X  kin  pass  all  de  e^ams  and  become  a  man.?* 

Professional  (^portunities  f pr  Women  s    Education  for 
wcmien  is  slowly  becoming  a  high  priority  in  Africa,  and  hus- 
bands, as  well  as  the  government,  see  that  with  education 
women  will  better  be  able  to  share  in  the  financial  burdens 
of  th4  family.    Toims  offer  good  opportunities  for  women  who 
do  have  education.    African  vomsm  usually  have .ftot  had  to  fight 
the  battles  of  unequal  pay  and  job'  barriers  thatXwcmen  in  the 
west  have  fou,ht.    Since'  W^endenco,  .the  pu.H  fo^.oaer„i-  f 
zation  has  me^t  that  women  &ave  been  encour-ac^ed  to  work  for 
the  growth  of  the  relatively  new  nation  and  professional  jobs 
.,are  "available  to  those  trained  . f^ythe^    Women  are^ lawyers, 
teachers  (mainly  primary)  iahd  nurses.     (Nursing  has  a  higher 
status  in  Africa  than  in  industrialized  countries,  which  m^y 
partly  account  for  the,  large  jiumber  of  m^l^  as  well*  as  female 
'nurses.)  * 


\ 


C(MPAI{ISON:  ^Ccff^am  the  ai-hdertdm  for  Afmean  wmen 
in  the  prpf06Qi€m&  idth  that  of  wmm  in  irmdem  0dna. 
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-\      Marriage  and  childbirth  do  not  prevent  prWessional  women 
f rom  working  because  labor  is  so.  ciiefp  women  can  usually  get 
heipp    Of ten  young  female  kin#  are  sent  to*  help  the  working 
mother  with  childcare,'  .  ► 

'      -       *  But  even  though  a  cfity  like  Lagos  may  have  the  largest  . 
proportion  of  jwon^  ija  prof issiohal  categories,  the  number 

of-w<»oen  actoally  in  these  professions  is  very  small.  In 

■  ■        ■•      '  ■     ■        ■'    ■  '     '         '  ■ 

1969  pnly  15  percent  of  Nigerian  wpmenx^were  found  among  the 


professional,  technical  and  related  workers^    Only  seven  per-- 

21' 

cen^  were  a<aministrative,  executive  and  managerial  workers* 


DIS^SSIPN:  .      ,     ;  '  • 

.  'if.  you  were  an  xmedmaied  wamm  or  mmt  nhat  kinds 
of  woTk  aould  you  do?  *  . 

If  you  titere  an  edumted  woman      mm,  what  kinds  of 
workaouliyoudo?'  j 

Do  eduoated  mm  ham  mm  (^i^Hoimt  ohoicm  tiian 
'eduaated  women  in  the  V.S? .  \  '.  , 

■  '-  '      .  ■  *  ■  ■  '  "  '  ■ 

In  AmBHodj,  ix^o^  girts  Imfe  heen  soeialiB&d  and  V  . 

"         edsioated  to  eeek  a  limited  nmber  of  osai^tional 

options,    Uowe^er^  todat^  ^  barriers  to  ecUtmtion  for 

"""^  :3oh8  ttnt  were  abnsidered  "mate  only**  in  Amri(xt  are 

being  broken  down.    Do  you  t^nk  wmm  will  choose 

•  formerly  male  odaupations  in  significant  nm^ers  or 

'  do  you  thirtk  wcmen  will  dontime  to  avoid  non-^traditionaZ  . 

.    work  options?   yhat  would  it  tst^d  to  get  women  to  choose 

'  these  gobs?^  Vhat  new  jobs  ai^e  now  open  to  men?  Are 

;    \  *,    rimi  mte^^^  them  in  sigmficant  mamersf 

. '    ■  '■■     i"     .  -■'  ^  '  ■        ■  \ 

..In  add-ition  to  educational  practices African  sex-role 
1:raditions  serv^  to  keep. girls  out  of  school,    toiy  yourig 
girls  must  help  their  mothers  at  hcxne  and  at  t^heir  farms  or^ 
,businesses.    Boys  are  freed  to  study.    As  a  result,  when  the 
time  comes r to  pa^s  the  tough  .exams  necessary  to  move  upward 
educational^ r  .gM-ris  don't  do* as  well.    In  the  student' reading 
selection,  ^fe-owing  Up  In  Nigeria,"  a  ydung  woman  describes 
her  schooling' in  a  syston  dedicated  mainly  to  the  education 
of^male^^s-s    ■  • 

•       )  ...At  times  teachers  would  walk  round  the 

class  with  the  sticks  in  the if  hands.  Although 
..they  might  not  me^n  .to  flog  anybody,  the  sight 
of  the. cane  inade  every  girl  shrink  back.  There 
was  not  a  single  femjile  teacher  in  the  school. 
"  There  was  ho  gir  1  s^^^cliobl  near  our  town .  r.  AST 

a  fesult  of  frequent  flogging  and  mockery  some 
of  us  became  so  nervous  and  timid' that  they 
Started  to  lag  behind  in  their  lessons. 


...One  ot  the.  probationary  teachers  was  not 
ple^sed_^with  my  leading  the  class  in  the  webkly 


results,.    He  called  the  boys  in  my  class  together 
arid  he  advised  them  to  come  to  study  in  ^is  house 
every  d«Jy«    He  was  so  seafipus  at  coaching  th^ 
till,  latent  night  tha^  they  were  all  sleeping 
in'  his  house.       *     /  * 

...Five  of  us  (gpfls)  started  schooling 
together  according  tp  the  decisions  of  our 
mothers.    We  went  oi^  togetl^r  mke  that  for  some  " 
years -but  gradually  we  were  in  different  classes 
according  to  individual  ability:    One  of  Cis  was 
stopped  when  she  got  to  Standard  I  because  her 
grandmot>ier  was  getting  old  and  so  her  mother 
.withdrew  her  from  schooi  to  stay  at  hcane  with 
•  her  grandmother  and  help^^er .   'After  she  had 
lived  with  the  grannie  for -some  years  she  had 
a  petty  trade  of  her  own,  selling  cooked  food 
to  earh  -the 'gioney  for  clothes  and  other  adorn- 
ments.   A  few  months  later,  another  girl*s  mother 
gave  birth  to  twins  and  that  girl^  too,  had  to 
stay*  home  to  help  with  the  children  and  do  other.  • 
dome^tjic  duties.    At  the  end  of  the  year  when  we 
wer^  proflbted  to  higher  classes,  one  of  the  three 
of  us  was  .withdrawn  because  her  mother  could  not 
pay  the  school  fees,  buy  equijaaent  and  school 
books.    Really,  it  was  not  easy  for  ^  woKian  to^ 
train  her. daughter. single-handed  in -a  primary 
school  with  her  very  scanty  resources  and  the 
difficulty  pf  eairn^n^  iBK>ney  in  those  laays  when 
one  shilling  was  worth,  a  pound  of  today.  There 
were  only  two,  of  us  left  and  we  pushed  oh  to-  , 
gether  until  she  got  to  stj|ndard  111  before  she 
was  persuaded  by  had  qomt>any,  the  sisters  who^ 
'^ad  left  before,  her,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
her  education.    I  cannot  describe  how  very  sad 
I  was.   a  i^arly  gave  up  learning  tToo,  hut  my 
mother,  though "an  'illiterate,  was  forcing  me  to 
,  go  daily,  saying  that  she  would,  make  me  enjoy  a  . 
.better  life  than  had' been  hers.    She  of ten  ad-  ^ 
vised  jne  to  Watch  the  lives  of  the  few  literate 
people^e  had  then ,  and  often  urged  me  to  try  to 
emulate  them.    I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
first  to  the  Lord  who  gave  me  such  an  intelligent 
woman  for  a  mother  whd  managed,  although  with 
difficulty,  to  giVe  me  the  opport\;|jiity  to  learn.  22 

i^ny  Afric^s^^eel  that  with  fin  sparse,  money  is  - 


better  spent  oh  the  boys.  In  Efuru,  by  Flora  Nwapa,  Gilbert 
questions  his  friend  Sunday  about  sending  his  sister  Nkoyeni 

to  schools  -  '■■  _  ,    '        ■       ,  ' 

"•It  is  a  good  thing  you  are  sehding  her  to 
r'      school.    But  it  is  a  waste  sending  them  to  school 
you  know."  fctt 


"I  don't  understand t"  Sunday  said  in  surprise,  ^ 
"Well,  I  mean  really  that  boys  should  given 
prefereiice  i£  it  comes  to  that.    If  you  had  a 
little  brother  for  Instance  and  there  is  just 
enough  mone^  for  ^e  training,  of  one,  you  wouldn't 
train  Nkoyeni  and  l^ave  the  boy," 
"You  are  right," 

"Sometimes  these  girls  disappoint  one,  you  know?" 
"How?"  asked  Sunday. 

"They  get "married  before  the  end  of  their 
training  and  the  money  is  wasted'." 

"You  are  right.    But  it  is  the  fault  of  us  v 
meii.         sho\£ld  allow  them  to  finish  their  schooling. 

"And  *^ere  does  it  all  end?    In  the  kitcheii#"  • 
Gilbert  answered  his  owz)i  question.  '  V. 

"It  does  not  always  end  in  the  kitchen,  when  \ 
the  girl  is  allowed  to  finish,  she  can  teach  and  \ 
thus  bring  taoney  in  that  way."_     23  ^ 
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PEHSOHM.  POWER 


■  /   .  ■  ■•  ■        '   ■  .  ' 

In  looking  at  oonidmiiHes  cmd  changes  in  th&  personal  po' 
AfH<s<^  women^  noHoe  whethes*  thdn  have  gkimd  mre  aontpa 

-  ihe  me  of  th&iv  hodi&sj  ' 

■-^ ■,/\^  ,  ■ 

-  the  people  to  whm  they  relate; 

-  the  de(sisum  to  worry  or  not  to  marryi 
^  wham  they  marry; 

'  ■        "  '  <  ■   '  ■■    ^'^'-'^^^    ■•      '  ■  ■ 

the  deoiBion  to  ham  ofdldrms- 

■  »  ■  .  ' 

-  hon  marty  aMldren  to  f^ve;      .  ^  - 

■  ■■     ■  -■•  ■       ■        ■  A  ■ 

the  Mot^-eion  to  dimrae; 

—> 

-  where  they  Vive;  '■       ,  *^ 

-  feou  soaiety  viem  the  ahmgea  %n  their  lives.  '  \ 
In  what  cations  doea  a  WQmm  toe  rmre  js^dea? 
Ifi  wiBat  mtiona  doea  a  yicmm  ha&e  fmer  ehoioea? 
In  what  a&tiom  doea  a^tkmm  haife  mot^  pc^r? 
In  what  mtima  doea  a  ixmmi^e  ieae  power? 
In  whit  q/ationa  haa  ahe  kept  the  ame  mount  of  power? 


\ 


Women  Look  for  New  Lifestyles;    The. growth  of  cities  and 
new  work  options  opened  up  tpB  possibility  of  new  mobility  and 
new  lifestyles  for  women  as  well  as  men.    The  women  who'raigra- 
ted  to  towns,  like  the  men,  often  wetnted  to  improve -their  status 
Others  speak  of  a  desire  for  "freedom,"  "emancipation"  or  the 
desire  to  find  a  husband  or  exciting  new  work. '  In  Jagua  Nan^, 
•Jagua  recalls  the  effect  thajt  the  idea  of  going  to  Lagos, 
Nigeria's  capital,  had  on  her  at  a  time  she  was  unhappy  with 
her  marriage  and  Village  life.  ' 

*k  young  man  smilingly  told  her  when  the  next 
.  train  would  be  leaving  for  L-A-G-O-S.  liagosl 
A  magic  name.    She  had  heard  of  Lagos  where 
thie  girls  were  glossy.  Worked  in  offices  like 
the  men,  danced,  smoked,  wore  highrheeled  shpes 
.      and  narrow  slacks,  aivd  yere  "free"  and  "fast"  v 

with  their  favours.    She  had  heard  that  the        «  -  ; 
peop^le  in  Lagos  did  hot  have  to  go  to  bed  at  J 
eight  o'clock,   limyone  who  car^  could  go  s 
roaming  the  str'ei^ts  or  wandering  from  one  ^  ;  • 

night  spot  to  th^  other  right  up  till  ™ming. 
The  night  spots  h^ver  shut,  and  -they  ^^efce  open 
all  night  and  every  night f  not  like  *4i«re" 
where  at  8  p.m.  (latest?  everywhere #as  phut  . 
down  cind  the  streets  deserted,  so  €|iat  it  r 
'  looked  odd  to  be  wandering  about.  i4 

Once  in  the  cities «  women  expex:ieijce  great  changes.  Tl^f 
strong  support  of  a  wom;hn*s  kinship  group  is  greatly  lessened,* 
,eyen  if  she  travels  back-  and  "forth  bet^en  the  town  and  her  ^ 
village.    In  the  city,  she  is  essentially  alone,  and  s^e  lias  ' 
an  independence  that  wpuld  Toe  unheard  of  in  old  Africa,.  She 
has  opportunities  -to  make  many  independent  decisions  about 
what  she  wants  and  needs  in  life..  ' 

^    Also,  western  ideals  of  niarriage  and  relationships  have 
weakened  the  ties  the  urban  woman  had  with  kinship  groups 
and  have  resulted  in'her  seeking  nqw  groups.    Women's  6rga- 
hizatiohsr  cliaritable  g^  friends  from  work  ali^ake  tjn  ; 

a  new  importance,  as  they  replace  the  support  once  gotten  from 

--the  family.  \  ' 

♦      At  the  same  time,  the  pull  of  traditional  lify  and  the  pull 

of  modern,  westernized  life  often  created  internal  conflicts. 
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Most- women  and  men  do  not  seveJ:  their  family  ties  completely. 
They  maintain  their  families  by  sending  money  hpmef  educated 
older  children,  including  women,  ara^lmost  always  expected, 
to  give  some  of  the  money  they  ^arn  toward  t*©  education  of 
a  younger  sibling.    It  is  al^o  not  unusual  iEor  family. members 
to  arrive  and  spe^  considei^able  time  witl/ ^theit  urban  reli- 
■'tivep,  ,  ■  "    . .  1 ; 

Psychologically,  women  in  the  cities  may  feel  acutely,  out 
of  place  in  the  cities..    In  his  novel  I  ska,  the  prestigidi^s 
author  Cyprian  Ekwensi  describes  a  seemingly  hard-bittpen 
city-girl  in  th^s  ways     ,  ^  !  ^ 

Remi  had  ,a  philosophy  that  any  girl  who  lives 
alone  ih  Xagos  must\have  at  least  one.  serious  ' 
V  illness  a  year.    This  is  Obd's  way  of  reminding  _ 

single  girls  that  they  are  not  as  independent  ^ 
as  they  think. . .Modern  living  may  haye  enabled 
them  to  isolate  themselves  from  father,  mother, 
brother,,  sister,/  fij^ce,  husband  and  village 
comm^Siity,  but  1:he  umbilical  cord  has  not;  feen 
,•■  ..  severed.    .-'25  ■    .  >  \  ' 

■      ■.  .  '    •  ^         '■■  ■  •    .      ■  ■ 

Discussion:  ■       •  .  '  \ 

.  '  (hn'^  QtuMnta  relate  ' " 

,  singl.e  wmm  atom  in  a  ait^  in  Amertm  today?  . 

'  -  :  ■        /  ■  ■  ■ 

Pressure  6n  Women  to  Assmne  Western  Ways;    In  the  cities^ 
a  tfoman  ^hds  that  not  only  western  ways  but  also  western 
possessions  can  bring  her  Status  and  respect.    She  risks, 
being  considered  provincial  if  she  cannot  get  soune  luxury 
items.  "  However,  she  may  have  to  get  a  man  to  buy  them  for 
her  (see  quote  from  "Two.  Sisters,"  p.  132  ,  Economic  Power 
section       She  may  also  need  a  man^  for  protection,    ^ce  a 
woman  is  in  the  city  it  i^  understood  that  she  r^y  live^ 
singly  or  with  a  n|,ah  outsii^e  bf^ina^f  iage  f  in  ^his,  one  finds  ^ 
the  most  striking  contrasts  betweeii  African  women  in  towns 
and  in  rural  areas^  |^   .  • 

.The  pressure  to  assume  western  is  hard  on  rural  and  \ 

uneducated  women.    A  man,  educated,  and  achieving  status  fro%; 
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his  job  in  the  new  economy>  may  be  embarrassed  by  his  less- 
educated  girlfriend  or  wife.    In  the*  play  The  Lion  and  the  . 
Jewel,  by  Wole  Soyijika,^^' .the  boyfriend'  becomes  totally  frustrated 
by  his  girlfriend  Sidi's  traditional  ways. .  He  wearily  says  to 
her  that  she  is  and  will  always  be  an  "uncivilized  an^  primitive 
bush-girl,"  while  he  is  courting  her  in  "the  way  of  civilized 
jromance."    The  uneducated  woman  suddenlyy finds  herself  running 
an  up-to-datfe  home  and  having,  social  duties  she  is  not  trained 
for.    When  social  function^  occur,  this  w;Lfe  i§^pt  to  be  left 
at  home  by  her  husband  in  favor  of  the  ind^»endent,  urban  vraman. 
Women  Criticized  for  Becoming  Western;  \Y'et,  even  though 
'  on  one  level,  a  woman  is  encouraged  to  join  the  modem  scene>  , 
she  may  be  strongly  criticized  for  doing  just\this.  Shells 
seen  by  many  people  as  having  too  edsy  a  life,\and\.  is  accused 

of  liking  a  good  time,  of  ho, longer' showing  respect  to  her 

\  '  27 

relatives,  pf  being  a  "fortune-seeker"  or  prostitutie.  .In 

thfe  short  stoty  "Road  to  Mara"  by  Tom  Chacha,  the  older  people 
-on  a  bus  discuss  a  young. woman,  Beha,  who  is  travelling  with V 

thean  to  the  ,t6wn  of  Mara.    This  is  Bena's  first  trip  to  town? 
^she  is- going*  to  look  f 035^  her  boyfriend  who  left  the  village 

months  earlier.  -  '      >  <>  ** 

"This  is  one  of  those  'spoilt  modern  girls,", 
the  old  man  seemed  to  be  saying.    "She' s^ probably  * 
/  going  to.^e  a  common"  prostitute  in  the  town," 

'  The ifloman  looked  at  Bena  with  a  mixture  of 

pity  and  embarrassment .    To  her ,  Bena  was  a  symbol 
of  shame  to  all  aespectable  wranen,  /     .She  did 
not  hkve  the  tribal  markings  on  her  f ace .  Bena 
did  not  wear  the  iron  rings  on  her  n6ck.     Instead  ^ 
she  had  a'cross.    On  her  arms,  the  tribal  multi- 
coloured beads  were  replaced  by  a  small  gold  watch. 
'        "The  town  is  ruining  our  youijg  girls,"  the 
wopaan  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  old  man,  28 

Underlying  these  stereotypes  about  the  *inodern  woman"  is 
-the  idea  that  hard  Wrk  will  keep -womesnr^n  line. ^ — Part  o^f  the  - 
mistrust  of  t^e  urban  woman  comes  from  the  rural  African  who 
does  no€  fully  understand  urban  conditions,  ,  The  work  of  re- 
ceptionists, file  clerks,  even  factory  laboi^ers 'is  seen  as 
unproductive. 
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Educated  women,  who  are  granted  a  special  status  in  Africa 
and  are  allowed  special  freedoms  associated  with  their  class, 
iQ^y  ci^lso  £i%d  themselves  chastised  for  having  too  easily 
assimi3,ated  western  ways.    If  a  successful  woman  exercises 
♦new  assertiveness,  she  appears  to  have  usurped  men's  roles. 
Since  she  is  in  a  position,  to  earn  as  much  moi^ey  as  a  man  and 
sometimes  occupy  posts  of  authority  over  mep, -uneducated 
relatives  may  chide  her  and  her  husband,  - 

Educated  African  women  today  are  aware  that  standards 
are  applied  differently  to  their  behavior  than  to  a. male's, 
They  tend^  to  be  blamed  for  societal  probleias  such  as  juvenile 
delinquency,  venereal  disease,  divorce,  unwed  motherhood.  In 
short,- tiiey  find  that  men  who  make  personal  changes  in  new 
Africa  aafe  more  readily  accepted  than  women,  '  ^ 


1 


DISQUSSION: 

■  '         '     -    ^  ■  '■     "  '  ■ 

^TcJie  (my  cne  of  ths  oonaepts  mentioned  in  the  last  pca*ar-< 
'  graph  (i^e.^  wJwn  a  woman  beomea  aaeertive  in  Uiainess 
it  is  felt  that  she  is  taking  on  a  man* s  vole),  md  ham 
students  velate  this  to  society 's  feelings  about  the 
net}  voles  fov  women  in  AmeHm,    Students  might  bveak 
into  Ujo  gvmps  with  one  gzvup  supporting  tim  tHeeis,  , 
the  other  opposii^  it. 

In  the  tost  decade women  in  AmeH&i  took  on  new  roles , 
Those  who  isorked  ojitside  -0ie  fwme  smttePifms  haxte  hem 
hUmed  for  the  general  ''breakdown"  of  .family  life.  ^  Hope 
students  discuss  their  fe&lings  about,  sueh  accusations* 
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Romantic  Marriages- Are  Problematic;    As  men*  and  women 
ailjsbrbed  the  western  ideas  of  romantic  love  and  marriage, 
the  selection  of  a  marriage  partner  became  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal choice.  •  Only  in  iparts  6f  northern  .!?igeria  are^wonen 
still  betrothed..  But/  teiy  people  do  ^till  take  the  advice 
of  their  parents  in^  account.    Parents  often  wajit  their 
children  to  marry  within  thfeir  tribe  and  still  attempt  to 
arrange  a  marriage  that  will  be  a  imion  betweenfi^d  lineal 
-families.  »  * 

\  ■   .  .  ■         '      .  .  .  ■      •        ■    -  .  • 

The  new,  romantic  view  of  marriage  has  caus^  problenis. 

Many  stich  marriages  in  Africa  todSy  are  troubled The 

difficulty  in  part  lies  in  the  factr that  few  models  exist 

foi:  this  type  of  marriage.    After  marriage,  many  men,  and  to 

some  extfent  women,  assume  the  traditional  w^ys.    For *^  example, 

men' may'^afce  ^outside"  wives —  niistresses  with  whom  they  have 

children  a^d  sepiratt  households.    It  is  considered  "manly" 

to  f athejf  many  children;  a  "big  man,"  one  with  some  status, 

is  expected      ' have- girlfriends  and  children  outside  marriage. 

A  wife  who  resi.ents  the  money  spent  on  an  "outside"  wife  may 

take  a  lover,  but  usually  her  action  must  be  more  discreet 

than  her  husband's.    Leisure  time,  particularly  the  man's, 

is-<i^en  spent  away  from  ti|e  home,  and  both  meh  and  women 

tend  ifeo  have  more  in  common  with  their  friends  than  with  each 

other.    There  is  simply  not  much  time  given  to  maintaining  a 

western  Vefi|ion  of  marriage  and  the^ nuclear  family. 


.    DISCUSSION:  ' 

^'       Is  the  mapiixzl  situation  dmt^bed  here  very  different 
ffm  that  in  erne  Mei^aan  hemes?   See  if  students  can 
bring  in  seleotions.  fvan  hooka ^  magazinea  ox*  situations 
,  .  they  observed  an  televieion^that  highlight  tJw  draum" 

-  r-  stemeee  spetled -out  in' their  respmm&'^  this  ^pw&ticm. 


Was  Arranged  Marriage  Setter  for  Women?    It  may  be  said 
that  the  old  system       arranged  marriages  created  closer 
male^female  relationships.    In^  some  tribes,  a  girl  was  "tried  , 
out"  at  a  very  y6ung  age;  that  is,Vshe  lived  with  |ier  inrlaws 
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and  her  husban^-to-be  knew  her  for  years  before  they  were 
married.    ^They  might  even  #have  becanae  good  friends.  ,C@r- 
taonly  mbdern  wom^n  have  more  anxiety  than  they  once  did 
because  present  family  structures  do  not  give  them  the 
security  of  traditional  life.  '  ^ 

The  concept  of  monogamy  is  also  a  western  ii^port.  Pattiy 
because  of  the  strong  insistence  of  Christian  missionaries^ 
marriage  performed  under  the  civil  code  cannot  be  polygamous^ 
Polygamous  •marriages  do  exist,  though,  in  iiigeria  and  most 
African  countries.    In  ^asT  urban  setting,  however,  the  com- 
pounds necessary  for  polygamous  marriages^  are  difficult  to 
arrange,  and  most  government-built  housing  is  structured  for 
nuclear  families.    In  any  case,  when  they  are  away  frdb  their 
tribe,  wmen  and  men  tend  td  live  more  like  a  nuclear  family. 
This  means  that  husbands  and  wives  are  joint  decision-makers 
td  a  greater  extent  than  before,  even  though  rel^ives  may  be 
living  with  them.  •  , 

The  educated  wcaaan  is  apt  to  want  a  fairly  egalitarian 
and  monogamous  marriage,  more  equal  division  in  inheritance, 
shared  household  dutiOS  and  a  say  in  the  number  ©f  children 
she  will  have.    She  represents  the  new  African  woi^an  who 
wishes  a  voice  in  decisions  of  her  family  and  ccmmiunity  — ^ 
a  voice  based  on  her  capabilities  rather  than  on  her  tradi-" 
tional  assigned  status.  :  / 

Some  urban  women  see  the  western  nuclear  family  struc- 
ture as  too  individualistic.    One  express ioiiZiif  tiiis  feeling, 
reinforced  by  nationalistic  sentiments  against  anything 
European,  has  been  the  reassertion  ii^Africa  of  theV  value 
of  polygamy.         «  \ 

Divorce  is  relatively  easy  to  obtain  in -both  civil  and 

t r ad  i'tional  mar riAgea^,_and. Js^opgii- !& J^erjj^ 
more  often  than  men.    The  children  generally  stay  with  the 
mother,  in  spite  of  the  custpmary  law  which  gives  them  to  the 
father. -  ^  !.  • 

Clearly,  there  are  many  ccjmplexities  about*  marriage  and 
male/female  relationships  that  women  have  to  handle.    This  Is 
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vividly  seen  in  the  case  of  Mary  from  Ghana,  a  nation  with  an 
urban  environment  similar  to  Nigeria's, 

-  ■  ;        •    '  ...      .  « •■  ,    ^    ^,  t,  : 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY:  •  . 

In  Mary' B  etoryj,  notice  thB  foltoair^  deparlMpee  fvm 
t  tmMtional  impHage:    1)  Ika^  *hncp?viea**  fov  laoe; 

2)  Mary  marries  outoidM  her  tribe;  S)  Her 
follows  y&3a*e  of  living  mih  her  husband  (note  also 
the  reading  selection^  "A  Truly i Married  Wcmens"  %j 
Abioeeh  Nippl  in  Frcmh^ta         a  Lost  Dica^}!^) 
fathsr  had  to  give  tip  all  Ms  wives  hut  one;  ^^-^^ 
5;  The  father  finally  chooses  the  educated 
^  The  tikxys  Mary  gets  Jwr  sources  of  imacme  igartly  ; 
•     reflect  the  diff&ping  Hnds  of  x^latiofistdps  she 
has  with  rmn^ 

Mary's  father,  ah  educate  man,  has  three 
tmeducated  wives  whom  he  fonaally  divorced  on 
his  subsequent  Ordinance  marriage  (civil  marriage 
required  by  law  in  Ghana)  to  an  educated  girl. 
Mary,  whose  own  mother  was^Xie"^  the  iinaaucfirted 
wives,  lived  with  her  fatfier  ifhile  attending  school 
but  on  leaving  she  joineQ  hei^raother  in  order  to 
help  hei;  business  as  a  petty  trader.    Wheft  J^ry 
"reached  the  age  of  18  an  offer  of  marriage  was 
made  for  her  by  a  non-»-Ghanaian  West  African,  but 
her  father  rejected  it.    Mary,  nevertheless, 
had  intercourse  with  the  man,  l^came  pregnant 
and.  decidfid  against  her  parent'^ '  wishes  to 
'  "   live  'with'hM.  '  She  resided  with  him  and  she 
^ -  '  and  her  child  rejoined  him  after  hi  had  returned 
*       to  his  own  country.    They  remained  together  for 
over  a  year  but  during  this  time  Mary  complained 
-.^   in  letters  to  her  >  mother  about  her  iconsort '  s 

neglect  of  her  and  of  his  association  with  other 
women.    A  second  child  had  arrived  in  the  meantime, 
but,  fearing  a  possible  visit  from  Jj^ry's  mother, 
the  man  sent  MSiry  and  the  children  back  to  Ghana. 
There,  she  obtained  a  well-rpaid  office  job,  made 
.  >f rlendship"  with  one  of  her  work  associations,  a  ' 

Ga  (a  tribal  group^ in  Ghana)  like  herself,  and 
:  became  pregnant  by  him,  -  trhough- there  was  ho 
marriage  contract  Mary  and  he  lived  together? 

-  .^^  „JbJiit  ^f  ter.  a  stort  time  she  r etorned .  to  her   

.   7 mother's  home.  *  . 

Iiater  on,  Mary  met  e^th^r  Ga  who  wished  to 
marry  under  native  law,  a  proposal  that  ^id  not  ^ 

 -    appeal  to  her.    Thfe  tnass's  customary  presehts  (the 

•  "  marriage  payments) ,  however,"  were  accepted  by 
.  -Mary'-s  parents  and  so  She  went  to  live  with  him,' 
there  being  two  children  of  thxns  4inion.    Mary  - 

■  ■'■'lS7   '  ■  ' 
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continued  to. ask  her  husband  fot  an  Ordinance 
'     marriage  and  after  ten  years  of  harried  life 
he  agreed,    Mary  wore  the  whi^e  bridal  attiafe 
and  ha4  a  typically  expensive  wedding. 

The  husband's  work  takes  him  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  he  often  has  to  reside  in  a  tent  or  a  villagfe 
hut.    During  the  early  part  of  their  life  together 
Mary  travelled  about  with  hira  but  did  not  €jnjoy 
these  rural  experiences.    After  some  years,  t^iere- 
fore,  she  decided  to  settle  in  her  native  town 
with  the  children,  leaving  her  husband  to  trek- 

t about  the  country  on  his  Own  and  only  seeing  him 
during  his  biennial  leave. 

Mary  assists  her  mother  and  her  mother's 
mother  when  they  are  in  financial  need  -because 
she  has  now  fouir  sources  of  income.    These  in-  . 
elude,  in  addition  to  a  monthly  remittance  fr^)^  ^ 
her  husband,  profits  from  petty  trading  and  fro^ 
property  and  money  inherited  from  her  father. 
Also,  she  receives  material  benefits  from 
occasional  sexual  services  to  men  other  than 
hey  husband.    .  ;.;3i  -  ■ 

Despite  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  transition  from 
arranged  to  romantic  marriages,  marriage  itself  in  any  ^orm  , 
is  highly  valued.'  At  least  6ne  marriage  is-  the  normal  state  : 
for  fiilfjnojst  all  women.       Chi  Id-bearing  remains  the  main  goal  , 
of  majtriage.    Even  with  birth  control,  t^ee  to  four  children 
are  considered  a  small  family.    But,  in  fact,  accor4ing  to 
^Africaii  standards,  urban  women  halre  large  families.    .In^  a 
monogaiious  family,  the  woman'^tends  to  have  more  children  than 
the  women  in  a  pplygambus  situation,  and  this,  of'  course,  may 
add  a  real  burden. to  women  who  work  outside  th^  hoi^. 

A  childless  couple  is  still  put  under  tremendous  pressure 
by  families  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  and  th6  man  is  expected 
to  take  another  wife.    A  barren  wife  might  find  that  without 
consulting 'her ,  her  husband's  mother  has  found  another  woman 

f  0r  ^im  and  -set;?*hi©~^woman       ii^  -a  new  -hojisehold^.  -0-  

y   In  a  story  by  F^isa^aJ^wapa,  "The  Child  Thief,"  Agnes,  -, 
educated  in  England,  cannot  conceive  after  ten  years,  of 
•marriage.    In  the. excerpt  b^low,  she  runs  into  an  older  , 
university  friend,  Bisi,  who  remains  attractive  and  full  of 
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life.  Bisi  is  horrified  to  see  how  Agne^^^^s  neglected  her- 
se2,f  and  has  lost  the  spark  ol^er  schooi^^ys.  Agnes  tells^ 
Bisi  about  the  happenings  of  her  last  years. 

We  came  to  Lagos  three  years  ago.    We  were  in 
Zaria.    You  know  I  was  engaged  iti  loy  final  year  at 
^    school.    As  soon  a&  X  took  my  School  Certificate, 
X  got  married,  and  we" went  to  Zaria.    Three  years 
ago  we  came, here.    I  have  not  liked,  it  here  at  ail. 
X'll  like  to  go  baci?  to  Zaria  or  somewhere  else; 
not  here."    "But  it  is  so  nice  here,"  Bisi  said.  ; 
•"And  now  that  I  know  you  are  here,  1*11  be  paying 
you  visits,  and  you,  you  must  cpme  and- see  me .  I 
live  at  IJcoyi,  in  a  flat  with  my  aisfcer.    Come  any. 
time  yo,u  like.    Or  better  still ,  you  >0ll  me  where 
you  live,  X  shall  come  and  collect  you.    Has  your 
husband  a  car?"    Before  Bisi  finished,  she  was  al- 
ready aware  of  the  tactlessness  of  tbe  question. 
Agnes  smiled.    Her  husband  had  a.  car,  but  since 
^  they  arrived  in  tagos,  she  had  never i^ja^en  inside  it. 
Xt  was  different  at  Zaria.    Her  husl^^l  took  h^r 
to  placed  when  they  were  ,  in  Zaria  <c^  B^t|j[iow,  he 
I  scarcely  remembered  that  she  w^flhere,^ 

"You  are  not  married  then ,#  Agnes M^ked.  Bisi 
shook  her  head.    "Not  yet,"  she  isaid  sibling.  "Let's 
^       have  more  coffee  i* "    "Yes , "  Agne^  said^  ,^'Bisi  went 
to  the  desk  to  order  more  cups  1^  cofi^^e.  Agnes 
watched  her  as  she  went.    She  en'i^ed  ter.    She  was 
'       still  not  married.,  as  beautiful  as'^^e  was.  ^Don*t 
•^men  see  her?    Doesn't  she  appeal  to  them?' 

She  came  back.     "I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
tbday,"  Agnes  said.     "You  don't  know  it,  but  this 
is  the  only  time  for  a  long- time  that  I  have  actually 
relaxed.    My  husband  goes  to  work  eariy  and  comes^ 
>     home  late.    By  the  time  he  finishes  eating,  and  is 
ready  to  go  out  ^ain,  I  am  already  sleepy.'^' 

"And  ready  to  go  out  again?    Don't  you  go  out 
with  him?"    Bisi  asked.     "Out  with  ftim?  ^^fith  ray 
hiispband?    Of  course  i  don't.    What  for?"    "Oh,  you 
are  one  of  those  domesticated  females  whose  place 
is  in  the  home,  mending  socks  and.  looking  after, 
the  children."     "I  have  no  child,  Bisi." 

"You  have  no  child?"    Bisi  asked  dn  a  whisper.' 
Agnes  shook  her  head.     "I  have  gone -everywhere.  I 
cannot  recount  -how  many  -•©-and  <:     '  -I  have^  had-,^  how — 
many  operations.    I  have  ne^^er  been  pregnant,  not 
to  talk  of  aiKjrtions.    It  is  my  luck.    My  mother  • 
had  seven  children.    Her  own  mother  had  nine.  I 
don't  see  how  I  should  not  have  even  one.     I»et  me 
be  pregnant/  and  let  it  be  noised  that  I  am  preg- 
nant.   I  don't  mind^ miscarrying  it  afterwards*"  * 
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"Have  you  tried  Dr. .••?"    Agnes  smiled  sadly. 
"I  have  tried  him.    I  tell  you,  iN^have  gone  every- 
where*   My  mother  cam#  the  othter  4ay^and  said  we 
should  go  to  a  native  doctor,  a  few  miles  from 
Lagos.    iMon't  want  to  go.'*  ^ 

"Why?    You  should  go  if  ydur  mother  suggested  . 

,  it." 

"I  am  tire4  of  going  places.    I  don't  want  to 
go.  anywhere,  any  more.    I  jtave  a'  feeling  that  one  • 
day,  they  would  give  me  something  that  will  kill 

V       "No,  don't  say  that. •     V  -  ^  . 

The  helplessness  of  Agnes 's  situation  continues  wheif^r 
husband's  family  forces  him  to  turn  Agnes  out  of  the  house 
and  install  in  her  pl^ce  his  arranged  wife  and  his  two 
children.    Agnes,  believing  that  "she  could  not  b0  happy 
unless  she  liad  a  child"  and  that  "her  husband  would  treat 
her  better  irivshe  had  a  child  for  him,"  fakes  a  pregnancy, 
manages  a  perimd  of  confinement  at  the  hospital,  stSSa  i 
finding  that  "her  husband  now  wanted  and  needed  her," 
Steals  a  baby  tp  take  home  as  hers .    In  the  celebration 
that  follows,  their  friends  drink  to  them  and  tell  Agnes, 
"There  is  h^e  for  every  woman."  , 

When  the  police  finally  come  to  get  Agnes  and  the  baby,  ^ 
she  is  willing  to  go  but  stoply  asks  thems 

"You  are  married,  and  you,  you  are.m^ried 

:oo.*v,  ' ■*  ■  ;  ,■■  A- 

"Yes,"  the  two  men  were  cancelled  to  answer. 
"And  your  wives  have  children."  ' 
"Yes,"  the  two  men  replied. 

"Well,  I  have  been  married  for  over  ten  years. 
This  is  ^my  fir^  baby.    If  you  want  to  take  it, 
you  have  to  take  me  as^eli." 


>■ 
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Woman  Is  Still 


)re  of  Family;    In  both  farms  and  cities. 

For  her 


the  Nigerian  woman  renteins  the  core  of  her  family, 
adult  and  married  sonm  both  in  Moslem  and  Christian  societ^s, 
she  is  the  inaihs^^ajnily  tie.    Men,  4ore  than  women,  seek  out 
their  mothers  for  support.    Women,  in  turn,  pray  for  the  birth, 
of  a  male  rather  £han  a  female^ child.    Remember  *hat  -in  Afri-  i 
can  society  it  is  a  male's  duty  to  take  care  of  his  mother.  / 

Women  Influenced  by  Western  Ideals  of  Beauty;  European 
and  American  ideals  of  beWty  have  strqngly  affected  African 
women,    in  the  citieJ,  copying  western  looks  and  ways  is  's^n 


d@  a  mark       so||ph^tdcation  and  worth. 


In  the  following 
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selection  from  "Everything  Counts"  by  Ama  Ata  Aidoo,  the 
pervasi\j[e  influence  of  western  culture  on  what  is  thought 
beautiful  is  shown.    A  young  woioan  has  reiturned  home  after 
studying  abroad  f^r  years.    She  has  been't^^ld  by  her  fellow 
expatriates  about  the  extent  to  v^hich  Afrrcans  have  "no 
confidence  in  themselyes"  as  they  atten^t  to  look  like  Euro- 
peans.   She  doesn't sbeliev^  her  friends  until  she  steps  off ' 
the  plane. 

o  ;  Really,  she  had  found  it  difficult  to  be- 

lieve her  eyes.    How  could  she?    From  the  air- 
stewardesses  to  the  grade-three  typists  in  the 
offices,  every  girl  simply  wore  a  wig.    Not  cut 
discreetly  short  and  disguised  to  look. like  her 
own  hair  as  she  had  tried  to  do  with  hers..  .  But 
blatantly,  aggressively,  crudely.    Most  of  them 
/actually  had  masses  of  flowing  curls  failing  on  . 
their  shoulders.    Or  huge  affairs  piled  oi?  top 
•  of  their  heads.   '   ■  •  \  ' 

Even  that  wasrnot  the  whole  stpry.  "  Suddenly, 
'     '  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  g^rlg  and  wom^  she  knew 

and  remembered  as  having  smooth  black  kkins  had 
turned  light-skinned.    Not  uniformly,  fliord, 
people  looked  as  though  a  terrible  plague  was 
sweeping  through  the  land.    A  plague  that  made 
funny  patchworks  of.  faces  and  necks..  '  34 
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Jagua  Nana,  Ekwensi  also  deals  with  the  impact  of 
western  culture  on  Africafts'    For  men,  getting  a  European^ 
education  and  associating  with  weisterners  was  an  impK>rtant 
step  to  power.    But.  for  ,|agua,  looking  young  and  keeping  her 
beauty  was  her  guarantee  of  power  in  western  teifms.  Remem- 
ber that  in  old  Africa,  age,  not  youth,  gave  a  woman  power. 

^<  3he  heard  the  clatter  of  Freddie's  shoes  as 

he  hurried  down  the  steps  to  his  own  room  on  the 
floor  below;    She  waited  fpir  him  to  come  up,  and 
when  he  would  not  come  she  went  on  combing  Jher 
hair.    By  an  odd  tilt  of  the  mirror  she  saw, 

 :  suddenly  revealed  r^^^J^^  crow '  s  feet  at  the  corners 

.     of ,  her  eyes  and  the  tired  dark  rings  beneath. 
\  "I  done  old, "  she  sighed.   .."Sometimes  I  tink 

if  iny  Freddie  he  run  from  me ^^becai^se  i  don^  old. 
'  <3od  *ave  mercy!"  she  sighed,  again. 
>    *.  v'     Th^  sighj  was  a  prayei^  to  God  to  stay  back 

.  *;  ,      i|  the  years  and^  a  challenge  to  herself  to  eSnploy 

all  the  coquettish  artfe  t^  help  Him.    Sh^  did  xK>t 
;  |lft^n  r^ember  tha^  if  her^  son  had  lived  he  would 

today  be  roughly  as  old       her  lover. 
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knew  Freddie  deserved  a  good  girl  to 
^marry  him,  raise  his  children  and  "shadow''  him  in 
all  his  ambitions.    But  Jagua  was  too  much  in  love 
with  him  to  make  a  reasonable  exit.    And  she  wanteel 
Freddie  as  her  husband  because  only  ^  young  man 
.    would  still  be  strong  enough  to  work  and  earn  when 
she  would  be  on  the  decline.    Hen  would  npt  be 
wanting  he^r  in  six  years'  time,  when  —  eVen  now 
girls. of  eighteen  could  be  had*    At  forty-five, 
she  had  her  figure  and  her  tact  %q  guide  her."  35 

TEACHER'S  M!:E:    At  hde  Ume^  youndghtwmtto  hxife  : 
etudrntSi  ^aatt  the  atc&tdsa*dQ  of  h^duty  in  t^^oMiional: 
■  Afipiaa.  •  ■    I  I 

£:kjtfensi  also  sees  town  beauty  (westerhi-z^)  and  vil^^#@^ 
beauty  (African)  as  two  separate  standards  for' 
Jagua  takes  a  trip  home  from  I^goa  to  her  vilisi^^  of  Og^\i,  | 
she  sees  the  village  and  the  roles  of  men  and  woii^^  -  ^^(i  a 
'light.  .'    ' '     '''  ■  ■  ■  ■  i 

... .Jagua  kneW  that  the  men  thought  cmly  about  the 
^  '  l#nd  and  its  products  aiid  the  women  helped,  them 

make  the  land  more  fruitful.    So  that  her  city 
ways  became  immediately  incongruous.    The  film  of 
.  her  make-up'^n  her  skin.acquired  an  a^hen  pallor. 
The  womien  fixfed  their  eyes  on  th^  painted  eye- 
brows and  one/t;hild  called  out  ih  ll^y'  '*J?ama. 
Her  lips  a^/BT  running  blood  I...."    J^gua  heard 
antither  woman  say,  "She  walks  as  if  her  bottom 
*  will  drop  off .    I- cannot  understand  what  the  girl 

ha$  become."  36 

Later,  Jagua  coi^trasts  her  '^role  in  citj^  life  with  her  role 
in  village  life.  .    '  , 

'  She  was  singing  gently  now  and  enjoying  the  very 
■    rare  Itixury  of  being  free.    This  was  what  the  city 
^       .         woman -raeant  when  she  told  her  friends,  ^"I  am  going 
home."  '  No  men  ran  af ter^ her  in  Ogabu,  none  of  them 
imbued  her  with  unnecessary  importance.    Here  she 
was  known  /  ^but-4£BO%m^^^s  s<^i0one  4i?h  with  ihem 


and  grew  up  with  them.    She  was  not  Hhown  as  a 
glamoiirite,*^omeone  to  be*  himgered  after  for  sheer 

■■']  diversion,    t     37.  "  i    i  •   ,    >.  -'. 

Ekwensi*s  view  that  urbaii^  life  corrupts, the  natural 
beauty  of  African  women  is  al^  reflected  in  the  viewpoint  of 
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a  number  of  -  Mricans  who  associate  westej^n  cosmetics,  cXot^ 
and  lifestyle  with  the  former  colonial  nations,:  They  wish  to 
*      reject  these  external  forms -of  western  influence.    While  this- 
cultiural  nationalism  is  a  healthy  sign,  often  women,  specifi- 
.   cally  urban  women,  more  than  men  are  singled  out  to  lae  criti-, 
.ci zed  for  their  adaptation  of  aoreign  ways.    Women  respond  to 
this  by  noting  that  African  men  wear  coats  and  ties,  for  ex- 
ample, ^nd  that  women  should  be  free  to  wear  what  pleases  them. 

One  lovely  sign  of  traditional  Africa  is  the  continuing 
use  of  color-  and  pattern  in  the  African  dress.    African  fashions 
are  noted  throiighout  the  world  for  their  dramatic  style, 

■    \'       '  '  '  -  ■  ■    ■  ,  -  ",, 

C(MPARXSON:    Contmat  old  askd       AfHdan  olotfmig  with 
the  olothea  wom  hy^Chimee  ixmm  t6day» 


s 


\ 
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STVPmf  ACTIVITY:       '  '  ' 

Save  tuo  etudmt8,takB  twma  reading  aloUd  this  easd&ppt 
fpcm  the  Song  of  LatHm  hy  Okot  p  *Bitek,    Lsadno  betemga 
jk  ^     to  the  AaoH  tMe  of  Ugcmda.    Slotiae  that  in  this,  easfi 
it  is  the  fmebcmd  whi  weaite  to  ,westepnise  hie  wife  via 
hex*  haip  Btylm    To  im^etmid.his  H&apointt  siai^ta^^ 
should^eaognise  that  diff&vent  hai^p  atyles  todc^,  as 
they  did  in  old:  AfHeaa  jso^  aigrUfy  apeeiat  soed^il  ^ 
dlaaa  oip  atatua. 


Song  of  tawino 
A  Lament  by  Okot  p^Bitek 

th0  graceful  giraffe  cannot  become  a  monkey 

}        My  husband  tells  me  , 
■i  /■■    I  have  no'  ideas  . 
Of  modern  beauty, 

He''-says       ■  ' .  , 

I  have  stuck  to  old-fashioned  hair  styles. 


He  says 

I  am  stupid  and  very  backward, 

^hat  my  bair  sty  le^  - —  

Makes  him  sick 
Be<?ause  I  am  dirty. 
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.It  is  ■•.true-  ,  f  \  ^ 

I  cannot  do  my  hair 
As  white  women  dp 

Ask  me  what  beauty  is 
To  the  Acoli 
And  I  wili  tell  you I 
I-  will  show  it  to  you 
If  you  give  me  a  chance i  .,• 

My  mother  tati^ht  me 
Acolihair  fashions; 
Wiiich  fits  the  kind 
Of  hair\'pf  the  Acoli, 
And  the  bccasion  ... 

■'  .  ■  -  ~\  ■ 
The  hair^o^the  Acoji  ^ 
Is  different  from  that  of 

the  Arabs;  \ 
The  Indians •  'hair 
Resembles  the  tail  of 

the  horse; 
It  is  like  sisal  strings 
And  needs  to  be  cut 

with  scissors, 
tt  black# 

And  is  different  from  that 
^  of  white  women.  ^ 

A  wh^ite  woman's  hair; 
Is  soft  like  silk; 
It  is  \jight      '         .  x> 
And  brc»vnish  like 
!Bhiat  of  the  brown  monkey, 
^is  very  different  from 

^A  ^lii^  woinan's  hair 
4  Is  1^^^       .  curly  ^  .^.^ 

l^n  th&3eautiful  one 
..m,,  whpn4l  share  my  husband 
Retina  fro^  cooking  her  hair 
She  r%efobii|s  a  chicken  . 
:That  haf^"  fS^en  into  a  pond; 
••^er  ,hairt%|ijfes'  ■  '  ■    '         .  " 
l4k6  -thev'pythonis  -discarded 

skin. ■ 

'  ■  ^        '. '  .  ■  ■ 

They  cook  their  hair 
With  hot  irons  r 
And  pull  it  hard  ! 
So  that  it  may  grow  long . 


m. 


Then  they  rope  the  hair 
On  wooden  pens 
XiiHe  a  billy  goat 
Brought  for  the  sacrifice 
Struggling  to  free  itself. 

They  fry  their  hair 
In  boiling  oil 
As  if  it  were  locusts. 
And  the  hair  sizzles 
It 
As 


bries  aloud  in  sharp  pain 
it .is  pulled  and  stretched. 


had  the  vigorous  and  healthy 

.  'hair       ■  '  . .  ■   '  \. 

qurly,  springy  and  thicH  • 
That  glistens  in  the 

sunshine 
Is  left  listless  and  dead 
Like  the  elephant  grass 
Scorched  brown  by  the^  fierce 

PebriiarV  lun. 
It  li^  lifeless 
I*ike  -th^  sad  and  dying 
/  banana  leaves 

6n  a  hot  and  windless  afternoon. 

The  beautiful  woiaan*       •  , 
With  whom  I  share  my  husband 
Smears  black  shoe  polish  • 
On  her  hair 
To  blacken  it.  s 
And  to  make  it  shioe. 
She  washes  her  hair 
With  black  ink; 

But  the  thick  undergrowth 
Rejects  the  shoe  polish  \ 
And  the  ink  .  \ 

And  it  remains  untouched  ,\ 
Yellowish,  greyish  \ 
Like  the  hair  of  the  ' 
grey  monkey  \ 

I  am  proud  of  thp  hair 

^i4ih  whic*r-X  was^  -iKsrn 


Ahd  as  ho  white  woman 
Wishes  to  do  her  l»ir 
Like  mine. 

Because  she  is  proud 
Of  the  hair  with  which 

she  was  born,         '  , 
I  have  no  wish 
To  look  like  a  white  woman. 


The  Story  of  sliawino  in  its  entirety  shows  that  when 
aspects  o£  another  culture  are  ixnported  disruptions  result. 
Not  only  is  Lawino  asked  to  behave  in  ways  that  are  foreign 
to  her,  she  is  also  cut  off  from  hexr.  husband's  life. 


mscussios: 

where  did  th&  Jm^band'a  opifdom      whstt  constituted: 
"mdBxni  bmsup^"  com  fpam?    (Western  id&il&i  use 
etudmte  '  respomes  to  ^dirt  out  the  eo&m 
influences  behind  Ms  opinicn*)  '  > 

Itowino 's  a^sBrtion  of  the  value  of       ami  bemtty 
in  spite  of  her  husbomd^s  con^lapit  2*efteate  her 
sense  of  cultural  integrity^    Bok  does^she  feel 
about  'the'  looks  of  Laisino 's  oO'Mfe  (tmp  she 
becmes  ugly  whm  she  tries  to  emtlate  the  looks 
of  a  wMte  woman.} 

When  a  person  dhopses  one  wcq^  to  took,  e/he  often 
puts  dam  the  ways  others  t&ok,  ^Does  lemino  do 
that  h^pe?    (Ber  point,  cf  vim  is  that  emry^_  race 
and  culture  has  ways      look  valuable  to\itself>> 


1. 


COMBARISOn:    Cmpare  the  poem  with  Beah  Mchards's 
"I  am  a  Black  fftssayi"  in  the  smstidn  cn  AfHcan'^ 
American  fk^en:   [hiring  ^tm&cy  and  ^imcrm* 


STUDENT  ACTJVITI: 


List  the  troMtion^l  role  esepmtatians  -that  ms^ 
infUtenee  present-oS]^  Aj^icm%  wcmn  in  fheir  per- 
semal  lives.    Distinguish  between  urban  and  rural 
w^fnen.  ■ 

List  modem  role  es^ectatians  wHah  may  influence 
present-day  African  urban  and  rural  womn. 


POLITiC^  POWER 

Poeus  Que^Hcms:  ^  i  " 

bo  women  popHeipate  equalltf  with  mm  in  thfi  poti'tCaat  Hfe 
of  their  natipn?  . 

Have  there  been  ehanges  in  the  society 's'potitiml  expeotationa 
'of  womm?   •       •  ? 

4pe  there  ahmgea  in  the  nature  of  women  's  political  partiai^tion? 

Identify:  ,  ,  ■  '       ■  ■  '  ' 

-  Inftuendee  on  women's  political  poiser,  v 

-  Spheres  where  the  traditional  political  uays  :^main^ 

-  Spheres  wher§jwomen  have  more  political  poimr, 
"  Spheres  phere  mmm  have  less  polipiexil  powpr,^] 


Women  Gaxn  Vote  After  Independence s    Although  during  th^ 
late  ISth  century,  most  of  ^frica  was  colonized,  now  most  Afri-  . 
can. nations  are  independe^^'*    Nigeria  was  granted  independence 
from  Britain  in  1960  without  experiencing  the  type^ of  great 
military  struggle  €hat  dccurred  in  Kenya <(Mau*Mau  Rebellion) 
oiT,  more  recently,  in  Angola,    Yet,  in  many  African  independent 
nations,  civil  wars,  of ten  emanating  from  disputes  between  tribal 
,  groups,  followefi  independence,    The  bloo^  Biafran  conflict' has 
already  been  mentioned  (see  page.  129).    Women  "participated  in 
most  of  these  military  conf  lictfls  in  various  capacities  and  •> 
gain^  the  respect  of  the  African  men,  .  Partly  because  of  this 
participation,  aftei:  Independence  vcmen  were  largely  granted 
equal  political  Status,    Today,  women  have  the  vote  and  may  be 
elected  to  political  office.  .  \ 

Men  Have  Even  Greater  ■Political  Power • Now;  "Giving" 
'  Women  the  vote  does  not  nec^sarily  give  them  political  power. 
Remember  that  traditionally  in  West  Africa  there  were  dual* 
sex  systems:    women  and  men  had  separate  functions  which  were  /j 
equally  respected  and  this  .gave  both  men  and  ii«Maen  forms  of  "    ,  ' 
power.    The  separate  powers  of  the  sexes  included  political  ^ 
•roles.    Now,  one  major  change  in  African  life  is  thatf  these  ^ 
dual-sex  Systems  have  mostly  given  way,  to  single- sex  systems. 
The  result  is  that  fiien  have  most  of  the  overt  political  pbwer 
insofar  as  government  is  concerned.    This  may  be  seen  in 
•politics  where  men  vote  more  than  women  do,  are  elected  to 
office  in  much  greater  numbers  and  hold  most  of  the  important 
government  posts.    Women  have  relatively  few  arenas  in  vdiich 
they  exercise  similar  power.  ^  i 


i 


discussion! 


Sm  if  etudmte  aan  give  eaamtpleslof  the  move  to  the 
singlesea:  syetm  in  mo^Jexyi  Afriom  women's  eoonomio' 
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There  are,  however,  some  traditional  sources  of  political 
power  which  women  retain.    The  old  ways  of  collective  action 
6y  women  are  a  more  viable  source  of  power  for  them  thsux  in- 
dividualized action. ,  Yet,  there  are  "^changes,  too,  in  t|ie 
content  and  arena  of  women's  collective  political  action.  We 
shall  first  review  the  nature  of  their  traditional  power  base. 

\      Strong  Group  Actiori  by  Women ;    WOrien  in  pte-colonial 
AfVica  participated  in  village-^ wide  gatherings  and  associations 
dedicated  to  asserting  the  concerns  of  women.    During  colonial- 
ism, these  female  institutions  remained.    For  the  Zbps,  the 
village  meetings  came  to  be  called  miteiri  or  mitiri  during 
colonialism  and  they,  along  with  ogbo,  age-set  village  meel^r 
ings  of  women  born  in  a  village,  continued  to  be  a  forum  for 
women's  qomplaints  and  a  base  for  co-llective  action.  Today, 
in  some  areas,  women's  age-group  clubs  or  women's  societies 
sti}.l  function.    In  other  areas,  t^^ey  no  longer  exist  and 
nothing  so  pq^rful  as  this  form  of  "sisterhood"  has  risen  to  / 

replace  them.  ^  '  • 

.        .  s  ... 

\   DISCUSSION:    ,  .  . 

■     ■•      •  '  •    ■        ■  •  ■  -, 

Do  Btudmbe  eee  any  eimilar  issotleptive  aatiqn  forme 
Jp^  jxmen  in  the  V.S^  " 

'  ■  \Do  Btudmbs  belong  to  my  sam-aex  grentp  that  has  scam 
I    potitiaal  ^lout?   Or,  do  thHr  pca?enta?    (BruSge  oUil^s  or 
powlirig  teagms  would  probably  not  kape,poHti0at  in- 
ftuenae  imle&s  they  raise  money  to.  support  oertain  g^iqps 
\    ■  oji^fg^cxmses, )  . 

In.  cities,  women's  political  influence  through  group 
action. is  noticeably  present.    Sometimes  these  blocs  are  . 
social  organizations,  sometimes  unions women  ^ctin9^  ib  th^ 
together  haVe  constituted  a  ^ignif  icauit  poiitic^al  force^^ 
j^xample.,.  when  the  agii^ation  in  1948  of  the  Egba  women's  union  - 
.against  their  .chief  led  to  the  chief's  abdication,  the  leading 
paper.  West  Africa,  claimed >  "Henceforth  the  ruler  iiiterested 
in  his  throne  must  count  on  i:he  support  of  his  feminine 

subjects.  "^^  .  '  .         '  V 

.  .    •  A  ■    ;  ■ '  • 


f  * 


/WoniQii  also  band  togeth&  in  economic  unions,  such  as  the 
jflaaxket!  women's  associat^^         ax^' lobby        pbritical  acfcion  to 
suit  their  needs.    In  i^23,' the  marlset  womei/,  as  a  group, 
became  members  of  the  new : Nigerian  Natipna/  Democratic  Party. 
^  In  1944,  they  eritered  the-Wtomen's.  Party, '  a  political  wing  of 
the  parity  formed  by  educated  womeh.    J^gua  in  Jagua  Nana 
a'ss^ssed  the  market  women  in  this  way  when,  she  went  to  a|^dress 
a  caj^H^aign  meeting  before  them*  * 

n       jagua  knew '  these  women?,  astute,  sure  of  fehem- 
*   *^  .selves  and  completely  independent  and  powerful. 

Their  votes  could  easily  sway  the  balance  be-/  ■ 
pauis^  they  vdted  in  bifoc.    Some  of  them  4ia^ 
V  cjiil^ren  sj^udyilig  in  England  and  mdst  of  them        .  • 

/  had  boys  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    To  them  j 

education  wa!s  a  real  issue..  41* 

OtKer  city-based*  women *'s  associations  indirectly  in- 
f luence  golitieal  change^by  holding  national  conferences,  or 
by  writing  reports  on  ooncerns  such  as  marriage,  divorce,  and* 
*^  .  edn<pation*^  ^ome  asspciati^s  ' disseminate  modern  skilly'  and 
^  ideas  by  operating  private  school^  day  ni|piseries  and  training 
y  'establishments j    They  agita^je  for  goveripnen't  subsidies  by  or- 
*.  ganizing  pressure,  groups.  •  in-  response,  the  government  'tends 

to  give  ^em  recognitipn*  and  financial  support.  • 

■»    ■  .         .    •     •  "       .  ■  ,    '      '  ■  ■  ■  '  '  '   ' ''      '  0' 

•  »  *  The  .''Women  ^s  War"s    One  particular  group  action  by  south-; 


.east  Nigerian  women  stands  pu^^    Wpmen^  apt^d  against  colonial 
rule  in  1928  in.  a  seifies  of  incidents  knov«iras'\the  "Women^  '% 

•'concerns  of  the  moolern^urban  wo^ian  tpdayy  but  it'  i^  important  * 
to  see*  ti>e  'Strengt^i^of  wometn '  s  political  action  in .  the,  colonial 
periol^.    That  women's  movement  is  -consi.dered  by  some  to  have 
bee^a  iiiore^  wi'tSe-Yangiii^^  iji  it^s  concerns  t;^an  tbday's  mo\i^e©it^  ^ 
tlfiat-iJ:-^l^aJrt\d^    bath^«QmeitL&.*an{l  nat ibna  1  •  i s suea,.*'^  In  ^ 


.  ^ny  case,  ,thev'^Wtomeni.'s  jfar"-  shows  that  i^omen  in  Africa  did 
rip|  reapt». with -inertias^ tp  thq  weakening their  political  : 

power. dujring "Colonialism,        .  •         *'     *     *.  - 

.  TheN  ImpelMTs^for  jtlSfcs  xevolt  c^f  ij^bo  and  Ibibio  wopieh^^as  ^ 


a  rumor  that  the  colonial  government  planned  to  tax  Vomen 
as  it  had  done  with  men.    Underlying  women's  fear  was  their 
awareness  that  ^he  political  structtire  the  British  imposed 
on  Southeast  Nigeria  had  little  to  do  with  the  dec^tralized* 
nature  of  Ibd  society  and  had  effectively  removeji  the  avenues 
to  Ibo  participation  in  the  political  decision-making  process 

The  British  had  set  up  native  courts  composed  of  large 
conglomerations  of  ujirelated  social  groupings*   'Each  village 
sent  a  "representative"  who  was  given  a  "warrant"  df  office 
and  called  a  warrant  chief .    Of  course,  the  British  tooH  no  • 
account  of  the  wcsnien's  mikiri  and  women  could  not  make  their 
jfieeds  known  through  that  one  aale  "representative."  Thus, 
suspicion  and  anger  against  British  control  was  already 
present  when  in  1929  there  was  a  decision  to  count  women  and 
their  proper.ty.    This  raided  j^»«5menVs  fears  that  they  were  to 
be  taxed,  and  they  responded  with  a  ser-ies  qfmass  demonstra- 
tions which  took  ,firm  police  diTsciplinp  to  end, 

A  numlaer  of  things  about  these  riots  surprised  Europeans 
and  even  the.  locals  nren.    One  was  the  vehemence  of  the  women. 
One  witness  said:  1        *  - 

*    '  ,  I  am  an  old  nian/"  and  have  been  ;a  qhief  for  a 

long  time  . In  all  my  life  I  inever  saw  the 
'women  carrying  on  in  this  ^shibn  before...  I 
never  saw  the  wcmei^  f  lingin^^  sand  at  their 
chiefs  or  white  men  or  attacking  them  with 
sticks. . .  42 


Other  impressive  el^ents  were  the  w6men*  s  solidarity  and 

their- rkpid  communication  between  village  groups^    As  Sylvia 

Leith-Ross  puts  it,  "Among  the  ,women,  there  seems  to  be  some- 

t^ng  —  .perhaps  merely  thei||)ond  of  sex  — "that  .links  them  up 

OT^^k  wide  areas  so  that  a  woman's  call  to  women  would  echo 

„43 


ifalr^heyond"  the-^unda^ies  of  4^ 


\Thfe  disturbknoes  continued  sporadically,  in  some  areas 
into  the  early  192^0.' s  J    The  i^sue'  of^, taxation  >as  quickly  re- 
solved when  th^  British  did  not  tax  "Vomen.  -But  then  new 
actions  were  t^en  by  women.    They  demanded  to  be  appoin.ted 


to  the  native  courts,  that  a  woman  be  made  a  district  officer, 
and  that  whi£e  men  "go  to  th^ir  own  country  .      ,  .  These  demands 
were  ignored.    Further,  shortly  after  t^he  riots*  the  native 
court  administration  took  over.ma^^  n»^re  yiii^ge  functions 
and  women  had  less  vo^ce  than  before.    In„fact,  the  British 
attacked-  the  mikiri  by  claiming  that  they  engaged*  in  rituals 
that  were  non-Christian ^  ^  ■ 

^   Women  have  protested,  too,  against  other  issues  Ii^ides 
the  law  of  the  colonialists.    We  already  know  of  the  nature 
and  Extent  of  the  market  women's  demonstrations.  '  Women  pro- 
tested  strongly  against  the  deterioration  of  women's  status  / 
as  farmers;  in  1959,  the  women  in  the  Kon  region \pf  Nigeria. 
"(Eastern  Fuiani  people)  created  major  upheavals  to.  protest 
their  fear  of  lo&ing  thfeir  land  to  male  farmers.^^ 

L-Npw 


*  Women  Gainz-Ngw  Power  Through  independence  Mo^^ments; 
political' participation  by  women  in  the  struggle  for  ihdepen-* 
dehce  from  colonial  rule  granted  them  ^^^^^  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  .  For  this^rea$on,  there  i^as  little  male  oppc^i* 
tion  to  enfranchising  women  after  independence.    Only  in,; 
norl^heirn  Nigeria  were  Moslem  women  told  that  thdy  could  not 
take  p^^t  in  voting  for  reiigious  teasons..  •       '  ' 

In  lUgeria,  many  women  also  put  theiy  ^ives  <)n  .the  line 

during  -  the^  Biafr^n  military  struggle  .    This/  too,  raii®5  their 

esteem  ix^  the  eye^  of  men-.    Chinua  Achebe,  in  Girls  at'  W^i|^,  ' 

writes ^bbut' the  reaction  of  Reginal  Nwankwo  to  seeing  women 

in  the  pilitary.  .     '  '  . 

That  was  the  day  .he  f  inally  belleV^d  that 
•  there  might  be  sometiiing  in  this  talk  about  re- 

^   ^      volution-.   He  had  seW  plenty  .of  Agirls  '^ahd  women  ^  ^ 
marching  and  demonstrating-  before  i>bwl{   But*  some-  I  > 
"  ♦  how  he  had  never  beenfable  to  give  it  ^uch  thought. 

 "   Jie  didn:''tL  jkliibt  tt|iat  Jthe.  g-i^  ^woiaen  fc_Qok„'^_  „ 

themselves  seriously;  they,  obviously  did.    But  so 
did  the  little  k^s  wIk5  marched  up  and  down  the 
•streets  at  the  time  drilling  with  sticks- and  ' 
V     wearing '1:heir  indti:^rs*.- soup  bowls  for  steel  helmet;^. 
,     -  The  prime  joke  at'/fehe  tipe  among  his  friends  was 
'  '   ,  the.  contingent  of /girls  trom^a  local  se'cbndary 

*  J'      schiol  marching  b^j^ind  a,  banner:*  WE  ARE '  IMPREGNABLE  I 


^  But  after  that  encounter  at  the  Awka  check—  t 

'  point,  he  simply  could  not  sneeis  at  the  girls       .  . 
again,  -nor  at  the  talk  of  revolution,  for  he  had 
-    .  seen  it  in  action  in  thht  young  woman  whosd  de-  ' 

votion  had  simply  and  without  self -rightepusne^s 
^     convicted  him  of  gross  levity.    What  were  her 

words?    we  are  doing  the. work  you  asked  us  to  do,  46 

In  t^rms  of  what  is  written  into  law,  African  nations  " 
such  as  Nigeria  are  ahead  of  the  Uniteci  States  in  w(3men*s 
rights.  ^ in  fact,  there  was  relatively  little  struggle  on  the 
part  of  women  tQ  get  their  legal  rights  in  Africa;  men  "granted' 
them  because  they  saw  t^e  upgrading  of  w^en''s,  status  as  a- 

necessary  step  to  stimulate  the  progress  of  the  hevij^indepen^. 

■    "    .  -■ ' ,  '   ■  .      •  .■■».-•■ 

,dent  nations.    ,         v    -  »  - 


COMPABISON:    (l>  Simitarty,  vxmen  tmd  npn  mdsm 
Chim  cQ^e  mifie^in  imf&tutionary  sia^uggl^  agairmt 
i;fef  old  feudstl  oTi^d^  in  vegae^' to  women's  Hgnte, 
(2)  Women  and  mm  in  the  United  States  mm 
*  divided  on  the  iesUe  6f  txmm's  Hghte  beeaime  of 
the  absenoB  of  an  ex-Bermt  "foe"  ca^  beaazwe  tnmh 
of  the  gm^pmmt  ie  imle-^ontPotZed  and  deaixpm 
of  mzintaining  pirn  sdaiat  opdex*,    '      ^  -       *  ♦ 


t 


V  ■ 


The  following  accounib  called  "The  Resistance  o£  Women* 
from  Ousmane  Sembene's  novel  God's  Bits  of  Wood  ,is  a  strongly  • 
moving  account  of  African  w6men  in  Senegal  who  waged  a  ppliii- 
cal  protest  on  behalf  bf  hoth  s^exes  ag^nst  the  French  colqpial 
regime. 

SWDEUT  ACTIVITY:         ,  '  V  '  , 

In  "The,  Reeistanae  of  W&mns"  de80m.be: 

•     -  tM  events  behind  the  politiaal  aetion  of  the 
Sen^alese  ixmen, 

~    '  '  '  \^  


■  -  the  rum-tx>aditionat  mde  of^poHtihal  power  exerdised 
by  the  women.  .  '■  ... 

r.  the  cmMned  w^at  of  their  pmtest  and  tf^  men  *& 


strike  against  the  Fremh'  —    '/  .'^ 


Senegal'  is  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa*  to  the  north  of 
Nigeria.    During  its  period  of  colonial  rule,  Senegal  Vas  under 
'FiJench  danin^tioh.  Experiences  of  the  Senegalese  in  re- 

sisting French  control  are  similar*  to  anti-'colonial  struggles 

■   ■    •        '    ■      '  <    »  *  ■  ■ ' 

throughout 'Africa . 

Ousjnane  SenJbene  was  born  in  1923  in  Senegal  into  a  faipily 

of  fisherfolk.    In  the  following  selection,  Ve  writes  of  the 

time  when  the -wcsnen  of  the  town  of  Thies  .  discovered  that  the. 

French,  in  r^aliation  for  a 'railway  strike  by  thef  men  of  the 

M  ... 

town,  had  shut  of f  the  o^ly  water  foiintain'.    The  w<^en  are 
stunned  by  thi^  act.    At  last  one  of  them.,  Ramatoulaye,  con- 
fronts  the 'French  policemen  who  are  standing  guar4. 

s         "       In  the  days  before  the  strifce  the  trip  to  the 
fountain  for  water  Tiad  been  the  occasion  for  an  ex- 
^  '  change  of  all  kinds  of  gossip,  for  thp  spreading  of 

news,  and  even  for  arguments?^ but  now  there  was  only 
a  gloomy  silence',  a  stillness  that  was  a  reflection 
of  impatience  worn  down  by  fatigue.    Thejce  was  also 
$1  sullen  kind  of  fear>Tningled  with  hatred  of  this 
.        instrument"  the  whitfi_j!ien  could  shut  off  whenever 
they  wished.    The  whole  system  belonged  to  them, 
from  the  waterrpurification  |>lant  tlirough  the 
■labyrinth  of  pipes  to  the  faucet  on^'the  fo\intain 
itself-'  ..^.In  the  silence  that  ensued,  a  confused ^ 
tumbling  could  be  heard  in  the  streets.    The  officer, 
sensing  Ramaitoulaye's  defiance,  looking  into  the 
hatred  that  flamed  in  her  eyes „  began  'to  grow  angry 
-      himself.    The  women  were  on  the  v^ge  of  panic 
They  scarcely  recognized  the  woman  i>es£de  them -as 
the  Ramatoulaye  they  liad  always  known,  and  ,th^y 
askeci  themselves  where  she  had  found  €hie  new 
■  '  '    strength.    She  had  always  been  quiet  and  unassuming* 

^d  gentle  with  the  children;  at  the  street  fountain 
U  .  she  never  took  part  in  the  argument s4  and  she  never 

*  '     .  spoke  badly  of  hei;  nei#hbor«.    Where,  then;  had  this 

viblence  beenborn?  What  was  the  source  of  this  » 
energy  so® suddenly  unleashed?  It  was  not  the  war; 
Ramatoulaye  was  not  a  man  and  knew  nothing  of  the 

 rancors-^that  -wellMa^  -i-n  -soldiers       the-  march.  Xt — 

'  ,      was  not  the  factdiryj  she  had  never  been  subject  to 

'  -the  inhuman  dictatorship  of  machines.    It  w^  not  ; 

even  in  the  too  frequent  association  o^  men;  she 
.  had  kno^  only  those  of  "^her  own  family  1  Whe^ 

'th^?    The  ari^efr  vas  as  simple  as  the!  woman  herself 
It  had  been  boVn- be  side  a  j;old' f  ireplape,,  an 
.  empt/ kitchen.  \  « 


J 
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^  She  took  a  step  toward  the  white  officer. 

»Gq  awky  now,"  she  said  in  Frerich.    "This    .  , 
is  a  house,  for  us ^  not  a  house^ for,  white  men."  , 
:    .    •..On  all  sides  of  her  th4  other  women  began  v 
•  brandishing  bottled  filled  with  sand,  flatirons, 
and  clubs  of  all  sHape^^nd^  sizes.    In  a  few  ^ 
minutes  the  group  of  policemen  was  canpletely 
encircled.  .'  \     ■  ,  ■  '•  ' 

The  interpreter  tried  to  say  something,  but  > 
.        .     Ramatoulaye  ^uld  not  let  him  speak.    "I  have 

nothing  more  to  say  to»you.    It's  only  because  of  - 
th0  toubeOj*  that  you  haven't  yet  been  struck  down." 

In  the  street,  however,  the  reinforcement^ 
the  of ficer 'had  sent  for  had  arrived. —  more 
policemen,  and  soldiers  witlr  them.    And  it  was  in 
*  ^  the  street  that  the  battle  between  the  wimen  and 

the  police  began,  though  no  one  knew  exactly  how. 

'liater,  the  women  decide  to  actively  support  ^he  railway  strikers 
%y  f orminfk  a  demonstr^tipn  march  to  Dlakar,^ the  capital  of  ^ 
Senegrai.  ^ 

It  was  Penda  who  addressed  the^,  hesitantly 
,        .,.a.t  first,'  but.  gathering  assurance  as  she  spoke.    -  _ 
"I  speak  in  thfe  name  of  all  of  the  women,  but  * 
I  am  just  the  voice  they  have  chosen  to  tell  ybu 
what  they  .have  decided  to  do.    Yesterday  we  all 
laughed  together,  men  -and  \i^men,  and  today  we 
X.    .  '  weep  together,  but  for  us  women  this  strike  still 

*  means  the  possibility  of  a  letter  life  t<»norr6w. 

.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  hold  u^»  dur  heads  and; 

.        hot  t6  give  Un  how.  '  So  we^  have  decided  that  ^        '  f 

♦  ^  t€m>r^w  we  will. march  together  to  Dakar."  i  » 

■  \  Ppk  a  moment  Penda*s  voice  was  lost  in  a  ' 

confused  murmuring  that  linked  astonishment  and       ,  . 
misgiving,  and,  then  she  sp^ke  again,  more  firmJ^y. 
"Yes  --  we. will  go  together  to  Dakar  to  heai: 
.  .         what  thjese  toubabs  have  to  say  and  to  let  them  see      .  ^ 

if  we  are  concuTaihesI    Men,  you  must  allow  your  /  ' 

wives  to  come  with  us  J    Every  woman  here  who  is  /  . 

capjable  o£  walking  should  be  with  us  toroorrbwl" 
•        ^        ^Tagaih  tjhere  was  murmuring  and  shouting,  and  » 

•  •        '  some 'app^^se,  but  there  were  also  cries  of  re- 

■         * tBonstraflce  and  protest.    Bakayoko  took  P<nda  by  

.  the  arm.  « 

•        "Co&O  to  the  union  bf f ica  wj-th  us^"  he  said, 
"your  idea  is  good,  but  you  can't  start  on  some-. 
;     -    thitig  likfS  t,&is  without  thinking  it  over  .carefully;" 


\ 


*    To|ii)abs  whxte  men 
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As" they  crossed  the  square,  through  the 
graduaily  scattering  crowd,,  they  passed  dozens 
of  little  groups  discussing  this  new  developiaeht. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  living  memory- that  a  " 
\  •        woman  had  spoken  in  public  in  Thies,  apd  even 

i^he  onslaught  of  night  couia  not  still  the  arguments 

The  men  are  iincertain  about  th^  turn  of  events,  bud  are  power- 
less, to  stop  the  woman's  march.    Meeting  in  two  places,  the 


women  start  off. 


At  last,  toward  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ' 
when  a  few  venturesome  stars  had  succeeded  in 
stabbing  through  the  obscurity,  the  two  groups 
came  together.    A  cloud  of  white  dust,  pushed 
up  and  out  by  a  lazy  wind,  rose  to  the " sky  and 
a  meeting  with*  the*  darkness ,  > 

•'Now  we  arq  leaving  I "  Penda  cried. 
Like  so  many  echoes,  hundreds  of  voices 
assured  her.  "  '•Jlow  we  are  leaving  •  .  .  leaving 
.  - ..  leaving  • .  ;■  /'    v  ■ 

Preceded,  accompanied #  aiid  followed  by 
the  beating  of '  the  drums,  the  cortege  moved 
out  into  the  night. 

In  tbe  last  miles  before  they  ^abhed  their 
goal  they  passed  a,  point  from  which  th^y  could  — 
see  th^  island  of  G6ree,  a  tiny  blac.k  dot  in  the 
green  expanse  of  the  ocean.    As  they  approached 
the  fir stT  buildings  of^  Dakar  •s 'Suburbs,' a 
breathless  boy  on  a  bicycle  raced  up  to  meet  them, 
leaping  of f  his  xnachine  in -front  of  the  little 
group"  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

"There  are  soldiers  on  the  road  at  the 
entrance  to  the  city , "  he  gasped ,    "They  say 
that  the  women  from  Thies  iwill  not  Ije  allowed 
to  pass. "   ■        ■  /■*■■■■ 

The  laughter  and  the  singing  stopped  abruptly, 
and  there  was  silence.    A  few  of  the  .women  left  , 
the  i-oad  and  took  shelter  behip.nd  the  walls,  as  ,if 
they  expected  the  soldiers  to  appear- at  any  minute j 
but  the  bulk  of  th§a-gpluinn  stood  firm.  Penda 
climhjed  up' on  a  little  slope, 

'"The  soldiers  can't  eat  usi"  she  cried,.  '  "They 
Gan*  t  even  kill  us;  there  ^re  too  many  of  usl 


TJon  ^  t  "be  afraid 
Dakar I    We»ll  go  on I" 


,^nds  are  waiting  in 


The  long  multicolor^  mass  began  to  move  for- 
ward again.      •  . 

Just  outside  ,'the  big  racecourse  of  the  city  ^ 
the  column  confronted  the  red  tarbooshes  of  the 
soldiers^  A  black  non-c<Aanj.ssioned- of  f  iqer  who 
was  standing  with  the  captain  commanding  the 
little  detachment  called  out_  to  th©s.. 

■  •  v"  v; 

•    :?  I' 


j^^cSo  back       Thi^s,  womeni    We  cannot  let  ■ 
you'  pass!  *  '  , 

"We  will  pass  if  we  have  to  walk  on  tbe  body 
of  your  mother i"  Panda  cried* 

And  already  the  pressure  of  this  human  wall 
was  forcing  the  soldiers  to  draw  back.  Rein- 
forcement? began  to  appear,,  from  everyy?here  %t 
once^  but  they  were  hot  for  the  men  in  unifq^. 
A  few  r i^le  butts  came  up  menacingly  and  wer^  . 
beaten  down  by  clubs  and  stones.    The  unnerved 
soldiers  hesitated ^  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  , 
then  some  shots  rang  out,  and  in  the  column  two 
people  fell  —  Penda  and  Samba  NdoulougOU. 
•       But  how  could  4  handful  of  men  in  red, tar* 
'booshes  prevent  this  greit  river  from  rolling 
on  to'^he  sea?   ;  ' 

"The  marifehers"  dame  in  through  the  suburb 
of  Hann^  across  the  bridgte  at  the  entrance  to 
%he  city.    The  strikers  who  had  been. assigned  to 
maintain  order  ^ied  desperately  to  keep  the  r 
crowd  formed  in.  a  double  rank  along  the  sides 
of  the  street,  so  that . they  would  have  room  to 
pass.    The  mingling  of  sound  from  this  maiss  of 
•people       a  drumming  of  thousands  of  heels, 
ringing  of  bicycle  bells,  creaking  of  cart 
wheels,  shouting  and  sihgiilg,^  and  the  CJties  of, 
"GrippiiBs  '"and'^  beggars       coujgj^e  heard  at6  f  ar  ^' 
away  as  the  docks.    A  vast  ^echoing  dome  seemed 
to  cover  the  entire  city. 

"Stop  pushing  I    They'sre  going  to  pass  right 
by  here;  you* 11  s^e  themi "  ,  >  ■ 

"Is  it  true  they  walked  all  that  distance 
without  food  or  water?" 

"The  po<ir  things  —  fchat'  s  more  than  the 
men  could  do i"  ,  "  ' 

" They ^ re  coming  to  see  .the  deptity       to  i  ; 
arrange  with  him  about  the  strike."  -  i 

If  you  ask  me,  th§  strike  is  a  matter  . 
forjthe  men  to  settle  themselves." 

"You're  right  there ^  brother —  this  Is  • 
nothing  but  politics.    These  women  are  all 
communists*"  *     . . 

'  ■      ^'But  they  aren't  doing  anything  exdept, 
•  trying  to  help  their  husbands.."  ";  V 

 "And  4<7herejswill  t^at  get  them?    it'*  §  just 

as  Iman*  says  -t  they  don't  know  what  tHey^re 
doing.  ,  Look  around  you,  woman  —  there  are 
' soldiers  everywhere*    You  wait  and  see;  there's 
going  to , be*' trouble  .dt  is^  meeting.    I  know  what 

■    :    X     '.  ■  ^     .  '    '  •  •    ■.  ■ 

Jtoslem  religious  leader  .  . 


:\CK:' :-y:^  ■■■  /-il'm  talking  about r  i  work  in  , their  offices,  "J 
'''' y'^'' y' ^Th^s  yta.s  the  ^drt  bf  thing  everyone  was 

saying  as  they  waited  for  %he  womeh  to  arrive, 
,   •   The  air , was  filled  with  curiosity,  speculation, 
'^^j-^;;,;.  '.;/.  /  excitement  and- £eag.«,  '  ^  ;      ■,        ■  , 

V-'^  A  rew  minutes  iatef  a  muirmur  of  excitement 

J\    rit>pled*' across  the  qrowdf  as  the  women  of  Thies 
.  main  ehttahce  gate.  Their 

y!    Ipng  journey  together  had  be^ 

training  schobl;  they  marched  in  well-ordered 
^       '     ranks,  ten  abreast,  and  without  any  masculine 
escoi^t  now.    They  carried  l?anners  and  pennants 
printed  with  *  slogans  ^  some  of  th^  reading: 
EVEN  BULLETS  COUIOJ  NOT  sJtOP  0S,  and  others,  WE  . 
.      DEMAsm  FAMIliy 'AJ^OWi^CESV^^^^^^^^^^^  . 
■  Behind  them  CiaAe  tAe  massiof  the  strikers, 

led  by  the  iaemfaers  Of.- the  committee .X  They,  too, 
"    <  were  carrying  baim^ss    FPR  EQUAL  WOKK,  EQUAL 

PAY  —  OLD  AGE  MSSiCaiS  —  PBOFER  fiOOSIKG,  and 
others.    In  spit^e  of  thqir  b^ 
^  ,  one  could  help  noticing  the  fatigue,  and  hunger 

.   in  .their  faces  and '  .bodies^ "  ' .  -  "  ■.v/^;  ■, 
'   '        V    *,   Outside  the  g4t6s>  the  >K>men  .bf  with 
•  .Ndeiye  Touti- among  them>  were  passing  amon^  • 
crowd,  taking  UP  a  collection. 

,  ...J. .  """To, ''help  'the women"/ .'Of  -  Thies  r^tuirn.  'to/theii: ." 

.'homes  .  . 

''\  .  .;■      '  ■  :       -.^''^^or  the 'children,,,.:.'  .-.''v"       '  - ■ 

'*  And  snmll;  change  and  coin^^  and  even  a  few 

•  *  .  bills,  were  dro|>|i^;  into  the  tjrightly  colored  ^  ^  . 
-.^  -  scarves  and  ap^rbns.  and  handJcer chief  s  that  were  ' 

^'i  ^   '  >  held  put  to  receive  them/  V  /  - 

•         *        V,     The  next  morning  a  general  istrike  was  called. 

It  lasted  for  ten  days,  th^^^t^ime  required  before 
.  pressure  from  ail  sides^  forced  the  management -bC 

the  railroad  to  resume  the  discussions  with  the 
;  delegates  of -the  strikers.      ,■-■■•47  ■' 
/  .  '        ■ ;        ':'':■%  ■  ■    '''■.'  ,  ■.  ;«.,!^"'    '  ■  ' 

"V     WoiaenVs  Political  Limitations;    The  ideality  for  women, 

howeve°r,  was  that  because- they  wer6  not  involved  in  the  . 

colonial  administration,  as  were  African-American  men,  ahd 

because  they  had  limited,  education,  ;they  \le^e  not  prepared 


to  participate  in  "the  new*  nation^  s  western-oriented  political 
■^^.structure.    Becroming  soldiers  was  |iot  the  same  as  becoming 
"familiar  with, ^ew  fc^s  b^^  Thus,  although 

in  West  Af  rit:^a  ^  sc^e,  woiafen  hayeVriise»'  to  promin^rice  in  positi02>s 
'  *'ati  the  uni|tfed  Nations;,  orv  in*  cabinet  wt^nen. 


•in  Nigeria  in  particular,  have  gone  into  law  and  government 
administration  (see  the  Ms«  Africa  reading  selection),  most 
women  have  avoided  these -avenues  to  political  power. 

African  women  are  not  se^&king  any  more  rights -on  pa|Ser. 
They  want  a  meaningful  implementation  of  the  ones*  they  have . 
Since' independence ^  male  politicians  have  done  little 'to  push 
for  women* s  participation  in  places  where  laen  preddoainate.  *  In 
scane  cases  r  women^s  votes  were  courted  to  boost  men  into  poli- 
tical power;  these  same  men  latejr  ignored  the  special  needs  of 
women.    Women  have  found  they  h^ve  to  deal  with  "token"  edict^  , 
professing  to  support  women's  rj|ghts       such  as  the  appointiKient 
of  one  woman  to  an  important  po^t.    Many  successful  women  talk 
about  having  to  prove  themselves^  in  these  positions  and  having 

*  td  show  that  they  are  better  thai^  men.  V       ^  i 


\ 


DISCUSSION:  \  ,  1 

\         ....  .  ■  \    ■  .    .'  ■  ■  : 

Cm  students  ^^etate  ^da  eitmtion  to  the  problem 

African  women ,  themselves ,  hav^  partly  perpetuated  the 
problem.    Many  have  been  passive  abbut  asserting  their  rig^its 
or  about  trying  for  new  posts.    The^r  dil«HHia  is  an  ironic 
one.    If  they  assumed  ihese  rights,  wMch  are  western  in  con- 
cept and  still  alien  to  many  of  them,  vfiis^^can  women,  who  have 
traditionally  had  their  own  spheres  of  political  power  would 
still  have  to  function  in  a  world  that  in  western  fashion  is 
male-dominated*    Thus,  merely  granting  African  women  theij- 
rights  is  not  an-answer  to  the  problem  of  upgrading  their 
status. One  woman  commented  tha"^  African  women  could 
benefit  from  i^piex^can-styie  -consciousness— raisings,  sessions. 


Another  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  women  had  had 
to  struggle  for  theia^  rights.    In  that  way  they  would  have 

become  involved  and  learned  the  ropes  of  political  participa- 

49  V, 
tion  in  a  western  system.  ♦  - 


Education  In  itself  of ten  is  tKe  key  which  raises  a 
woiman's  commitment  to  equal  rights.    In  the  film  Fear  Wc«nan»  ^ 
tl\e  opinions  of  the  high  school  girls  in  Gh^a  about  thexr 
new  roles  in  politics*  work  and  at  home  ref  lect  a  new  spirit 
of  cc«DQmi)tment  in  these  areas.  .  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  Afj^ican  w«Maen  have  lopg  carved  out  their  own  spheres  of 
power  within  ,the  limitations  place<a  on  them  by  their  societies.. 
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^^-nited  liations,  Ecbnomic  and  Social  Couqc^I^  Economic  C<Mnmissiotf_, 
for*  Africa,  0£.  dit.  ,  p.  28.  . 


^"Growi^ig  up  in  Nigeria^",  African  w6men,  2;4  (1958),  p.  73. 


\ 


^  ^Flora  Nwapa ,  Efuru    ( London ; »  Heinemann  Educational  Books  Ltd . , 
~  1966).  ■   ■  .       ■  .  ■  "  .         ■    '      \  :  ^    '  \     ■  ' 

'^^Ekwensi,  0£.  city,  p.  180.  ,  '[ 

Cyprian  Ekwensi,  Iska,  quoted  in  Little,  Og.  cit.,  i>."  1)93. 

^Soie  Soyinka,  "The  Lion  and  the  Jewel,"  in  Tibbie,  ed.,  African 
English  literature     (*New  York:    Octpber  Housey  1965). 

•     ■  '  '    '  '  ,        -       .  , 

^^Audrey  W^pper,  "African  Women,  Fashion,  and  Scapegoating, " 
Canadian  journal  of  African^ studies    VI,  ii,  1972;  p.  339. 


^Tom  ChacJ^,  "^is^d  to  ed . ,  Og.  cit  .  ,  p,  ':164  . 


29.^ 


\ 


Little,  Op.  eft,  -f  p.  57. 

'      <■  «■.  .  ■>  •        »  «■ 

"^•^Gloitia  We^tfall,  "Nigerian  women:    a  bibliographic  essay," 
Af rida^  journal    5,   (Summer  1974) ,  p."  114 . 
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^ kittle ,  Qp .  c  1 1 . ,  pp .  156-157.         *  .  V 

^alteis  Birminglxam  et  al.,  eds . A  'study  of  cont^ginporary  Ghana  J 
vo^.r-'II;  some  aspects  oTf  social  structure  (gvanston^  111.  ? 
Northwesterly  University  Press ;  1967 ) ,  p»j  200 . ' 

^^Flora  Nwapa^  This  is  Lagos',  aftd^other  short  stories  (^ugu, 
Nigeria;    Nwankwo-lieJiJta,  1971),  pp.  45-46. 

Aidoo,  *Eve:|y thing  Counts,"  in  'Op.  cit, , 

15  '  '  .    •■  '      '    •       ■'  •    •   '      "   '  "  • 

Ckwensi,  Oj^.  cit.,  p.  6,  -  > 

■    •  !    ,        ■  ■• 

"ibid-f  pp.  74-75.  '         "  .  * 

■    ♦  .,  ,  -  . ,     ••  .    i  .  . 

'ibid.,  pp.  76-77.  , 

■^o    ■       ■  ■       .  .  • 

Okot  p'Bitek,  Song  of  Lawino    (Nairobi/  Kenya:    fia^  Africa 
"iblishing  House,. 1966) .  -  .    -X  • 

Judiki^,  Van  Allen,  "'Aba  riots*  or,  'l^pmen's  war'  s  British 

Ideology  and  Eastern  Nigerian  Women's  Political  Action,"  paper 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of f the  African  Studies  Assb-* 
ciation,  Denver,  November  1971.     (mimeographed),  n.p. • 

SuzSlnne  CoioRlirec-Sylvain,  "The  Status  of  W<Mnen  in  I^gos,  Nig^r- 
^       ia,^  'Pi  lambda  ^eta  journal,  27  (March  1949) ,  p.  154. 

■  , ,      ■    ■■     •  ,  -  ,    ■  ■  .  • 

'41  *  ■ ' " '   ^  - 

Ekwensi,  0£«  cit. ,  p.  154.    ^  *  . 

,*  .... 

42     -  ■■  ■  * '  '  ■     '        •'       "■  ' 

Sylvia  Leith-Eoss,  African  women;     a  study  of  the  Ibo  of  Nigerxa 

'     (New  York;    Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1965)/  p.  31.    ■•      :  ■ 

^^Ibid. ,  p.* 22.  '  • 

44^'  ■  ■  '  '  .        ■  ■  .         ■  T  ' 

Van  Allen^  0£.  cit. ,  n.p,        '  -    .  ' 

_^JJobert  and  Shieldg,  Op.  cit.,  p.  18.     ^i^^^   .  ■  


Ghinua  Achebe^  Girls  at  war  and  other  stories    »(Greenwich^  Conn# s 
*    Fa^^tt  WoVld  Pcemier  Books^  1974)  >  pp^  111-112. 

'ousmane  Sembene,  "The  Resistance  of  Women."    In  Cartey  and 
.  "    Kilson,.  eds.fc  The  Africa_reader ;    independent  Africa    (N|w  . 

York;    Vintage  Books, 1970) pp-  90-9i8;.      '.       ~       .  .;        .  ' 
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^^Thelma  Awori,  "For  African  Women  Equ^l  Rights  Are  Not  Enough, 
Unesco     CMarqh,  1975) ,  p.  25.  .  * 
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AnkiahV  G£.  cit. ,  p.  27. 
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student*  Learning  Materials 
*    Continuity  and  Change 


Nonr-tiction  •  v  .  - 

?The'Aba  women' s  rebellion,",  a  mini-module  for  secondary  level* 
New  York:  African-American  Institute,  School  Service^,  Division, 
n.d.    4  pp.    Mimeograph.    $0.35  from  the;  publi^hfer,  833  United 
Nations  Plaza,  ilew  York  10017,  .  ■■y.-f- 

Easy  to  read  analysis  of 'the  Aba  ripts,  with  a  lesspn 
plan.    Good  for  a  farther '  look  at  J:f)tis  example  gf  women » s 
poi It icai  power.  *      i  ^  ' 


/ 


Cartey,  Wilfred  and  Kilspn,  MaVtin,  eds.    The,  .i^feriga  reader; 
independent  Africa .    l«ew  York;  Vantage  Boqte>^  1.970.    429pp.  I 
paper.  $2.95.      ~^  .    *.         , '  ■  ■•  ■  ■  -  .   '      *  *  - 

Selections  and  extracts,  mos%^^  black  Afric^tns,  \ 
which  art^iculat^  the  African  st^^le  for  independence, 
drganicaily  arranged  in  such  pj^y  as  to  give  historical 
contiixuity  and  ^  ideologie^^^  Selected  mbiio- 

graphy^    For  material  on  yf0Bn,  see  ph^  heading  in  the 
ini^ex. 

Semberije,  OussSane .  ^^The  resistance*  of  women"  (pp.  90- 

When  the  J^ench  in  Senegal  responded  to  a 
:^eneral  strije^^  by  Senegalese  men  by  turning  off  the* 
.  -j^  supply,  the  woman  organised  a  woman's 

^%iarch  ,tOyi5akar.    In  spite  of  some  male  resistance 
Cthe^^l^rike  is  a  inatter  for  men  to  settle  themselves 
/  '      the  j^^^en  marched  for  days  without  food,  carrying 
faaim^s  that  readt  "Eor  Equal  Work,  Equal  Pay," 
'»?^0^a)^and  Family  Allowances,"  and  "Even •  Bullets 
Cduld. Not  Stop  0s." 

■    *  This  is  an  excellent  selection  which  parallels 
the  Nigerian  "Women's  War"  information-  ' 
"The  defiance  o€  women  in  South  Africa'"  (pp.  313-318) 

In  August,  1956,  womdn  all  over  South  Africa, 
made  arrangements  for  the*  care  of  their  children, 
packed  their  suitcJases,  and  went  to  Pretoria  to  mfeet 
and  demonstrate  against  the  new  government  require- 
ment- Ithat-wqmen,  "like  meijirm^JS'^  now  cai^  passes,  

the  hated  "badges  of  slavety," 

•This  selection  not' .only  .describes  these  protests 
but  also  chronicles  the  times  black  South  African 
nifomen  have  resisted  poli^ical^ppresffion  during 
colonial  rule.  ' 
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Clark,  Leon,  ed.  Through  African  eyes s  cultures  In' Change, 
New  York;  Poraeger,  1971.  744pp;  Hardcover.  Out-o^-piNint . 
Paper  edition  in  6  vols,     $2.45  each.     $12. 5*0  set. 

If  using  the  separate  paper  'edition  titles,  you  will  - 
need  the  first  two  volumes.    Our  pagination  is  from  the 
hardcover  edition.      *  i 
*  If  you  used  parts  one  and  two  of  Anna  Apoko's 

"Growing  up  in  AGiholi,"  in  the  traditional  section  (pp.  8- 
39  of  'Coming  of  age  , in  Africa"),  use  part  three  for' 
.    Continuity  and  Change,    Excerpts  from  Okot  p'Bitek's 

Song  of  Lawino,  a  book-length  poem,  are  arranged  in  two 
'    parts  <pp.  46-71)  and  tell  of  the  conf lie t , between  old 
.and  new  in  an  Acholi  woman's  life.  ,      '    '  ; 

In  "From  tribe  to  town,"  students  may  enjoy  the 
African  equivalent  of  Deal:  Abby  —  "Tell  me,,  Josephine" 
(pp%  120-129).    The  introduction  explains  why  almost 
.    -    all  the  letters  are  written  fay. men.    To  Clark's 

.  suggested  questions  we  riiight  adds-  what  do  the- men's 
letters  tell  uis  about  women's  place?  "IS^airriage  is  a 
different  matter"  (pp.  130-138)  is  also  written  from  the  , 

man'  s  vievjpoint. 

All'selections  are  easy  reading.  Introductory 

.  statements  and  disctission  questions  'gre  excellent. 

CJrane,  Louise.    Ms.  Africa;  profiles.of  modern  African  women. 

Philadelphia:  J. B.  l*ippincott,  1973...    160pp.    Hardcover.  $6.9S. 
Biographical  sketches  of  women  who  represent  the 
educated  elite.    Relevant  to  our  West  African  focus  are; 
Annie  Jiagg^  (pp.- 1*3-35),  Ghanaian  Supreme  Court  judge 
and' international  figure?  Efua  Sutherland  (pp.  36-56), 
Ghanaian  poet,  author,  and  theater  director,  who  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  African  oral  history;.  Angie.. 
Brooks  (pp.  57-68),  Liberian  lawyer  and- first  woman 
president  .of  the- United  Nations  General  Assembly?  and 
Irene, Ighodaro' (pp.  69-81),.  Sierra  Leone/Nigerian  doctor 
and  feminist.    Miriam  Makeba  (pp.  141-159)  ista  South 
African,  but  students  may  already  know. her  and  therefore 
want  to  rfead  about  her •  . 

Easy  reading,  but  not  terribly  exciting.  Mentioned 
here  mainflLy  to  provide  baltoce  for  the  large  number  of. 
fiction- selections.     Lpok  for  personal  and  external  in- 
fluences on  these  women's  lives>  e.g.,  their  educated 
families  and  their  involvement  in  national  liberation 
struggles.  ^  _ 

"Growing  up  in  Nigeria<^"  African  Women,'  2:4   (1958),  73-78. 

A  young  Nigerian  teache^  gives  a  picture  of  her  • 
relationships  among  the  members  of  her  polygamous 
family  in  Tbolarid  in  the  1930's.    The  selection  is 
included. because  of  the  large  section  dented  to  a  de- 
'scription  of  h«r  school  experiences.        J*  , 
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^    Lei th-Ross, ' Sylvia;     "Momen  of  a££airs>"  •  Journal  of  the  RoyalX 
African  Society,  37:X49  (ia38) ,  477-482,  • 

This  is  a  livel^^ortrait  of*  a  session  in  the  late 
1930's  between  an  Onitsha  trader,  Joanna,  and  the  agent.. 
6f  a  European  cloth  firm.    In  some  ways  the  piece  belongs 
in  traditional  Nigferi^j  yet  the  use  of  cash,  the  buying 
.   of  goods  from  lingland  and  the  scope  of  the  traders' 
markets  are  all  changes.    Ms.  Lei th-Ross  observes  how 
J         Joanna  conducts  her  business,  and  through  he^  eyes  we 
see  a  shrewd",  clever  womafi  who  could  be  as/isuccessful 
as. a  fashion  buyer  for  a  large  firm  in  tja^  U.S.  today 
as  she«was  as  a  trader  in  Nigeria  then, 

"Life-sty^l'es  of  African  women,"  a  mini-mpNaule  f or  secdndary ^ 
level-.  -  New  York;  African-Amelriean  rnsjitute,-  School  Serviq^s 
Division,  n.d.    8pp.    Mimeograph.    § ^4 5  from  the  publisher, 
address 'above.  '    >f  « 

,  Four  short,  easy-to-^rea^^oral  histories*  of  African 

women  with  different  lifest^es.  The  first  two  are  tra- 
ditional i  the  last  two ^ar^Miiodern*  A  lesson  plan,  anno- 
tated bibliography  ^'d ^'notated  filmography  are  included. 

If  you  use^  pre  ^^st  two  (traditional)  oral  ( 
histories  befor^i^kis^  the  last  two  now.  . 


series  s  Africa . 
Paper.     $2. 1^5. 


Reading, 


Teacher ' s 


Marvin,  Stephen.  1jrpirl#study  inquiry 
Mass.:  AddisoA-p'^le^;  1969.  leOpp. 

manual,  $V23.-/'  //,       '  -  ,  . 

-v  O^iginallV  published  in  Palo  Alto  by  Field  Educational 
Pubii$i#ti^?,  ithis  series  offers  easy  reading  selections, 
both  fieMon  and  non-f £ct ion ^.  along  with  discussion 
V  ;,/questid^,  for  junior  and  senior  high .  school  students. 
'TYyomen  s  changing' roles"   (pp.  90-91^^ 
Use" this  article  in  conjunction  with  the  story, 
"Stupid  girl  I"  annotated  in  tlie  Fiction  section,  p;i99- 
The  article  maintains  that  "in  the  old  Africa,  a 
woman  knew  what  to  doi     In  the  new  Africa  she  is 
confused.".  Are  men  alsp  "conf ssed"?    Does  this 
word  have  racist  and/or  sexist  connotations?  Otheif 
discussion  questions  for  both  the  story  and  article 
on  p/-  92. 


-Fiction 

Achebe,  Chinua.  Girls  at  war  and  other stories .  Greenwich, 
Conn. :  Fawcett  World  Premier  BOpks,  1974.    Paper  .  0>at-of- 

. print.  '     '       *  -  '  \ 

Most  of  the  protagonists  of  the  short  stonies  m 
this  collection  are  m^ie;  however,  two  selections  focus 
on  women.  ' 
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"The  vengeful  creditor"  (pp.  51-7S)*,    Veronica  longs 
to  atrand  school  but  with  a|mear-destitute  widow- 
mother  she  must  work  as  a  housekeeper.    Premised  by 
her  employers  that  they  will  send  her  to  school 
when  their  baby  is  "big  enough  to  go  about  on  his 
ownf"  Veronica  becomes  vengeful,  when  she  realizes  . 
that  they  did  ijot  really  intend  her  to  go.    Eead  the 
selection  for  the  view  that  economic  change  arid  v 
educational  choice  are  not  options  for  all  women 
in  Nigeria,  » 

-  "Girls  at  war"  (pp.  109-^129)  .    ThQ  narrator  is  a  man 
full  of  self -righteousness  about  women  who*  in  war 
time,  engaged  in  sex  and  used  the  black  market  for 
personal  gain.    He  laments  the  "terrible  trsmsforma- 

*tion"  of  the  early  devotion  to  the  struggle  for 
national  independence  for  Biafra  in  a  young  militia 
woman,  who  he  sees  as  part  of  a  generation  of  t^K^nen 
"rotten  and  maggotty  at  the  center."    The  short  story 
*    makes  it  clear,  however,  that  he  is  just  a«  guilty 
of  personal  survival  tactics  as  are  the  women?  ul- 
timately the  woman  soldier  proves  more  heroic  and 
selfless  than  the  narrator.  -  - 
•    •     The  selection  is  included  to  show  the  extent 
of  women's  participation  in  this  civil  war  plus  the 
double  standards  they  met  as  they  moved  into  the 
'    -  mcile  world. 

Aidoo*  Ama.    No  sweetness 'here.    Gardcsn  City,  N.Y.s  Dpubleday 
Anchor  Books,  1972.    166pp.    Paper.    $1. 95. '  ^    ■  ■ 

1.  This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  one  of 

»       Africa's  most  gifted  young  writers.    Although  set  in 
Ghana,  the  stories  'describe  town  men  and  women  in/con- 
fllcts  between  the  values  of  traditional  society  and 
riew  affluent  city  standards  that  is  the  same  in  Nigeria, 

-  ^ngvery thing  counts"  (pp.  1-8) >    A  young  woman, 
staying  .abroad i  begins  to  wear  a  wig  and  is  de-  ^ 
rided'by  her  friends.    When  she  returns  home  and  , 
sees  everyone  wearing  not  only  wigs  but  bleaching 
thfeir  skin,  she  'is  struck  by  the  extent  to  which 
African  urban  women  have  accepted  the  ideals  of  the 
west.    She  sees  in  o,thers  and  in.  herself  how  beauty 
is  a  standard  by  which  women  judge  themselves  and 
others  and  how  vulnerable  African  women  are  as  they  ' 

 -parttern  th^selves  af^r  the  ideal  of  Western  -  

femininity.    *  ' 

-  "No  sweetness  here"  (pp.  69-92) .    Moami  Ama,  seeking 
a  divorce  from  her  husband,  must  give  up  hex  only, 
much- loved  son.    There  are  two  change  situatUons 
for  her,  however.     (1)  She  feels  for  awhile  that 
she  has  a  chance*  to  keep  her  son* and  (2)  she  raised 
him  alone  without  help  from  her  kinfolk.    The  setting 
is  village  life,  - 


*  - 


*     -       "Two  •sisters"  (pp.  107-126) .    Two  sisters  have  diff- 
.  erent  relSitionships  with  men.    Conn^  is  married* 

.         with  children,  and  in  love  with  her ^usband.  He. 

however,  has  a  string  of  girlfriends.    Her  younger 
sister,  Mercy,  wants  to- marry  but  will  not  settle 
for  an  unimportant  man  with  little , future.  -Mercy,  • 
'  then,  has  affairs  with  wealthy,  often  married,  men* 

-         Connie  is  'upset  by  her  sister's  actions,, but  with 
V   ^her  husband's  encouragemient,  accepts  the  gifts  her 
sister's  friends  produce,    change  indications  in 
^  this  selection  are  found  in  work  situations,  marriage, 

education,  the  new  value  of  money #  as  Well  as  in 

*  male/female  relationships.    This  story  Is  also  found 

V    ■  ^'V^iS-'  Magazine.  ' 
'■"  •  '  .  '    ■  .         '  '  ■  ' 

Ekwensi,  Gyprian.    Jagua  Nana^    Greenwich,  Conn.:  Pawcett 
Pr,emier  Books,  1969.    207pp.    Paper..  Out-of-print. 

Jkgua,  the  heroine  of  Jagua  Nana,  is  known  as  the 
Njgerian  Moll  Flanders,  and  Jagua ' s  exploits  and  sexual  • 
ease  and, humor  do  seein  very  close  to  those  of.  Moll. 
Jagua 's  life  as  a  "high  life"  woman  give  an  invaluabl^w 
picture  of  one  side  of. life  for  seme  women  in  Nigerian 
cities.    Already  in; her  forties  when  we  meet  her,  she  is 
.       a  woman  with  a  large  number  of  choices  s    should  marry, 
someone,  with  money  and  settle  down,  should  she  become  an 
Qnitsha  trading  princess  and  make  money  herself,  should 
she  continue  her  present  life  full  of  love  for  Freddie,  / 
younger  than  she  and  with  an  improbable  future  as  ^ 
student,  should  she  continue,  too,,  her  life  which  She 

•  loves,  attracting  men  and  dancing  at'  the  Tropicana  Club? 

Teachers  cpuld  use  Chapters  1-3  {pp.  5-16}  for  a 
homework  reading  selection  because  the^  give  a  feeling  of 
Jagua 's  life  and  values.    However,  a  reading  of  the  entire 
novel  gives  an  invaluable  insight  into  woi^n  in  cities. 

Emecheta,  Buchi.  The  bride  price.  New  York:  George  Brazil ler, ' 
1975.    168pp.    Hardcover,  $6.95. 

This  is  a  love  stoty  about  a  young  Ibo  girl,  Aku-nna, 
'and  Chike,  son  of  a  prosperous  former  slave.  Tribal 
customs  forbid  them  to  marry,-  and  yet  they  do.    Aku-nna »s 
uncle  refuses  to  accept  'the  required  bride  price  from 
*     Chike 's  f^ily?  Aku-nna  later  dies  in  childbirth,  the  fate 

 .  -which  it-is  believed  to  bewail  every  girl  price 

is  not. paid.  '  ^ 

The  conflict  for  Aku-nna  between  tribal  custcmi  and 
her  modern  desires  goes  beyond  her  love  affair,  however. 
She  was  raised  in  Lagos  in  the  1940' s  and  her  probl^s 
only  begin  when  she  must  return  to  her  motheV's  village 
when  her  father  dies.    She  is  never  really  happy  there 
with  the  Village  ways,  neve|  at  ease  expressing  hes  edu- 
cated, "Lagos"  aspirations. 

The  author  stresses  the  subservient  roles  of  women 
—  how  the  sons  are  educated  above  the  daughters #  how 
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girls  fetch  and  carry, "how  males  make  decisions  that 
control  women's  lives,  how  childbearing  is  thought > of 
'as  a  woipctn's  sole  source  Gf  achiet^ement .    YetV  there 
are  a  mimber  of  change  indicators  •    For  example',  Aku-nna 
has  .a  chance  of  heing  educated  to  become  a ^teacher  ,  her 
'  1      mother  uses,  the  money  from  her  husband's  gratuity  to  buy 

pa Imi  kernels  to  be  reprocessed  and  made  into |Soap  in  ■ 
.        England,  and  Aku-nna  does  feel  a  rbnantic  love  for  Chike. 

Emecheta,  Buchi,    Second-class  citizen.    New  York:  George, 

Brazxller,  1975.     175pp.    Hardcover.  $6.95. 

Alice* Walker  calls,  this  novel  "o^e  of  the  most  infor- 
mative books  about  cbntemporary  Africa  life  that  I  have 
read."  ■  \  '  . 

When  Mah  follows  her  student  husband  to  England,  she 
must  adapt  to  a  racist  country^  Surprisingly,  sh^  finds 
little  support  from  her  Af ricaff^neighbbrs.  .  Most  of  them 
are  not  Ibos  and  resent,  too,  her  education  and  modern 
views.    With  five  small  children  and  a  weak  husband  to 
support,  Adah  decides  to  write  a  novel.    Typically,  the' 
Ibo  mother,  she  does  this  not  only  for  herself,  but  also  , 
for  the  children.  . 

"The  novel  is  heavily  autobiographical.    It  covers 
the  themes  6f  conflict  between  traditional  and  modern  ^ 
African  culture,  of  conflict  between  African  and  Western 
cultures,  and  of  sexism.    It  compares  to  Fifth  Chinese 
Daughter  in  the  strife  of  young  women  to  become  educated 
and  in  other  women's  struggles  within  male-d€»ninated 
.societies.   "   ,    *  ■  _ 

"Hair,"  a  mini -^module  for  secondary  level.    New  York;  African- 
American  Institute,  School  Services  Division,  n.d.  6pp. 
Mimeograph.     $0.50  from  the  publisher,  833  United  Natibns 
•  Plaza,  New  York  10017.  i 

An  attractiViSs  cover  with  drawing  of  different  African 
hair  styles  and  a  short  poem, » "There  is  love  in  the 
plaiting  of  hair/of,  the  hair  of  the  African  girl,"  is 
followed  by  a  brief  excerpt  from  Okot  p*Bitek*s  book 
length  poem.  Song  of*  Lawino.    An  African  wife  plaintively 
resists  her  husband,  who  wants  /her  to  take  on  a  modern 
hair  style.    The  lesson  plan  asks s    is  the  idea  of  .beauty 
culture-bound  or  culture-free?  A- 

'TTatz/  momi  and  Hilton ,  TJancy ,  ed  s.    Fragment  fronr  a  lost  ^iary 
and  other  stories;  women  of  Asia,  Africa  and  l<atin  America. 
Bostons  Beacon  Press,  1975.    317pp.    Paper*.    $3.95.  ,  • 
Anthology  of  Third  World  literature  about  women:  20 
stories  by, men  as  well  as  women.    Introduction  briefly 
comments  on  each  and  its  place  in  the  book '.s  three  sections. 
"The  women  of  the  earlier. part  of  the  collection  aye  to  a  . 
large  degree  helpless,  victims  of  a  social  order  and  family 
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structure  wfeich  dffers  no  possibiLity  of  a  way  out.    For  • 
the  women  ofi  ^the  later  stories ,  there  are  alternatives, 
but  they  are\  alternatives -which  bring  with -them  nfew       .  • 
choices  containing  their  own  conflicts.    So  while  this 
.  ;^ anthology  opens  with  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  most 
painful  problems  facing  womenr  it  closes  with  some  of 
the  most-(iifficult  questions."     (Introduction,  xviii) .  . 
These  selections  are  not  fr<Ma  Nigeria,  yet  all  three 
^    have  good  instances 'of  change  indicators. 

Nicol,  Abioseh.    "The  truly  married  wcman"  (pp.  107- 
117).    When  Ayo  changes  her  status  from  mistress  tp 
wife  she  demand's  more  respect  from  her  husband,  Ajayi 
In  fact,  Ayo  has  been  showing  signs  of  asserting 
herself  in\new  spheres  before,  the  marriage.  One 
sign  was  he^  challenge  of ^Ajayi's  methpd  of  disci- 
,    plinihg  their  son  —an  idea  she  picked  up  at  her 
women's  groiip.    Ayo  and  Ajayi 's,  living  together  for 
•  12  years  before  marriage  is  also  a  ;chang6d  situation. 

•        -       Hbilinyi,  Mairjorife.         womanls  life"   (pp.  254-264)  . 

Mama  Thee la  has  achieved  professional  respect  in  her 
,  community  as  a  teacher.    Yet  she  is  still  subjected 

^  to  ^er  husband's  violent  authority.    The  story  also 

points  rout  the  husband's,  problems  with  his  work/ 
where  Europeans  get  better  treatmenjt  and  those  with 
money  can  bribe  their  way  out  of  problems.    His  • 
reaction  to  this  job  is  partly  responsible  for  his 
oppressive  treatment  of^ his  wife.*  The  assumption 
that  a  marriage  made  by  cljoice  and  job  status  will  ^ 
atitomatically  give  women  happiness  is  challenged   ,  ' 
in  this  story.    Social  a«d  economic  change  may  alfco 
bring  new  problems.  , 
.   -       Rive;,  Richard.    "Resurrection"  (pp.  265-274),      •  , 
*         This  is  a  bitter  reading  about  Mauvis  who  recalls 

at  her  mother's  funeral,  how  her 'mother  favored  her 
white  children 'and  taught  Mauvis  who  is  black,  to 
hide  in  the  kitche"h.    Although  it  was  written  about 
South  Africav  the  selection  speaks  to  the  put-down 
of  blacks  by  wHStes ,  in  this  case  within  a  family. 
,    Mauvis *s  harsh  confrontation  with  the  fact  of  her 
unequal  treatment  may  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  change. 

/  »  • 

-     •  t 

Marvin,  Stephen.  World  study  inquiry  series;  Africa.  Reading^ 
Mass.;  Addison-Wesley,  1969;    160pp.  Papec^    $2.25.  Teacher's 

Manual.    $1.23.  .  '  /  • 

Originally  published  in  Palo  Alto  by  Field  Educa- 
tional Publicationfe",  -this  series  offers^easy  reading 
selections,  lx>th  fiction  and  hon-f i^ction,  along  with 
discussion  questions for  junior  and  senior  high  school 

students. 

"Stupid  girlJ"   {pp.  87-89). 
V      Margaret  wants  tp  leave  school  because  the  boys 
>  taunt  her  with  cties  of  "stupid  girl."  every  time  . 
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she  hesita$;es  «?ith  an  answer.    She  has  decidecl  that 
women  beloi^g  at  home  "having  babies  and  digging  in-  a 
''garden..*    Koli  takes  the  other  view:    "Men  don •  t*  know , 


everything. \. . .  I  .want  to  be  a  nurse. . .  •  Maybe  I  *  be 
impprtant -ahd  make  lo'ts'of  tnoney..**   Use  with  the 
article  "Wonjien's  Changing  Roles"  (annotated  in  the 
Non-Fiction  ^ection,  page '195)  a/id  discussion 
questions  pn  page  |2.  *-        v  / 


Nwapa,  Flora.  This  is  t^gos  and  other  storjtes.  '  Enugu,  Nigeria: 
Nwankwo-Ifejika^  1971.    117pp.  Out-of-prifSt. 

_  The  wrii^;et:  is  Nigeria's  first  published  female 
novelist.    Tliis  iis^  ^  cQllectioa-6^  short  stories  having* 
as  a  common  deiooninator  t^e  life  of  urban  wt^en  in  modern 
Nigeria. 

"This  is  Lagos"  (pp.  9^18). 
^      •         Soha  goes  to  Lagos  to. live  with  her  ^unt  and  take 
*  care  of  her  aunt's  five  chifldren.    She  is  a  very 

"dutiful"  young  girl  until  she  meets  a  boy,  Ibinkinle. 
1     i         She  is  warned  to  be  careful  af  Lagos  men,  "they  are 
too  deep  for  ypu,"  but  Soha  secretly* marries  him 
according  tQ  the  ways  of  "white  people."  Although 
Soha • s  relatives  hound  her  to.  remain  close  to  them, 
the  new  covplB  make  a  clean  breiak  and  ibiiikinle 
\  never  ddes  Resent  himself  to  Soha's  patenes  as 

*        their  son-in-law.    The  theme  is  .that  when  people 

live  in  Lagos  "they  forget  thei^  home  and  background." 
-     *  "Child  thief  (pp.  42-57),. 

Even  though  A^ies  is  sophist^icated  and  has  an  English 
education,,  sh3  deteriorates  badly  as. the  years  go  by 
•   ^nd  she  finds  she  cannot  conceive]    This  is  a  common 
theme  in  Nigerian  literature  and  in  the  case  of  Agnes 
shows  how  h^r  changed  social  and  economic  status 
does  not  outweigh    the *guiit  she  feels  in  not  ful- 
fil-ling  her  traditional  role  a§  child  bearer. 

Agnes 's  husband  has  two  children  with  an 
uneducated  >",outsiden  wife  and  eventually  his  people 
install' this  wife  in  the  household  in  Jignes's  place. 
At  last  i^  se^s  she  is  pregnant  and  her  husband,  , 
rejoicing,  is  at  her  side,  until  they  discover  that 
the  "pregnancy"  is  a- tumor.    Agnes,  in  desperation, 
steals  a  newborn  boy  from  the  hospital  the  day  after 
her* operation  and  ultimately  is  arrested. 
^  ""^The delinquent  adults"  (pp.  "5i&-8^0) .      ^  ,  ^        -    -  - 
r  Ozoemena  had  a  Verf®<2t  modern  marriage.    She  was  in 

love  and  happy.    Then -her  hu§band-dies,  leaving  her 
wibh  two  small  childreif,  and  the  f\f  11.  weight  of  her 
»     »  culture's  traditions  falls  on  her.    Although  she  can 

resist  marrying  her  husband's  brother,  hi^  in-laws 
/  accuse  her  of  hiding  their  shar^  of  her  husband's 

money  and  threaten  her  to  ."stfear  by  the  gods^  " 
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•    ;*  -     teacher  training  school,  contrives  for  her  daughter 
to  be  "mistress  igO  a  wealthy  man  who% could  send  her 
*    threugh  school.    Ozoeinena>  furious  at  this  last 
'  act^         would  have  thought  that  if-  I  wanted  tjfO  be  ' 
a  pifostitute- 1  should  go  about  it;  my  own  way")  is  * 
'  nonetheless  realizing  that  she  cannot  .earn  her 'own 

way  in  the  city  and  that  she  has  an  obligation  *to 
♦       •  pay.f  also,  for  the  education  of  her  young  sons. 
.  i     ''-i'The  loss  of  Eze''  (j^*  8X-92J. 

Amfede^  Ezeka  talks  atbut  her"Qiscom£ort'*about  going  ' 
to*  a  patty  a^one  fifter  losing  a  long-time' boyfriend  " 
Ezev    The  young  wcmaa  is  educated,. and  polished,  y^t 
hea;  dependence  on  Eze  for.  emotional  support  and  deci- 
sions'leaves  hpr  with,  a  loss  of  confidence  wiilhout 
him.    This  is  a  jE?0rtrait'' of 'a'womant alone  without' 
kinshit)  supportV*   Amede's  observations  .about  her  life 
and  aboui;  the  people  at  the  party  should  give  students 
^an  opportvinity  to  contrast  and  compare  her  life  j with 
theirs  aSlp/or.  her  life  with  ^at  of  a  young  Chinese 
woman.  V®'''  '  ^     '  ■ 


Shelf^on,  Austin,  fed.  .The  African  assertions  a  oritical^  antho- 
logy of  African  literature.    New  Yorks  ^Odyssey  Prfess,  1968 . 
273pp.    Paper.    §3.4^.     ^  •  .  * 

A  succinct  introductidn  to  the  book  as  a 'whole, 
introductions  to  each  section,  "and  discussion- questions 
add  to  the  v|ilue  of-  this  anthology.    Though  not  intend^' 
for  high  sc)iool,       can  be  adapted  for  secondary  use,  t 
-     .  ^  A    Chacha,' Toa[i.'^"Road  to  Mara"  (ppme^  .  :  . 

Bena  is  a/%oman  caught  in  the  conflicts  "of  change.  . 
Her  fatWr  has  chosen  for  her  ^  rich  man  "whom  \sRe  % 
V*  dislikes.    She  is  in  love  with  another  man,  Gutimu. 

In  descter at ion  she  leaves  her  village  to  seek  him 
in  thef^city  (Mara)  ,  only  to  discover  that  he  has 
taken^a'  wife  already.  *  '  r 

Buna's  lonely  bus  ride  to  Mara  reveals  not 
onl/  her  fear  in  entering  this  new  city-world,  but 
al^  the  mined  feelings  of  the  other  passengers. 
TJie  old  people  see  her  as  "one  of ,  those  ^spoilt 
rpbdern  girls  goirig  to*  be  a  common  prostitute'  in  the 
»/town,  "  ,while  a  young  man  admires;  her  and  thinks  "I 
/knoW  precisely  what  you  are  feeling.." 

,_This  Is Va  good  con^xanion^  ^  the  Sutherland  * 
selection. in  shelton,  annotated  in  the  traditional 
^)  readings  section  (page  136) .    Students  should -see 

that  Foruwa  seWingly  has  much  more  control  oyet 
•  her  life  than  Bena  does.  , 


Tibbie,  Ann,  ed.    African Wglish  li^r^ure.    New  York: 
October  House,  1965.    ^04pto.    Hardcgver.  ^$6,95.    Paper.  $2.95. 
•-       Soyinka,  Wole.    ^From  The  'lion  and  the « jewel" . 
(pp.  256-263).      \  X 
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.  '  Our  pagination -is  frcsQ  the  hardcover  edition.'  *  • 

*^    Thia  isAa  shqrt  selection  tram  a  . satirical  play  • 
which  is  eas:a  ^ox  students  to  r.6a4  aAd  act  oui:.,  "It 
,  .will  focus  on\ the  question  of  whether  modern  Afripaft 

'  women  have  a  more  "progressive^  status  than  traditional 
women'.    Both  this  play  ^rid  the  poem  ^ong  of  LawlAo 
(mentioned  in  Clark'  and  in  "Hair"  above)  ^show  how  .  * 
^  men  were  educated  to  participate  in  modern'  techno'logy  . 

while  y/Kmeri  remained  in  traditional  viriages.  * 
The  Westernized  ^;school  teacher  calls  Sidi  a  ^ 
"bush  girl  -  uncivij.ized  and  primitJ.-ve*  -^nd .  attempts  / 
\  '  •  '  «       td  educate  her  to  the  ways  of  •  "civilized' beings. " 

Students  may  take  Sidi's  side  a^  she  argues •for 
ttaditiorv-    They  should  look  for  plaeces  where,  the     ,  - 
teacher's  Westernised  thinking  degieadel  women,  eig.f 
V        )    a  classic,  Ascientikts  have  ^^roved:  it  —  VKJmen  iuive  a 
•        /    smaller  brai^  than  men ^"  '  ■      V  ."^  •      J  .  ' 


Audio^visuals 

'Fear  womanv    1971,    Elspeth  MkcDougall.    Color;    28' mindtes, 
$20  rental  f tom  Contemporary/McGrW-Hill,^  330  Wesjt  42i)a  Street, 

New  York  10036.  v         V  *  ' 

"With  dignity  and  conf  idencl?;  three  strong  WiMaen*  f  rcsn 
'  Ghana  —  a  tribal  chief  /  a  business  and  a  justice 

of  the  supreme  court       explain  their  work  and  their  hopes 
'  to  improve  the  status ^of_j«Htten  in  Ghana  and  other  countries. 
•  Young  people  can  particularly  identify  vfith  one  scenfe  in 'a.  . 
high  school  classroom.  .  The  young  women  Who  want  a' future 
outside  the  home  have  a  humorous  yet  sharp  debate  with  the 

•  want  their  future  wives  to  remain  at  homfe." 
^^^el  and  Wengraf,  Positive  images,  p.  41). 

.  ■     .  «i    .  ' 

Malawi ;  the  women.    19?1.    Chui^chill  Films.    Color.    15  minutes. 

.  50  rental  trom  Churchill  Films,  662  K.  Robtertson  Blvd. L9S 
Angeles  9a069. 

"Malawi,  a  southeast  African  nation,  is, making  the  . 
transition  fr<m  rural  to  industrial  society.    This  change 
has  affected  the  role  of  Malawi  women.  'Because 'men  must  • 
live  in  the  cities  to,  fi^d  jobs,  the  women  in ^ the  villages 
/     now  perform  both  men's  and  women 'is  work;  raising  children, 

 chopping  wood  And  building  homes     Another  ;as*pect  of  this  v 

transition  is  def>icted  by  a  young  c^lege^^^e^^^  wqmai^ 

•  who  works  as  a  secretary*  in  the  Qity  and  enjoys  her  inde- 
pendent, urban  life.*;     (Artel  and  wehgraf.  Positive-  images, 
p.  70).  •  •  .  •       ■  .'  ^  ..  '  . 

Both,  these  films  cdme  with  teacher ^s  guides r  the.  one  for 
Fear  Woman  is  more  d^failed,.  but  both  are  helpful. 
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To  'facilitate  the .compaifi^bn  with  wopaeii's  poiSitions  in 
other  traditional  curltures,  we  have  Structure^  the.o^ 
around  important  events  in  a  woman  Vs  life;fxcii^ch^iJ^,hop    tb  x  ' 
adulthood.    This  o^anization  reveals  aspects  of  ^  woman's 
life  that  are  peculiar  to  Chinese  women,  and  others  which 
are . shared ' with  women  in  other  traditional  cultures . -  Differ- 
ences between  the  positioiy of  women  i^n  traditional  China  and  . 
Africa,  as  well  as  sifailarities/ will  be  pointed  out  aftHe 
appropriate  points  in  the  overviews  of  the  two  traditioinal 
cultures.    Our  emphasis  in  both  overviews  is  on  the  power 
that  women  had  in  personal,  ^ct>n6mic,^nd  politi<?al  spheres. 
Let  us  begin  with  some  brief  backgrouiid  information  tJrt 'China  ^ 

OnerFifth  of  the  Wor Id's  Women ;  j  China  is  one,  of  the 
largest  cDunt?:ies  in  the  wor;ld  .and  oie?  of  the  oldest  civili- 
zatioos  in  existence,  :  in  1970;?,  China  had  900  million  people, 
about  one-fifth  of"  the  worl4-  populatipn .    Thus,  when  we  learn 
about  xrhiTiese  women,  we  learn;  a|sout  one-fifth  of  t^e  women 
of -the  w6rld.    The  population  i$;^^owing  at  the  rate  of  about 
12  million  per  year,-,  it  is  estimal^kd  that  by  the  year  2000, 
it  will  reach  one  billion. 

'  The 'his'tory  of  women  in  China  spans  several  thousand 
years.    Over  the  paist  quarter  of  a  century,  China ' and  Chinese  . 
women  have  undergone  some  of  -^he  juost  dramatic  changes  known 
in  history.    The  Conffiiunist /Regime,  which  gained  power  in 
October  of  1949,  has  instituted  revolutionary  changes  in 
-every  -aspect  -of  1  if    in  -China ,  rincluding  a  ma>or  tra 
tion  in  the  position  and"^roles  ipf '.wpme^       ^  / 

To  study  women  in  China,  thr^  historical  periods^eed 
particular  consideration : '  1)  the  traditional  period  which 
endJ  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  1911^_2)  the 
. transitional  period  of  military  struggle,  beginning  with  the  ; 
establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1911  and  ending  with  the 

■•   '  ■       '.  ^  ^  ■ 


Coiamunist  victory  in  1949;  andv^  3)  the  modern  period  which 
beg^n  With  th*e  establishiaerit       the  People's  peiobcratic  Re-  * 
"pubiic  of  China  in  October  of  i>49.  .  ^  . 


.  Ccmepts  to  Vefvm: 

;-.:<  ■    ■     .  ■  ..     •■  -        .  ■  .    ■  '  .  ,  ■    •    ,        ■  ■■ 

•  ^  extended,  fmily  ,  ^  ; 

•  Cmfueim'        *        .     ,   •     •  *.     "  ^ 

,  Confimimfdm       .  ' 

fmaie  infanipicdds^ 

bound  feet     •  '  . 

j^^mv  of  tM  mtlmp^iM'tm  * 

*  .  ■  .         '    -  *  '  , 

Age ,  Sex)  Wealth  Petennine^  S-tatus;  -traditional  China  - 

<  -     <  —      ■  ■  •   .   ■  u 

was  basically  a  feudal  society,  with  agriculture  the  basis 

of  iis  economy.    A  small  elite  -ruling  class  of  rich  landlords 

owned  most  of  the  land. afe  exploited  the  majority  of  the 

people  —  the  farmers  and  land  tenants.    The  gap  between  the 

rich  and  the  poor  was  very  wide.     '    *  '  -  ,  • 

The  feudal  Chinese  abided  by  dfenturies-pld  traditions 

which  regulated  the  relationships  between  the  rulers  and  the 

ruled,  as  well  as  between  the  old  and  the  young  and  men  and 

_wcfflien»     In  fact II  age  and^s^X .  were  major  faotors  in  determining 


a  person's  status  in  the  family  arid  in  the  larger  society. 
Older  people  arfd  males  enjoyed  a  superior  status  over  younger 
people  and  feiaales.    &  young  girl  ^as  at  the  lowest  ehd  of 
the  social' scale  both  bej^ause^pf  her  sex  and  her  age.  The 
status  of  a  woman  increase^  if  §he  had  male  children <  as  well 


«U3 


as  when  she  got  older  and  when  she  became  a  niQ^e±^'iii-laW  to  • 
her  sons'  wives.  It  was  comon  for,  older  wo^eix  t^  Vei^t  thigiir 
frustrations  they  suffered  as  young  \«3men  oy^theilc  daughters-  • 

'in-law.,^  ■  1- ■     ■  ■  -        -^  ''ri 

'      Confucianism:    The  position  of  woi9en/in  trad  it  ionafl  China 
was  based  on  thj^  teaching  of  Confucius  7/*^  ^^i^^.®^  philosopher 
who  lived  .between  ca.  551-479  B.C.    Coi^ucius  and  hi,^  follow- 
ers drged  a  system  of  morality  and  statecraft  whicj/was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  bring  peace,  jus/ice  atnd  un%v/rsal  order;  ' 
to  a  society  that  was  beset  by  warfire,  /ofruptidn'  and  tyranny.. 
Filial  piety  was  heavily  stressed^nd  fafecame  increasingly  im- 
j>ortant  as  the  systaoR  (Coxjf  uciaj^smy^ndurec^.  /  The  basic  moral 
principle  of*  this  systenixxs  the^^  raait^enance /if  jen  (roughly,  ^ 
sympathy),  between  peoplif  ijy  e^tabj)Li4hing' >^4anded  relation*-  -y 
ships.    Similar  to  what  Chri^tiahy^^^     as  the  Golden  Hule, 
the  Confucian  dictum  isi  .  Treat  J^^       who  are  subordinate  to 
you  as  you*  would*  be  trea|^  b^ytho^e  who  are  in  positions  ^ 
superior  to  yours. 
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PERSONA!^  POWER 


ft 


In  tootdTig  for  epheres  of  pouier  in  the  peraomt  Iv&ea  of  CHmse 
girla  and  wamn^  see  €f  ttwy  had  control  over 

"  whether  to  heme  ifheir  feet  bounds  • 

-  tihm  the^  married; 

-  whether  to  have  ahitdmn  mid  the  r^mbei^  of  ofdldrms  * 

-  iSjhether  to  dtitorc^s*^  •         ;  , 

-  whether  to  remcBpryJ  if  they  were  widom^e^ 

■  .  :  :  '  ■ .    ■  ■  ■;.  ■ 

What  meane  did  Chinese  wcmn  uie  to  gain  personal  pomr? 


f 
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As  used , throughout  t1i\s  curriculum,  personal  power  refers 
to  a  woman's  control  over,  her  body  and  her- time.  ,  Issues  i^nr 
volveX  in  personal  power  include:'   a  wojoan's  ability  to  act  in 
he±  own  behalf  in  choosing  whether  "to.  marry  and  whom  to  marry, 
whether  to  have  children  and  how.  many,  whether  to  leave  home  r 
for  ipjig  or  shBrt  periods  and  where  to  go i '  .Other  personal 
power  decisions  involve  choice  Of  •  f^rienas,  dev^opQent  of  cre- 
ative EKJtentialities  thrdu%h  education  and  selection  of.  occupa- 
tion;.--'    ■    .  . 

Childhood  ■'  ■ 

Girls  Were  Not  Wanted s    in  China,  the  birth  6?  a  girl 
marked  the  beginning'  ot  her  subjugation  as  a  female.  Chinese 
families  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  sons,  bHt  considered  f^le 
infants  iindesirable,  even  \inlucky.    Tkis  was  especially  true 
of  poor  families,  v?here  a  girl  was  considered  a  burden.  She 
.was  one  more  mouth  to  feed,  and  when  grown  up  she  would,  belong 
to  her  husband's 'family.    A  son,  however,'  would  perpetuate  the 
family's  name ;  this 'wa^  a  particularly  important  consideration 
for  rich  families.    A  son  in  a  poor  family  would  help  supjKjrt 
his  family  and  bring  a  wife  to  help  with  the  housework  and 

maybe  the  farming. 

A  woman's  pfiijiary  objective  immediately  after  marriage 

was  tb  bear  sons  ^  order  to  perpetuate  the  family  line. 

According  to  Mencius,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  .".There  are 

'^hree  uhfiiial  acts  s   'the greatest  tsf^  these  -is^  the^  faij^^re.  — 

to  produce  sons- "It  was  stated  in  a  book  of  odes  |n:itten 

3,000  years  ago:  •  ' 

When  a  son  is. born,  he  is  laid  down  on  couches, 
and  is  given  a  piece  of  jade  Mplay  with.  When 
a  daughter  is  bom,  she  is  laW  on  the  floor  and 
is  given  a  piece 'of  tile  to  play  with.  2 


This  reveals  the  attitude  in  old  China  toward,  girls  an 
attitude  which  (dominated  Chinese  thinking  and  behavior  for 
several  thousand  years. 

'    Poor  Girls  Spm'etimes  Killed  or  Sold s    In  Old  China,,  a 
girl'^  options  were  extr^ely  limited.    Slie  had  little  or, no 
aecess.  to  formal  edupation,  ^^"^  little- p<4sibiiity  of  dfevelojj- 
ing  special  creative  potentialities.  .  (Soys,  too,  received 
little^'lfcno^duca;tiori  in  goor  families. )     She  lived  in  com^ 
plete  auboralfta^iori  •  to  her  father  4md  brothers .  Obedience 
gui4ed  all  her  actions. 

Over  90/ percent  of  the  Chinese  ^  population  consisted  of 
dest-ituteTpeasants.    Poverty  forcediome  Chinese'families  to  ■ 
ICill  their  daughters  in  infaricy  (female  infanticide)  Other 
poor  families  sold  their  daughters  in  the  hope  that  they 
would,  have  a  better  life  with  a  wealthier  family.    However , 
exploitation  by  slave  dealers  often  occurred  and  a  girl  could 
be  sold  over  and  over  again  fot  the  financial  gain  of  the  * 
dealer.  •  Husbands  might  also  sell  their  wives  to  pay  off 
debts.    Thus,  poor  girls  and  women  suffered  the  double  bui^d^n 
of  a  society  in  which  the  males  o£^ressed  the  females  and  the 

rich  oppressed  the  poor.  » 

upper  Class' Girls  Protected;    The  life  of  upper  class 
girls  was  less  oppressive  than  tha't  of  peasant  girls.    Al-  - 
though  sons  were  preferred  in  of^er  to  carry  on  the  family 
name,  an  upper  class  female  child  was  cared  for  and  loved". 
However,  she  had  to  ^on form  toS^he  code  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  Confucianism  which  stressed  ^rict  obedience  to  parents, 
^the  cultivation  of  graceful  feminine  manners,  chastity  and 
submission  to  male  dominance.    Wealthy  girls,  like  poor  ones, 
were  subordinate  to. the  males  in'their  family.    This  is  not 


to  say,  •however,  that  they  experienced  their  lack  of  options 
as  oppression.    Given  the  thoroughness  of  their  socialization 
to  accept  their  XQle/and  the  opulencf  in  which'  they  lived, 
^hey  may  have  been  generally  content  with  their  lives. 


Footbinding ;    One  condition  which  girls,  particularly 
wealthy  ones,  endured  was  footi>inding.    It  is  not  known  fdr 
^>-firiire  «hen  tHis  practice  started^  but  it  became  very  popular 
during  jihe  seventeenth  century,  and  continued  through  the 
Ch^ing  and  Ma5chu  Dynasties.    Its .popularity  durin0  that 
period  prompted  one  historian -to  call.it  "the  age  of  small 
feet  fools. '  .  • 

.      Bound  feet  were  literally  worshipped. aS  powerful  sexuai 
symbols.    The  size  of  the  feet  was  a  primg  consideration  in 
matching  marriage  partners  .v ;  Women  with*  qmail  f  ^et- were  con- 
sidered more  desirable  brides.  h 

Bound  .feet  were  associated  with  wealthy  family  circum- 
stances ♦in  which  women  could  afford  the  luxury  of  being  idle, 
since  obviously  tiny  feet  hampered  a  Woman's  jaovement.  Thus, 
the  binding  of  a  woman's  feet  symbolized  her  status. 

Although  this  custom  was  romanticized  as  pronk^ting  a 
woman's  beauty,  its  real  function  may  have  been  voiced  in  the 
old  Chinese  proverb  ^  "Feet  are  bound^not  to  make  "them  beau- 
tiful as  4  curved  bow,  but  to  restrain  w<MQen  when  they  go  out 
of  doors."    The  binding  process,  which  began  before  a  girl 
was  five  years  old  and  continued  for  10  to  15  years,  was  ex- 
cruciatingly painful  and  ended  in  permanent  crippling .^^ 


COMPASISONi .  Campccm  footbinding  to  matem  wcsmn's 
wearing  of  Mghrheels^  pointed  ehoess  or  platform  8h6es7 
Consider  tTze  damage  to  a  i}man*e  feet  and  posture,  as  • 
welt  as  the  hatnpering  of  her  movenrnnts,.. 


Not  all  women  were  the  victims  of  footbinding.  Poor 
peasant  wom^  had  to  work,,  and  so  this  exempted  them  from^ 


^otbihdirig.  But  as  already  mentioned,  they  were  victims  of 
other  forms  of  suffering.  Unmarried  peasant  daughters  could 
Still  be  sold  by  their  fathers  as  concubines  or  prostitutes, 
if  the  family  needed  money.  '  . 

Opposition  to  Footbinding;    Footbinding  ha^  its  opponents 
throughout  the  history  ofv China.    It  was  banned  by  the  K'ang- 
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Emperor  during,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1662) .    The  ban 
was  ineffective  and  wad^rescindecl  sjlx  years  later  at  the 
recoamendation  of  a  high  minister. 

Yu  Ching-hsieh  (1775-1840)  was  among  several  Chinese  ' 

•  '       .  ■   '     .  •  •  •  ■  *  .  *  ' 

scholars  who  opposed  foOtbinding,^  He  argued  that  this 
practice  weakened  women' and  destroyed  the  natural  harmony 
and  balance,  between  the  two  sexes.     Another  scholar'/  Yuan 
Mei^  (1716-179'7)  condemned  footbinding  "on  botb  aesthetic, 
and  humanitarian  grounds."    Writing  to  a  man  who  had  rejected 
a  potential  concubine  jdue  to  the  size  of  her  feet.  Yuan  cri- 
ticized him,  severely.    Men  enlightened  in  sexual  matters, 
according  to  Yuan,  "know  t:hat  a  girl's  face,  eyes,  skin  and  - 
complexion  are  far  more  important  than  tKe  size  of  her  feet,^ 
"If  inen  love  small  feet  so  much,  they  ought  to  cut  them. to 
2 e  and  be  done  with  it."        *  . 

Li  Ju-Chen,  4  famous  Chinese  writer  and  feminist  (1763- 
1830)  ,  also  op'posed  footbinding  and  concubinage  in  his 

writings .    His  most  eloquent  plea  for  the  cause  of  women  , 

.       •  ■       8  ■  ' 

was  portrayed  in  his  description  of ^ the  kingdom  of  women. 

Kingdom  of  Reversed  Sex  Roles ;    In  "The  Women's  Kingdom," 

merchant/  '"Lin  Chih-yang,  lost  his  way  and  found  himself  ia-  -  - 

the  J  women's  kingdom,  where  he  expected  to  niake  a  fortune 

selling  cosmetics.    But,  to  his  surprise  and  ultimate  torture, 

he  found  that  sex  roles  were  ccanpletely  reversed  in  this 

kingdom.    He  was  chosen  to  be  the  royal  con^mbin^.  Despite 

his  protestations,  he  had  to  be  completely, feminized  before' 

meeting  the  "King,"    He  was  bathed,  perfumed  and  powdered. 

His  ears  were  pierceid,  his  feet  were  bound.    He  suffered 

great  pain  and  attempted  to  remove  ^he  bandages  several  times. 

-But-  he  was  xepeatedly  beaten,  and,  finally  was  hung  upside  down 


until  he- agreed  to  be  a  good  "woman . " 

^he  description  is  detailed  and  clearly  satirical,  as  may 
be  revealed . from  the  following  excerpt: 


> 


The  ears  having ^been  pierced,  the  wounds  were 
smeared  with  powder, 'the  ear-lobes  gently  massaged, 
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and  a  pair  o:^  gold  earrings  a££ixed.    ^er  task  dis-* 
patched,"  the  grey^Bearded  waiting  .woman  .retired. 
lUEaediately  afterwards however ,  a  black-bearded  \, 
waiting  woman  came  up  with  a  roll  of  white  siXR  ^ 
>  gauze  in  her  |iand  and  knelt  "before  the  bed,  saying, 
"By  m^  lady's  leave.    His  "i^jesty  conpaands  the  . 
binding  of  my  lady's  feet.*    Two  others  also  came 
forward  and,  kneeling  down,  grasped  Lin's  legs, 
.removing  the  stiff  silk  socks.    The  biack-:;bear^ed. - 
waiting  wc^nan  then  placed  a  low  stool  near  the  bed, 
sat  down  on  it  an<Ktore  off  a  good  length  of  the 
silk  gauze.'  Then,  pulling  Lin's  right  foot,  onto 
her  knees    she  sprayied  the  chinks  between  the  toes  ,  ^ 
with  alum I  next,  she  doubled  up  the  toes  and  pressed' 
'      them  down  by  main  force  so  as  to  accentuate  the 
.        curvatur^  of  the  arch;  finally,;  she  wrapped  the 

crushed  foot  in  tight  layers  of  silk  gauze.  Another 
waiting  woman  came  up  with  needle,  and  thread  and, 
as  soon  as*  the  second  layer  of  bandage  was  doneV 
sewed  up  the  hem  in  close  stitqhes;  and  even  as 
the  cruel  bandaging  progressed ,. so  the  relentless 
stitching  followed^    All  this  while,  Lin  had  been 
wedged  in  by  the  four  waiting  women;  the  two  others 
kept  his  legs  firmly  in  place  so  that  he  could  hot 
move  them  an  inch.    When  at  last  the  binding  came 
to  an  end,  his  feet  were  in  searing  pain  ast  if  he 
was  treading  on  red-hot  charcoal.    He  felt  suddenly 
sick  at  heart  ^nd  burst  out  sobbing  —  "Oh,  nwrti- 
fication  and  shamei"       9  ' 

Bound  feet  were  contidered  a  proof  of  a  woman's  capacity 
to  suffer  and  obey  —  clitaracteristics  for  which  she  was  -es- 
pecially complimented  by  her  ih-laws.    Thus,  after  many  years 
of  suffering  her  boiind  feet  became  a  means  of  gaining  some 
respect  and  recognition.  . 

-  .  ,  ■  •  •  ■  ■ 

COMPARISON:    FootHnding  reeatts  the  pain  young  Afpioan 
girts  endured  in  aondng''Of'age  ritea^    The  'idea. that 
pain  is  part  of  the  hca*d  lot  of  wcmen  appeare  in  immy 
aulti^B,    HhB  tPodiMonal  Chpiatian  vimo  of  aMtdbipth 
also  fits  in  this  c^e^ory. 


TEACHER'S  ^OTE:    fhe'topia  of  footbinding  provides  an 
opportunity  for  ^ou  to  disauae  the  pomrfut  sffeata  of 
sooialisation*    For  exampte^t^  ifou  might  note  hou  mothera 
were  aooialized  thoroughly  to  cusaept  this  praatice  of 
foothinding  aa  a  neoeaaary  euffering  and  thus  in  turn 
inflict  thia  painfUt  prooeee  on  th^ir  daughter  a.  Both 
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\ 

.  t 

moth&ps  -cmd  dssughteva  we3?e  victim  of  tpoditim. 
Eoen^if  the  mither  vsaented  ths  foo-tbindingi  eh^ 
imtally  oomtinoed  heraelfScnd  hit  doB^ht^^that    -      ,  x 
ihe  piKustiee  was  ictUwoiS^te  fat^»    Ccmneft6yi7g  *' 
cm  -this  pmsHce^  Linda  Gordon  "pomt^  out,  "It  > 
i^  revealing  to  ccstaids^        th^rhj4gk  mist  hpe 
Men  the  cx}nd£.tioM-n§  (B6maXi^iMni'*pf'^tmvB  '  - 
ima4  made  iblym  mltif^  to  inflict  that  (pcdni 
tepon  theia  daitghtePe,'!^  10 


DISCUSSJW:  ■  .  , 

'  In  feudal  0dm»  as  we  noted,  tx>md  feet  were 
*  statue  symbols.    Those  whose  feet  werp  mt  bmmd 

'were  considered  tomr-ctasa  womn  with  targe  vgly  . 
feet.    Cem  you  tMnk  of  produces  that  women  in 
other  cultures  exhd-bit  as  status  symbols  or  ttee 
<to  beautify  themselves?  •  '    .  * 

Can  students  think  of  one  thing  they  do 'that  is  ^ 

unSmfortable  or  ev0i  damaging*  to  them  but  gives  • 

thm  beauty  and/ or  status?  Perhaps  they'  are  doing  . 

something  that  lailt  be  dcmigit^  at*a  distant  point 

in  the  future.    Orthopedist^  point  out  that  a  main  •  '  ^ 

oauke  of  foot  imlfoi^tidn  i^  the  wearif^  of 

fashiondble  pointed-toe,  high-^eted.  shoes.    Bunions , 

hanmer-toet  <^rns  and  (^Houses  can  result/  Back 

^tmmts  also  are  attributed  to  wea3ri.ng  suaW  shoes^ 

because  they  upset  the  nai^Sml  feaZam?©v^f  the  ' 

kmm  body.    The  hamfut  effects  of  cometics  need   . 

'  consideratiqn  as  mil.  *  : 

%  *  . 

t.         .  ■ 

•  ,  t  ■  ,  , 

Piety  to  Parents  Heavily  Stressed;  .  For  girls  and  women, 
as  for  boys i and ^ men,  filial  piety  was  stressed,  but  the  Con- 
fucian code  was  Wiuch  stricter  when  applied  to  women.  The 
"Three  Obediences" • derived  from  Confucianism  demonstrate  the 
inferior  position  of  woman  which  placed  her  under  the  domi- 
nance of  male  members  "bt  the  family  from  birth  to  death. 
These  "Three  Obediences"  include  obedience  to  the  father 
and  eider  brothers  when  young 

married ,  and  obedience  to  the  sons  when  wid6wed »    There  was 
also  what  ^as  known  as  the  '*Four  Virtues"    —  the  first  of 
which  is  "women's,  virtue,"  which  meant  that  a  woman  must 
know  Jier  place  under  the  sun  and  behave  according  to  the 
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old  ethical  code;  secondly,  "women ' speech, **  meaning  that 
a  woman  must  h^t  talk  too  inuch?  thirdly,  "women's  appearance," 
meaning  that  a  wdman  must  pay ' attention  to  adorning  herself 
itx  otder  to  please  men,  And  foi^rthly,    women !.§^hores,"  namely- 
household  i;esponsibilities-  / 

These  virtues  were  ini^tille^  in  girls  and  vrampn.  by  various 
means »^  Women  were  allowed  only  the  rudiments  x>f  education, 
since  conservative  Confucians  believed  in  the  did  adage  that 
a  woman virtue  lies  in  tier  lack  of  literary  accomplishment. 
However,  upper  class  women  were  arduously  'taxight  classical 
works  designed  to  inculcate  moral  virtues  and  filial  piety. 


They  read* such  books  as  The  Four  Books  for  Women  and  Bip~ 
graphies  o^f  Exemplary  Women.      ;^  ^  * 

The  following  poem,  /"The  Lute,"  illustrates  how  literSiture 
was  used  to  instill  desired- virtues .    In  this  excerpt,  note 
partictflarly  the  virtues  stressed  in  the  last  two  lines. 

TEACHER *S  NOTE:   Aek  Btudmts  to  look  foP  the  woman's     ■  \  , 
'.  .     demonspxition  of, filial  pi4ty  tampds  Twp  pcapmte-^in-'  • 

la0i  when  her  hishcmd  was  (may  in  the  city,    Uhat  aigm 
^of  ooitra^e  did  she  sj^?         did  she  mmge  to  get  to 
'the  oity  to  inform, ^»  huehand  of  his  paatmta'  dmtk?  . 

■  .    ■         .      '  •         '  ^  •■\  ,  ■ '  ,  '  . 

The  Chao  daughter  was  beautiful  .    '  * 

«         And  Ts'ai  Po-chieh  accomplished  ^n  scholarship. 
They  were  but  two  months. married. 
When,  alas,  the  Examinations  were  proclaimed 
aid  men  of  learning  sought  all  over  the  BEapire. 
By  stern  paternal  command 

Compelled  to  enroll  himself  among  the  candidate©  .  ( 
Po-chieh  with  one  attempt  won  top  place  at  the  Palace, 
And  married  again  tl>f  daughter  of  Prime  Minister  Niu. 
Ensnared  by  advancement  and  honour,  he  failed  to  return. 
In  a  year  of  famine  his  parents  both  perished  with  hunger 

 .       1  A  "conjuncture,  truly  deserving  pity!  ^  

Deserving  of  pity, 
•       The  Chao  daughter  Still  bore  up,  '  . 

Cut  and  sold  her  hair  to  bury  the  parents-in-law. 
*  With  hear  sackcloth  skirt' she  carried  earth 
And  heaped  it  up  in  a  mound? 

Then  with  her  lute  she  recounted  her  many  sorrows 
As  She  made  her  ^way  to  the  capital. 
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Oh,  filial  Po-chiehl    oh"  virtsuous 'daughter  of  Niul 
Too,  too  grievous  the.  feunion  in  the  library! 
They  all  ceturned  to  dwell .in  huts  by  the  grave,  %' 
The  man'emd  his  two  wives,  ' 

Upon  whose  house  the  Emperor  cbnf exired  distinction .  .  , 

Richest  and  loost  exalted  was  Prime  Minister,  Niuf  , 
In' charity  and  benevolence  excelled  Squla?©  Chang, 
With  virtue  and  courage  behaved  th^  daughter:~<>f  Chao; 
Completely  loyaj^,  aaid  thus  completely  .filial. 


remained  Ts'ai  Po-ehiehl 
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WCHoanKood 


Every  society  has  its  own  definition  of  womanhood,^  The 
passage  from  girlhood  to  womanhopd  laay  be  marked  with  elaJio- 
rate  cerernqnies,^  as  in  traditional  Africa's  rites  of  passage, 
or  it  laay  occur  With  little  fuss.    Generally  speaking,  there 
were 'no  poming  of  age  rites  in  traditional  China,    The  only 
actions  that  .marked  the  passage  from  childhood  to  adulthood 
were  the  capping  of  iK>ys  in  their  twentieth  year  ,  and  the 
placing  of  hair  pins  in  glirls  hair  at  age  15. 

Ideals  of  Feminine  Beauty;    Adolescent  girls,  especially 
those  from  wealthy  families,  began  to  prepare  fo^ marriage  • 
through  an  elaborate  program  of  beautifying  themselves.  The 
concept  of  feminine  b€!au.ty  was  especially  stressed  in  the'  . 
upper  classes  whfere 'time  emd  resources  were  available  to  •'that 

end.  ■   ••  .  •  *. 

A  famous  writer  of  Chinese  erotic  literature,  Li-Yu 

(1611-1679),  lists  the  gualif ications  of  beauty  in  women  in 

order  of  their  importance. -  Complexion  comes  first,  with  . 

■methods  described  for  whitening  the  skin.    Next,  he  discusses' 

the  types  of  eyes  and  hands  mnd  the  method  for  beautifying 

them.    Feet  should  be  small  and  bound  tightly  enqu^h  that  a 

man  will  feel  pity  and  be  induced  to  massage  them.  Overall, 

a  woman  should  seem  weak,  pliable,  dependent',  shy  and  bashful. 

^ •  .  ■  ■     •      •  15    '  ■ 

'This  makes  her  both  attractive  and  seductive. 

Upper  class  women  used  cosmetics  to  beautify  themselves. 

One  writer  comments:  • 

«       •  At  all, events,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  merchants, 
all  lavished  .the  greatest  care  on  their  appearance. 
^Siey  k^t^-heir  cosmetics^,  ^heix  jew^ry, -and 


polished  metal  mirrors  in  boxes  made  of  lacquered 
.  '  Wood,  jade,  gold,  or  silver;  and  wore  perfume 
sachets  hung  from  their  girdles.  . 

.   jacc^es  Garnet  describes  the  care  whiqh  wcsnen  took  to 

t^autify  themselves  and  the  influence  of .these  practices  on 


EutQpdan  cuXJ:\ires  in  the  fdllowlng  passsige: 

In  the  region  of  Peking  gijrls  of  well-to-do 
fanvilies  covered^  their-  faoes  in  wintertime  with 
a  kind  of  ointment  with  a  vegetable  base,  ta    .  * 
protect  their  cbniplexiqn  against  the  cold  and 
the  wind.    They  Icept  on.  this  paste,  known  as 

•  "Buddha  adornment," until  the  spring,  and  when 

r  .      \  their  complexion  was  then  exposed  to  view  aSter 
being  preserved  from  contact  with  sun  and  wind 
for  so  long,  it  was  said  to  have  the  beauty  of 
jade,^  However,;  in  Hartgchow,  with  its  more  tem- 
t>erate  clUaate,  the  make-rup  worn  by  the  ladies 

#  consisted  of  a  white  foundation ^  with  powder  of 

a  deep  rose  shade  placed  on  the  cheeks.  Hangchow 
women  also  took  great  care  of  their  nails.  They 
tinted  them  with  a  product  made  up  from  pink 
balsam  leaves  crushed  in  alum.    The  colour,  pale 
at  first,  deepened  with  several  applications,  and 
then  remained  indelible  for  several  weeks . 
"Actually,"  says  one  author,  "the  older  ladies 
tint  their  nails  in  this  way  every  sixty  or 

•  seventy  days.    But  Muslim  women,  adore*" this  dye, 

>    and  some  of  them  even^use  it  all  bver'  their  hands. 
There  are  people  who  find  it  amusing  to  tinj:  cats 
and  dogs  with  it."    The  ladies  were  fond  of  putting 
oil  on  their  hair  to  laake  it  smooth  and  shining.  . 
One  case  is  cited  0if  a  very,  smart  young  lady  who 
applied  an  oil  which  was  not  suited  for  that  « 
purpose  and  foun«^  her  hair  coagulating  into  such  ' 
a  compact:  and  solid  mass  that  there  was  nothing  * 
to  bp  done  but  cut  it  off.    Another  fashion,  known 
in  China  sii^ce  before  the  Christian  era;  recalls 
one.  which  came  into  Vogue  in  Europe  before  the 
last  war:    the  fashion' of  plucking  the  eyebrows 

*    anfi  pencilling  them  in  with  a  black  line,  which 
often  gives  the  fl^e  a  rather  impersonal  ex- 
pression, but  which  is  thought  to  make  it  more 
attractive.  1? 

Extreme  Virtu^  Expected  of  Wogien:  .But  beauty  was  not 
viewed  as. only  a  physical  matter.    Morality  was  another 
aspect ^f  woman *s  beauty.    Traditional  China  was  pervaded  by 
a  very  strict  moralistic  view  of  ^sexual  relations  which  was 
applied  much  more  copsistentlx  to  wcanen  than,  men-    A  woman's 
greateist  concern  was  to  preserve  her  chastity  for  her  husband 
during  his  life  and  after  his  'death.    A  victim  of  rape 
was  expected  to  kill  herself.    This  was  considered  to  be  the 


oiily  way  such  an  unfortunate  woman  could  jredeeia  h&r  virtue.  < 

Several  Chinese  writers  attacked  this  practice.    For  instance^ 

a  famous  eighteenth  century  writer,  Yuan,  Mei  (1716-1797), 

pointed  out  that  rape  was* no  reflection  on  a  woman's  character 

and  that  such  a  vpman  should  not  be  condemned  h%  sodiety  for 

*  18 
no  crime  of  her  own.     .  '      i  . 

DUSCUSSION:     .  ' 

In  SMna^  b&ing  beautiful  went  beyond  phyHcal  b&mttf  » 
^  One  had  to  act  in  q  eet»tain  way  td  ha  (^neidBred  a  ( 

beautiful  immi,    is  this  trm  in  Amrica  toda^?  tfhen 
you  tfkrik  of  a  beautiful  woman  what  ehmxatep  tmita  , 
do  you  feet  she  should  haoe?  " 

.     •      .  *  Like  beauty »  does  th0  &mcept  of  femininity  imply  how 
a  woman  oats  as  well  as  hob  she  looks?  Je  you3p  msmi* 
also  txn^e  in  regax'd  to  the  ooneept  of  masmilinity?  ^ 

Wnt  were- the  tmditional  vie&e  and  attitudes  towa^^ 
'   vicinity  in  Amevpxi? 

Do  these  views  differ  from  prevalent  attitudes  of 
'today's' Amerida?      .  •  - 

0tat  are  the  current  attitudes  towards'  re^e  viotime  '     *■■  ' 
'        '    ^in  America?  • 

Rich  Women  Secluded,  but  Had  Some  Power;    Rich  and  poor 
women  alike  were  expected  %o  conform  to  * the  strict  moral  code 
of  conduct  that  has  just  been  discussed.    However',  it  was 
mor6  difficult  for  the  poor  to /do  so  as  their  lives  were  much 
morp  vulnerable  than  those  of  Jxpper  class  women.  Wealthy 
women  liv^d  isolated  lives  ai^d  exercised  considerable  power 
within  their  homes.    Thi^  is  describe^  in  the' following  passage 
by  a  woman  from  a  Mandar4h  family.    _^  • .  


Gtsnteel  Chinese  ladies  Of  the  old  regime  led  se- 
cluded lives  —  they  never  went  about  except  in  a 
closed  carriage,  they  saw  no  one  but  the  members 
of  their  family  or  the  women  of  other  families, 
and  they  had  few,  if  any,  intellectual  pleasures 
or  pursuits..  But  as  a  compensation  for  this  lack 
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of  power  outside  the  home ,  they  came  to  wield 
great  power  inside  the  home.  Theoretically, 
the  men  were  the  heads  of  the  families;  but  in 
nearly  every  Chinese  house,  the  real  head  was 
the  "Etowager  Mother"       the  oldest  living: woman 
on  the  male  side  of  the  line.    Oi^t  6f  respect  to 
her  the  men  of  the  family  gave  in  to  her  wishes, 
going  against  her  wishes  only  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme seriousness.    As  for  the  rest  of  the 
family,  all  the  Wives,  children,  and  servants 
were  expected'  to  defer  to  her .as  a  queen.  19 


Uppi^  class  women r  then,  had  little  contact  with  unre- 
lated women,  other  than  servants,  as  well  as  limited  contacts 
with  the  male  monbers  of  their- families i  they  also  got  very 
little  information  abotit  events  of  the  world  outside,  their 
homes,    ^ome  women  found  that  kind  of  life  boring, ' despite 
its  luxury.  ' 

Poor  Women  Had  Social  Interaction;    By  contrast,  lower 
class  women  of  tentimes^.had  to  ^o  out  of  their  homes  either 
to  work  in  the  fields,  to  do  the  laundry  in  the  canals-,  to 
shop  for  food,  or  even  to  beg  for  a  living.    Marion  J.  Levy 
describes  the  lives  of  poor  Chinese  women  as  "follows: 

Light  inside  their  houses  wag  Ppor,  and  peasant 
women  frequently  sat  on  their  doorsteps  or  along 
V  the  streets  to  do  sewing  and  similar  jobs.  They 

J  did  their  washing  'along  the  banks  of  local  streams 

or  canals,  and  several  groups  of  women  were  general 
'  ly  busy  with  their  work  at  the  same  time.  Since 

they  Jfiad  no  servants  to  shop  and  market  for  them, 
t|ie  peasant  women  and  their  daughters  who  accom- 
panied them  came  into  more  contact  with  local  shop- 
keepers and  peddlers  than  did  their  gehtry  counter- 
parts.       20  « 

.  ■  ■      "  •  * 

.      These  women  could' not  conform  to  the  standards  of  femi- 
nine beauty,  but  nevertheless  had  to  abide  by  the  moral' 
standard  "^r  Cohf  ucianlsm."^*-       ^  ~     ^  " 

■  "  -       *>         ■  : 

.   ,  -  ■  COMFABISON:   In.tm^  auttu^^Q,  poop  mnen  hxm  mt  bem  ^ 

c&ite  to  afford^,  in  time  Q2*  rwney^  to  aanform  to  the 
8tanda3fd8  of  h&mty  set  yp  by  the  upper .atasses.    The      ^  . 
,  same  is  still  tmte  in  many  ^trts  of  the  world  today,  . 


Zoo 
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.   Legendary  f  Yet  Very  Real  Shrews  s    Some  women  used  verbal 
ability  to  gain  considerable  power  within  .the  f  amily  and  pro- 
tect themselves  from  mistreatment.'  Writings  by  missionaries 
as  well  as  some  Chinese  literature  aljound  with  stories "  about  , 
the  "village  shr^w"  who  terrorized  everybody.    Arthur  Smith, 
a  missionary  writing  in  1899,  no4;ed:  * 

'      TO  4ef end  herself  against  the  fearful  odds 
which  are  often  pitted  against  her,  a  Chinese 
wife  has  but  two  resources.    One  of  them  is  her 
mother^  s  family,  which,  as  we  Ijave  seen,  has 
no  reai  power. . . 

The  other  means  of  defense  which  a  Chinese 

•  wife  has  at,  her  ccMranahd  is  —  herself.    If  she 

is  gifted  with  a  fluent  tongue,  especfially  if 
it  is  backed  by  some  of  the  hard  ccsmnon  sense 
which  so  many  Chinese  exhibit,  it  must  be  a 
very  peculiar  household  in  which  she  does.  not. 
hold  her  own.    Real  ability  will  assert  itself , 
and  such  light^  as  a  Chinese  woman  possesses 
will  assuredly  pemeate  every  corner  of  the 
domestic  bushel  under  which  it  is  of  necessity 
hidden,    if  a  Chinese  wife  has  a  violent  temper, 
if  she  is  able  at  a  mc»nent*s  notice  to  raise 
a  tornado  dkhant  next  to  nothing,  and  to  keep  it 
for  an  indefinite  period  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundreir^le^  an  hour ,  the  position  of  Y 
such- a  vppman  is  almost  certainly -secure.    The  ; 
mdst  termagant  of  mothers-in-law  hesitates  to 
attack  a  daughter-in-law  who  has"  no  fear  of  men 
or  of  demons  and  who  is  full  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency.   A  Chinese  woman  in  a  fury  is  a  spectacle 
by  no  means  uncommon.    But  inuring  the  time  of 
the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  fury,  Vesuvius  --J 
itself  is  not  more  unmanageable  by  man.  «^  -» 

...If  a  Chinese  woman  has  the  heaven-bestowed 
gift  of  being  obstreperous  to  such  a  degree... 
this  is  unqtaestionably  her  surest  life-preserver 
...But  if  such  an  endowment  has  been  denied  her, 
•  the  next  best  resource  is  to  pursue  a  course 
exactly  the  opposite,  in  all  circumstances  and 
under  all  provocations  holding  her  tongue.-  To 

 —  ffjost  -Chinese  wtMBenf"^hi«^  se€a^  — 

' .  as  difficult  as  aerial  navigation,  but  nov^  and 
then  an  isolated  case  shows  that  the  diff idfclt 
is  not  always  the  impossible.  21 

A  sh^rp  tongue  bestowed  on  womfen  a  kind  of  mystical  powet 
which  others  tried  to  guard  themselves  against.    St  is 


restoi^ted  that  some  women  used  this  semimystical  power  to 
refojna  a  drinking  or  gambling  husband.    A  European  mission- 
ary  tells  of  how  the  wife  of  a  man  addicted  to  gambling  went 
\o  the  den  where  he  practiced  his  habit  and  fought  with  hijn. 
Since  it*  was  a  bad  oiaen  for  a  man  and  a  woman  to  fight  in 
another  man Vs  house,  the  owner  of  the  den  ord^^^  the  husband 
never  to  enter  the  den  again.    Although  this  woman  was  beaten 
by  her  husband  for  |ier  behavior,  her  authority  in  the  heme 

22 

and  the  shop  (he  was  a  small  shop  keeper)  increased  sharply. 

The  most  eloguent  portrayal  of  the  village  shrew  is 
given  in  a  literary  piece  titled  "The  Shrew."    It  is  a 
htimordus  account  that  succeeds  in  securing"  the  reader's  ad- 
miration for  the  woman's  courage.     {We  have' included  ^t  among 
the  student  readings.)    She  proved  to  be  too  much  f cipher  in- 
laws; denounced  by  them  and  by  her  husband,  she  was  sent  back 
to  her  faiher.    in  the  following  excerpt,  she  tells  of  the 

dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  her  decision  to  be<?ome  a  nun. 

.  -s  ^  ,  '  ■ 

"Then  all  at  once  they  wrote  the  certificate 

.  of  dissolution.  ■ 

My  one  hope  was  to  find  contentment  and  peace 

at  home—      ,  • 
How  should  I  expect  even  pad  and  Ma  would 

blame^me? 

Abandon^  by  the  husi^nd's  family  and  my  own, 

I  will  ^t  off  my  hair  and  become  a  nun. 

Wear  a  straight- seamed  gown  and  dangle  a  gourd 

from  a  pole, 
And  Jcarry  in  my  hands  a  huge  'wooden  fish, ' 
In  the  day time, from  door  to  door  I  shall  beg 

for  almsj  » 
By  night  within  the  temple  I  shall  praise  the  Buddha 
Chant  my  'Namah*' 

Observe  my  fasts  and  attend  to  my  exercises. 
My  head  will  be  shaven,  and  quite,  quite  bald; 

:  Who  theh  will  jiot  hail  the  little  prijestess?*  

And  having  spoke,  she  removed^Tier  brnaiifehrs  and 
changed  out  Of  her  gay  garments  into  a  suit  of 
cottonv clothes .    She  then  went  before  her  parents, 
joined Nshe  palms  of  her  hands  to  perform  a  Buddhis^t^ 
salute,  and  bade  them  farewell.    And  she  turned  ^  ' 
and  bade  her  brother  and  sister-in-law  farewell. 
And  the  brother  and'sister-iil-law  said  to  her: 
"since  you  have  chosen  to  take  the  vow®,  let  us 
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acccst^ahy 'you  to  the  Clear  Voice  Temple  in  the  . 
street  in  front."    Ts'ui-lien  however,  replied: 
"Brother  and  sister-in-law,  do. not  acccaapany  me, 
I  will  go  by  myself ; 
;   And  vfhen  I  am  gone,  you  can  be  easy  and  free. 
As  the  ancients  put  it  wells 

♦Though  here  not  welcome,  elsewhere  I  shall  *be. • 
,  Since  I  am  renouncing  Ae  world  • 

And  shall  have  my  head  shaven, 
^    All  places  may  be  my  home  — 
Why  only  the  Clear  Voice  Temple? 
Unencumbered  and  without  a  care, 
l<tbo  shall  be. free  and  easy^"  ^ 

*    iw.         She  would  not  cling  to  wealth  and  rank; 
^         Wholehe'artedly  she  embraced  her  vows. 
She  donned  her  nun's  brocade  robes 
And  constantly  fingered  her  beads. 
Each  BKjnth  she  kept  her  fasts  i  . 
Daily  she  offered  up  fresh  flowers., 
A  Bodhisattva  she  might  not  becomes 

To  be  Buddha's  least  handmaid  %K>uld  still  content  her 

Courtesans!    There  were  those,  however,  who  conformed  to 
the  standards  of  beauty  but  defied  th^  standards  of .moral  con- 
duct.   They  did  so  either  by  personal  choice  or  because,  of 
jthe  force  of  economic  circumstances.    These  women  were  the 
courtesans  and  the  singing  and  dancing  girls  in  houses  of  | 
prostitution.    Their  lives  wear©  described  by  Western  visitors 
to  China,  or  in  their  own  courtesan  pbetry.    This  poem,  ^To 
the  Tune  of  'I  Paint  My  Lips  Red,*"  succinctly  describes  the 
life       a  prostitute. 

After  kicking  on  the  swing,  , 
lasciviously,  I  get  up  and  rouge  my  palms. 
Thick  dew  on  a  frail  flower,  . 
Perspiration  scales  my  thin  dress. 
.  A  new  guest  enters.  ^ 

My  stockings  come  down 

 And  my  hairpins  fail  out .  ^   ,  .    ,  ■ 

■^^^^^Q^Qg-^l  j.^  away,  T 

•  And  lean  flirtatiously  against  the  door, 

0    Tasting  a  green  plum.  24, 

Thus,  we  note  that  double  standards  were  rampant  in  feudal 
China,  not  only  with  regard  to  women  as"  compai^ed  to  men, 
but  also  with  regard  to  women  of  different  socio-economic" 
classes..;;  f  - 


Marriagg  and  J^ily 


'c        Marriages  in  traditional  China  were  arranged  between 
familie&k  through  go-betweens  or  matchmakers.    Young  wcHi^n 
and  menv^e^re  not  consulted* about  the  choice  of  mates.    The  . 
decision  was  a  family  rather  than  an  individual^  matter . 
Interesting!:)!^,  it  was  the  mother  who  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  her  son  or  daughter .  — 

In  many  pre- industrial  societies,  the  most  important 
social  and  economic  unit  was  the  large,  extended  famiily. 
{i\n  extended  family  consists  of  many;  of  a  person's  relatives 
—  aunts,  uncles,  younge^  siblings,  and  so  forth.!  Marriages 
often  qreated  a  union  between  two  large  family  groups  and 
therejlore  were  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
two V individuals.    Personal  desires  were  sulsordinate  to  the 
families*  needs.    Most  young  people  did  not  question  this 
fact.    They  were  expected  to  want  to  marry.    They  looked  upon 
marriage  and  c^iiXdraising  as  obligations  they  had  to  fulfill 
in  order  to  have  fuir  adult  status  in  the  community. Ann 
Oakley  describes  the  function  of  marriage  in  pre-industirial 
England  in  very  sS4nilar  terms. 

In  seventeenth-century  England,  marriage 
was  essential  for  full  membership  in  adult 
society,  a^d  it  was  expected  that  all  men 
"ctnd  women  would  marry,  and  that  all  who  could 
'        would  have  children....! 

Marri'age  and  parenthood  were  important  be^ 
cause  it -was  not  the  individual  who  ma%e2;ed, " 
nor  even  ;the  nuclear  family  of  two  parens  and 
children,  but  the  larger  unit. the  extended 


f 


CCMPABISON:    In  mat  tmMpiomt  soaieti&Bf  armnged 
ipathev  -than  tove-baeed  marriages  mm  the  mode.  Love 
might  aom  to  a  ample  aftei*  a  nrnriaget  but  it  was 
not  d  prex'eqidis'Mie  for  m^myi-ng,    Armnged  ma^e^Hajge 
haa  hem  tfm  tMditional  ixxy  in  Africa,  ^ 
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Marriages  Sometimes  Arranged  jj^ri^g  Childhood**  In  old  China, 
a  girl  woul^  sometimes  be  betrothed  at  a  very  young  age,  even  at 
birth,  to  a  cousin.    The  two  young  people  would  grow  up  knowing 
that  they  were  destined  for  each  others    This  was  especially 
true  in  upper  class  families.    Sometimes  such  a  union  would 
result  in  a  romance  hetween  the  two  young  persons  as  they  grew 
up  and  got  to  know  each  other  in  the  extended  family  setting. 
Or  the  arrangement  could  result  in  friction.    But#  regardless 
of  how  the  pair  felt  about  each  other #y€he  betrothal  would 
culminate  in  marriage,    it  could  only  be  dissolved  at  the 
whim  of  a  powerful  advtlt,  oftentimes  the  grandmother. 

In  the  novel  Dream  of  the  Red  Ch^nber,  Black  Jade's  planned 
marriage  to  her  cousin  was  terminated  because  she.becaxnte  ill 
and  thus  was  considei^^d  unfit  for  the  young  man  she  loved. 
It  is  a  tragic  story,  somewhat  similar  to  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  young  man,  after  xecovering  from  a  serious  illttess,  is 
deceived  into  piarrying  another  woman.     {He  learned  only  after 
the  ceremony  that  he  had  married  the  wrong 'WCMaan.)  After 
'the  initial  shock,  love  developed  between  the  young  man  and 
his  new  wife.    However,  Black  Jade  did  not  survive  the  shock? 
she  died  a  tragic  death. 

Girls  were  often  married  at  a  very  young  age,  and  fre- 
quently to  men  who  were  15  or  20  yea;rs  older  than  they  were. 
Parents  received  payments,  referred  to  by  anthropologists  as 
the  bride  price,  for  their  daughters.    As  the  saying  went, 
"The  daughter  goes  but,  and  the  ox  ccanes  in"  (meaning  that 
the  bride  price  would  be  used  to  buy  an  ox) . 

Marriages  were  in  n«>st  instances  joyous  occasions,  and 
were  cause  for  community  celebration.    Everyone  participated 
~^in  the  f  es  tivities^-that  preceded  iihe  -wedding  nightv   r  

COMPAJRISON:   Bride  pHoe  ^ae  al^  the  auetm  in 
■tpadCHonal  AfHoa. 
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After  marriage,  tUe  wosjfcui  belonged  to  her  husband  and  - 
his  parents.    Mistreatment  of  the  wife  by  her  husband  and 
especially  the' mother-in-law  was ^oftoaon. .  A  man  treated  his 
irife  as  a  possesHi^ollv   He  could  v^^e  additional  wives,  or 
even ,  if  compelled  by  pb^^er ty ,  sell  them  of  f » 

STUDMT  ACTIVITY! 

lets  in  J^eHaa^  in  semm  peyCnte  in  Hatory  and  witMn 
eme  cmtimml  grot^s^  (m^nged  maxTiages  were  the 
pmatiqe.    The  fotlmHng  incident  dBsoHbei  by  Eose 
'  \  Cohma  who  in  1895  was  a  eixteen-yeqpp-old  ^msish 
imtigmnt  mseatshop  tiktrke^s  shcm&  i^t  getting 
m3?Hed  meant  fov  to  thm.    After  reading  the 
ekaerpts  react  to  the  Memssian  qimation. 


.  ..About  two  ^ys  later  my  mother  asked  me  . 
hesitatingly  and  without  looking  at  me,  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of 'that  young  man?" 

,   I  looked  at  heir  in  surprise.    "What  young 
man?"  t  asked.    "The  young  ma>^  f torn  the  grocery 
store  on  Broome  Str»^t,'*  she  said.  - 
"I  did  not  think  of  him..  Why?" 
Then  with  great  earnfisstness  mother  explained 
to  me  that  the  young  man  was  a  possible  Suitor 
and  a  very  desirable  one,  that  he  was  getting  an 
excellent  living  out  of  the  store  and  that  he 
very  much  wished  to  become  "further  acguaiiited , " 
and,  a  meeting  had  already  been  arranged  for 
Saturday....     ,  '  / 

That  evening  and  the  n^t  day  my  parents 
looked  guietlyV excited  and  expectant.  The 
next  night,  while  we  were  at  supper,  a  message 
came  from  the  matchmaker  saying  that  the  young 
man  and  his  family  were  "pleased"  and  would  be 
happy  at  an  "alliance."  ^ 

Father  was,  so  pleased  at  the  news  that^is 
face  became  quite  radiant. ...  "A  girl  without 
a  cent  to  her  name,"  'he  said,  quite  lost  in 
^wonderi.  — itother  ~too-^^ked  -  pleased  i ,  *  , 


"And  what  do  you  say,  Ruth?"  father,  asked. 
Somehow  Z  had  never  quite  realized  that  this 
question  would  really  be  put  to  me  and  that  I 
would- have  to  answer  it ... . 

X  went  into  the  bedroom  Snd  wept  with  my 
face  buried  in  the  pillows.     "Why  did  I  have 
to  decide  this?    I  had  never  been  allowed  to 
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,  decide  the,- smallest  thing  before  -  the  shajje 
of  my  shoes,  t^e  length  of  my  dress, 

"Father  is  poor  and  I  am  not  stroi\^. " .  These 
words  had  impressed  thempelves  on  my  mind.,  .^    -  . 
•^t  is  clear  then,"  I.  thought,  "that  I  must        ^  » 
marry.  'And  if  I  did  not  marry  1±ii:^  young  man, 
whcHtt  could  I  marry?"  26 

■   •  •  ■  ■  ■         • . ' •  •.        ■  •      .       •^    '  ■ 

DISCUSSION: 

Did  &itk  txmt  to  make  the  deoieum  on  her  am?         v  * 

What  motivated  Sut^  to  ma^ivy  this  young  mm  ehe 
'did  not  T&mst    (eaonaifdo  faators:  If  Bxth  refimed 
her  suitor^  her  aZtemative  at  that  tvm  was  to  remain 
at  heme,  a  burden  to  her  poor  famiZyj;  moiat  faotore: 
ituth  did  ndt  haste  the  dh^toe  ^  tivimg  as  a  single 
womad  unless  ehe  isanted  to  sacrifice  her  ^eputcdbion, }  ? 

V     An  Arranged  Marriage;    Gc^ld  FloweVs  StOry$    While  little 
information  is  available,  at  least  in  English  translations, 
about  happy  arranged  marriages  in  China,  we  read  much  in  the 
literature  about . the  misery  and  unhappiness  resulting  from 
such  marriages'.    Jack  Belden's  Gold  Flower ' s  Story  is  an(  ex- 


She  was  then  fifteen,    It'was  her  wedding 
eve.  'A  happy  time  I    Biit  she  no  longer  wanted 
to  live,   *Qttickly,  she  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
picked  up  a  rope.    Groping  in  , the  ^ark,  s^e  made 
her  way  to  her  own  rocmi,  found  a  bench  and  r 
dragged  it  over,  near  the  door.    Climbing  on 
the  bench,  she  threw  one  end  of  the  rope  over 
a  beam  above  the  door,  tied  a  slip  knot  in  the 
rope,  stuck  her  head  in  the  noosie,  kicked  the 
bench  away  and  hanged  herself . 

A  few  moments  later,  her  parents,  returning  ^ 
from  the  p^ty,  found  her  and  cut  her  down. 
Neighbors ,  summoned  by  her  parents ,  poured  into 
the  house  and  after  two.  hours*  hard  work, ^brought 
661d  FlowerTback  to  life,   l^heii  she  woke,  Goid^~ 
Flower  saw  her  mother  weeping  with  her  head  on 
the  bed. 

Drying  her  tears,  ttie  mother  stood  up  and 
said  solemnly,  "You  must  wait  for  fate." 

At  these  words,  which  Chinese  parents  have 
used  for  countless  generations  to  badger  their  * 
daughters  into  unwanted  marriages,  an  icy  chill 
crept  around  Gold  Flower's  heart.    So  she  had  not 
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done  with  this  life^  she  thought ,  wil!h  all  this 
treachery,  with  this  black  society,  this  slavery. 
She  hated  it  all.    VAven  her  mothez;  repeated  the 
phrase  j'^old  Flower  felt  her  gorge  rising  like  a 
bitter  poison  in  her  throat, 

^Do  you  reinember  the  day  you  were  young?"  she 
said,     ^as  it  suitable  for to  inarry  sbmeon^ 
fifteen* years  older  than  you?"    Suddenly  she 
raise<^  herself  4iXe  a  galvanized  corp^^  "You 
want  to  kill  me  I"         *       '         -      '  ^ 

Her  mother,  tsacked  awa:^^ji  astonisjlpBe^t.  '  .  . 

Feeling  she  had  to  stru^g!^Jj^  Gold  I^ffiier  sumnKined  . 
all  her  strength  and,  risingr from  the  bed,  pushed 
her  mouth  into  her  mother's  face.  # 

"I  won*t  obey  your  commands,*'  she  shouted. 
"You  old  fooll    You  stupid  woman!    You  donkey!" 

The  neighbors,  scandalized  at  this  attack, 
tried  to  cala  Gold  Flower,  but  she  would  not  be 
still.    She  soon  began  spittiivgi  like  a  cat.  Her 
lips  became  drawn  in  a  snarl. /^Her  limbs  weffe-^-r — 
convulsed,  her  whole- body  ta^t  as  a  violin  string. 
She  began  to  scream  l^dly.    She  cursed  her  mother, 
railed  at  her,  implored  her  to  kill  her,  and 
thrust  away  with  stiffened  armis  anyone  who  dared 
approach  her.  .  „  ' 

But  finally  she  exhausted  herself.'  Weeping 
ajid  choked  by  sobs  that  shook  Tier  whole  body, 
she  collapsed  on  the  bed.    She  lay  at  full 
length,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands  open  and 
motionless.    Two  ^eams  of  tears  flcwed  out 
of  her  haif-closed  eyes  and  fell  on  the  straw 
matting  under  her  head.    Cnce  in  a  while  her 
lips  moved  in  a  whisper:    "No,. .no."    And  she 
savagely  gj^itted  het  teeth. 

The  neighbors  closed  in  on  Gold  Flower  and  began 
to  offer  her  words  of  unwanted  comfort  and  unwanted 
advice.    Gold  Flower  felt  suffocated  by  the  ring 
of  faces  abov6  her*    But  they  would  not  go  away. 
Hour  after  hour,  the  neighbors  pounded  at  her. 
She  felt  as  if  a  great  weight  Were  pressing  her 
down.    Not  able  to  marry  the  man  she  loved,  not 
able  even  to  kill  herself  so  that  she  could  remain 
loyal  to  her  lover,  completely  done  in  and  drained 
of  all  strength,  she  at  last  fell  into  a  deep' stupor 

~  men  aoid  Tidwer 

The  sedan  chair  was  already  at  the  gate.  Ruthr 
• lessly,  she  was  put  aboard.  ^       *  » 

It'  was  past  noon  when  the  sedan  chair*  set  herl 
down  in  the  courtyard  of  her  new  hcmie,  ^d  Goidy 
Flower  stepped  out  and  saw  her  husband  for  the; 
first  time.    He  was  grinning  at  her  appreciatively. 
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But  Gold  Plower  looked  at  his  features  with  an 
air  of  shocked  loathing,  realizing  that  her 
friends  had  warned  her  only  too  well.  He 
aippeared  twenty  years  older  than  she.  With 
the  image  of  Lipao  still  fresh  in  her  mind, 
-her  husband  appeared  doubly  ugly.    He  had  a 
chalk  face,  a  mole  on  one  cheek  from  which 
hung  a  long,  black  hair.    His  teeth  were 
-isrooked  and  of  uneven  length  like  tombstones 
"in  a  graveyard.    HisCnose  was  flat,  his  mouth 
.       full,  his  lips  loose.    A  perfect  ogre,  thought 
'\,  Gold  Flower.  27 

Marriage  as  an  Oppressive  States    Several  aspects  of  the 
traditional  Chinese  marriage  were  oppressive*.    For  instance, 
from  the  moment  she  entered  the  husSoanja,fs  household,  a  woman 
ceased  to  belp^g  to  her  owii  family.    She^^st  her  name  and 
the  relationship  with  her  own  family  was'  severed.    She  might 
not  even  be  allowed  to' visit  her  owiSt  family  without  permission 
from  her  husband  or  his  parents.    There  are  stories  of  women 
prevented  ^om  visiting  their  father  6r  mother  when  they  were 
seriously  ill.  % 

» 

* 

CCMPAMSON:  In  tmdiHoml  AfHaa^  mm>Hed  mmm  . 
veixnmd  ^trdr^  ties  with  theip  fmitzes  and  eoutd^ 
retwm  to  tfmi^  tempomHty  ov  permnmtlyt  if  theijp 

•    '  ■        ■        ■  * 

-The  tyranny  of  the  mdther- in-law  was  a  major  part  of  the  young 
wife's  burden.    In  households  where  there  were  several 
daughters-in-iaw,  there  was  likely  to  be  intense  friction. 
But  these  tensions  were  somehow  kept  under  control  by  the 
many  authoritarian  features  of  the  old  family  structure.  - 

Ik  Chinese  wmaa  was  expected  to  assume  a  heavy  portion 
of  t?ie  f^ily  Workload. V.  0' Sullivan  quotes  the  Peking  Review 
(March  9,  1973) s* 

In  those  days  ...  there  was  a  saying  which 
likened  a  bride  to  a  pack  horse r  broken  in 
and  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  one.  iVs 
part  of  the  wedding  ritual  when  the  bride 
arrived  at  her  husband's  home,*  she  was  iaade 
I  to  crawl  under  a  saddle  to  signify  her  com- 
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plete  submission  to  workv like  a  beast  o^  burden 
,  until  her  dying  day,;^,.,^  ' 

It  was  only  through  her  f\mction  as  a  breeder  that  she  attained 

what  little  status  she  had  in  society. 

,    ■  ^  •  I.      .    ,       •        ■  • 

While  a  man  6ould  take  additional  wives  or  concubines, 

■  .,   ■  ■  •  ,  ■  .  .  :  •  . 

faithfulness  was  the  rule  for  .women.    Furthermore,  widows 

were  not  allowed  to, remarry.    In  short,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  women,  in  traditional  China  had  few  alteirhatives  from 
which  to  choose.  ' 

women  Supi>orted  One  Another ;    Sometimes  women  , used  the 
support  of  other  women  to  bring  about  some  small  measure  of 
improvement  in  their  circumstances  and  thus  gain  'some  kind  of 
^imited^ control  ov^r  their  lives.    A  woman  treated  unfairly 
by  her  mother-in-law  might  tell  the  women  with  whom  she  per- 
formed  he^chores  of  this  mistreatment.    The  other  wojago, 
would  then  gossip  about,  it,  thus  causing  a  loss  of  face  or 
.embarrassment  for  the  mother-in-law.    This  tac^c  usually  re- 
sulted, in  better  treatment  for  the  daughter-in 

COMPARISON:   In  Wmt  AfHea^  ikmen  had  thei^?  am 
yittqge  aoimoilB  called  rrrCkiH*    SometimeB  rmMH  ' 
,  deotsione  tsere  enfoxKsed  tlmmghinfliotirig  verhat 
.        infliation  of  incite  at  the  offending  pevsms  t^, 

being  OBhomed^  would  tjwn  mike  the  ohmgeB  thzt 
.  phs  mkiri  dmmded, 

TEACBM'S  NOTE:    Ikmen  -used  gossip  to  gain  pswm'  ; 
iHthin  the  family  when  d^pvimd  of  other  sowpoes 
of  personal  power  in  traditional  China.  Latere 
during  the  period  of  militapy  struggle  ^drnd  in  the 
Revolutionary  periods  wdffm%-made  ^11  use  of  their 
ability  to  gain  personal  power  fipmi  the  support  of 
other  wmm  in  what  earm  to  be  known  ae^  "speak 
—  — — bitterness'^  sessions. — Thusy  -a  ^tradition'ms  re^ 


^    ^  ^  ^^^^         ~T   ^  

volutiomzed.    Precisely  because  dit  built  upon  the 
ei^tomary  reliance  pn  female  s^port,  the  praatiae 
as  it  evolved  in  later  yeqrs  ixis  highly  successful. 
Teachers  dhould  keep  this  evplution  in  mind  as  a 
reference  point  when  discussing  the  speak  bitterness 
movermnt  in  the  Contimity  and  Change  section  of 
this  meroi&s. 
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DISCUSSION: 

*    '■■   .    ■  '  ■   ■  .'•      ■•      •       ■    ■  ••     •  ■  •  ., 

Beflqat  an  thsse  questions  in  viHting  op  in  a  grou^*  ■ 

.  "Do  you  think  that  gossip  infZmncea  people  to  dhmg^ 

thMn*  behapioi??  '         f  ' 

-  Emm  you  ev&^  used  gossip  to  gain  power  ovex"  <motf^ 

•  '     pe3?son  01*  per^pna?  .    ..     .  . 

•         -  yho^^other  altermtive  mam  of  inftusnae  wejp4  , 
mktitabte  to  you  ai  the  time? 

.  ..  .         •  -  Skwe  you         used  tha  avqppoiPt  of  oth^.nmibers  of  .     .    '  ■ 
youp  sex  tg  chmg§  something  painjkt  in  ydu^  life?  *.* 

Divorce;    Divorce  was  not  allowed  under  the  marriage 
system  in  feudal  China.    It  was  common  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
bis  wife,  cast  her  aside  apd  take  a  concubine,  while  not  ; 
divorcing  her.    The  majority  of  marrifed  women  accepted  their 
lot  in  marriage.    Th^y  resigned  themselves  to  the  expectation 
that  one  day  they  would  gain  power  through  their  sons  by  be- 
coming  wothers-in-law.^   This  situation  shows  how  limite^women 
choices  were  in  even  the  most  personal  mati;^rs. 

DISCUSSION  :.  .  ,  *  ' 

^  The  double  standard  ^uat  mentioned  aatls  to  mM  the 

*  recLtity  that  there  are  double  atandards  of  various 
sorts  in  U.S,  siHsiety  today,  What  are  som?  Bow, 
if  at  alls  do  they  affect  students'  lives? 

'  ■  ,  .  '  ■  ■ 

^^idowhoods    A  widow,  regardless  of  her  age,  was  not 
allowed  to  remarry.    She  was  supposed  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
memory  of  her  Busband  and  to  serve  his  parents,  with  Whom,, 
she  continued  to  live  after  his" death.    She'  was  expected  to 
be  chaste  and  refrain  from  ^y  behavior  which  might  damage 
~her^  xeputatioh « — fier  ac'tionsr-were -constantly  -wateh^.^  — 
-ing  to  an  old  saying,  "Gossip  h^gs  around  a  widow's  door- 
step,"   One  novelist ^describes  the  situation  of  a  widow 
this 


way: 

V       ■   •  :  ■ 
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Whenever  people  find  a  moment  free,  they  like 
to  watch  what  is  going  on  inside  a  widow's  house, 
-        determined  to  find  something  there  to  keep  idle 
tongues  busy,    ^^en  a  wcsnan  becomes  a  widow,  the 
best  thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  cover  her  face  and 
weep  all  day,  for  the  mcMnent  her  eyes  are  .dry, 
she. is  strongly  suspected  of  smiling,  and  that 
.  of  course  would  show  that  she  is  living  normally 
like  any  other  person.    It  wou3,d  be  best  also  for 
her  not  to  eat  anything  at  all,  for  if  sh|  shows 
a  preference  for  sour  or  spicy  foc^s,  she  is  at 
once  suspected  of  expecting. a  baby.    One  must; 
.admit  ther^  are  more  people  who  like  to  cheat 
-  helpless  widows ^and  orphans  than  who  desire  to 

'   help  thoB.    Otherwise,  how  could  a  healthy  woman 
^  ever  think  of  killing  herself?    Generally  speaking, 

a  widow's  life  is  not  to  be  envied.  29 

Widowed  women  were,  in  fact,  expected  to  die,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  dishonorable  violations  of  their  chastity.  . 
JSven  young  girls  whose  husbands  died  before  the  consummation 
of  marriage  were  supposed  to  conform  to  this  same  strict 

moral,  code. /■  '        .   .  '  v  ■    .  v./. 

In  reality,  the  only  socially  sahctioned  choice  avaiilable 

to  widows  other  than  to  suffer  indefinitely,  was  to  conmiit 
suicide,  usually  by  starvation.    This  act  honored  widows  and 
their  families.    The  government  even  encourage  widow  suicide 
by  giving  an  allotment  of  money  to  the  parents  of  the  widow 
to  build  a  shtlne  to  commemorate  her. 

a' Chinese  writer  who  op^sed  widows'  suicide  gave  a  ^ 
harsh  account  of  a  young  woman's  starving  herself  to  death 
after 4he  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  reactions  of^ her 
parents  to  this  event.    Especially  interesting  is  her  father's 
reaction.    He  takes  th^  matter  lightly  in  the  beginning,  con- 
forming to  tradition  and  ridiculing  his  wife's  grief .  Then 
his  jom^rief  ^sir^^^^ 


bruising  in  a  boat,  and  he  cannot  help  but  wish  that  his 
daughter  were  still  alive.    The  brief  excerpt  Jae low  is  from 
this  novel.  The  Scholar. 
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Mr.  Wang,  the  father  in  this  selection,  was  a  university 
professor  and  a  noted  writer.    Having  been  told  that  his 
son-in-law  was  s'eriously  ill,  he  set  upon  ixia  journey  to  see 
him.  • 


^ERIC 


•  Mr.  Wang  wialked  six  or  seven  miles  to  his 
son-in-law*  s  house,  and  found  the  ^oiing  maa 
seriously  ill^.    A  doctor  was  there,  hut  no 
drugs  were  of  any  avail.    A  few  days  later 
his  son-in-law  died,  and  Wang  mourned  bitterly 
for  him?  while  his  daughter  •  s  tears  must  haye  -« 
moveiS  both  heaven  ai^d  earth-    When  her  husband 
was  in  his  boffin,  she  paid  her  respects  to 
his'  parents  and  her  father. 

•♦Father,"  she  said,  "since  ray  elder  sister's 
husband  died,  you  have  had  to  support  her  at 
.home.    Now  my  husband  has  died,  will  you  have 
to  support  m®  too?    A  poor  scholar  like  you 
can't  afford  to  feed  so  many  daughters! **  \ 

"what  do  you  want  to  do?"  her  father  asked* 

"I  want  to  bid . farewell  to  you  and  my 
husband's  parents,  and  follow  my  husband  to 
the  grave."  ^  .. 

When  the  dead  man ' s  parents  heard  this,, 
their  tears  fe.ll  like  rain.        .  - 

"Child r"  they  cried,     "you  must  be  out  of 
your  mind J    Even  ants  and  insects  want  to 
live —  how  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing? 
In  lif^  you're  one  of  our  household,  in 
death  jjpu'll  be  one  of  our  ghosts.    Of  coi2rse\. 
we'll  look,  after  you,  and  not  expect  y^r 
father  to  support  youl.  You  mustn't  talk  V 
like  thatJ"  . 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  girl.  "Instead 
of  helping  you,  I  should  just  be  a  burden  to 
you,  and  that  would  make  me  unhappy.  Please 
let  me  have  my  own  way.    But  it  will  be  a  *few 
days  before  I  die.    I'd  like  you,  father,  to 
go  home  and  tell  my  mdfcher,  and  ask  her  to 
come  so  that  I  can  say  goodbye  to  her.  Thils 
means  a  lot  to  me.* 

"Kinsmen,"  said  Wang  Yu-huei  to  his  soti- 
in-law' s  parents,  "now  that  I  think  this  over, 
I  believe, . since  my  daughter  sincerely  wants  * 
to  die  former  liusbahd,  .  we  should  letrfief  hiave 
her  way.    You  can't  stop  someone  whose  mind 
is  made  up.    As  for  you,  daughter,  since  this 
ig  the  case,  your  name  will  be  recorded  in 
history.    Why  should  I  try  to  dissuade  you? 
You  know  what  you  must  do.    1*11  go  home  now 
and  send  your  mother  over  to  say  goodby  to  you." 


'  Her  par^nts-in-law  would  not  hear'«>f  this, 
but  Wang  Yu-hu»i  insisted.    He  wen%.str&ight 
home,  and  told  his  wife  what  had  JiJ|)pened. 

"You  must  be'  in  your  dotage I" *she  protested. 
"If  our  daughter  wants  to  die,  you  should  falk 
her  out  oi  it,  instead  of  egging  her  oft,  I 
never  heard  ^of  such  a  thing!"  ^ 

"Matters  like  thepe  are.  beyond| you, "  re- 
torted Wang.         '   /  ' 

When  bis  wife  heard  this,  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks.    She  iKBiediately  faired  ch£Lir 
and  went  to  reason  with  her  daughter,  while  her 
husband  went  on  reading  and  writing  at'htMae  as 
Ke  waited  for  news  of  his  child.    In  vain  did 
Mrs.  Wang  argue  with  her  daughter.    Each  day 
the  girfll  washed  and  combed  her  hair,  and  sat 
there  keeping,  her  mother  company;  but  no  bite 
or  'am>/pasBe^her  lips.    Though  the  old  folk 
begg^Tand  i^lored  her,  and  used  all  the  wiles 
they  cottid— Chink  of,  she  simply  refused  to  eat. 
And  after  fasting  for  six  days  she  had  no 
strength  to  get  up.    The  sight  of  this  nearly ; 
broke  her  mother's  heairt.    She  fell  ill  her^ 
self,  and'  had  to  be  carried  home  and  put  to 
bed.  •  ■  ■ '  * 

When  three  more  days  had  passed,  torches 
appeared'  at  the  second  watch,  and  s<^e  men  ^. 
came  to  knock  at  their  door.  -  * 

"Your  daughter  fasted  for  eight  d^ys/"  they 
announced i    "At  midday  today  she  died."  ' 

When  the  mother  heard  this, -she  screamed  and 
fainted  away.    And ^hen  they  brought^ her  round,* 
she  would  not  stop  sobbing.    Her  husband  walke 
up  to  her  bed .  • 

"Y6u*re  a  silly  old  womani"  he*said.  "Our 
third  daughter  is  now  an  iiaBK>rtal*    what  are 
you  cryfl«^  f6r?    She  made  a  good  death Z    I  only 
v[ish  I  could  die  for  such  a  good  causfe  myself  ," 

He  threw  back  his  head  and- laughed. 

"She  died  well!"  h^  ctied.     "She  died  well I " 

Then  laughing,  he  left  the  room.  - 

Yu  "^u-ta  was  amazed  when  he  heard  of  this 
the  next  day,  and  could  not  help  but  be  sad.' 
Buying  incense  an4  three  sacrificial  offerings, 
he  went  td\^)ay  his  respects  before  her  coffin. 
_This  done £  he  returned  to  the  yamen,  and  or- 
dered his  ci<brk  to  draw  up  a  petition  request-- 
ing  the  authorities  to  .honoiir  this  devoted  . 
widow.    His  younger  brother  helped  to  draft 
the  petition,  which  was  dispatched , that  same  . 
night.    Then  Yu  Yu-chung  took  offerings  and 
sacrificed  before  the  coffin.    When  the  college 


•  -  •  •.  '  ■  * 
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students  saw  their  tutor  show  the  dead  woman 
such  respect,  a  great  many  of  them  also  went  • 
to"  sacrifice.    And  two  i^onths  later  the  autho- 
rities difecreed  that  a  shrine  should  be  made 
and  placed  in  the  temple,  and  an  archway 
^erected  before  her  home.    On  the -day  that 
she  was  enshrined,  Mr,  Yu  invited  the  magi- 
strate to  acccasipany  the- retinue  which  escorted 
the  i^irtifous  widow  into  the  temple.    All  the 
local  gentry,  in  of ficial  robes/  joined  the 
procession  on  foot.    Having  entered  the  temple 
'and  set^the  shrine  in  its  piaffe,  the  magistrate, 
^college  tutors  and  Yu  each  sacrificed.  Then 
the?'  gentry,  scholars  and  relatives  sacrificed. 
The  ceremony  lasted  all  day,  and  they  feaSted 
€tfterwards  in  ^he  Ball  of  Manifest  Propriety. 
The  other . scholars  urged  Wang  to  join  the 
feast,  declaring  that  by  bringing  up  such  a 
virtuoifs- daughter  he  had  reflected  glory  on 
his  clan.    But  by  now  Wang  was  beginning .to 
feel  quite  sick  at  heart,  so  he  declined  td 
join  them.    After  feasting  in  the  Hall  of  . 
Manifest  Propriety,  the.  others  went  hcwae. 

The  next  day  Wang  went  to  the  college  to 
thank  Mr.  Yu.    The  two  brothers  received  him, 
and  kept  hiib  to  a  meal.. 

"i  can't  stand  it  at  hcaner  with  my  wife 
grieving  all  the  time,**  said  mng.    •*!  would 
like  to  go  on  a  trip,  and  I  think  the  best 
place  to  visit  is  Nanking.    That's  a  large 
pr'inting  centre.    I  may  find  stba^ope  to  print 
these  three  books  ot  mine."  ' 

Too  old  to  travel  by  road,  Wang  Yu-huei  took 
a  boat  to  Yenchow  and  the  West  Lake.    The  beau- 
tiful scenery  on  the  way  ma^e  him  grieve  all 
the  more  for  his  daughter^  and  he  travelled' 
'glc^mily  all  the  way  to  Soochow,  where  he  had  to 
'"cha&ge  boats. 

"i:*ve  an  old  friend  at  Tengwei  Hill,**  he 
remembered,  "who  always  li-ked  my  writings* 
i^hy  don't  I  call  on  him?"  * 

He  left  his  luggage  in  qgi  Snn  at  Mountain 
Lake,  and  booked  a  passage  to  Tengwei  Hill. 
It  was  still  the  morning  th^,  and  his  boat 
^wouM  not  leave. Jtill  e5repiri^^    '  l 

"What  places  of  interest  are  there  near 
here?"  he. asked  the  waiter.   "       ■ . 

"A'*c6upl6  of  miles  from  here,  you'll  come 

to  Buchiujiount.    That's  a  lively  spot  ail 

right!"         *  • 

Wang  locked  l\is  door  and  went  out#  The 


street  was  narrow  at  first,  but  after  about  a 
mile  it  widened  out.    He  sat  in;  a  tea-house 
beside-  the  road  to  driiUt  a  Jaowl  of  tea  as  he 
watched  the  boats  f ding  past.    Some  were  large 
craft  with  carved  b^ams  and  painted  pillars t 
and  the  passengers  burnt  inbense  amS  feasted 
all  the  way  to  Huchlu  Mount.    After  a, number  of 
:  ^  barges  came  several  boatloads  of  women.  They 

'  had  hung  no  bamboo  curtains,  .<^ut  wez;e  sitting 

there  drinking^  dressed  in  the  brightest  ' 
,  . .  costumes.- 

"This  Soochow  custom  is  riot  a  gp<?d  one,** 
>      thought  Wang.    "Wc^en  should  stay  in  the 
inner  chambers.  -  whsL  ever  he?ard  of  them 
cruising  up  and  down^ in  pleasure  boats!" 

Soon  he  noticed  a  girl  in  white  on  ©ne 
of  the  barges ,  who  reminded-  him  of  his  » 
daughter.    Then  his  heart  ached,  and  hot  * 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.    Drying  his 
ejres,  he  left  the  tea-house  and  Started  up 
Huchiu  Hoimt.  30 

■  •  ■  .  '  .  ■  "  ^  ■     ■  ■  ■ 

.  ■    '    '        '  ■ 

the  d&mile  of  th^  mdaids,  ^miea&t*,  rmding 
will  help  tf^,  c^px^aiate  mom  fully  ths  ahangBB 
that  have  o(xn4:emd  in  the  Zit^e  of  Chineee  laomen 
oinae  the  BeootMtian, 


DISCUSSIOB:  f 

Was  the  young  txman's  mdeide  an  exprnaaion  ifi- 
depen4ent  pereotml  ahoiae      an  tmtMntir^  reaponee 
'     to  what  aooiet^ repeated  of  he^?   0d8,  que&tion  ie 
quite  philoeophiaal  and  oould  imolve  eoTi&i^mble 
debate,    fheve  ma^  be  no  etewp-out  anm^^ 

'  So,^o  concludei  this  section  on  personal  j^wer,  we  s^e 
that  women  were  highly  limited  in  the  degree,  to  which  they 
could  determine  the  quality  of ; their  lives.    Still,  tiifey  were 
not  totally  without  options  or  outlets.    A  married  woman 

cfould  garne^^he^~support~of  other  women .  ~she  ncouid  also  — 

look  forward  to  increased  power  oVer  family  menders  when  she 
became  a  mother-in-law. r  If.  she  had  forceful  manner,  as  it 
seemed  many  Cliinese  woiqen  did,  she  had  some  success  in  getting 


people  to  obey  her  will,    ht  tlje  least,  her  work  lessened  as 
she  grew  oldfer.    Widowhoodr  however  ,  was  not  a  positive  con^ 
dition  in  ,any  way,  except  perhaps  if  a  womaii  saw  this  as  a 
relief  from  an  oppressive  husband,    Li^e  for  the  Chinese 
woman  was  perhaps  not  totally  joyless,  but  it  was  clearly 
excruciatingly  hard.  , 
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ECONOMIC  POWEH 


Foam  ^eBtions: 


When  thinking  of  ixmen^Q  &!onomip  powex"  in  0i,imt  B&e  if  womn. 
had  omtvot  o^et 


» 


-  getting  help  x>fith  demehtic  tasks  so  tflky  omid  earn  a  liuing. 


1 
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Economic  power  encc3®apasses  the  freedom  to  work  for  pay 
and  control  on^*s  earnings  as  well  as  the  right  to  own  property 
and  dispose  of  it  in  whatever  manner  seems  suitable.  , 

Women  Had  Itittle  Economic  Power  t    in  examining  the 
position  of  Chinese  women,  we  find  that  they  had  little  or 
no  economic  power ,    Most  women  were  completely  dependeht  on 
male  members  of  their  families  for  economic  support.    Further # 
even  in  rich  families,  wonteh  did  not  own  property  and  had  no  . 
inheritance  rights.    However,  by  virtue  of  their  families • 
wealth,  upper  class  women  gained  some  measure  of  economic 
power. 

Upper  Class  Women  Did  Not  Work;    The  seclusion  of  Chinese 
upper  class  wraaen  made  it  unlikely  they  would  work  for  pay 
outside  the  home.    In  any  case,  in  rich  families  there  was 
an  informal  taboo  on  women  working  in  income-earhing  jobs 
since  this  would  be  seen  by  others  as  an  indication  the 
family  ^ould  not  support  them,  and  vouXd  damage  the  sotfial 
dignity  of  the  family.    Women  did  not  even  work* in  their  own 
homes,  as  they  had  servants  to  take  care  of  all  housekeeping. 
CThe  care  of  young  children  was  assigned  to  servants  who  were 
€K©^ame  age  or  slightly  older  than  the  children.) 

Women  Had  Limited  Role  in  Agriculture;    B;^  contifast,  a 
small  percentage  of  lower  class  Chinese  women  had  to  work  for 
pay  in  order  to  support  their  families.    Women  participated 
in  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops,  most  especially .of  rice 
in  the  south.    Still,  their  agricultural  contribution  wa6  not 
a  ma j  or  one . — in  her^-study-of  ^me»  In^  the  country&i^e^f 
China,  Delia  Davih  pointed  out  that:  | 

.^  ithough  wc^aen  did  more-  f armwork  in  the  south 
'  ,  than  in  the  north,  their  agricultural  role  in 

all  but  a  few  localities  was  rather  a  minor  one. 
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Moreover,  wh6n  women  did  do  field-work  it  was 
often  on  a  very  seasonal  basis.    They  helped 
with  the  harvest  especially  in  those  areas  where 
it  coincided  with  the  planting  of  another  crop, 
and  did  secondary  chords  such  as  weeding,  which 
carried  no  prestige.    Except  in  a  few  areas  in 
the  south,  it  remained  the  ideal  that  women 
should ^ot  do  agricultural  work,  and  an  adage 
*     from,  i-liang,  Yunnan,  quoted  by  Buck  probably 
expresses  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  women  in. 
the  fields  at  rush  periods  Which  was  general  in 

Chinas  " 

■**   '  '        .  ■  ,    '  '  '  • 

"In  the  two  busy  seasons  31 
Maidens  may  leav^  their  chambers." 

Dav;lii  concluded  froja  her  study  that  women's  minor  role 
"in  rural  production  ...  had  its  bearing  on  their  status, 
since  in  traditional  China,  i^b  was  productive  woark  which, 
within  the  village  family,  conferred  power  and  prestige." 

Housework  Was  Highly  Demajidings    On  the  whole,  most 
poor  women  were  not  employed.    Their  main  responsifaility  was 
the  bearing  and  rearing  of /children  and  the  car^V^  their 
homes.   .Housework  was  "deananding  and  arduous,"  as  £^  revealed 
heres.'  ■. •  ^      ■     '  ,      •  . 

Providing  meals  did  not  simply^ mean  cooking;  it 
could  include  the  gathering  of  fuel,  the  drawing 
and  fetching  of  water,  the  husking  and  grinding 
or  polishing  of  the  grain,  and  the  preserving  of 
glut  vegetables  and  fruits.    The  processing  of 
grain  was  of ten  spoken  of  by  women  as  the  heaviest 
of  their  tasks.  32 

in  some  families,  the  women  made  beancurd,  fermented 
;alcohol  drinks  and  prepared  tobacco  leaves  for  men's  pipe- 
smoking.    Women  also  made  clothes  at  home,  even  spinning  the 
thread  and  making  the  cloth  used  in  sewing  them.    They  also 


crafted  shoes  out  of  cloth. 

These  activities  and  chores  indicate  that  the  work  women 
did  at  home  had  economic  value,-  eyen  if  the  society  chose  not 
to  se*e  it  that  way .    The  dilemma  of  Chinese  women  becomes 
clear:    Despite  the  economic  value  of  a  woman's  work  inside 
-the  home,  sh^  gained  no  economic  power  for  herself  from  it. 

2i2 
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COMPABISON:    in  nrniy  pTe-industrial  Boaiettesg  inatuding 
th^  aolpniat  Ihdted  States »  wcm&n  perfbi^imd  iMe  fmations 
.   thecb  mm  latev  on  mmd  to       fmtoi^*    Only  then  wbt^ 
these  taaks  reo^gnized  as  halting  eaononda  vahm,  Sc0- 
eve3*,  economsts  am  p^sently  plcuting  cm.  eaonmia  mluej^ 
^ven  a  dollaip  vatuss  on  ixmmi's  work  inside  the  home. 
.         Stilt,  Iwmehotd  tasks  do  not  yet  oonfeJi*  eaonomie  pawev 
on  hou80ifii>ee  in  mst  cases* 

In  traditional  AfHcaj^  women  wei^  imotved  in  faming 
md  trade  —  two  emtiiiities  that  hed  a  clear  ecorwmie 
vatii£t  as  perceived  hy  Af^riaan  ecjciettfi  * 

Limited  Economic  Power  tot  Women  Earning  Money;    In  those 
instances  where  a  peasant  women  earned  money  for  famwork,  she 
gained  a  measure  of  power  vis-^-v/s  her  husband^  and,  especially, 
her  mother- in-law J  that  is,  .there  was  recognition  that  what 
she  had  to  offer  was  worth  some  concessions  on  the  part  of 
these  family  monbers.    Specifically,  where  the  woman  went  out 
to  work,  the  mother-in-law  cooked  the  meals,  cared  for  her 
grandchildren,  and  did  menial  tasks  which  would  usually  l^ave 
been  the  duties  of  the  younger  woman. 

There  were  other  types  of  «work  for  which  some  women  were" 
paid.    This  included  midwifery,  matchmaking,  footbinding,  out- 
side household  or^  domestid  work  and  prostitution.  . 

In  poverty-ridden  traditional  China,  some  wtaaen  were 
forced  to  resort  to  begging  or  prostitution  in  order  to 
survive.    Prostitutes  who  ,served  the  royal*  and  upper  classes 
gained  considerable  personal  and  economic  power.    In  fact, 
the  courtesans  of  old  China  are  said  to  have  lived  luxuriously; 
much  has  been  writtNen  about  them  and  by  them,  and  their 
poetry  is  well  known. 

Some  women  resorted  to  priesthood,  but  their  status  was 
little  eleyated  ab(6ve  that  of  beggars  >    They  sat  at  temples 
receiving  aljns  and  oth^^ 

In  general,  we  npte  that  the  majority  of  women  in  feudal  , 
China  lived  in  poverty.    I^hen  Linda  Gordon  asked  Chinese 
women  about  their  past,  she  found  out  that  "although  their 
individual  stories  were  diffeirent,  th4y  had  one  striking  ! 


thing  in  conaaon;  their  most  moving  memories  were  not  of  their 

specific  suffering  and  oppression  as  women  but  of  the  oppression 

33  ■ 

of  poverty  that  they  shar^  with  their  men.**       This  was  the 
main  reason  why  the  Chinese  immigrated  to  Jiimeric^  and  other 
countries  and  wei*^  willing  to  endure  much  suffering,  as  we 
will  show  in  the  overview  on  Chinese-flmeric^  women. 


A; 


f     '  -  •  .  ■  ■■    •  • 
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POLITICAL  POWER 


FoefU8  Qdestions: 


-  In  what  ways  did  nxmrnn  ^^dn  political  powex*  oa?  influBme? 

-  Vhteh  wmm  had  political  pontsr? 

-  did  most  women  hoi^e  i^  political  pome? 
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In  feudal  China  the  political  power  of  women  was  almost 
non-existent.    Important  decisions  In  the  family,  village, 
and  state  were  made  by  men.    Public  and  civil  service  posts 
were  held  by  men.    Access  to  these  influential  posts  was  to 
be  had  through  family  influence  and  competitive  civil  ser- 
vice examinations,  but  these  were  not  open  to  women. 

In  fact,  the  masses  of  both  sexes  did  not  have  much 
power  since  there  were  no  avenues  for  public  participation 
in  government.    Political  power  was  vested  in  th^  pmperor, 
high  government  off icials  and  a  corps  of  civil  servants. 

Since ^women  lacked  legal  and  property  rights,  their 
only  political  influence  lay  in  their  ability  to  manipulate 
kinsmen.    Occasionally  a  very  strong  wranan  would  gain  con- 
siderable control  in  iier  family.    But  even  then  the  ^eal 
levers  of  power  were  hefd  by  men,  in  the  male  cla^  insti- 
tutions of  the  village  and  in.  the  government  bureaucracy. 

the  Power  of  Empresses;    Nevertheless,  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  highest  position^of  political  power 
held  by  a  woman  was  that  of  ESi^ress^—  either  during  an 
Emperor  *  s  life  or  after  his  death.    For  instance,  the  last 
of  the  Empresses,  the  Empress  Dowager , 'enjoyed  tfemendous 
power,  as  did  the  three  ESnpresses  before  her'.''  Historical 
narratives,  as  well  as  fiction,  reveal  some  glimpses  of 
this  power  and  describe  attempts  ot  intriguing  government 
officials  to  thwart  that  power.    An  examplej  is  contained  in 
a  short  story  dating  to  the  Tang  Dynasty  {618-907)  and 
titled » "Good  Fortune  P^ts  bn  Courage."    m  that  account, 
her  mjesty,  the  EmJ>ress-Rul*er  Wu,  had  the  jprime  Minister 
beheaded,  although  he  was  "innocent  of  the  cHme  of  which 
he  Was  accused.    -His^oung  nephew,  the  banished  Minister 
of  ^Public  Works,  collected  his  courage  and  wtent  to  meet  the 
Empress  to  protest  the  injustice.    This  dialogue  between  the 
fabied  Empress*  and  the  ousted  young  minister  (reveals  the 
^ower  of  the  Empress's  positions         -\  1  . 
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-  "Your  uncle  coaamitted  high  treason,  thus 
violating  the  established  laws  of  the  la,nd, 
and  incurred  due  punishment,"  Her  Majesty 
declared  severely.    "What  do  you,  in  re- 
questing an  audience,  desire  to  say?" 
'    "I  am  here  not  to  complain  against  the 
'grave  miscarriage  o£^ justice  in  the  case 
of  my  uncle,"  he  boldly  replied,  "but  to 
give  counsel  to  Your  Majesty  in  order  -td 
assure  the  safety  cuid  happiness  of  your 
own'  future.    Your  Majesty  came  as  bride  to 
.the  imperial  Li  family  and  became  later 
Empress.    When  His  Majesty  departed  from 
this  world,  you  succeeded  as  ruler,  but 
since  you  are  a  woman  it  was  your  duty  to 
have  nominated  a  minister  of  state  to  act 
as  regent,  and,  when  the  heir  appareiHT^ater 
reached  the  age  of  majority, ^to  permit  him 
to  ascend  the  throne*       emperor,  thus  ful- 
filling both  the  Will  of  Heaven  and  the  hOE>es 
Qf  the  nation.  / 

"To  the  contrary,  not  long  after  the 
lamented  decease  of  His  Majesty  you  elevated 
.the  rank  of  your  own  Wu  family,  ennobled 
several  of  its  male  meiiibets  as'  princes, 
banished  or  ejtecuted  the  members  of  the  - 
imperial  Li  family,  and  \isurped  the  title 
'of  Empress-Ruler,  thus  causing  deep  regret  ■ 
arid  anguish  to  the  whole  nation.    My  uncle, 
who  was  profoundly  loyal  to  the  imperial  Li 
^family,  was  falsely  accused  of  high  treason, 
bringing  death  to  himself  and  to  his  family, 
i  consider  sucJl  a  policy  on  the  part  of  Your 
Majesty  as  very  unwise. and  deplorable.  It 
is  my  humble  hope  that  Your  Majesty  restore _^ 
the  position  of  the  Li  family  r  welcome  the  r 
return  of  the  heir  apparent,,  and  in  acting  , 
in  this  manner  assure  yourself  of  peaceful 
repose  and  the  members  of  the  Wu  family  a 
secure  future.    Otherwise,  I  am  afraid,  the 
situation  will  become  very  unfavourable  to 
Your  Majesty  once  the  whole  nation  is  driven 
into  some  action.    The  rebellion  of  An  Lu-shan 
arid  othtr  s~ln  the  past^should  i5e  -a  warning  ^r 
us,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  Your  Majesty 
to  consider  and  accept  my  words  of  advice." 

"How  dare  you,  you  impudent  young  man,  talk 
to  me  like  thii^?"  cried  tM'  ^press-Ruler  with 
fury,  and  ordered  that  he  be  dragged  away  for 
punishment,  34 


The  rnGSKt  eloquent  fictional  poirtrayal  of  women's  poli- 
tical power  isVo  be  found  in  Li  Ju-Chen'^s  "The  Women  •s  King- 
dom,*' where  womeb  ruled  supreifte..    As  already  mentioned,  it  ^ 
is  .included  among  the  student  reading 'selections.. 

.Swae  palace  maids  exerted  influence  on  the  Kmperor  or 
high  government  officials.    There  were  occasj.ons  when  such, 
w<»D^n  were  responsible  for  the  banishment  or  even  the  death 
of  hi^h  government  officials.    Here  again,  fiction  reflects 
what  iiay  have  happened  in  real  iife,  as  in  the.  short  atory 
"The  Faithful  Handmaid."    The  fomer  maid  of  an  executed 
Prime  klnister  convinced  the  Etaperor  of  his  innocence  and*  / 
t'hus  i^iplicated  severe  punishment  for  the  new  Prime  Minister. 

*       Courtesans,  too,  are  said  to/have  had  much  indirect 
political  pipwer  through  their  contact  with  the  member s|  of 
the  royal  court  and  the  high 'government  officials  who  , 
visited  them. 
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EVENTS  SIGNIFICAfJT  TO  WOMEN  .IN  GHINA 
PRE  ANP  POST ■ PEOPLE • S  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLie  OF  CHINA 


GENERAL 


DATE 


WOMEN 


S 


Establishment  Manchu  Dynasty  , 
Europeans  penetrate  China 

"Treaty  system" 

Taiping  |lebellion» 

Movement  grows  in  South  to  expel 

both  Manchus  and  foreigners . 

Overthrow  of  Manchu  Dynasty, 
Chinese  Republic  proclaimed. 
Sun-Yat-sen  reorganized 
Kuomintang,  -       ■  ^ 

Struggle  for  leadership  ^ithin  - 
Nationalist  Party.  Warlords 
divide  China?  fight  with  each 
other. 


World  War  I 


Chinese  Communist  party 
founded;  included  in 
Kuomintang,  , 

Chiang  Kai-shek  assumea 
leadership  ^  Kucxrointiang 


1644 
1840 

1850-64 
1899 

1911 


1912 


1919 


1:321 


1«925 


Idea  of  Jemale  equality 
championed  ,by  a  few 


Manchu  Dynasty  becoming 
increasingly-  westerrtized. 


Wom&n  participate  in  ife- 
vplutionary  brigades. 
Constitution  grants  women 
the  right  to  education. 

■;Women«s  movement  appears 
*  as  an  independ^t  orga-  / 
nizatlon  of  the  IMay  Fourth 
Movemei^t.    Attack  on  Con-^  • 
fvfcianism.    Movement  for 
women's  rights.  Feminist 
journals  appear. 

Women  admitted  to  Peking 
University.-   feminist     \  ■ 
Wcanen  *  s  Rights '  Assns . 
formed  in  ipajor  cltie%. 
<Call ^for  women's  suffrage  ■ 
and  equality.    Active  par-  ' 
txcipation  and  call  for 
national  liberation. 

Ideas  Of  sexual"*  equality 
accepted  by  urban  intel-  i 
ligentsia. 

Woraeft's  movement  split  intp 
— ^pacif  i  St  &  who  -empha  &i?ed^ 
and-jworked'  on  social  welfare 
and  educational  issues  and 
(b)  activists  who  partici- 
pated either  in  CoMnunist 
oir  Kuomintang  activities.  .  ' 
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GENERAL 


DATE 


WOMEN 


Defeat  of  Worker's  Revolution 
by  Chiang  and  purge  of  Coaamu-  , 
nists  front  Kuc^intang.  Red 
Aroy  formed.    Civil  warl>egins. 

Japan  seizes  £fahchur:ia  from 
China,.  ^ 


The  j^ng  March  -  Mao  leads 
"  Communist p  to  Yenan. 


Japan  invades  China.  Alliance 
between  Natioxmtists  and 
Communists  to  defeat  Jap&n.  • 
World  War  II. 

■  -  . 

Communists- and  Nationalists  ' 

resume  fight.  .  ^' 

,,.       .       •    ..,  ••.,*, 

End  of  World  War*  II  -  Japanese 
withdrawal-  frcMB  China. 

Maoist  victory,  over  ^uomint^ngj 
ProGlaniati<m  of  People's  Re- 
public of  china*       ■  :\- 

Chinese  ,trobp§  support  Nosrth 
Korea  in  Korean  War ..         ,  * 


1927 


1931 
# 

1934 
1937 


First  Five  Year  iPlaii 


1-  r 


1941 


1945  ? 

1949 
Oct. 


1950 
1951 
1953 


"Let  a  Hundred  Flowers  ^.Bloom"  i 
Period  of  political  relax- 

ion  ?  bi tter  critic i sm  r e su 1 1 s 


^'^^-Mjio  halts  political  relaxation 
wlien  Coiranunist  principles 
attacked. 


1956 


1957 


Women  activists  executed^ 
Women's  associations  de- 
stroyed. . 


Kuomintang  adopts  civil 
code.    P'rinciple  of  free- 
dom of  marriage  and  divorce 
stated.  f 

Wqmen  recruited  into  Red 
Army.    •Speak  Bitterness" 
sessions • 

Women  participate  in. fight 
against  Japan  through  de- 
monstrations and  actual 
combat. 

Women  strike  <  i.h  cotton-  mills 


Radical  change  in  women's 
position  as.  Communists  ' 
legislate  hew  laws. 

New  Marriage  Law. 


Campaign  to  enforce  new 
woman's  rights". 

Retrenchment  in  women's 
movement.    Production  quotas 
take  precedent  over  feminist 
demands . 


Purge  from  party  of  Ting 
Ling,  women's  rights 
leader. 
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.  GENERAL 


Great  Leap  Forward.    iVt tempt" 
to  increase  production . 
Communes  organized,  small 
local  factories  built. 


■  Cultural  Revolution?  in- 
creased emphasis  on  revo- 
lutionary thought.  Country 
on  edge  of  civil  war  ;  army  • 
restores  order. 

Soviet  and  Chinese  troops 
in  skirmishes  along  border. 
Mao  begins  rapproachement 
with  U.S.  ^  ' 

Death  of  Mao  Tse-  tung. 
Chairman  'Hua'Kuo-feng 
'^edds  China. 


1 


DATE 


WOMEIN 


1958 


1966 


1969  V 


1976 


/Sotal  mobilization  of  man 
and  woman  power.  More 
day  care  centers,  push  to 
f r^e  women  from  housework, 
so  they  can  participate 
in  workr, force. 

Woaien*s  rights  become  sub-* 
, ordinate  to  class  struggle , 


I 
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'  -  '   T^Q,  Overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  ■ 

By  the  mid 9th  century  the  traditional  political,  social 
and  economic  system  of  Chiha  weakened.    Western  influences,  in"!- 
cluding  imperialism  and  the  indus<trial  revolution,  coupled  with 
the  degeneration  of  the  ruling  classes  hastened  this  decline. 
The  Taiping  Rebellion  (1850  to  1864),  on^  of  China's  worst  civil 
wars ,  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  oteder •  Tfie 
philosophy  of  the  Taiping  rebels,—  including  communal  property 
ahd  the  equality  of  women  and  men —  came  tp  fruition  in  the 
People's  Republican  1949.  % 

Political  unrest  continued  into  the  20th  century.  Young 
people  began  to  question  the  absolute  authority  of  the  family, 
*which  was;the;mbst  powerful  social  instjftution  of  traditional  . 
China.    Adherei^s  of  this  "fainily  revolution"  called  for 
^choice  of  marri|fge ^partner,  freedom  of  association,  ajid  sexual 
.equality.-  ^  ;      .    '  \      -  .-.  ^ 

The  "family  revolution"  coincided  with  a  political  revo- 
lution aimed  at        ovea^throw  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,     in  19 l4  progressive  forces  from  the "South  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  emperor  and  established  a  republic^ 
1912  a  popular/ revolutionary  leader  from  a  Christian  family, 
sun  Yat-sen,  ^ecame  the  first  pr^sid^rit  of  the  new  Chi^iese  ^ 
republic.      f      ^'  '         .      /■',    ■"  ■  /  .' 


The  Years  o:l^  Transition 

$un  Yat-sen* s.  political  theory  was  embodied  in  the  Three 
People's  Principles:    nationalism,  or  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  democracy^  or  the  people's  rights;  and  guaranteed 
livelihood,  or  the  people's^ tight  to  food  and  work|     Sun  als^ 
established  the  party  called  the  Kuomintang  in  the  South, 
But#  peace  did  not  come-  to  China  in. his  lifetime  because  of  y 
continuous  fighting  among  strong  warlords  —  military  men 
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from  all  sections  of  China. 

Although  Sun  considered  Coiamunisin  unsuitable  for  China, 
he  accepted  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  the  Chinese 
CoMnunist  Party  in  1920^  in  order  to  resist  the  warlords  ^d 
unify  the  country,  .  V 

Coinciding  with  Sun* s  years  of  guidance  was  a  search  for 
a  new  culture  to  replace  Confucianism.    This  was  call^  the 
May  Fourth  Movement. .  University  students  and  other  youth  who 
joined  this  and  similar  movements  often  demonstrated  against 
and  confronted  Chinese  govermiierit  officials 

After  Sun's  death  in  1925,  a  young  Nationalist,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  took  oveg^ leadership  of  the  Kuomintan|.    Chiang  ^s 
a  conservative  Nat:ionalis|:  and  a  militarist  who  endorsed  tral- 
ditional  Confucian  beliefs.    He ^ was  supported  by  the  old 
Confucian  jgentry  and  the  new  merchant  middle  class. 

The  Nationalists,  opposed  basic  social  reform  an^ wanted 
to  stop  the  Coitauunists  who  were  working  to  destroy  the  power 
base  of  the  bourgeoisie,  .tjhe  gentry  and  the. military.    In  • 
1927,  S^iang  launched  a  counter-revolution  within  the 
Kuomintang,  and  purged  t^ie  government  of  all  Communists,- 

This  oppression  of  the  Communist  Party  calle^for  a  new 
policy  and  an  idealistic  and  energetic  Mao  Tse-tung  supplied 
it.    Mao  had  already  put  together  a  peasant  army  and  now  he 
urged  the  Communists  to  shift  their  power  base  from  eijy 
workers^ to\ the  countryside.    In  the  period  that  followed,  Mao 
developed  Aactics  that  are  still  used  by  many  revolutionaries 
thfe  world  over*    Combining  a  formula  for  guerrilla  warfare 
with  a  progiam  of  land  reform, ^ mass  re-education  and  organi- 
zation, Mao  Wnd  his  Red  Army  struggled  against  Chiang  and  the 
Nationalists uKuomintang) , 

In  1934  Wo  and  his  Red  Army  (also  called  the  8th  Route 
AB&y)  led  theVcommunists  on  wliat^  i    nbw  calle*  the  Long^  March. 
This  march  syiiibolizes  for  the  Chihese  the  bravery  and  perse- 
verance of  the\  Communists.     Pursued  and  harassed  by  Kuomintang 
troops,.  lOCapp  Ji®^  Army  troops  left  their  base  in  South 
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Central'  China  €o  seek  refuge  in  the  rocky  hills  of  Yenan, 
7»O00  miles  to  the  north.    Fighting  as  they  marched,  only  a 
tenth  of  the  Army  survived.    In  Yenan  this'tp\jgh  group  ere-  ' 
a ted  a  revolutionary  base  from  which  many  of  Mao* s  ideas  were 
tried  and  expanded.    Many  Chinese  were  attracted  by  the  goals 
of  the  Communists  in  this  period  and  joined  Mao  at  Yenan. 

From  1937  to  1941  the  Communists  and  the  Nationalists 
had  an  uneasy  partnership  in  the  fight  against  the  Japanese 
in  World  War  II.    But,  by  1945  full-scale  civil  war  erupted - 

During  thirty  years  of  military  struggle  and  turmoil, 
poverty  and  suffering  continued  to  be  the  lot  of  most  of  the" 
Chinese  population.    Thousands  of  people  were  driveh  from  their 
homes  by  warring  forces  and  became  refugees.    Thousands  of 
communists  were  murdered  by  the  Nationalists  and  many  govern- 
ment officials,  feudal  landlords*  warlords  and  other  members 
of  bourgeois  families  were  killed  by  the  Communists.  Brutap.ity 
was  reported  on  both  sides.    For  iPour  bloody  years,  th|  Coromu- 
^nists  steadjily    expanded  their  hdild  on  the  countryside  until 
in  1949,  in  the  final  months  of  the  war,  as  Mao  later  put  it, 
"the  cities  fell  like  ripe  fruit."    Mao *s  victory  ended  almost 
50, years  of  warfare, 

\  .  .  '     .   . 

The  Years  of  Revoiution 

■    ■  ■  •  .  V 

Through  a  series  of  planned  reforms,  the  Ccmaaunists  set 
out. to  turn  China  from  an  underdeveloped  country  intp  a 
powerful  Communist  state.     Progress  in  this  regard  has  been 
uneven,    A  few  major  policies  should  be  mentioned  since  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  student's  readings.  , 

1,  Mao's  policy  of  collectivization. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  agricultural  production,- 
individual  land  ownership  has  given  way  to  collective 
•fcultivation  of  crops.    Factories  also  cameunderv  ■ 
collective  ownership.    This  collectivism  often  w^s 
accomplished  through  the  process  of  thought  reform 
aimed  at  eliminating  any  '*boiij?§eois,  individualist" 
.  \         ideas  the  Chinese  might  harj?^. 
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2«  "Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom." 

In  1956  Mao  decided  to  court  the  educated  scientists 
and  technicians  by  relaxing  his  censorship  of  free 
"  thought.    His  slogan  "I<et  a  hundred  flowers  bloom,  let 
a  hundred  schools  of  thought  contend*'  backfired  when 
many  Chinese  took  this  opportunity  to  strongly  criti- 
cize his  regime,    Mao  ^then  sharply  halted  this  polipy 
and  initiated  new  "thought  reform"  sessions. 


3.  T&e  Great  I^ap  Forward. 


i  J, 


^  4.  The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution.  ; 

In  1966  there  was  an  effort  by  Mao  to  reinforce  the 
values  of  the  Revolution  in  a  population  that  was 
becoming  set  in  its  ways.    Communist  leaders  with 
capitalistic  tendencies  were  berated ,  hordfes  of  Red 
Guard  (Mao •s  own  forces)  travelled  thirough  the  country 
reiterating  Mao*s  thoughts  from  his  "Little  Red  Book**  - 
'fc      and  seekindf  out  dissidents.    The  country  came  close 
to  civi'l  war  and  the  army  had  to  be  called  to  quell 

 ,      outbreaks  of  fighting.    Profound  ideological  differ* 

ences  appeared  )Detween  the  radicals  and  the.  pragmatics; 
these  differences  continue  today. 

A ^period  of  moderation  followed  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  Premier  Chou  En-lai  launched  a  policy  of  reconciliation 
with  the  United  States  and  Japan.    Today  many  Americans  visit 
China,  although  their  travel  usually  is  cont replied. 

Since  Mao's  death  in  1976,  China^has  beeii  led  by  Party 
Chairman  Hua  KuO-fen^g^/        "is-  trying  to  cbhsol.idate  China  -  -  - 
.behind  his  leadet ship. 
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In  1957  Mao  att^pted  to  speed  up  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic progress  by  mobilizing  the  energy  of  the  people 
in  new  ways.    In  this  period,  back-yard  steel  furnaces  J 
were  built »  18  hour  work  days  were  tried,  and  people  | 
were  forced  to  live  in  large  urban  and  rural  ccmBHunes 
in  an  attempt  td  efficiently  coordinate  their  tii^  and 
their  labor.,  The  Q^at  Leap  Forviard  failed  and  eco- 
nomic progress  actuary  lost  as  muJph  as  a  decade  of      -  v 
growth,  causihg  some  .thecal 1  this  period  the  "Great 
Slide  Backwards . "  *  In  these  years,  however,  women  were 
included  in  the  work  force  and  society  was  restructured 
to  allow  them  to  leave  their  ^cmies. 
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student  Learning  Materials;  Traditional 


Balden,  jack.    China  shakes  the  world.    New  Yorks  Monthly 
Review  Press,  L970.  -  524pp,    Paper.  $4.95. 

"A  joufnalist's  first-hand  account  of  the  Chinese >  » 

pivil  war  from  1946-1949.    Gives  a  detailed  account  of 

hbth  peasant  life  and  reactions  to  the  societal  turmoil. 

Excellent  chapters  on  women  and  revolution."  (Young, 

p.  249.)  • 

-      Gold  Flower's  story  (pp.  275-307),  - 

In  pages  275-288  'Gold  Flower  describes  the  early  years 
of  her  life,  her  romantic  love  for  the  youthful  Li- 
•    pao,  het  artanged  marriage  to  an  old  man,  her  attompt 
^        to  commit  suicide  rather  than  go  through  with  the 
^  'marriage,  her  reluctant  surrender  to  her  mother's 

•  .  .  will,  and  .her  marriage  to  a  man  she  Cjame  to  hate  an^ 

de.test. 

-This  is  a  very  popular  reading  for  young  people. 
'  -    It,i$  also  available^  as  a  pamphlet.  Gold  Flower ' s 

sherry:  a  peasant  ^oman 'in  the  Chinese  revolution.  " 

•  .    SoaerviUe,  Mass. :  New  England  Free  Press,  n-d.  43pp. 

Pa^ef.-   $0.60  from  the  publisher,  60  Union  Square, 
s6mei^ilie^214^.    Appropriate  page  numbers  here:  1-14. 

Chan  Tsao.    bream  of _ the  red  chamber.    Nevf  York:  Twayne  7'^^- 
Publishers,  1958,  z 574pp.    Hardcover.  ^ 

A  novel *about  an  extended. family,  the  House  of  Chia, 
in  18th  century  China.'  The  family  "is  a  world  in  itself, 
complex  and  fascinating,    its  population  consists  of 
those  who  serve  and  those  who  are  servedl ..There  are 
hundreds  of  people  altoge€her,  and  each  of  •  them  manages 
^     somehow  to  be  an  i'ndividU|^l  at  the  same  time  that  he  (or 
she,  for  women  dominate  the  plot)  maintains  relations  with 
the  whole  society. . (Mark  Van  Doren's  introduction,  v) . 

^  Two  central  figures  in- the  novel  are  Pao-yu  and  Black 
Jade.^    Biiaught  up  in  an  upper  class  household,  their,  lives 
reveal  tl^  concern  of  wealthy  families  for  the  well-being 
of  girls  as  well  as  boys.    But  there  are  limits  imposed 
by  the  society.     "It  is  a  human  organism  that  must  obey 
'   .     th?  laws  of  its  own  survival?  and  it  does  so  no  matter 
whaAi- individual  gets  in  its » way."     (Introductidn,  v.) 

Of  special  interest  are  chapters  3  and  54-57.  Chaptet 
'    '    3  describes  Black  Jade's  ihtroduction  to  her  powerful 

*  »    'g*faiidmother  axjd  her  first  meeting  with  Pao-yu.  Chapter 

54 'concerns  Black  Jade*s  illnes's  and  the  matriarch's 

"  '  ~~  j^^^^  — Ch^ter  55  lie  

Scribes  Pao-yu *s  illness,  the  concern  of  the  household 
for  his  well-being,  and  Black  Jade's  fears  Of  lasting 
separation  ^rom  Pao-yu",    chapter  56  concerns  the  inr 
trigues  for  Pao-yu '«  arranged  marriage  with  another 
'  womati.    In  chapter  57,  Pao-^  and  Precious, Virtue ' are 
married  and  cogie  to  Ibv^  each  other,  while  Black  Jade 
•  'dies.  '" 
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^  t- 
^\    The  above  readings  are  particularly  xevealing  of  the 

»   power  of  the  grandmother  and  the  powerlessness  of  the 

-two  young  lover who  resemble  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Chang  Hsin-cHang,  comji,    Chinese  literature;    popular  fiction 
and  dr^a .    Edinburgh:    University  Pr4ss,  1973.    4^6  pp.  Hard- 
cover. 

-  'Anonymous.    '*The  shrew*  (pp.  32-55).. 

A.  humorous  tale  of  a  " sharp- tongued**  young  woman's 
girlhood,  her  arranged  marriage,  and  how  she  outraged 
her  husband  and  his  family  by  her. ways.    The  marriage 
is  renounced  and  she  decide^  to  become  a  nun.  The 
tale  illustrates  how  a  woman  gains  power  through  her 
quick-witted  speech,  a'^  common  theme  in  traditional 
Chinese  literature. 

-  Li  Ju-chen.-    "The  women's  kingdom**  {pp.  421-466)  . 

A  satirical  narrative  about  a  kingdom  of  women  where 
sex  roles  are  reversed.    "The  men  wear  skirtis  and 
tunics  and  call  themselves  women  and  run  the  house- 
-  i •  hold,  whereas  the  women  wear  boots  and  tall  hats,  call 

themselves  men,  and  preside  over  public  affairs." 

A  young  merchant  finds  himself  in  this  kingdom  and 
; '     thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to'  sell  a  lot  of  cosmetics 
to  the  women,  but  he  gets  a  big  surprise*  as  he  is ^ 
chosen  to  be  the  royal  concubine.    He  is  forced  to 
undergo  an  elaborate  program  of  feminizations  his 
feet  are  bound,  his  ears  pierced,  his  face  shaved  and 
powdered.    He  suffers  severe  pain  and  extreme  hrnnili- 
ation.    The  st:ory  was  intended  to  be  a  criticism  of 
these  beautification  practices  and  of  the  traditional 
Chinese  view  of  wc^en's  role  in  society. 

Kyrdal,  Jan.    Report  from  a  Chinese  village,    l^ew  York:  Viiiage 
Books,  J.972.    '374  pp.    Paper.     ?2.95.  ,  '  '* 

In  a  rather  lengthy  introduction,  Myrd^l  explains  his 
reat^ons'  for  doing  this  book  of  interviews  with  people  in 
a  northern  Chinese  village  in  1962,  as  well  as  his  methods, 
biases  and  cautions  about  the  personal  accounts.  This 
material  is  relevant  to  our  concern  with  oral  history. 
After  a  description  of  the  village,  the  villagers  speak 
for  themselves*     Part  IV  {|ip.  203-242}  deals  with  women. 
This  book  is  considered  a  valuable  reading  for  the  transi- 
tional pariod  in  China ,^  for  teachers  as  we IJ.  as  students. 
It  also  is  informative  about  traditional  China. 

"Chia  Ying-lan,  th^  one  who  was  soldr  aged  53"  (pp.  203- 
205). 

A  very,  short  reading  about  a  woman  whose  poor  family 

  married  her  at  a„ young  age.   „Her  husband  bee 

ed  to  opium  smoking;  she  was  able  to  find  work  to  feed  • 
herself  and  her  young  daughter  until  her  "husband  sold 
them  both  to  pay  off  his  opium  debts.    She  describes  _ 
her  relationship  with  the  man  who  bought  her,  his.  death, 

and  consequent  changes  in  her  life.  .  • 

^  ■  ■  ■  ,     .       ■  ■■  ■ 

>  ,    ■*   '  ■  .  .  ,  ■  ■  -  ■ 
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This  is  a  good  reading  to  use  with  the  digging 
activity  for  aspects  and  degrees  of  power, 
"Tu  Fang-Ian,  'Don't  hang  us,  fatherl/'  aged  56" 
'     (pp.  206-211) . 

In  the  first  part  of  this  short  reading,  this  woman 
.     tells  of  her  childhood  suffering  from  poverty,  in- 
tensified by  her  father's  gambling  and  drinking.  She 
tells  of  her  bound  feet,  arranged  marriage,  niamerous 
child-births  and  deaths,  and  other  sufferings. 

This  is  another  good  reading  to  use  with  the 
digging  activity.    It  can  be  analyzed  lihe-by-line 
for  manifestations  of  power  and  the  lack  of  power,  - 

The  second  part  of  the  reading  describes  changes 
after  the  revolution.    The  teacher  will  want  to  leave 
this  part  for  the  change  peri,od.  t  . 

Wei  YU-hslu.    My  revolutionary  years;,    the  autobiography  of' 
Madame  Wei  Tao-ming .    New  York j    Charles  Scriiajier^s  Sons,  1943. 
238  pp.    Hardcover.    Out-of-print.  r 
Being  rebellious  and  spirited  by  nature j  the  author 
participated  in  the  1911  Revolution  that  overthrew  the 
reactionary  Manchu  dynasty  and  put  in  its  stead- a  .inode^ 
Chinese  Republic.    As  an  active  member  of  the  Kuomintan^^ 
when  only  15  years  old,  as  a  renowned  lawyer,  as  one  of 
the  first  women  to  be  involved  in  Chinese  Iforeign  affairs 
before,  during,  and  after  World  War  I,  and  as  a  worker  for 
China  during  its  hostilities  with  Japan,  Madame  Wei  TaO'^  . 
taing  is  an  inspiring  example  of  an  indefatigable  Chinese 
feminist  and  revolutionary.*  _  r 

'         -     Chapter  1,  "An  infant, rebel"  (pp.  1-16)1 

The  childhood  of  a  girl  from  a  wealthy  Mandarin  family 
in  the  early  20th  century  is  descril^d  in  this  chapter * 
It  is  revealing  of  life  in  an  upper;olass  family  and 

the  feelings  of  female  members  of  the  household. 

P  .    ..  .       ■  ; 

Wu  Ching-tzu.  The  scholars,  trans. ^ Yang  Hsien-yi  and  Gladys 
Yang.  New  Yorkl  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1972.  692pp.  Paper. 
$3.95. 

An  iSth  century  novel  which,  like  Dream  of  the  red 
chamber ,  is  considered  one  of  the  landmarks  in  tl7e  develop- 
ment  of  the  traditional  Chinese  novel.    This  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  English  translation. 

The  scholars  was  and  is  known  for  its  feminist  con- 
cerns^I    in  this  novel,  the  authbr  portrayed  educated  women 
•    equal  to  men,  and  presented  numerdus  strong-willed  women. 
He  satirized  particularly  a  scholar  who  rejo^ices  that  his* 
daughter  ""died  ^an  honorable  ^eath  .~       yy  ^ — ^ _ 

"Shen  Chiung-chih  sells  her  poems  at  Lucky  Crossing 
bridge"   (pp.  509-525).  ' 
A* strong-willed  woman  escapes  from  concubinage  and 
attempts  to  support  herself  by  .selling  her  poems  in 
Nanking.    The  selection  begins  with  Shen  Chiung-chih ' s 
arrival  with  her  father^,  a  modest  scholar ^  at  the  house; 
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of  a  isalt  merchant,  to  whooi  she  is  to  be  given  in  • 
marriage..  ^'Jhen  she  realizes  that  the  merchant  intiends 
*    .      instead  to  take  her  as  a  cphcubine,  she  escapes  and 

lives  for  a  while  by  selling  her  poems.    She  is  later 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  return  her  to  her  "husband,** 
but  the  att^pt  fails  through  her  intelligent  maneuvers. 
"The  widow's  suicide"  (pp.  600-604). 
This  episode  was  intended  by  the  author  to  b6  a 
critician  of  the  tradition  of  widow  suicide,  a  criticism 
brought  out  through  the  father,  Mr.  Wang.    Although  he 
first  celebrates  his  daughter's  virtuous  conduct,  lie 
%    later  comes  to  regret  it,  and  in  this  way  the  author 
scorns  Mr.  Wang  and  others  of  his  ilk.    Discussion  of 
the  mpisode  should  bring  out  the  author's  point  of 
view.    Note  also  the  social  supports  for  this  practice 
fr<»a  the  academic  community,  the  local  gentry  and  the 
authorities.    Note  who  dissents  froa  this  practice: 
'  the  girl's  mother J  her  parents-in-law. 

Yen,  W.W. ,  trans..   Stories  of  old  Chin^.    Hong  Kong:    The  Com- 
mercial Press,  Ltd.,  1974.    178  pp.    Hardcover.  $4.2.5. 

"This  collection  consists  of  twenty-two  short . stories 
writ.ten  in  the  Tang,  Sung,  Ming  and  China ^,(Manchu )  dvnas ties 
covering  a  period  of  1300  years.    The  charac^lJ^s  portrayed 
...are  representative  of  many  facets  of  thei  lijfe  of  old 
China."     (-Publisher's  note).    Dr.  Yen  translated  the  stories 

1942.    The  language  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow. 
-     .Chiang  Eahg.     "The  Iieartless  Idver"  (pp.  7'-20) . 

A  short  story  about  the  tragic  love  between  a  high 
governme^it  ,of  f  icial  and  4  young  courtesan.    Her  ghost 
haunts  him  after  her  death,  spoiling  his  subsequent 
\relationships  and  almost  driving  him  insane. 

^  The  .  story  ijeveals  some  mysterio\is  power  of  the 
courtesar^. 

Andnymou^v    "Good  fortune  waits*,  on  courage"  (pp.  21-26) . 
,   .  A  short  story  describihg  the  power  of  the  empress  and 

the  intrigues  in  the  imperial  household  and  among  the  ' 
ministers.  -  A  good  illustration  of  the  political  power 
of  women  in  old  China. 

Audiovisuals  ' 

City  of  Cathay.    1961.    Color.    25  minutes.    Free  from  Chinese 
tinformatxon  Service,  159  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

The  camera  follows  a  37-foot- long  scroll  originally 

Filled  with  a  wealt^tH^  detail 
the  scroll  gives  a  sense  of 


painted  in  11th  oentury . 
about  jjeople's  daily  life,  t! 


reality  to  what  may  otherwise  seem  too  far  removed  from 
X  students.  It  gives  the  impression  that  women  were  largely 
.  absent* from  this  bustling  scene,  as  it  shows  only  a  few 
upper  class  women  who  were,  indeed,  secluded.  You  will 
need  to  remind  students  that  poor  women  did  not  stay  at 
home  (see  the  overview^  ^ 

2Si         .  t 


Peking  remembered .    1967.    Color.    40  minutes,    $30.00  rental 
from  Macmillan  Films,  Inc.,  34  !4ac^ue stern  Parkway  3outh, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

Using  a  combination  of  still  and  motion  photography, 
this  film  can  be  used  to  give  a  feeling  for  life  among, the 
upper  classes  in  Peking  near  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
One  part  concerns  the  Empress  Tzi^  Hsi ' and  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussing  this  exceptional  example  of  women's 
political  power. 

A  town  by  the  Yangtze.    1971.    Color.  ,  10  minutes.    $10.00  from 
Pictura  Films  Distribution  Corporation,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.     10011.  . 

A  beautiful  film  which  will  give  students  a  feel  for  . 
village  life  in  traditional  China  as  farmers,  fishers, 
;  housewives,  and  others  go  about  their  daily  chores . '  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remind  students  of  some  of  the  harsher 
realities  which  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  this  life. 
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Comepta  to  Define: 
proletariem 

NaHomlisi 
iMdustritiHzat'ion 
vevolMtian 
\  equality 
Woffufm  Dynasty 
Kuomintang 
womn^B  rights  1 
emmaipation  ^ 

radical 


TMCBER'S  NOTE:  To  intro^uoe  thB  mit^  collect 
piatwpee  of  XM^neee  women  today*  ■  (Some  souroee: 
poetere  frm  Ckimae  bookstoreB;  magazines^  euah 
aB  '^Ckina  PiatoHah  Ckina  Today, )  Bang  iM 
pi.Qtwfe8  oTow^  the  Tocm  <2?id  ctak  the  ei^udents  to 
identify  indications  of  change,  in  the  activities 
ov  physical  c^peamnce  of  the  women, 

Xou  may\a%60  show  th&  film  Frm  Wax'  to  Hevo- 
lution  which  is  an  es^ellent  portrayal  of  thS 
military  struggle  i^  China  that  is  especially  ^ 
revealing  of\  the  ha^sh  realities  of  war.    It  is 
^useful  not  only  for  its  information.^  value ^  but 
'also  for  its  visual  revelation  of  the  context 
widhin  which  wot^n's  roles  were  changing.. 


INf'IiUBNC^IS  BEHIND  CHANGE 

Change  for  women  in  China  has  been  dramatic.    Any  change 
looks  dramatic,  of  co\irse,  in  compar4.son  to  Chinst's  "hitter 
past"  when  the  social,  economic  and  political  systems  depended 
upon  women's  oppression  and  exploitation.    However ^  we  can  see 
how  truly  dramatic  change  has  been,  when  we  compare, the  signi- 
ficant power  of  women  in  China  and  their  extensi-ie  participa- 
tion in  every  aspect  of  their  society  with  the  power  and  par- 
ticipation  of  women  In  other  nations.    In  fact,  the  position 
of  women  in  modern  (Jhiha  is  a  unique  ejcample  of  the  result  of 
a  nation's  commitment  to  equal  status  for  women  and  men.  China 
sees  women's  liberation  as  one  as^ct  of  revolutionary  change; 
it  does  not  separate  the  strugglesjbf  women  from  i|;s/n^ional 
goals.  .     '■  Y 

As  advanced  as  China  seems  in  respect  to  the  itatus  and 
power  of  women,  we  will  find  that  some  traditional  restraints 
still  remain.  *  ;  ' 

\^...S%ce  th^.  j^irst  struggles  for  women's  rights  began  long 
before  the  Commun4.St  Party  came  to  power,  we  will  begin  this 
\  overview. with  the\ period  between  .the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
^.ynasty  in  1911  and. the  complete  victory  of  the  Communists  in 
1^49.    This  time  spah  will  be  called"  Xhe  Years  of  Transition. 

\      The  esf:ablishment  of  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
China  in  X9li49  t,o  the  present  will  be  called  The  Years  of 
Revolution.        ^  • 


Before  students  look  at  the  position  of  women  in  modern 
inla,  they  should  gain  some  i:^nderstanding  of  the  major  events 
jlyears  of  social  and  political  upheavals,  appearance  of  the 
ijeas  oflWCffte  establishment  Of  Conminist^govern- 

lent  kn  1949,  the  Communist  perception  of  women's  roje  and 
position  in  society)  which  brought  about  pressure  for  change  , 
in  the  traditional  life  Of  iromen. 


Years  of  Wars  and  spcial  Upheavals ;    The  late  19th  cen- 
tury until  the  establishment  of  the  communist  government 
(People's  Republic  of  China)  in  1949  were  years  of  extreme, 
upheavals.    The  Manchu  Dynasty- was  broken  and  hew  power 
structures  struggled  to  replace  it.    There  was  civil  and 
class  war  fare «  and  Japan  invaded  China. 

In  these  disturbing  years,  traditional  Chittese  society 
fel^l  apart.    Nothing  was  certain  except  the  f apt  tjiat  the 
old  ways  seemingi^. no  longer  worked.;    Ideas  of  baskc  social 
rekorm  were  hotly  resisted  by  those  who  feared  change.  The 

pa^tterns  of  the  Chinese  were  questioned  and  changed  at 
the  *b^me  time  as  millions  were  physically  uprooted,  by  the 

Ideas  of  Women* s ^Equ^lity;    In  concert  with  the  break-  ' 
dowii  of  th6  o},d  institutions  came  Uie  introduction!  of  new 
ideas.!  '        /'  •'.  '  *  ■     ■     ■        '  •       »     ■  1 

We  have^  already  seen  that  several  Chinese  scholars 
opposed  the  oppressive  conditions  of  women  in  feudal?  China. ^ 
Their  criticism  of  foot  binding,  arranged  marriages r  widow 
suicide  and  other  traditional  practices  awakened  women  and 
men  leader ^  to  the.  need  for  qha!|ige.    These  people  became 
agents  of  change  in  the  new  era^ 

During  the  Taiping  Rebellioh  (1850-1864) ,  women  had  had 
a  chalice  to  agitate  for  changes  in  their  position  and  role  i: 
society.    Large  numbers  of  women  demonstrated,  dmanding  as 
they  did  so    the  abolition  of  foot  binding  and  equality  of 
the  sexes.  -Although  they  were  not  successful,  their  courage 
/became  a  legend,  and  they  set  an  example  for  other  women^  to 
follow  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 
'__  .  Much^  of  this  rebellious  thought  was  inspiregi  by  such  


Western  ideas  as  Democracy,  Communism,  belief  in  the  scienti 
fic  approach,  competitiveness, v the  dignity  of  the  individual 
By  the  end  o;^  the  19th  century,  West^jJn  missionary  schools 
were  infiueQcing  a  niimber  of  Chinese  to  increase  their  cri-' 
ticism  of  traditlTdiialcustoms.    These  critics  talked  about 
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re.forming  the  traditional  family  structui;e,  and  other  edu- 
cated individuals  became  receptive  to  ideas  of  the  ec^uality 
between  the  sexe's.    These  people  followed  the  course  of  the 
suffragist  movement  in  Britain  and 'the  United  States  made 
women 'Sj  rights  an  issue  in  their  struggles  against  tly^oli^ 
Chinese  order.  ,  v 

The  Victory  "of  Coinmunism  in  1949  s    The  culmination  of 
these  years  of  war  and  social  struggles  was  the  victory  of  the 
Red  Army  in  1949  and, the  creation  of  the  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  China,    Under  the  guidance  of  Mao,  the 
Communists  brought  about  vast  Aanges  in  the  structure  of 
the  l,ives  of  the  Chinese.  --Some  of  the  primary ^oals  of  the 
party  were  to  stabilize  China,  to  bring  China  out  of  it^^ 
poverty  and  to  establish  a  communist  way  of  life.    The  Chinese 
feel  that  the  accompli shment'^oT  these  goals  is  still  in  pro- 
cess.    To  them,  1949  was  merely  the  time  of  th^  "Liberation"; 
the  ^Revolution"  still  contii^ues. 

The  Cqmmunist  Perception  of  Women* s  Role  and  Position  in 
society;    ChaThese  ccanmunisra  estkbflished  dramatic  ;iew  guide- 
lines for  women.    These  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional Confucian  ideal.    As  we  hav4  seen  earlier,  Confucianism 
stressed  obedience  and  chastity  above  any  other  female  virtues. 
Communismi viewed  women  as  equal  to  men  and  considered 'the 
.worth  of  both  men  and  women  to  come  from  their  contribution 
to  society,    while  Confucianisih  advocated  passivity  and  sub4 
mission^  Communism  encouraged  involvement  and  placed  a  great  / 

value  on  labor. 

To  illustrate  the  differences  between  Confucian  and 
Communist  ideology -with  regard  to  women,  we  chose  a  dialogue 
betv/een  a  highly  placed  Chinese  official  and  a  young  woman 
who  espoused  the  Communist  view  of  women.     The  selection  is 
chosen  from  .the  autobiography  of  Han  Suyin  ,  Destination 
Chungking.     In  this  incident,  which  occurred  during  the  period 


"9  ,      •  ■  . 

'■•       '  ...        g^...^       .  ■      ^'  • 

f"  •  ■      ■  •  ■ 

f  •  •  .  • 

■  *  ,  .     .  *         *  -  •  . 

of  military  struggle  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Coinmun- 
ists,  a  young  womanr  I<isan,  cbnfron-t^s  the  gbvernjnent  official. 
Bo^  are  at  a  dinner  party  in  Tian :;,^iiyin*s  heme.    The  Chinese 
official  first  talks  against  the  Coio^unists: 

"They  seduce  the  youth w'  They. do  not  practice  th^ 
Confucian  virtues.    They  believe  in  free  love;  woman's 
chastity  is  violated'." 

"A  favorite  accusation!"  sneered  I*isan.     "You  w6uld 
keep  woman's  chastity  sstcred  by  holding  Her  a  slave,  /tp 
be  bought  and  sold*!  with  a  certain  market  value  f9r     ^  . 
virginity  as  for  the  lack  of  it.    In  communist  areas 
there  is  no  prostitution  and  no  concubinage.    Men  and 
women  are  equal  and  freei.    Among  them  there  are  true 
marriagesi  not  contracts  for  the  transfer  of  property." 

"The  young  lady  seems  to  know  a  great  deal  ^out 
free  love/ "the  official  said,  looking  now  at  Lisan. 

She  sprang  up;  her  voice  shook  with  anger.  "Insult 
mei  .  That  is  all  you  can  do  because  you  cannot  answer 
me  I  "^Reactionary I  "    She  spat  the  word,  the  strongest 
'     epithet  in  her  vocabulary.    She  was  crying  now. .  .iSobbing, 
sh&  rujBhed  into  the  house.  \ 

.     .Qliisan  came  out  of  the  house,  a  coat  over  her 
arm.    slie  came  slowly  down  the  steps ,  as  though  making  ^ 
a  stage  entrance.    She  paused  for  the  exact  momeirt  of 
suspense,  then  said,  "I  am  going  away." 

"Where  will  you  go?"    I  asked  {Han  Suyih) .  t 

"To       friends  ..."    Her  face  quivered, 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  Lisan.    It  is  quite         ■ '--^ 
unnecessary  for  you  to  go." 

She  shook* her  head.     It  was  for  her  a  great  dra-  - 
matic  moment.     She  would  be  able  to  say  afterward,  "I 
could  not  stay,  .  After  I  had  defied  a  high  official- 
told  him  the  truth — I  would  have  been  arrested.     1  left 
that  night  alone — on  foot....     I  shall  fi^nd  a  way  yet  to 
go  to  Yenan.     If  they  turn  me  back,  if  they  arrest  me,  I 
shall  make  the  attempt  again.    They  cannot  stop  me  unless 
they  shoot  me  I"  1 

DISCUSSIONt    From  the  emaerpt  dbovej  nctme  sme  ways  ^ 
■ .  ■  Commmism  influmGed  change  in  ckina.  ,  Notioe  Ithat 
Lisan  has  cm  alternative  to  staying  and  being  iarpested 
by  the  gaverrment  offiaiat.    What  did  she  mean  when 

  :  -  sha^aid  that  she  Jikzs^  goi^  ,  

what  altemati^oeB  might  she  Jmoe  if  she  had  Msgraeed 
herself  and  her  family  by  such  an  aot  of  defi^mae?  ^ 
(Suicide,  bedotnir^  ovmrsubhissive  and  over^&on f arming , 
goingioamen^ei^.l^,.  . 


The  government  official  equated  the  new  relationships 
between  men  wid  wmen  with  "fp&e  love, "  Bca^e  the  students 
evei*  hBGO^       a^gtment  that  wmen  wi^l .  beoome  sexmlly 
lopae  if  they  OJ^  given  too 'tsuah  personal  fi^e'edm? .  ■ 

■ .  ■    ■       ■  ■  .    .  ^       •  ' 

TEAQBEB*S  NOTE:    You  jmy  iHsh  to  intxKuduae  tlm  timtine 
of  histovioal  events  and  briefly  desoribe  sme  of  the 
tmjor  events*    Be  sure  to  point  out  -thik^  tfwse  major  .y 
oqourrenaes  were  external  events  which  influenced  / 
fh^  Uvea  atvi  ehpioes  of  the  Chinese,    In  discussing 
Cmmmism;^  remember  that  it  varies  in  form  from  aotmtry 
to  country  and  that  the  Commmist  attitude  towoji^  mrkj, 
family  ar(d  political  poj^tidpation  will  become  clearer 
to  tfm  sinddmts  as  they  study  the  changes  eontirtuities 
in  womn's  power  in  tke  ^ges  ahmd,  . 
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This' section  begins  with  pditicaX  (shangesf because  in 
■  «■       '    «  .  .  *     *  '• 

CosB^unist  Chinci  evei^^thing  is  seen  as  ^emanating  from  poIi~ 

ticaX  events.         a  •  "        -  ' 


Bas  them  been  a  ehange  in  society  *e  ^liidadl  expeetiktidns 
.  of  Chinese  tkmen^  *.  -       »  .  ' 

-     ■  ♦  ,  .  .  V  ■  ■  ^' 

Are  there  changes  in  ths  nature  of  women 's  political  parti- 
..;  cipation?   -..  ■ 

•         Identify:  *•  , 

tikiys  in0whidh  i^omn  achi^M  political  pomr;  ' 

J\ in fluenaee  on  the: 'mture  cf  limen's  current  pqtiticat 
.  ^  •  .    pmser;    ■         '  '  * 

spheres  wl^e  (MnSae  mm&n^s  poHHcat  pomr'h§a  r^t 
\£   ,     increased.     '■>■,■■.  "  .  .1^ 


^2 


ft 


'1/ 


1  *' 


.  ■  I. 
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Years  of  Ttansition     .       :      ,        •  ' 

■^i  ill  ..i^n ,1  »■!    I  L  - 

'        /    TEACBSIi*S  SOTE:   It  is  helpful  to  Use  the  tunelim 

cbi^Hmg  the  discussion  of  the  years  of  transition*    •  ^ 

^ In  order  to  understand  the  process  through  which  women 
in  China  achieved  political  power  ^*  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  dramatic  changes  in  the  political  participation  of  women 
in  the  years  of  transition— the  years  be t^fen  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  order  (Manchu  Dynasty >  and  ti*e  creation  of  the  . 
new  order  (People's  Republic  of  China) .  .  ' 

■  '   '  -    ■  •  ■      -       ■ .  '  ' 

Women  Join  Political  Movements New  ideas  of  women's 
equality  pervaded  the  intellectual  clikate  of  the  late  19th 
century  and  greatly  affected  the  politi^l  roles  of  women. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dy^iasty,  such  leaders  hs 
Sun  Yat-sen  encouraged  an  early  wcaaen's. movement..  By  the 
l^te  192a'9^  many  i^a^  about  bexual.  eguality  accepted 

by  the  upper  class.  .  . 

/   .  The  daughters  of  the  rich  became  educated  and  eagerly 
accepted  the  ideals  of , Western  political  thought.  They 
studied  the  French  Revolution  and  were  introduced  to  the 
ideas  of  ^terx  and.  tienin. '  They  tead  Wesl^ern  literature  and  , 
the  writings  of  the  British  and  Americah  suffrage  movements. 
As  a.  result,  these  educated  •wcaaen  became  quite  political 'aij^^ 
joined  such  student  movements  as  the  "May  Fourth  Movement 
Which  I  was  an  attach  on  Confucianism ^    Women  joined  with  men ■ 
to  Organize  political  unions,  to  stage  mass  demonstrations* 
or  to'  publisif^political  papers.    Young^eople.  of  both  sexes, 
-tpox Remanded  that  ther^^  "family  revolution"  with  sex- ^ 

uaa  equality,  the  choice  of  marriage  partners  and.  a  freedom  • 
of  assocdation.^  Since  the  family  Was  an. important  source  of 
authority  and  power  in  old  cAina,  attacks  agaiEfSt*  this  i^sti- 

■' ,      ■  •    »    2  ■  ' ' 

tution  were  clearly  political  acts.  . 
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Some  women  formed  women's  rights  organizationi^  in  major 
cities  which  were  independent  from  the  activities  of  the  May 
,   ■   .  Fourth  Movement.    They  called  for  suf forage  and  equality. 

Several  organizations  to  pronjote  birtfi  control-*  were  also  formed 
following  a  1922  visit  to  China  by  Margaret  Sanger  ^n  advocate 
^     '  of  Jiirth  control  in  the  U.S.).  '  \  \.'  „ 

,ln  the  mid- twenties,  a  split  in  the  women's  movement  took 
'  place.    One  side  became  non-political,  while  the  other  became 
extremely  political.    Those  with  non-political  inclinations 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  social  welfare  and  education. 
Those /with ^political  motivation  participated  either  in  the 
Kuomintang  or  in  Conanunist  activities.    Therefore -there  were 
some  women  who  .believed  in  reform  within  the  ssrstero  and  Others 
who  believed  in  revolution.  .  -  • 

'*  '  ■ 

Women  ActiMjsts  a^e, Brntafized.s    This  seemingly  gradual 

ascendancy  of  women  into- the  political  life  of  China  was 

abruptly  halted-,  however,  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  tj^i  new  Ibader 

r  >•     of  the  Nationalist  Pair ty  .(Kuc^ntang) .    Chiang  was  a  military    ;  ^ 

man  and  represented  the  contihuing  power  of  the  Cdnfucian 

♦  ■  '     '  ■  ,         ■  .  * 

tradition  whose  advocates  were' fearful  of  the  new. political 

position  of  women.     in*1927  Chiang  initiated  a  regime  of  " 

bi?utality.  againa%  women  activists  J  some  women's  noses  and  • 

breasts  were  cut'  o^f ,  softie  were  beheaded,  some^  were  imprisoned, 

I  '       As  >a  result,  ajter  1927  wOmeh  were  no  longer  a  .vital  part  of 

the  National ±str  ^Party  and  politically  .active  women-  increasingly 

looked  to  the  GpramuijJLst  Party  for  support,  *  ^  > 

...  . .       '■'  .  ^  ■■  'v  ■  .,      ' ■■    ■   ■ ;  .  ■ /    ■  ■ . 

••  STVDEUT  ACTIVITY i  ,  .  ;»  '  •.  . 

.  .  •  .  ■     ■  ■;  .     ■'   .  '        -   ■  ,  "       i  ■"       ■  ■   -  >■ 

.    Fotleming  ia  a  ;desaHpHcm  vf  tm  tif^  of  a  matth^y:  ' 

  .  mmmc  .oatlM  J^^  Me  tive^  in  tlmse  Jiears  

'    .  when  hmi  ideas  brought  poHtiaat  ohcmge  and  opened  new 

avenues  for  women.    Notice  t]^.  mm^z^i^' external  oooicp-  .  :.  ; 
renoes  that  influ^med  Chang ^^Hfe>^ Some  are  major'  '  • 
*       ,       poHticx^t  events^  'suah  as  ti^  hvertkrm  of  the  "  . 

Dynasty,    Others  are  more  minc^  inf^uen&eSs  suah  as  the  ■. 
faat  thg^t  by-  living  with  her  (flder  sik^er  she  could  see' 
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how  marriage  might  degrade  arid  wealcen  women.    In  the 
latter  case,  nn^^tedly  it  ma  Chang's  intradmtim\ 
through  her  studies  to       poseiHlityi  that  marr^ge  could 
be  different  tMt  allowed  her  to  qmstion  traditiomt 
^arriage,  \ 

M,ist  the.  events  whiah  influenced  Chang's  poHHaal  ideas. 
Notice  how  her  nm  ideas  influenced  her  mtbsequent  decisions, 

TEACHER'S  NOTE:    In  Agnes  BmBtey  *s  book.  Portraits^  of 
Chinese  Women  in  Hevotution  there  are  nmerous  good  first" 
person  accounts  in  juMch  wgmn  talk  about  -tim  importcmt 
influences  on  jt^ir  lives. 


When  i  was  a  child  the  Manchu  Dynasty  was 
overthrown  and  a  flood  of  new  ideas,  poured  through 
country H    Men  and  .boys  cut  off  their  cues,  the* 
symbol  of  ^ubjection,  'and |s«5men  and  girls  in  the 
-centers  of  fement  no  longei?  bound  their  feet^ 

own  feet  were  never  bound.  ♦    .  ^ 

But  one  p£  the  most  important  periods  of  my 
J^ife  began  "fday  4,  1919,  when  I  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.    One  »of  my  sisters  had  married  a  numbe?:  " 
of  years  before  and  was  living 'in  Canton  w^ere  her  . 
husband  was  a  high  official.    She  was  fortunate 
that  her  husband's. family  lived  in  Swatow  ahd  that 
\^she  could  have  her  own  individual  hoi^e  in  Canton, 
But  she  was  v^ry  unhappy  because  her  life  was  one 
"  endless  round'  of  bearing  children.  "  She  now  had 
seven  Children  and  each  y^ar  a  new  on^'^r rived,   •  , 
leaving  her  weaker  and  in  deeper  despair^.  Her 
husband  spent  most  of  his  life  at  banquets  of 
officials,  in  gambling  and  with  sing-song -^fr Is. 

\     My  mother  had  permitted  me  to  go  to  C&nton 
and  live  with  my  sister  during  my  period  of  study 
in  i  the  middle  school.  'It  was  here"  t^at  I  was  • 
linking  when  the  May  Fourth  Movement  was  begun  by 
th^  students  and  professors  of  Peking  National 
Uniiversityi    They  held  great  demonstrations  against 
the  Peace  Conference  of  Versailles 'When  the  '  f 

iraperialigit  powers  posing  as  China's  friends  set 
their  seaJLs  of  .approval  upon  Japanese  occupation 
of  Chinese  territory  and  upon  the  infamous  Twerfty- 
one  -Demand«-;whi^h -Japanrhad -iforced  nipon'-fche  v^^^ 
corrupt  Peking  Government.    This  force'd  the  Chinese 
delegates  to  withdraw  from  the  Peace  Conference." 

But*  for  the  youth  of  China,  especially  the  ^ 
intellectual  youth,  the  May  Fourth  Movement  was  \ 
more  ^^n  political.'   It  came  closely  upon  the 
heels  Tif  the  great  October  Revolution  in -Russia, 
bringing  with  it  a  reappraisal  of  all  social  valuei?i 
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.      and  it  dealt  a  death  blow  to,  feudal  xcieas  in  the 
^  •        ^     intellectual  yOung.    In  ?:anton  the  students  were    '  . 

;much  more  free  and  vigorous  than  those  in  British 
Hong  Kqng,  and. I  was  intoxicated  by  this  movement, 
li:  was  like  a  fresh,  invigorating  breeze  through  a 
musty  and  ancient  dwelling. 

The  .leading  professors  and  students  o^  Peking 
'National  pniversity  were  publishing  the  New  Youth » 
a  magazine  that  introduced  the  intellectual  renaissance 
intp  China.    One  of  the  founders  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  was  its  editor.    Through  this 
.  magazine   I  caiae  into  contact  with  llarjcian  doctrine 

and  began  the  serious  study  of  the  social  sciences. 
V    I  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Kwangtung 
Students'  Union,  which ^was  very  radical,  Van<J  I 
became  one  of  its  leaders.  / 

in  that  year  we  students  of  Canton  organized 
schools  for  poor  childrenV  and  from  this  time  onward 
I  learned  not  merely  to  pity  and  sympathize  with 
the  poor  but  to  place  my  knowledge  at  their  disposal, 
^      to  serve  them  because  all  that  I  enjoyed  in  life^ 
"      came  6ut  of  their  bodies.*    And  during  the  two 
following  years  in  Canton,  I  spent  almost  all  my 
free  time  out  of ^hooi  as  a  teacher  in  the 
I  workers'  night  sjchools.    I  never  seemed  to  tire,  , 

^     w.-,.  .     for  the  workers  who  came  .to  study  lik^  J;he^_ ^  ^_ 

thirsty  seeking  W^t'er  in  a  dhsert.  \ 
.       This  same  period  of  my^life,  filleu  with  hard 
■  work  and  a  great  purpose,  was  „al so  filled  with 

great  struggles  with  my  family.    With*  the  exception, 
,  ■■  .    pt  my  twp  sisters,  both  of  whom  were  ^^nhappily 
.     "         married j  every  member  of  my  large  family  tried  to 
;    force  me  iiito  marriage.    It  was  not  merely  ray 
.  ,  mother  who  pleaded  with  me,  the  t^ars  rolling  down 
her  cheeks,  but  it  was  my  brothers ,  my  uncles,  . 
aunts ,  cousins,  and  all  the  variations  of  these 
relatives,  until  about  a  hundred  people  were  bent 
'  upon  the  one  goal  of  rescuing  me  from  my  "dangerous 
,  tendencies"  and  bihding  me  into  a  "marriage  with 
some  young  millionaire.     Repeatedly  I  refused  to 
J    marry,  but  my'  mother  would  only  seek  some  other 
young  millionaire 'whom  she  thought  would  please 
me  spore.    Every  vis ±t  to  m/ Hong  Kong  home  was 
filled  with  miser^'  and  struggle;  every  visit  my 
relatives  made  to  my  sister's  home  in  Canton, 
e veryTXet ter  tha t  "ca^        me ,  ^ere  f  illed  with " 
new  suffering  for  me.  ^ 

But  I  rafuse,d,  with  firm  decision to  marry,  | 
and  I  was  determined  to  study,  become  a  physician, 
•and  serve  the  workers"; and,  peasants  of  China .  This 
struggle'  with  my  •f^ii:J  v^as  my  first  great  struggle 
with  feudalistic  influences,  and  it  was  a  fearful 
struggl|  that 'closed  in  upon  me  fra|  every  direction 

'  .  :  \      '    J  • 
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for  a  period  of  over  two  years. 

I  was  eighteen  when  my  eldest  sister,  married, 
to  a  high  official  in.tlie  Peking  Gdverriraent,  secretly 
sent  me  money  to  escape  from  Canton  and  go  to  her 
,  in  Peking.    One  day  i;  left  Canton,  went  to  H9ng 

Kongw  boarded  a  ship  without  the  Knowledge  of  my 
family,  and  left.    For  many  years  I  did  not  return. 
From  Peking  i  wrote  my  mother,  asking  her  for  money 
to  study  medicine  in  Peking,  and  threatening,  if  . 
sh^  refused,  never*  to  see  her  again.  Finally, 
.  her  love  for  me  prevailed*  tod  she  bowed  her  sad, 

,        "      confused  head  to  my  wishes.  '       .  '  I 

\  In  Peking  I  became  a  student  in  the  f amdu^ 

Peking  National  University,  Stad  along  with  my 
preparatory  studies  for  the  pro^ssion  of  medicine 
I  bega^i  the  thorough  and  serious  j  study  of  Marxism, 
t  read  many  b6dks,  ifiany  short  stories  and  articles, 
*  many  translations?  and  I  came  intto  intimate  contact 

with  writeirs-  for  such  publicatiops  as  New  Youth  and 
V Creative  Society.^ 

V    ■  ^  .    .■■■■')''  ■'•  # 

■  ■  •  ■  ■''"■■/;'■' 
'   Women  Are  Part  of  the  Military  Struggles    Of  great  importance 

to  the  growing  strength  of  the  political  power  of  women  was^  their 

participation  in  the  military  struggles  which 'ibharacterizeja 

these  years  of  transition..  For  escampl^,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ' 

women  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1911  to  emancipate  themselves 

from  the  conditionjg  and  traditions  they  had  J.iveid  uiider  fgr 

centuries.    It  was  of  enormous  value'  for  womdn  to  leave  the^ 

isolation  of  their  homes  to  take  part  in  strliggles^ which  promised 

a'  change  in  their  econafttic  and  personal  condition. 

China  was  divided  by  civil  war  from  1927-1937 ,  and  the 

role  of  Vomen  in  this  period  differed  considerably  from  one  region 

to  another  depending  largely  on  the  kind  of  political  control 

lexers  exercised  over  each  reg-ion.  '  In  the  regions  under  Chiang 

Kai-shek' s- control,  women* remained  victims  of  the  feudal  system 

and  dhange  in  their  position'-came  abdut  very  slowly.    In  the 

regions  cqntrolled  by  Communists\  women  chained  more  power  and  ^ 


changes  in  their  position  were  dramatic, 'since  the  Cojmnunist  Party 
, and  the  8th  Route  Atmy  were  comihitted  to  the  equality  of  women. 
',        However,  not  all  revolutionary  women  were  sti^porters  of.  > 
the  Communists.'  *  There*  was  an  i.deologic'al  sSplit.  betweeh  womeny  , 
corresponding  to  the  split  between  |;he  revolutionaries,  and  %?omeii  , 
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participated  on  both  ends  erf  th^* spectrum.    Heroic  struggles 
by  women  were  reported  on  both  the  Communist  and  Kuomintang  sides 

With  the  occupation  of  China  by  Japan, 'however,  women  from 
both  .sides  united  against  the  enemy.    Beneath  their  differences 
lay  a  common  dream  olt  avenging  themselves  and. changing  the  feudal 
\  conditionis  that  oppressed  both  women  and  men.    Some  women  were 
happy,  to  carry  arms  to  h61p  bring' about  the  desired  change.  Some 
were  unaware       ideological  comm'itments  but  wei^  willing  to  join 
those  who  were  kind  to  them  ahd  offered  to  help  them  and  other 
suffering  wome^i.  .  v 

^  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES:    After  Btudmts  have  read  the  foltoiHng 

aaodmt  af  the  life  'of  "Mtsu/ thk  GUeHVUt  Girl^"  by        _  ' 

\ji2(sk  Belden^  ask  them  to  mspcmidHn  writing  to  tMe  queetion:; 

ffhould  wqmen^be  trained  to^  fight , in  the  Armed  Forces?  , 

pee  if  there  is  a  differential  response  hetm^'en  the  wcmen 

'  *       and  mm  in  the  alasQ,    imd  a  diepussim  on  %H.8  question  of  ^ 

wmenin  the  mitita:ry,  ,     ,  ' 

•  ,  ■  •■  ■        -•  "        ■  . 

.  *  ■  • 

'Students  aould  also  do  researoh  on  the  -partiaipatim  of  wcmm 

in  movements  which  espouse  ^*aduml  change  for  wmm  in  other 

V  ' '   ^comtriep  (eoiamplesi  tAlgerva»  (htba/.  N&rth^  V^t  Nam^*J^ala).  7  ■ 

Compare  the  military  participation  of  wmen  in  China  with  th^ 
role  of  African  women  in  their  independmae  movement,    In  both 
'  cases  J,  likmen  mre  willing,  to  put  their  lives  on  0ie  line 
'   .      :fc>r  their  "independence."^  But  what  are  the  dtfferei^es  in 

their  goals  of  independence?   Note  that  in  both  oases  military  , 
involvement,  ga^e  wamn  new  foms  of  respect  cmd  power,  '  ' 


'■    Jack  Belden  met  Misu  and  reported  on  hi i  impressions  of  her 
in  his  book  China 'shakes  the  World.    He  refers  to  her  as  | 
"'Guerilla  Girl."    He  notices  her  carrying  a  pistol  amon^  the 
militia  men  ahd  he  spent  several  hours  interviewing  her  and 

learning  why  '^he  had  foin®^  the  8th  RqUte/Army.    He  described 

^    ■  ■.    ■  "  .  .  ■  ' 

her  as  follows;  .  *- 


was  quite  husky  and  looked *almost  like 
a  masquerading  boy,  with  stocky  leg^  and  heavy 
•2?  •       shoulders.    Possibly  nineteen.    She  had  deep 

red  cheeks  and  straight  hair  ^hat  feel  to  her 
shoulders  in  a  bob,  and  she  had  a  sensuous-  mouth. 
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She  wore  a  pair  of  torn  gray  cptton  pants,  stained 
with  recent /mud  and  a  wine  colb|red  jacket,  fiTthy 
from  the  drippings  f^om  many  millet  bowls.  She 
was  the  daughter  Qf  a  tenant  fantier  who  had  «(one  v 
blind  when  she ^was  young .    Two  of  her  sisters  had  * 
starved  to  death  in  a  famine  and  she  had  only  . 
kept  alive  by  living  in* the  fields  with  her  grand- 
mother and  eating  raw  vegetables. 

When  Misu  was  twelve,  the  chief  of  her  village 
had  conscripted  her  to  work  on  a  road  for  the  Japanese. 
At  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  overseer,  she  had  , 
suffered  daily  beatings,  traces  of# which  her  body 
still  bore.    When  she  was  fifteen  or  sixteen,  she' 
had^been  betrpthed  to  a  boy  one  year  her  junior.  Because 
most  of  her  family  was  starving,  she  w6nt  immediately 
to  her  in-law^'  house,  becoming  not  so  much  a  wife 
a*s  a  maidservant ii    Slfe  never  ate  with  the  others, 
but  only  what  they  left,  and  that  was  never  much.* 
whenever  she  had  an  argument  with  her  husband,  he  ' 
ran  and  told  hi^- mother  and  the  two 'of  them  beat 
her  unmercifully.    They  beat  hess^on  the  back,  on 
the  legs  and  on  the  breasts,  all  the  while  telling 
her  tha^t  she  was  a  most  ungrateful  girl.  - 

Her  husband  worked  as  a  clerk  for  the  Japanese 
Army  and  often  Japanese  officer^  came  to  visit  her 
mother-in-law  who -made  her  serve  the  officers  tea 
and  cakes.  *  She  rebelled  against  these  duties,,  for 
"the  Ja|iai)ese  genera^l^^  molested  her.  '  AfteiL,iiBfe  such ^^^^^^^  ^  . 
refusal,  she  Was  beaten  in  a  particularly  brutal  '       -  ; 
fashion.    In  despair,  she  Iddked  herself  in  her  ' 
room,  tied  a  rope  over  a  beam  and  hanged  herself. 
J^e  lost. consciousness,  but  vroke  up  some  hours      .  v 
later,  the  broken  rope  around  her  neck  and  her,  bed  ■ 
smeared  with  blood. 

Afterward,  she  was  sick  and  could  not  work     .  '  \ 
well.    As  a  consequence,  she  was  beaten  even  more 
severely  and  deprived  of  almost  all  food.  Despairing 
of  her  life,  ^h6  ran  home.    Her  mother-  and  father- 
in-law  followed  and  broke  into  her  house.    Her  grand- 
mother fougAt  viciously  to  prevent  her  from  being 
t^ken  away,  but  was  beaten  insensible  to  the  gcound.  . 
Neighbors  came  to' her  rescue.    From  then  on  she 
lived  at  home  with  her  grandmother,  the  two  of  them, 
as  before,  eking'out  a  starvation  diet  from  the  I. 
vegetables  they,  grew  on  their  small  plot  of  ground. 
From^  tirAe  to4(£toe^  however  ,  her  husband  and  mother-    _  . 
in-law  caugh^^Sl^  and  beat  her  and  she  went  in 
constant  fear  of  being, kidnapped.  '  ;  \ 

A|^out*  this' t^ime,  the  Japanese  retreated  and 
the  8 tij  Route 'Army  ,  which  had  occupied  b^e  hills 
around  Kwangtai,*  entered;  the  t;own.  , 
One  day  ajg^irl  cadrfe  came  to  her  home  and 
'said;     "Your  neighbors  tell  me  you  have  suffered         *  . 
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jjiucU,    Now  a  new  day  has  come  for  Chinese  women  . 
an4  't^^  no  longer  any  ne^3  for  you  to  suffer."  , 

Because  nh  one  had  ever  shown  her  any  sympathy 
before,  Misu  was  completely  won  over  by  the  cadte*s 
kindness.   .She  confided  her  hopes  to  her  grandmother 
heif^only  friend.    The  old  woman  agreed  it  wpuld  be  , 
;ttoiider£ttl  if  women  were  the  egual  of  men,  btiV' 
dashWd  cold  water  on  Misu's  hopes..    "From  ancient 
times  till  now,"  she  sMd,  "man -has  been  the  . 
Heaven*  woman  the  earth.    What,  chance  db  we  have?" 

f^su  told  her^  grandmother 's  words  to  the  cadre • 
^You  must  organize,'*  said  the  cadre.    "If  we  form  a 
women's  Association  and  everyone  tells  their  bitterness 
in  public ,  no  one  will  dare  to  oppress  you    or  any 
woioen  again."     .  '  '  /  ** 

Much  moved,  the  igfirl  threw  herself  wholeheartedly  . 
into  the  Work  bf  organizing  the  wbmen  <fe  her  streets 
Because  of  het  zeal  she  was  elected  head  of  the  Women's 
Association  on  her  block, y Through  the  aid  of  this 
association,  she  succeed^  in  obtaining  a  divorc^ 
fran  her  husband.  /  ,  '  ' 

♦     About  this  time*  the  civil  war  started- '  Kwangtai 
organized  its  own  militia.  ,  The  girl  used  to  sit  by 
the  mili tiainen  and  watcb  thein  clean  their  guns .  Soon 
she  was  cleaning  the  gun  of  each  armed  man  on  her 
street.    As^  a  jpke,  they  taught  hbr  how  to  fire  a' 
rifle ,  but  <aiw^ys  l/ithout.*  bullet^ .    In .  the  meantimev 
t1ie  new  governitfent  to  alleviate  her  poverty  gave  her 
some  millets    She  was  v^ry  ha|>py. 

In  1946>  the  Kuomintang  armies,  having  entered 
the  North  qhina..Hain  below,  decided  to  attack  and 
occupy  Kwangtai  aihcl  eliitlinate  any  threat  froni  guerillas [ 
in  the.Taihang  Mountains.    Many  people  left  the  city. 
Misu  went  along,  helping  other  women  find  homes  and 
obtaining  cptton  for  them  so  that  they,  could  spin  artd 
make  enough,  monjsy  to  keep  alive.  . 

Later,  she  returned  to  within  a  mile  of  her 
native  Kwangtai  and  volunteered  her  services  to  a 
band  of  mil  it  iamen.    Tf\ey  laughed  at  her.  She 
.  persisted*    Finally,  .they  allowed  her  to  help  with  , 
the  cooking  ^d.tp  mend  qIo the s.    Soon  she  began  to 
dq  espionage  "work,  binding  up  hei:  hair  like  a  married 
woman,  entering  the  town  and  gather ing  information. 
.         On  New  year's  Eve,"  she  left  a  note  written  by 
Hhe  county  magistrate  in;a*basket  of  candy  and  cigarettes 

tride:  ancuoKiintang^  tsiockhousei,  -  7*%e  know  -^ou  have  ^ 

been  ipapres^ed  into  service,"  saia  the  note,  "so  we 
bear  you'  no  enmity. ,  if  things  gft  too  hard,  run  over 
*  here  to-i^s. "    As  a  result, .  two  Kt^omin tang  soldiers 
■  had  odi&e 'Over.  '  .  '  ' 

Misu  was  very  proud,  but  still  not  satisfied,  • 
because  she  had  done-  no  fighting.    She  trained^ herself 
'for  ccaabat  by  shooting  dogs  in  the  hills.     "Malfcres", " 
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;      she  told  all  who  questioned  her.    Later,  she  ovetcame 
S  /     her  fear  of  hand  grenades  by  standing  on  rocky  ledges 
and  throwing  tijem  into  the  river  far  below.  After 
that  the  farmers  let  her  carry  arrosf  ahd^go  on  raids. 

Because  she  knew  Kwanigptai  we^ll,  she  ,  soon  came 
to  plan  most.; of  the  raids.    On  suVh  raids  #^  she  generally 
acted  as  the  lookout  for  the  militiamen.    Once,  , however, 
shk  climbed  over  the  wall  of  Kwajrigtai  and;  participated 
in  a  gun  fight  with  members  of  ^e  Home  Returning  Corps 
•  organized  by  the  Kuominta:ng.    On  this  occasion  two  of 
\the  enemy  were  killed,    "Maybe  I  shot  one  of  themi  . 
\I  don*t  know,"  she  said.  , 
\        This  girl  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
knew  nothing  of  Communism.    She  ha^  taken  up  arms, 
sjie  said,  because  the  soldiers  of  th^  8th  Route  Army 
"     were  the  first  who  had  ever  been  kin^' to  the  people 
of  Kwangtai.    If  the  8th  Route  Army  ^ere  beaten,  Ijer 
1  if would  not  be  worth  living.    After  peace  came,  she 
'had  high  hopes  of  a  better  life.    Sh0  was  not  ambitious. 
V  shfe  >j us t  wanted  to  be  a  working  girl.\    She  thought 

China  could  build  up  industry  and  she \ could  work  in  j 
a  factory.    That  would  give  her  great \ satisfaction.^ 

The  Communists  Recruit  Women ;    After  the  Japanese  were  defeated 
and  expelled  from  the  country ,  tAe  Communists  and  Nationalists ^resumed 
their  bloody ^battle  for  control  of  China. 

The  Communists  were  determined  to  destroy  thfe  traditional 
socio-economic  and  political  Structure,  and  give  411  PQwer  to  the 
people.    Since  women  made  up  half  the  population  Of  China,  the 
Communists  sought  to  mobilize  women  as  well  as  men  to  destroy  the. 
old  and  build,  a  new  order.  \. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  the  leader  of  the  Communist  party,  jwkB->^n 
ardent  advocate  of  women* s  tights.    He  was  particularly  repelled 
by  the  prevalence  of  suicide  among  Komen  arid  in  1919  wrote  nine 
impassioned  articles  about  it. 

Because  of  the  strong  commitment  of  the  Communists  to  ♦women* s 
rights,  women  from  wealthy  and 'poor  families  alike  were  attracted 
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to  communism.    Daughters  of  «;eaithy  landlords  or  merchants  fepudlatesd 
their  families  and  joined  the  Communist  forces.     To  politicize  the 
peasant  women* ^—whenever  the  8th  Route  Army  entered  a  village,  they 
encouraged  women  to  form  v/omen's  associations. 

Mao  Tse-tung  praised  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  these 
peasant  women  as  early  as  1927,  when  he  stated  that: 

*  •  ;       ;  ■..  254  ■  ; 


When  women  all  over  the  country  rise  up,  ■/  . 
that  will  be  the  day  of  victory  €or  the   /         •  '  > 

> Chinese  revolution.*  / 

'       .       .       ■   ■  '■ !     ■  '■'*•■■ 

Many  Coiwtuhist  wcsaen  became  party  members,  members. of         .  ^ 
propaganda  corpsi  political  organizers,  army  nurses  and  soldiers. 
A  few  wanen  gained  positions  of  power  in  government r  some  served  < 
on  the  high  council  of  the  Coalition  goveriunent  and  many  joined 
the  civil  service.;    Ther^  were  also  numerous  stories  of y  heroic 
mi ssiotil[F>by  women  who  carried  ammunition  to  fighting,  forces 
throughout  China.  ^         .  '  j 

•  Th|5  Communists  felt  that  by  raising  the  political  conscioiisness 
of  womeiv*they  could  turn  them  into  an  effective  force  against  the 
Nationalists.    They  alsp  felt  that  through  th^  process  of  political 
participation  women  would  learn  the  means  for  effecting  their  own 
liberation.  - 

Speak  Bitterness  Sessions  Activate  Wom^n^    One  way  to -assist 
women  in^this .change  was  to  preate  "Speak  Bitterness^  sessions  in 
the  towns  uiider  Commimist  central.    In  these  sessions,  women  recounted 
the  horror  stories  of.  their  treatment  by  husbands. iguid.  in-laws.  These 
were  more  dramatic  than  the  encounter  sessidfis  that  are  now  familiar  , 
to  people  in  the  U.S.*^    In  the  beginning,  woi^en  were  reluctant  to 
talk  because  of  fear  and  repressiOfi,  "but  when  they  found  that  they 
had  the  full  support  of  the  other  wom6n  in  the  women's  associations, 
they  came  forward  and  told  their  stories  and  encouraged  o,thers  to 
do  the  sasffi. 

In  these  "Speak  Bitternesfs"  sessions,  wives  and  daughters- 
in-law,  unhampered  by  the  presence  of  their  menfolk,  spoke  up  and 
'voiced  the  acrimony  they  felt  toward  their  ^users.    They  would 
encourage  their  poor  sisters  to  do  likewise,  and  thus  help  bring 
to  l:fie  wljoXe  village  t^  as  the  "^h- 

lightened  women  likSd  to  call  'themselves J    The  idea  was  that  "by 
speaking  pain  to  recall  pain^ "  the  women  would  find  but  that  they 
shared  similar  grievances.    5y  having  a  chance  to  speak  in  public, 


they  also  realized  that  th^y  were  good  at  it,  especially  with 
thfe:support  of  other  women  W  the  women's  associations.^ 

^Qweycr  ,  the  women  discovered  that  the  more  they  participated 
in  these^^etings,  the  more  i^esistance  they  faced  from  tiieir  menfolk. 
Hinton  learned  of  the  obstacles  that  faced  women  in  his  study  of 

a  Chinese  village  as  he  report-i^ds  .  j 

..  .  ^         ■     \        '  ■      ■  ■  '  ' 

But  women  fouhd  out  aS  they  organized  among  , 
themselves,  attended  r^eetings  and  entered  into  public 
life,  that  they  met  moW,  and  more  opposition  from  the 

min,  particularly  from \the  men  in  their  own  households,, 
most  of  whom  regarded  ai^y  activity  by  wives  or  daughters- 
in-law  outside  the  home  as  •* steps  leading  directly  to 
-        adultery. *9  ■ 

Nevertheless,  the  women  did  not  give  up.    They  used  the  support 
of  other  women  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  resistance  that  faced 
them.    They  gained' a  new  sense  of  pqiitical  power  and  they^were         ;  , 
determined  to  use  i*-.    They  learned*  before  their  Western  sisters 
did  that  sisterhood  is  powerful,    in  these  meetings,  the  women 
learned  nej^  ways  to  deal  with  their  oppressors  and  change  their  • 
attitudes  toward  and  treatment  of  them.    Sometimes  the  women  would 
actually  beat  a  husband  or  father-in-law  who  \5ras  mistreating,  a 
wom^n  in  his  family,  but  ih  other  Instances  this  was  unnecessary. 
Often  just  talking  to-  the  husband  or  in-law  and  threatening  retaliation 
sufficed  to  sto^'  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  wife.    The  first  measure 
is  Recounted  eloquehtly  by  Jack  Belden  in  "Gold  Flower's  Story,"  and 
in  other  stories  about  this  period  of  the  military  struggle.  The 
following  excerpt  from  Fanchen  reveals  the  way  the  women's  association 
brought;  about  changes  in  wom^if^  lives. 

y  Among  those  who -were  beaten  was  poor  peasant 

Man-ts*ang»s  wife.  When  she.  came  home  from  a  women's 
association  meeting,  her  husband  beat  her  as  a  matter 
of  course,  shouting,  "I »ll  teach  you, to  stay  home. 

„  _ — ..J  t  li  ^nend  your  r-a seal  way^^"    But  fian-ts*  ang:'  s  \vif e  •  

.  surprised  her  lo;cd  and  master.     Instead- of  staying 
'home  thereafter  as  a  dutiful  chattel,  she  went  the 
very  next  day  to  the  secretary  of  the  women's  associr 
ation,  militiaman  Ta-h\iftg's  wife,  and  registered  a 
complaint  against  h6r  husband.    After  a  discussion 
'  with  members  of  the  executive  committee,  the  secretary.  . 

called  a  meeting  of  the  women, in  the  whole  village.  . 
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At  least  a  third,  perhaps  even  half  of  them, 
showed  up.    In  front  of  this  unprecedented 
gather!ing  of  determined  women  a  demand  was  raade% 
that  Man-ts'ang  explain  JUs  actions.  Man-ts'ang,. 
arrogant  and  unbowed,  readily  complied.^  He  said  ^ 
that  he  beat  his  wife  because  she  went  to  meetings 
and  "the  only  reason  w<Mnen  go  to  meetings  is  to 
gain  a  free  hand  for  flirtation  and  seduction.'* 

This  remark  arolas^  a  ^eurious  protest  from  the 
women  assembled  befojce  him.    Words  soon  led  to 
deeds.    They  rushed  at  him  frcmi  all  sides,  knocked 
him  down,  kicked  him,  tore  his  clothes,  scratched 
his  face,  pulled  his  hair  and  pummelled  him  until 
he  could  no  longer  breathe,    "Beat  her,  will  you? 
Beat  her,  and  slander  us  all,  will  you?    Maybe  this 
will  teach  you." 

"Stop,  i'.  11  never  beat  her  a^ain,"  gasped  the 
panic-stricken  husband  who"  was  on  the  verge  of 
fainting  under  their  blows.  . 

They  stopped,  let  him  up,  and  seniti^him  home  ,  > 
with  a  warning— let  him  so  much  as  lay^a  finger  on 
his  wife  again  and  he  would  receive  mot^  of  the 
same  "cure." 

From  that  day  onward  Man-ts^ang  jiever  dared 
be^at  his  wife  and  from  that  day  onwardi^  his  wife 
ecame  known  to  the  whole  village  by  her  maiden 
name,  Ch'eng  Ai'li^n,  instead  of  simply  by  the 
title  of  Man-ts  'ana « s  wife,  as  had  vi^en  the  cUston 
since' time  began. -  '  *  ,  « 


The  fact  that  Ch'eng  Ai» lien  could  now  useiher  own  name  is 
a  significant  change.    In  feudal  China  w<anen  were  always  referred 
to  as  So~ahd-So*s -Wife,  So-and-So's  mother,  or  daughter-in-law. 


COMPARTSON:  .  Wife  heatvng  was  ammnly-  praeti^&d  in  AfHad  '* 
08  a  wCiy  to  TcB^wmnen  in  tinea  at0ioi^h  extrmiB  itiolemie, 
was  nsvef  samtiomd.    The  ^hyetcdl  dbmB  of  wives  by  their 
husbands  ie  aownon-  in  many  <^ltia*e8» 

Today  the  issue* of  wife  beatify  ie  im^rgoing  international 
saznitiny,  'Some  aountries,  notably  Englcmd,  have  set  up  "safe" 
homes  run  by  rnnen  which  offer  a  refiige  for  a  woman  to  live 
with  her  children  until  she  may  support  herself  or  work  « 

c^^iihe  prdblan  wi^-^the  mm  ^i3t£y' beats  her ^~  — —  

■  .  '  "    '  , 

In  a  Ms_.  magazine  issuk  on  battered  wiiXes  (August  1976),  two 
prpverbs  are  cpwted:    "A  wife  may  love  a  husband  who  never 
beats  hep^  but  eke  does  not  respect  him"—'Rm8ian  proverb; . 
.and  "A  spaniel g  a  woman  and' a  walnut  tree,  'the  move  they  *re 
beaten  th^,bhtter  they  be"— old  English  proverb,  ♦ 
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AmHca  the  attitude?  totmzpd  2H>th  wife  hedtir^  and  t*ape 
ate  eimitcp?.    Often  victim  of  both  go^  ^lieved  to  hme  * 
proixfked  the  as^smlt,    In  .tJw  follming  quoi^-fem  Ingridj^  V 
a  34']^e!SJP-^ld  Meviom  woman,  note  the  diff^rtenae  bei^en     ^   .  '  . 
the  i^sponse  society  gax>&  her  and  the  m^port  'the  Chim^e  ^  ^  ,  / 
women* 8  assooiation  gaoe  Ch^ertg  AV lien,     1  '^^         \  ■ 


Yoii  get  into  -things  like  this  one  step  at  a  time.* 
It's  not  a  big  step  from  abandoning 'your  preference 
in  movies  to  going  along  with  your  huslaand's  preferences 
emotionally.    My  husband  knew  I  coi^ld  beat  him  verbally; 
'  *     .   ^  he  had  fists  and  economic  power.    Vrtien  he  was  out  ot 
verbal  ammunition,  he'd  hit  me.    I  had  no  comparable 
resource.    I  was  in  psychoanalysis  ^nd  group  therapy 
and  at  .no  Jtime  did  the  group  take,, seriously  what    "  ♦ 
was  happening  to  me.    It  wass    What  had  I  done?  What 
had  I  said?    The  problem  was ►my  self-improvqment.    ,  • 
.    Twice,  I  called  the  police .t^  ^hey  came,  put  their  arms 
around  his  shoulder  and  asked  him,.  ''What  seems  to, be 
the  troulble?'*    I  said  I  Wanted  him  out.  •  They,  said,  * 
♦»He's  your  husband,  isn't  he?"    The  second  time,  they 
tol4  me  i  could  get  an  brder  of  prot^eotion  in  the  • 

Jprhing.    But  the  problem  isn't  the  next  day.  Women/ 
re  killed  lik  their  homes  -i^cause  no.  one  t^kes  serioixsly  - 
-  that  they  are  in  danger...!  think  the  men  get  into  it 
because  there  are  no -checks  on  it-~and  .they  know  it.ii 

*  ■     ■     ■     •  r    ■  ■■ 

-^^^   ....  ■       ,  1  ■ 

"   "  '  %  *  ■     '.  ' 

Years  of  Revolution  ^  •       ""v  ^ 

J^omen ' s  . Poli-tical  Rolg  Is  Important;    After  it  came  to  power,  ^ 
the_jChineSe  Ofeanunist  party  continued  to  recosgnize  the  important 
political  role  of  women.    It  made  systematic  efforts  to  recruit 
women  and  organize  them  for  political  participation.     In  April. 
1949,  an  All-China  Democratic  Somen's  Federation  (ACDWP)^«7as ' 
created  as'  the  leading  organiVatipn  in  China's  women's  movement. 
It  played  an  impoftant'role  in  drawing  up  policies  that' Woulc^ 
encoyrage  the  increased  economic  .participation  of  women  in  accordance 
with  the  national  economic  plan. 

"The  ACDWF  functioned  through  a  system  of  elected  women's 
congresses  that  included  women  delegates  who  were  directly  elected.*, 
from  each  residential  district.    By  1950,  every  province,  county , 
sub-district,  city ,  town  and  village  had  a  woman ' s  representative 
co;igresSk     So  did  every  professional  and  occupational  organization 
and  school  with  women  members.    The  mi^ig»^slaip  of  the  organization 


gre^  rapidly  I  an(|^.byX953Iiad  grown  ;V  . 

'  *  Woro^^  rwer^  alsb.  organiigei,^  assddiatiohs  aha-         .  v 

trade  unions ,  v?h^r^  tl>ey  were  pXae^di^ih  important  pwasiti^ns*  ;  pther 
ilfiw  refo^s  >were  included  granting  woinen  the'  vbtV,  arid'  |)rohibitin^  - 
erpetitutioi^  and  female  infant ifcidei^^^^^.^     '        .  ^     ♦  -  /         / . 

:      '^  Wonieft  b^gan ^o  ipl'ay  a  maxor  role  -in) public  ; if e,  both  at  the 
local  an^  at  the  national  *  level .  .  ^py  ^^'^  mid-^if  i^^^s ,  several  womea 
,we/^' occupying  iinportant . c^binst  pQsitipns,  ra^  rejiorted  t^^ 

New  Y^jrfc  Tiroes  in  1957;     '  ■  '  '  ^  .  >.     ■  :■■ 

■;.  "  "        —  ' —      .  '•■      ♦  :  ■•  ■  .V  ■  ■ 

;  ■  ■^kC.  '   /^Tfie;  Minister 'of:*-He|ithV-"'  ^J^^  .Minister  of, .j--  ,,  ■ 

'     ■  ^'      -     Justice;  the  Minister .^bf  Ovej;seas  Chinese,  Affairs,  • 
;^   . .       .thb  'Minisij^r  for  tiie  T^^til^  .Industry  and  the  Head  •  ^ 
;  .  of  thq  Foteigh  mnistry'  PrW,s  Sectibrt  .^re  all;  womeri;  . . , ;  ' 

■    Madam  Chiang ;Kai-^  redoubtable.  ^     .  '  ' 

Madam  '(Sun  ;i(at^*^Sen)  Soong  Cl\ing-l4ng,  Is  one  of  the  - 
;  natiOh*s  >ix  vice-pyesidents^^  ■  "  ' 


Everyone  Is  XgqMded'  1^  poiitics;  \TheVwomenVs  mo^emetit  is  . 
no  Idii^er  confined,  tp  ilie  educated  ialemerfts :  of  tlxe  urban  iniddle 
airid  ; uppep.  cla,s.s^^^ •    The  ,(^oiXL'M  b#badening  the  Communist  women' s 
mb^^to^t  isp.  th^tVit  embraces  thfe  entire-  fentale  .population  is  tileariy 
set  fbrth'  iri  thfe^^'^eneral  Ptinci^les  for  thfe  Organization'  of  tii^ 

;Gouncil^^  that  wag  pa^spd  iiv  Sept^b^r 

X95.0Vby  the  ex,^quti\re  coipmifct^ee  of  .the  ACDWP,  at  their' lAird  meeting, 

-According  to  the-  resoIutibAV  the  Coipci    of  ,WoEQ,^n'  s;  Representatives 
was  ;to  be  thfe  c^'ef  i|^i^umfe|it  bj?  which'  the  Democrat^c^.  W^^^ 
Lf^ague  would,  dir^pt  th'i-"'^  in  tlje  country,  , 

■  aiid'-aiiy  wqp'an^  with;  citlE^,^^^iP'',ri^fe^  .the  p^rinq-imLfeS-,^"/ 

Of  Ci^e  Lea^^ue  wou:ld  have  ,th^  privilege  to  ,@ileet  orv.  be  eiepted-  to 
the  CoWcii;  ' The  goal,  was'  to  'expa|jd  |:|ie'  ''wdmen  '^  brgfi^nia?^t;i<^i>r  to 
tfte  mas|es.j^';   Every  province,  county,  rsub-dist^rict,  city,  tbw«»#^      ,  ' 
and  village  therefore  has  a  council,;  everij^  prof^^^&^  / 

occupation,  ev^ry^arg^se  org^^ 
organization  and  every  schobi  jy^4.jth,^  w^       members.    The  ■pr^fi;i2ation\ 
thus  .pernieates'  eveijy  .teiy^itory  ttd-  Psccupittiohkl  linit  in  the  .•ppuntry 

, to  help  ••transmit  and  im|»l0ment  gqweri^ent*  policies .  #nd' i;o  br  ihg 
wom^W  s  detttands.  and  opinions  to  the  attention  O'f  the  |civerimiexit'^  i^ 
•      •  /Po^piete  PblitilgaX  vgquality  Is  No'Cfa  Reaiityt    Wome^n  coritiiiue  * 

to  ma3ce  ^ains  M  the  political  as  ^ell  as  ii^  oth^i'  spheres,  but  .  v 

.    •  •..•..:r  :•         -        .  ■  .       ;    U  .-    ■         ■■• ■  .:•'■■     ■  ■;>-:  ■ 


■   -  •,  ...     v.  ■  1    •  ■  •  ,  .^'v 


.'w  v"-      ■    -  ■■■■  ■  ♦  ■  >.  ,  •.. 

^rcorB|^l.etfe  egua^d^ity  i§  f^r  from'  Iaeing  a  reaii'tv,  >  Women  are  behirid  ' 
ji^ft  in  hSXdilng  key  inf  luential  positions^   For  exampler  the  to 
. i  ftigh  ppiitical^lk^       liid  high  roaijageinent  jobs,.generalLy  la^k  ; 
iti^^men  regrr^  situation''i&  by  J 

^  the  Ghli^e^e  l^elln^  that ; there         some^  irthereiit  differences  ^ 
.;  |ietwefen^  pniy  physical^  but  emotional  and  probably 


V./ 


.  '      ,  V       -^^^^^  J^iii^'*^va,  .-in  her  stu^^  women V  statid  that  '1  ' 

in 'China-,'  with, women  s^pi\X 
T;         tieihg  under- represented  in  Teaaer^iiip'  pcisitiohs.  :  There  'are  no:    '    •  - 

..>j^-';  Of  China^:  th6y  serve  only 

';i--<''\^i[^'U^'ii^xkon,  admini^tratt^e  or  ii^dibal  cad^^^^  The  People '4  '  " 

.?i    Militia  does  riot  e«r6ll  woB|<sn,  an^  young  women  in  .particular  are     '     ^  ^ 
:   Y  Kri'ste^a"  indida^^  to  Cliin^itf  '  i 

_0  '  '  she  a|id  other  members  of*  he^  ^g^^^  no^  see  a  single  armed    >  ;     />  r" 

■  •     wornah  in  the  cities  or  the  couiit:k^slde> /althbugJi  the  riumte^  ofv       '  . 
\.Y;\  ;  .soldiers'  th^y;.. saw-  . wa%-.vei;y;^ small  ah  ■  .    "  - ■■ 

:;•   .    ,  '     :   Also/'we  cahhbi;  i^hdre  the  Chinese  gt>verni&ent  ■     '  1 

V    %^  ho*:  beeh  bohsisteht  of  wdinen  Vs  grcfWth;  toutsidfe^ ' 

;  ■       y  the  hoiBie\i  .        peribds  when  prbducstiiph  is  ^own/  the  political 
;;V  ■  ,4(ine  is  ofwu  that  .women  can  best  serve  the  .state/ by  tending  to    '  - 


n  ■ 


■.vthe.  .needs 'of  :theif  "f^ilies -at  hcispe^'''  ^ 

%  „        •  *    CpMPABISON:    There        some -ffp^taHHee  witfi  the  'Mtuatiori- 
'.      :•  '  [ .  '  of  wormn/'in  M@Tiaa*  ' ' In  "4v^-B  of  -tcm',  txmm  am  given  '  * 


V4  .1. 


return:,  women  108^"^  tH&ip  -foh^  oi*  oPe  strongly  ^^^h$(j^gged^ 


^  ^    w6men'^s  Rights  Are  Fart  o^' Glass  ^tanj^ggle ; '^ene^  ' 

howevef',  women 's,  rights  in  China  ^re  nic>t  separated  froa^v the  ■  total  C 
'  progress  of  the  rights  of  ibotli  '  ipen  ah<5  'wbmen.  '  It        assumed '  th^t '  ^ 

'it  the:.:^sition.'6ifiStfomen'  is-enJi^iiCe^f' the- whole  country  will'  bene-ri:'t/ 
./'\',...ini^:.^^./si  fundaiaen|i^^  difference  between  the. wdjnen'*^"  movement ■  in-  : 
.;1^'**C^i;na.' a^itl  ;in  .  the  -tJ.^...''   In  Gh'ii)iaV "  this^  movemfeiit ' comes  prii&^ily  as''   •  •  _ 
''■f'^;-'  .di'-'ifeac-tidn.  t^'  £he' xecrent  *p^?t  ahd:,>',.as' ■■'such,  ■vis.  an-  act  against--  thi  .- 

.     feiii^^l  suppre^siio^  of  \oh^  wgroup.,  or ,;qlgs^v  by  another,    t)cbm  th'is  : 

.  ^     '  ■  '         ;-,v*?'  \""'  '.  " ,  ■    ■  ■  ■    ■'    .  .'  .  .-V''!'--* 


I 
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''.'f  I  .■■'••'*■■■ 


viewpoint,  men  and  women  can  be  seen  as  staiiding  together  and 
working  together  to  break  the  chains  o-f  the  past.    Their  overall  ^ 
struggle  against  feudalism' includes  striving  for  women, to  be 
more,  productive  and  esteemed  in' China.    The  attempt  to  secujre 
women's  rights  in  Chiri^  is  not  geherall^ h viewed  as'  a  separate  •  - 
issue  from  class  struggle.  ;  V 

via  ^:adit ion,  happiness  for  women  ahd  men  in  China  is  not  seen.  • 
as  something  personarl,  but  is  viewed"^  as  serving  the  people.    The  • 
•  Chinesp  feel  that  their  revolution  has  just  begun.    As :  Wei  Fen^t-:      .  ; 
,  Viiig  states  g  "I  have  the  f eiaal^  probl^s  of  love ;  marriage ;  children;  , 
l^yjt  I  Always  put /the  revpjutionfirst.^^^^  '  .  A. 

I;  ^         we  16ok  at  the  gituation;  q$  women •  s  ,  movements  .either  in  - 
developing  coiintiries  >r  within' minority  groups  in  the  United  Stated ^ 
pl^ha^iv      wiilUseW  t^^^   wofmen*  s  struggle i  as  the  Chinete  eatfample  ■  % 
^mQns^icates;  is;  not  ajtid  cariiho.t  be  a  seg^arate  reality  from  class  h 
or  racial  struggie..;.  '         •  •  .•  ,  •'  ' 


M^CiisstON:  CcmBtudentsdeeaHbehpwthet^Bm 
of  women^s  rights  ia  sekri  in_Ansx*^aa?  iWcmen  fmre 
often        -foraqd  to  heomie  aS^ykmce^eB'  of  men  in 
th^iT  stmggte  far  equality.  Also ^  since  there  is  ' 
no  natianaT  dormi^mit  to  the  aahiePment  of  equality 
fbr  at^ip^'dptis  tn  ml^aa,  different  gr024p8  st'rivirig 
for^thei^r  T^Hq  Hgf^^  wiiJt  eaoh  other^ 

r&^er  thm  lurking  togeth^^  in  ocmaert,         '  ;    .  •  ' 


v. 


I 


■  ( 
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PERSONiU:*  POWER  •  • 


/ 


Fomi3  Questions:  •       .       'V ;  ^    A     ^-^  "  "  ,  v  .■ 

/  \  In  Woking  at  continuities  and  ohanges  in  pth  p^sonal  pdm^  of 
-.Chinese  jxm&tjf  notice  wJ^ther. they  have.  glai>ri^  mi^  oontFot.over 


*  :tke  1430  of  their  bcM^sj 


( 


.       .  •    .   ,       ■     '        •  -n  .  .  ■  ,  ■  ,  . 

'        '  .        -  the  people  to  whm:(p1iey  relate j  •.         '  ' 

''■'whmi  they  maopx^  '  ■.  ■  .  '  ,  ' 

...    •    ^        dsaision  J;o' divoi^e;  ^  •  -  ^ 

'       where  they  live.         -  i 

In  what  hkiys  do^^isomen  have  mi^  pcwer  thm  previously ?^ 
V  ;   In  what  ways  do'  wmetihave  lessi^ower  thm  pTevioU^ly? 


,  ■■). 
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When  we  thihk  of  the  personal  power  of  Chinese  women >  we       '  . 
must  descr;Lbe  it  in  terms  of  the  freedoytis  that  women  have  now  in.  '  -': 
•contrast  to  the  constraints  on  women  in  .feudal  China,    It  is  true 
that  most  people  in  China  do  not  have  the  kijids  of  personal  freedoms 
and.  seif-expres-sion  that  many  Americans  are  used  to,  but  when  >we 
study  recent  Chinese  <^ulture  we  should  be  aware  of  how  far  China 
has^  travelXpd  from  its  "hitter  past,"    The  Chinese  themselves  us^ 
^e \past  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  China's  progif^ss,  rather  than  th|^ 
situation  of  other  countries. 

This  quote  from  Mao  Tse-tung  in  ,1959  indicates  haw  far  the 
Commujiists  f^lt  that  women  stilBhad  to  go  to  feel  and  act  equal  ^ 
to  m^n  iin  the  society.    Notice  how  Mao  felt  that  the  cultklre  and 
custom  of  old  China  had  to  be  erased  before  women  could  gain  rea!)!, 


power 


V 


.  5 


Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  give  them 
(women)  legal  equality  to  begin  with.    But  from 
,  there  on f  everything  still  isemains  to  be  done. 
The  thought,  culture,  and  customs  which  brought  . 
,    '        China  to  where  we  found  her  "must  disappear,  a?id 
.  .     the*  thought,  .customs  and  culture  o-f  proletarian 
China,  which  does  not  yet  exist,,  must  appear.  \  fhe 
s^hinese  woman  does  not  yet  exist  either,  among. ^ 
the  masses?  but  she  is  beginning  to  want  to  exi.st.  . 
And  then  ^o  liberate  women  ts  not  to  manufacture  . 
;  washing  machines' — "and  to  liberate  their' hij^sbands 
V     )i^  hot  to  manufacture  bicycles  but  to  build  fch^  ^ 
Moscow  subway, .  '     -  i 

.    DISCUSSION:    What  da  you  think  Mkzo  meant  when  he  aaid^  .  -  • 

"to.  liberate  women  is  nojt  tp  mmufaoture  tct^hing.  'mahinee'^^ 
*    anii  ^^td  tibaraie  their  kusbandQ  is  not  to  mamifaatiape       '  y        •  ; 
.  biayojLes  but  to  build  th^^  i^osapu  aid^ay-^? 

Years  -of  Transition       *  '  .     *     ,  ^ 

 ^   •  •    >•  ,      1.-, : 

In  China,  access  to  a  modern  education  may  be  seen  as  personal 


power  because  educatiori  is^used  consciously  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
way  to  socialize  people  to  ttie  hew  concepts  of  their  n|i^,^ciety. 
The  Speak  Bitterness  session^  served  the^' iaise  fuBction.  * 


Class  Differences  in  Education ;\    In  the  years  of  transition, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Chinese  Republic  of  1912  gave  women  the 
right  to  education.  .Peking  University  opened  its  dobirs.- for  wpmeh 
for  the  first  time  in  1919.    However,  schooling  was  eKpensive,  and 
educatioi^  was  therefore  reserved  for  those  who  could  afford  it. 
Further,  eo^education  was  often  hotly  resisted  by  upper  iqlass 
•parents.'  ■    •    "       .  '  , 

.  But  those  women  who  were  allowed  to  rece^ive  A  university 
education  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  develcip  themselves  intellec- 
tually  as  well_|LS  socially.     In  the  ^following  eloquent  account  by 
Han  Suyin,  notice  that  the  personal  freedom  she  found  in  her  new 
life  at  "the  University  of  Peking  was  as  important  to  her  as  the 
in te Ileus tual  stimulation.  v  . 

There  was  new  freedom  for  our  generation. 
We  Escaped  thie  restraint  of  conservative  homes  to 
find  release  and  stimulus  in  the  university.  The 
campus  was  beautiful  with  its  cropped  grass  and      .   •  . 
waving  trees,-  its  small  river  with  isian&s,  ifes 
pagoda  tower,  its  buildings  a'fter  t;he  style  of 
ancient  palaces.     Learned  men  frpm  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  the  best  minds  of  China  were  our  teachers. 
Books  in  our  own  tongue  and  books  from  all  the  world 
.were  in  the  lil^farxes  -£^r  us.     In  those  immense  '  • 
stone  halls,  §i lent;  save  for,  the  rustle  of  many 
books,  we  discovered  the  thrill  of  new  knowledge. 
We  would  discuss  eagerly  among  burselves  philosophy, 
i30litical  science^  religion  —  all  was  new,  exciting; 
nothing  was  difficult  for  us.    We  were  learning /to , 
'fa'shion  a  new  world  free  of  ancient- feuds  and  pre-  . 
.  judices,  and  the  feat  seemed  easy,  o^  accoxEiplishment,, 
•  we  wejre  so  young  and  confident,  / 

Traditional  barriers  of  constraint  between 
boy  aricl  girl»  melted  away  in  ah,  atmosphere  of  easy  « 
comradeship.    We  shared  classes  aijd  discussion; 
^We  would  gather  in  the  evenings  in  the  raftered 
hall  of  some  old  Peking  mansion,  a  hundred  of  us, 
two  hundred  or  more,  so  spaciotis  were  the  rooms; 
the  girls  in  flowered  dresses,  slim, ^sheath- fitted 
Shan,  with  flowers  in  their  hair.    There  would  be 
music  and  dancing  in  the  Western  style,  boy  and 
girl  togisther.    Jn  groups  we  picknicked  on  the  smooth  . 
grass 'by  the  river  . that  woUhd  through  thfe  campus.  • 
We  rea<|  Li  Po's  poems  urider  the  willows  in  the 
blazing  autumn  moonlight  (the  moon  iS  so  brilliant/^' 
in  Peking)  by  the  banks  of  the  pel ha i  lakes.    We  . 
took  pleasi^re-boats,  poled  along  lazily  on  the  cpnals 
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under  the  camel-backed  bridges,  thrusting  among  lotus, 
r         "    flowers  upheld  like  lanterns,  swaging,  ^bove;  their 

flat  green  leaves.    There  woul'd  be  distant  f^iht  * 
whispef4.ngs  of  a  lute,  or  the  thin  music  of  the  ' 
four-stringed  chin,  or  a  stir  a  in  from  an  ancient 
love  song. , ' 

In  the  districts  that  were  under  the  control  of  the  Coromunists, 
poor, women  did  receive  an  educjkion  that  consisted  not  only  of 
reading  and  wri^ng  but  also  of*  the  practical  skills  of  farming 
and  fcrafts.     Individual  involvement  was  emphasized,  and  it  became  ' 
an  obligation  for  every  literate  person  to  teach  others  not  only 
reading  and  writing  but  also  the  principles  of .  Communisin.    Women  ' 
were  eager  to  learn  and  teach  others,  and  they  benefited  considerr. 
ably  from  this  program  in  which  even  older  wc^aen  participated.  If 
such  participation  Was  op"^osed  by  the  woman's  family,  other' members 
of  the  women's  association  aided  her  with  their  •support".  - 

Years  of  Revolution  d 

0  .  . 

Everyone  Learns  to  Read ;    The  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
China  inherited  an  illiterate  population  when  it  was  established 
in  1949.     Illiteracy  was  very  high  among  both  males  and  females, 
but  it  was  much  higher  among  females. 

School  learning  is  only- one  aspect  of  education  in  China, 
tfonr-formal  or  out-of-school  education  assumes  major  importance  in 
all  Communist  countries,  since  instillinof  the  Coninunist  ideology 
in -all  segments  and  all  ages  of  the  population  is  very  Mportant. 
rt  is  society-* s  way  of  socializing  its  citizens  to  its  new  way  ' 
of  thinking  and  preparing  them  for  the  roles  they  are' expected  to 
play  in  the  social  and' economic  life  of  the  family,  community  and 
wider  society.     Literacy  campaigns  thus  were  organized  ^11  ever 
the  country  after  1949,  because  people  had  to  be.  able  to  read  the 
Communist  literature  to  underst^and  the  new/ideology.     Posters  and  " 
propaganda  mate-rials  also  played  an  important  role  in  repudiating 
Confucian  ideology. and  instilling  Maoist  thought  among;  the  people. 
In  1950,  the  Shanghai  textile  factories,  where  the  majority  of 
the  empl9yees  were  women,  organized  170  literacy  groups,  with  a 
total  membership  of  9,000.    Larger  numbers  of  women  also  participated 


*in  Xiteracy  programs  in  other  cities  and  towns.     In  1958,  iS 
million  women  \passed  their  literacy. tests. Major  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  combating  illiteracy  during  the  past  20  years. 

  4^"SchoolV  Education i-   Another  major  thrust  in  Chinese  ■ 

education  has  b^en  the  emphasi^  on  pre-schQol  education,     it:  is 
through  this  mea^s  the  children  are  reached  in  their  formative 
years  and  socialized  in  ttie  Communist  ideology.     Even  very*  young 
children  are  taugi^t  the  Comfttunist  ideology  so  that  they  wi3,l  be 
"armed  with  Chairmari  Mao's  thought." 20    At  this  age,  too,  children 
are  introduced^ to  military  training,  reportedly  in  a,  manner  that 
discourages  aggression  in  personal  relationships,  as  several  visitors 
to  China  have  indicated.     The  children  are  also  taught  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  each  other.    Children  seem  to  be  very  happy 
and  e^y  going  in  school  and- out  of  it,  or  as  Robert  Cuillain 
said:  ,  .         *  • ,  I*  •  » 

t  ■  ■ 

•  ♦ 

When  I  am  asked  if  the  Chinese  of  today  are 
/  happier  than  those  of  yesterday,  there  is  at  least 
one  answer  that  X  can  give  with  certainty.  That 
is  that  the  Chinese  children  have  never  been  as 
happy  as  they  are  today;  or  as  clean,  as  well 
dressed,  and  ^s  well  behaved;  or  as  cheering  a 
-  sight, 21  ~  >  , 

Chinese  Education  Is  Pragmatic;    In  the  upper  grades  in 
primary  ^and  secondary  schools,  students  make  products  that  are 
sold  in  the  markets.    They  also  work  jln  the, fields  and  help 
improve  the  countryside.    Thus,  the  Chinese  have  been  able  to  ^ 
integrate  educatiofi'with  productive  labos-, 

• 

.    *    DISCUSSION:    Chinese  educatton  is  very  ppogmtia.    That  is, 
people  tend  to  be  trained  foP.  certain  needs  in  aevtain 
spheres.    Students  have  little  ahoiae  in  what  they  are  to 

.      »  study  jmd-  imy.  he.  ffiven  (xmaentrated  aonrses  so  4^?at  they     

mayi  quiakly  be  taught  a  needed  skill.    This  i.s  how  China's^ 
.   "hire foot"  doctors  ai^  trained.    Of  oaurs&s  the  government 
.  ^  pays  all  the  costs  of 'such  03%  education. 

S/haf  do  students  think  of  this  sort  of  work-study  approach? 

V  students  see  why  it  is  in  the  interests  of  a  inipidly  .  . 

expanding,  developing  cK>mtry  to  educate  this  way?  What 


■    are  tJfe  differences  between  0w  sitmtimsf  in  China  and 
in.  'AmejHaa?  \^  '  y  .  . 

•Differences  Between  the  Numbers  of  Boys  and  Girl^  in  School: 
-ftll^hov^  the  schools  train  both  sexes  to  enter  the  same  job  market , 
the  Communist  regime  has  not  yet  been  able,  to  wipe  out^ the  disparitie 
in.  educiat^ional  opportunities-  for  males  and  females  that  have  enlisted 
for  centauries,     it  has  been  reported  that  dn  1960  slightly  ovfer 
one-th,ird  of  the  students  enrolled  in  primary  schools  were  girls,  ! 
l4nd  about  23  perpent  of  university  students  were  women.  Fewer 
girls  than  boys  cc^tinue  their  education  beyond  primary  school. 22 

COMPARISON:    In  met  countries  the  lower  percentage  of 
girls  to  boys  in  school^  particularly  on  the  mivereity 
-    levelt' hoe  rmained.    Compare  the  situation  of  Africa, 
where  the  ed^qtion  of  girls  was  often  resisted,  iHth 
Chiyta  where.  %t  \was  encouraged. 

Discussion':  •  .  • 

Wftot  attitudes^  do  you  "^ink  parents  (in  Ckina,  in  Africa, 
in  America)  .might  have\agdin8t.  the  education  of  girls?  Do 
.  you  think 'thepe  attitudes  are  T^leifont  today? 

■  .  .  ■  ■     '■  .  ■  '  . ■ 

.Although  university  education  i^  limited  for  bo^h  males 
and. females,  women  have- made  progress  in  gaining  access  to  fields  . 
of  st^udy^that  were  fbrra^riy  6onsidere<3  male.     Engineering  is  one 
such  field.     In  19i0,^wi>men  constituted  about  18%  of  the  total  of 
eng,ineering  students,  a  figure  much  ^higher  than  in  many  Western 
Qountries,,  but  much  .lower  than  in  the  USSR.    Women  also  represent 
a,  high  percentage  of  the  medical  students. 23  . 

Women  and  Men  Valued  fpr  Their  Contributions;    We  have  written 
at  some  length  about  the  importance  of  education  fnr  Chinese  people 
in  modern  Chin^,  because  of, the  impact  of  education  in  all. aspects 
of  both  women's  and  men's  lives.    In  schools,  children  of  both  . 
sexes  16arp  to  work  together,  t6  cooperate,  to  help  each  other  and  . 
to  value  the  work  of  every^ in4ividual.  as -a  contribution  to  the      .  *  ^ 
.community  and  society  as  a  whole.    Young  people  carry  these  attitudes 
with  them  into  adult  life,  where  they  are  ablt  tq  deal  with  each 


r  otti^^r  On  an  equal  footing.    The  schools  and  other  institutions 'of  ' 
f ornial  and  noh-f ormal  education  pf ovide  the  basis  for  Chinese  womeh 
equality  with  men.    Thus,  people  are  valued  for  what  they^^re  and 

^f or  what  they  contribute  to  society  rather  -than  fpr  the  class  5nd 
gender  attributes  that  colored  the  relationships  in  feudal  China.-  ^ 
In  China,  students  arje  no  longer  taught  that  women  are  iriferior  to 
men^  that  they  have  to  be  weak  and  obedient,  or  that  their"  role 
is  restricted  to  .caring  for  tjie  family  .and  children.     In  school,  " 
they  learn  that  women  are  equal  citizens,  productive  workers, 
political  0rgani^ets,  and  Communist  activj.5ts.     They  have  to  be 
active  and  involved  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  China  or  iii^^many. 
other  nations  around  the  world.  - 

•     .  ■     ..  -         ^  • 

.COMPARiafgN:    The  school  is  an  inmortant  sooialization 
,  .agency  in  alt  soaietiee,.    The 'kim  of  edudation  provided 

d.n  ths  schools  has  a  ma^ov  intact  on  the'  fortmtion  of 
attitudes  (mong  students— attitudes  that  they  canpy  on 
into  adult  life.    Research  done  in  the  .V,S,  has.  shown  that 
sexist  and  racist  attitudes  are  acquired  during  the  early 
years  of  children's  education,  .  Materials  used  in  American 
sclwols  have  been  criticised  as  promoting  or  perpetuating       ^  "' 
sexist  values  a^  attitudes,  and  atten^ts  are  being  made 
at  various  levels  to  eliminate  sexism  cmd  racism  from 
textbooks  and  other  school  ■  aurriculasze  well  as  among 
teachers,  counselors ,  and  administimtors^  • 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY:    Can  the  students  think  of  one  sexist 
"   or  racist' at titi^  they  might  have  encountered  in  school 
whenf  they  were  your^? 

la  there  some  attitude  or  activity  in  their  school  that 
they  could  label  as  skciet  or  racist?    Can  they  develop 
any  constructive  strategies  to  counter  this  attitude 
or  activity?  , 

. .  .  V  ■  . .  .  .  ■    ■.  . 

Years  of  Transition      ^  .  - 

Progress  Toward  Freedom  in  Macrrage;    A  major  concern  for 
some  Chihese  women  and.  men  has  been  the  strorig  hold  the  Confucian 
ideal  had,  over  their  fjreedom  to  choose  a"  marriage  partner  and  to 
relate  to  this  partner  as  an  equal.    The  "family-revolution"  early 
fin  the  20th 'century  resulted  in  the  passage  of  legi'^ation  for 
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egalitarian  martiage  and  divorce  laws.    But  despite 'these  new 
laws,  arranged  marriages  were  still  the* rule  throughout  China, 
Female -infanticide  and  the  sale  of  girls  and  women  continued  well 

into  the  republican  period.     In  1948,  a  Chitiesev woman/  interviewed 

■ 

by  Jan  Myrdal  stated:  ,  .      .  { 

^  j.  '  ! 

When  I  was  twenty-two  I  was  sold.     (Weeps)  . 

He  came  one  day  and  fetched  me  and  my  daughter  and 

took*  us  to  a  slave  dealer  called  Yang.  (Weeps). 

My  husband  sold  us  so  as  to  g^t  money  for'' opium. 

.  I  never  saw  him  after  that.    Some  years  yago  I  was 

told  that  he  was  dead.    When  I  had  been/ two  days  • 

with  Yang,  the  slave  dealer,  he  sold  me.    He  said 

me  and  my  daughter  for  220  silver  dollars  to  a  ' 

farmer  called  He  Nung-kung, 

I  was  very  unhappy.    Mr..  He  was  an  old  man.' 

He  was  twenty-three  years  older  than  I  was.  We 

did  not  love  each  other.    But  he  was  kind^  I 

wasn't  ill-treated  the^-e,  neither  by  him  nor  by  ' 

his  family.    Actually,  he  was  a  nice  old  man.  (Weeps) 

He  had  his  own  household  and  did  not  live  with  his 

family.     I  bore  him  a  sbn,  so  everyone  was  kind  to 
me. 24  .      ^  ' 

The  problem  was  thati  the  Republican  government  did  not 
enforce  the  new  marriage  laws.    Any  changes  that  occurred  before" 
the  Communists  came  to  power  mostly  affected  women  in  urban  'areas 
and  coastal  regions. 

'  - 
TEACHER'S  NOTE:    Legal  vefovm  is  smetimes  eseerttiat  to 
bmnging  about  sooial  ahtnge,        it  does  not  guarantee 
thap'tke  legislai^ ,ahanges  wtfm.  'ocowp.    Often^  a  aonaepted 
effort  is  maesaary  to  bring  the  reality  aloBer  to  the 
/■^\^^<legi8latfd  vefo^s.    For  instance,  the ,ahoHtion  of  hlack 
I  slavery  in  ths  U,S,  did  not  autoimtically  remit  from  legal 
aotioiC  Instead^  a  lengthy  struggle  had  to  follam  the 
legal  reform.  Usually,  it  take^^  time  to  get  people  to 
,  '  corhply,  both  in  word  and  in  action,  with  the  requirements 

of  a  neu^law,  ^  , ,  . 

Years'  of  Revolution  .  • 

•  Women  Axe  »Pa#fefiiers  i,if^arriage ;    With  Mao  an  power,  Mao's 
phrase,  "Women  hold  up  Ijalf  of  heaven,"  had  a  chance  to  be  realized. 
•KOhe  of  the  first  major  acts  of  the  new  government  was  the  Marriage 
Law  of  1950.     This  marriage  reform  instituted  by  the  Communists 
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^  was  considered  a  major  instrument  for  socialist  transformation. 

-The  Communists  were"  deterYnined  to  enforce  the  law  throughbut  China, 
especially  in  the  countryside.    They  turned  family  reform  into  a 
mass  movement,  involving  most  of  the  female  jjopulation  of  China. 

The  Marriage  Law  abolished  arranged  marriages;  outlawed  the 
payment  of  any  pric^  in  money  of  goods  for  a  wife;  banned  polygamy, 
concubines  and  child  marriage;  allowed  widc^ws  to  remarry  and 

.guaranteed  the  right  of * divorce  tx>  the  wife  as  well  as  to  the 
husband „25  the  rash  <5fv divorces  that  iollowed,  over  16%  were 

instituted  by  women.     In  the  counttyside,  it  came  to  be  known  as  * 
the  "Divorce  Law. "    The  minimum  age  for  marriage  was  raised  two 

I  years  to *18  for  women  and  20  for. men. 26  .  • 

I  .  "  ^  '    ■    ■  - 

Specifically,  the  Marriage  Law  gives  husband  and  wife  equal 

status  in  the  family,  and  does  noX  recognize  ci^l^iead  of  family." 

Article  7  states:     "husband,  and 'wife  are  com^ani5ns  living  together 

and  enjoying  equal  status  in  the  home."  '  -  ' 

The  law  is, ntore  partial  to  wohten  than  Western  lays  are.  Hence, 
women  may  not  bnlT_keep  their  maiden  name  (Article  11)  but  children 
also  have  the  right  to  take  their  mother's  name.  • 

The  marriage  law  takes  into  consideration  the  work  of  keeping 
a  house.    This  work  is  considered  a  social  occupation  ^hat  is  at 
the  same  l6vel  as  others.    Attempts  are  being  made  to  lighten  this 
^^^^bu^en  by  encouraging  men  to  participate  in  housework.,  .  • 

The  Marriage  Law  was  seen  by  many  as  a  liberation  of  both 
men  and  women  from,  the  burden  of  old  reactionary  ideas.  '  %here 
was  a  deliberate  effort,  first  using  education  and  persuasion, 
to  bring  men  and  women  to  accept  the  desired  change  in  the  roles 
they  played       marriage,    A  man  who  beat  his  wife,  for  instance, 
would  be  criti<^'ized  for  his  Confucian  way  of  thinking  rather  than  - 
for  being  cruel,  and  w6ul;d  be  persuaded^  to  Change  his  behavior.  . 
Joan  Hinton  tells  of  "one  ease  of  a.  man  wherTiabitually  bleat  his 
wif and  refused  to  change.     He  was  denounced  at  a  mass  meeting, 
arrested,  and  sent  to  labor  c^p  for  re-education. 27  .    if  re- 
education  did  not  work,  force  was  used. 


3  Of) 


,1 


^'  '  ,  '     ,  Men  OppQse  Womep's  New  Position  in  Majpriage;    B^cattee  it  ^ 
shbok  the  .status' (jliS  arid  granted  cohsider able  personal  freedom  ^nd 
'  pcwer  .^to^wojien,- the  . Marriages. I^^  wa^i  resisted -in  niany  are^s^and  ^ 
.  .    violence  was  reportedly  perpetrated  upon  those  iiopleinentir*|."  the- '  ' 
law  as  well  as 'those-  upon,  whom  i^,  was  implemented.    There,  ^ere  • 
casesi  where  fefnale  activists  who  were  'sent  to  villages  €o  introduce 
^    the'new.l|jtf  were  raqrdered  by  peasarit'men.    Some  woro^n  were  killed 
by.  their  fathers  for 'defying  traditional  customs. 28 

There  were  .s6me  male  cadres  who  were  not*  trained  in  the 
.  Jlarxist  concept  of  ^the  liberation  of  women.    These  cadres  used 
their  new  authority  to  oppose  women' s  ,progres.sive  demands.  Some 
cadres,  afraid  oT^ipsing  power  over  their  own  wives,  did  not 
support  the^r^do®  of  divorce  provision  and  even  actively  resisted 
demands^Ser^ditorce.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  reports 
♦ 'Of  zealously  tfenthusiastic  cadres  dissolving  arranged  marriages, 
•    returning  child  iDridess,  fprcing  concubines  to  divorce  their  husbands 

and  widows*, to  remarry,  and  inflicting  cruel  punishment  on  the 
11  culprits.  •  . 
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DISCUSSION:    In  some  wpbos  wom^s         opposed  the  mi)  IcojJ. 
'  Can  students  &ee  why  aom  waneh  might  be  rel^tant^to         up  \ 

•  .  the  old  ways?  (Matahmakepa^  powerful  mothei^in^laws^  -  ^ 

•  women  whose  personality  rmkes  them  fearful  of  ofiange) 

'  ■     '    ^  '  '    .  '  '        '  ■  ■   ■  ' 

*:  Change  in  family  patt&7m0  brings  (mxiety  to  people.    In  - 

America  some  people  adause  the  Women  ^s  Mgpement  of  ^/breaking 
'        up'  thS  family^     ifhat  fears  do  soirm  pedpte  in  America  hdve^ 
^       J  .dbout  changing  fcff^ly  patterns?  ^  ,  . 

.  In  the  students '  Scnm  experience  and  observatidnj^  is  the^ 

American  family  changing? 

/  Women's  New  Role  Within  the  Family;     The  power  granted 

  wcHBen  within  the  family  was  not  only  personal  but vbec^ne  political 

as  well,*  Indeed,  in  modern  China  it  is" very  difficult  to  separate 
the  political  arena  fronT  pther  aspects  oi  life*    This  is  a  basid^ 
di^^erence  in  Chinese  womeif'.s  lives,  as  complied  to  their  counter- 
A  parts  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  Western 
countries.  '#  ' 
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Everything  in  China  has  bean  politicised.    T^iis  ig  clearly  revtialed 
in'  the  following  .statement  about  the  relationship  between  husband*^' 
.and  wife,'  taken  from  an  article,  in  fc^e  People Daily  (Octobei?.  14, 
.1964):    •   '  *■      •  .  ,        ^""^^"^^Tv       .  , 

4-    '     -        In  a  socialist  society,  'love  iSetween  husband  ^  -^^^^ 
.    and  wife  is  built  on  the  identity  of  political 
*  .  beliefs  and  on  the  fouh^atioh  of  struggling  togelSher  / 
for  the  revolutionary  cause.    The  relationship  between 
^  husband  .and  wife  is  first  of  all  comradely. and  the  , 

feelings  between  husband  and.  wife  are  primarily 
•    .*   "     •     revolutionary  sentiments.    Fof' this  reason,  a 

y        husband  should  take  the  attitude  of  a  revolutionary 
comrade  .toward  his_^ife.    This  is  reflected  in  the 
■>     *         attitude  of  re^^artjang  one's  wife  as  a'  revolutionary 

comrade-in-arpis  in  .the  common  s.truggle  in  the 
'  ^         Apolitical  sphere,  as  a  class  sist§|p<with  whom  one 

labours  together  in  production  or  work,  and  as  a 
'        .       companion  with  whqni  one  lives  together  at  hcMne,  ' 
respecting  and  loving  each  other,  helping  each- 
other,  and  encouraging  each  other  in  making  progress- 
together.  >  This  is  the  Communist  standard,  morally 
'  .  and  ideologically  speaking,  by  which 'a  revolutionary 

deals  with  the  question  of  love,  marriage .and^  family. 

Changes  Resulting  f rom^^the  Marriage  Law:  Despite  tifsese 
efforts,  iiowever,  tlie  reality* of  marriage  may  have  been  and  may 
be.  sti?^  somewhat  different  for  Chinese  women.    It  is  difficult  to 
assess  how imuch  comradeship  between  husband  and  wife  exists  in  a 

'  Chinese  marriage.    Certainly  the  wife  is  considered  rapre  or  less 
equal  to  her  husband.    Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
author4.ty  of  the  mother-in-law  has  diminished.    One  does  not  hear 
of  wife  beating  or  other  forms  of ^ abuse  that. were  prevalent  in* 
feudal  China.     The  majority  of  able  Chinese  women  has  gone  out 

.  to  do  prodtictive  work  i,n  the  fields  and  factories.    There  is  a 
growing  trend  towards  the  nuclear  rather  than  the  extended  family , 
Many  wives  'participate  .in  political  activities  especially  at  the 
'local  level.     Yet,  personal  expressioh  is  curtailed' in  C^na  and 
we  do  not  know  much  about  the,  personal  lives  of. Chinese  women. 

.  ^        Traditional  Pract4.qes  Persist':    Although  the  Marriage  Law 
granted  young  people  the  right  tp  free  choice  of  a  matrlage  partner 
c.omplet3e  freedom  of  choice  bf  marriage  partners  is  not  yet  the 

'  norm  in  actuality.    The  transition  from  arranged  marriages  to  free- 
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choielf  raarrifagj^  was  difficult,. '"because  'opportunities  for 'meeting 
and  courting  the  other  sex  are  Somewhat  limited, "^^    Maiftih  King 
Whyte  attributes  this  to' the  absence  of  a  "datihg  culture"  ir\ 
China;  due  to  persisteiloe  of  *ttaditional  valufes  and  revolutionary 
ideals  which  do^not  encourage  the  /sme^rgence  of  such  a -cultuVe. 
Jh  6ontra^t  to  American  society,  where  the  dating  culture  flour ishe 
in  the  schools,  strong  official  pressure  in  China  discouragers  the 
youth  from  getting  romantically  involved,    Whyte  thus  concludes: 

.        In  this  situation,  with  free  marriage  choice 
urged,  but  with  limited  opportunities  for  getting 
to  know  potential  spouses,,  modified  forms 'of  • 
marriage  arrangements  arise.    Marriage  arrangers 
continue  to  exist,  either  in  the  form  of  local  figures 
who  customarily  provide  intrc^uctions,  or  simply  in 
the  form  of  parents,  relatives,  and  friends.  In 
some  locations,  officials  have  recognized  the  jieed 
to  provide  youth  \»rith  help  in  finding  mates  and, 
.  in  an  effort  to  take  business  away  frcHn  traditional 

marriage  arrangers  and  matchmakers,  have* arranged       .  • 
*  cadre^  of  the  local  production  unit,  the  Women's 
Association,  and  the  Communist  Youth  League  tp 
arrange  introduction  to  youth  in  oth^r  iinits. 
Political  authorities  can  also  play,  negative  roles  . 
.  iii  marriage  decisions.    Party  and  Youth  lieague 
"  memisers  are  expected  to  report  their,  develbpihg 
romantic  interests- to  the^e  organizations.  If 
they  want  to  marry  someone  frcMoti  the  former  wealthy 
classes  or  someone  with  a  questionable  personal 
history,  they  will  be  strongly  discouraged,  although' 
not  absolutely  forbidden,  fr ran  doing  so. 32 

Although  women  an<3  men  generally  do  not  marry  until  their 

mid  or  late  twenties,  it  is  reported  that  sexual  relationships 

before  marriage  are  not  common.    It. is  also  reported  that  China 

has  succeeded  in  wiping,  out  prostitution  and' venereal  disease,  and 

that  homosexuality  is  absent.    Western  observers  characterize 

Chinese  morality ^as  puritanical.    But  mbrality  may  be  better 

understood  within  the  framework  of  the  socialist  revolution  in 

China  and  the  role  of  tl>e  individual  within  the  revolution^  The 

common  good  is  emphasized  over  personal  needs  mid  serving  the 

-     ■■  ■    ■■  I    .       '  ■ 

country  is  seen  as  service  to  oneself.  ■ 

The  Chinese  outlook  on  divorce  is  also  less ' lenient  than 

in  the  West.    Although  women  now  have  the  right  to  end  an  unhappy 


i^arriage  by  divorce,  and  a  divorcee  ror^  a*  wic^ow  ma^j  remarryy  the 
government  became  alarmed  at  the  r is  1^^^  .■ 
.Continuing  cases 'of  suicide  ^ei  to  m^rit^l^  dif;f  iculfeies/ 'By  the 
mid- fifties,  after  a  high  way®  af  44ivot6es,  the  government  discoii'taged 
divorce  -through  active  dissuasion^  ^J^egi'stratic^^of f icial§>      .  , 
lili^diation  4£pomraittees  and  local  courts  'prt^^sed  for  reconciliation     •  ' 
to  prevent  rash  divorces  and  generally  allowed  divorce  only  as  a 
final  resorts  •'•^      In  1956,  official  policy  placed  great  emphasis  . 
on  "family  harmony."    The  family  was  emphasized  as  a  stabilizing  ♦ 
influence,  which  resulted  in  a  national  reluctance  to  accept  divorce 
as  a  solution  to  marital  difficulties. 

.  ■    ■  • 
Motherhood  is  Planned;     In  the  mid-f  if  ties^ 'l^be  government- 

embarked  on  a  massive  program  of  population  control.     On  December 

27,  1954  they  qrdepd  birth-control  education  *to  be  instituted- 

A  conference  on  ^&  subject* produced  the  comment  that  "handling 

children-xs  more  important  than  handling  tractors  or  pumps. "34 

.In  lHarGh  of,  1957,  the'  Minister  of  Health,  Madam  Li  !l:eh-Chuan ,. 

launched  a  campaign<^rging  women. to  practice  birth  control  as  a 

means  .of  ridding  the  country  of  poverty,    qhbu  En  Lai  stated  in 

19^7:    "Educatipn  on  planned  parenthood,  was  and  continue.s  to  be 

carried  on  in  China  mainly  to  protect  the  health  of, mothers  and 

provide  favorable  conditions  for  bringing  up  children,  v.  "^^  Women 

were  more  receptive  than  man  to  the  idea  of  birth  control.  To 

women, 'this  control  over  their  own  bodies  gave  them  a  chance  to 

participate  in  building  their-  country.     In  feudal  China,  women      -  . 

gained  respect  and  limited  power  by^having  sons;  in  post-revolutionary 

China,  women  gained  power  byvinvolveraent  in  productive  work  in  the 

educational,  economic  and  political  spheres.    Women's  options  were 

thus  widened  and"  their  world  expanded  considerably. 

I- 

'  COMPARISON:   Birth  aontpot  has  rmde  it  poseibte  for  txmm 
'   aroimd  the  mrldt  ineludit^  the  U.S. ^  to  hocoe  a  mall  family ^ 
thus  freeing  womn  for  more  aotim  partiaipaticm  in  variom 
aaidvitieB  out$ide  the  home.  '  Since  premirital  sek  ia  dis- 
couraged in  China;,  birth  aontrol  does  mt  eeem  ta  he  of  ' 
conaem  to  w'imxrried  women..    This  $^em8  to  be  thi  case  in  ' 
.  countries  with  a  strong  tradition  oW"  mpha^s  m  fmale 
■  chastity,  such  as  Istmia  aountried,    Compam/the  differences  .' 
in  a  woman's  role  as  a  mother  i^'Af^aa  <ind/China. 


The/  Spec ial  Need s  of'  ^?er:kihg  Mothers  Aye  Considered ;    In     '  ' 
order  ...to  ericourage  and  facilitate  "Wottjen*'§  cbntribtitipn  to  tlie  , 
ecpnomy  without  disrupting  the  f airily,  hdusewife  wp»jksh6pg  we^e 
created  in  th^  Neighborhoods.     Thei'er  *^he  hoi^^sewif e  xpends  eight, 
hours  f  d^y  worlcing,  while  at  the  same. tiifie  she  is, able  -to  watch 
he?r- children  and  prepare  their  meals.*    Th^fe  women  dc^  work  t^^^ 
Is  tlot,  specialized  and  t^iat  can  be  done  with  little  ti'^i-ning'.  ; 
They  manufacture  parts,  such  as  coils  for  electric  batt;eries. 
When  women' need  special  training  for  the^iywork,  a  specialist  is 
sent  from  neighboring  factories  to  train'  women  for  the  task. 
Many  large  factories  and  communes,  too,  provide  child  care  and 
mothers  may  take  time  from  th^ir  work  to  nurse  their  children. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Chinese  government  is 
whole-heartedly  committed  to  prdviding  all  the  support  services  ' 
and  special  facilities  needed  .to  facilitate  women's  work  outside 
the  home.    Women  with  young  children  thus  are  not  left  out  of 
the  important  task  of  transforming  China  f rem  an  impoverished 
country  to  a  majgr  world  pdWer.  '      /  . 

These  changes  have  created  greater  independence  and  mobility 
for  alfl  family  members.    A  man  or  a  woman  may  be  separated  from  hi 
or  her  family  temporarily  (for  example,  to  work  for  the  party, 
attend  meetings,  etc. )  without  any  guilt  feelings  about  neglecting 
-family  and  children.    A  group  of  Chinese-American  women,  during 
a  visit  to  China,  asked' their  guide  l^w  she  felt  about  being 
separated  from  her  family  for  several  days,    ^he  answer^:  ' 

•"Oh,  I  don't  mind,  I  find  my  job  vfery  exciting,  ' 
and  I  don't  have  to  worry  aboujt  home  while  I  am  away. 
My  husband  looks  after  the  colder  children  and  the 
•       ydungest  stays  at  the  nursery  overnight.    The  neighbors 
will  help  in  case  difficulties  arise.     I  go  where  I 
am  needed,  and  I  don't  feel  any  hardships. "37 

•     .  * 

COMPARISON:    Mobility  rmaim  a  md^or  problem  for^ixmen 
with  yoimg  ahildren  in  the  U,S,  and  other  pax*ts  of  the 
mrld,    Hmeve^jf  AmeriGcm.  ii^en  also  have.  ^ 
in  teoent  years .    The  acmmting  mxrriage.  is  a  nm  phmmenon 
unh^qird  of  before  in  Amrioan  hietory. 
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jx. .  ' *.    fheve      d  stmn^  ethio  in  AneHaa  whCah  fftSrtea  that  wotnen        '  "  • 
sh£ml4       loopk^^im^  -tfisip  Tvme^i  thck'wLtkin  iihe'  inati^tution  .     .  * 
'    ^  ^'J^.'r'^f  rricwHage  tend.  'tr^thdrho'M'a  wmcm'a  md-^  joUia  ^td  i^nd^to  ,' 

**  ^y'the  needs  of  l^v^  husband  cmd  ohild^h,    Oan  ainidents-  aament  ' 
''OK  tht^  *<md  delate  :it  1^  tHs  attitude  hf^  th^  jMmse  tcAi^apd  v 
wcmen's  i^l^  iHtHn  ih£' f0Hly^  ^!         '  -  \ 

'  ■    .      ■   :  -  '        ■■  V"  ■ 

^i^ha-fi  kinds  of  dhmges  would  need  to  ksppen.in  th^,  aamtry    •  ' 
if  we  truly  believed  that  women-  should  woji'k  outside  the  home?  ,' 

■  •       .s        ■     .  ■ .  .  ■ 

Women  Still  Priniarily  Responsible  foy  the  Family;  Despite 

the  change^  in  marriage  and  family  life  in  Communist  China,  -the 

majority  of  women  still  were  occupied  with  household  work  and 

family  responsibilities.     Domestic  managerrfent  was  glorified  and 

the  supportive  role  women  were  supposed  to  play  in  their  relationship 

with  male  members  of  the  family  was  emph^i  zed.    Combining 'home  " 

responsibilities  and  ^i5on^tii^_^qt^.^fffi  a  woman's  task^  In 

1958,  a* new  code  of  feminine  virtues  -C^Five  Virtues")  was  expounded* 

in  official  publications:  ' 

■  .  " *  -"'  .  . 

Good  at  harmonizing  family  and  neighbor  relation-  " 
.  ships,  good  at  managing,  the  household,  good  at 
educating  th^  children,"  good  atr  encouraging  the  . 
family  members  to  work  and  study,  and  good  at  one's 
own  ideological  studies. 38  , 
^ '     '  '  ■     •■  -  .  .  '■• 

Spite  of  the  major  gains  that  Chinese  women  had  made, 

..    ■  • 

they  were  still  hampered  by  traditional  attitudes  that  place 
primary  responsibility  ^r  the  family  on  the  woman. 

After  the  ctkltural  revolution  of  1966*,  the  government  ' 
a-ttempted  to  assist  jwomen  in  finding  a  solution  to  this  universal 
problem  of  convincing  husbands  to  share  household  work  in  order 
to  free  women  for  other  work.    The  Chinese  govern^nent* launched 
a  campaign  whose  thrust  was  t^at  women  should  be  absolved  of  the 
sole  responsibility  for  cooking  and  cleaning,  washing  and  taking 
care  of  the  chilt^ren.    The  leading  Chinese  journaly^ed  Flag,  for 
instance,  recently  advocated  that  "men  and  women  should  share 
household  chores  if  women  are  to  be  politically  equal, "^t  < 

Even  so,  recent  visitors  to  China  have  observed  that  traditional 
division  of  labor  within  the  family  still  exists.    Although  men 
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heljp  in  household  chores,  women  still  shoulder-  the  major 

^  -  ■   •  ■>  ■•      *  ,•  •     ■.  *  ■ 

responsibility  for  house  and  ^chiidre;!.^  For  instance,  a  grpup  of 

Mierican  students  and  teafeheifs  who  yisited  China  in  1971  noted: 

**  \     .       V  Everywhere  we  went  we  aslced  whether  men  share 
.    in  th^-^ duties  of  the  home.    Occasionally  we  weise  . 
'  assui;^a>^  that  men  pitch  in  and  do  a  little  somethisg 

arpun^  the. hqpse p    The  women  in  one. household  at 
•  '  the  Hong-giao  Cpmmuhe  proudly  told  us  that  all  the 

men  in  the  home  know  how  to  cook  and  do  cook  scMRetimes. 
•But  almost  everywhere  when  we  asked  who  washes  the 
clothes  by  hand,  who  taHes  care  of  the  children  after 
they  come  home  frcxn  school,  whc5  buys  |the '^bod,  who 
cooks  tb&  meals,  who  cleans  the' hous^,  who  does  rhe 
sewing,,  the  answer  Weis  *  The  wife,  of  course. 

COMPABISCm:  Bomehold  woTk  has  tmdiHomlly  be0n  aormtdered 
ixmm  'e  work,  fkis  ia  still,  "fme  in  mst  (HmitHes  vndU(ding 
,  'the  £?,5.  Howernvg  althmgh  household  ,teeknol^y  Ms  w^vov^ 
in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  fifty  yecp^s^  vesewpoh  has  indicated 
that  fyn&H,cdn  immt  still  spend  on  household  tasks  as  much 
time  fis  was  spent  by  their  mther's  who^idmot  have  aooess 
'  #      '  \    to  such  teehri?logy.  .  .  • 

■■.  .  -  '  ■  .. 

•     STUDENT  ACTIVITY:    List  the  changes  in  the  position  of 

women  within  mappiage  and  isithin  the  family  in  Cf^na,  Then^ 
'    .  the  /Continuities  of  tmditidnal  mcmpiage  mid  family, 

*'  ■  .    ■ ' 

New  Ideals  of  ^auty  >  • 

In  the  years  of  tr.ansition,  women  were  ihtroduced  to  new 
standarc^s  of  "feminine"  beauty.    In  the  districts  that  were  under 
the  Nationalist  rule  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  this  was  an  era  of  , 
great  Western  influences.    The  impact  of  American  missionaries. 
Western  movies  and  their  Chinese  counterpart  and  dancing  cabarets 
increased  all  over  China  in  1928,    FeBS  the  West  also  came      . .the 
permanent  wave,  English  high-heeled  shoes,  Parisian  perfupes,  the 
American  silk  stockings,  the  new  high-slit  flowering  gowns,  the 
brassiere. .  .and  the  one-piecef  female  bathing  s^t,"^^ 

'   At  the  same  tJaae,  Ahe  simple*  uncomplicated  look  of  the 
peasant  w^s  gaining  stature  <  among  the  revolutionaries .    An  anti- 
foot-binding  movement  got  tmdezVay  and  the^  wc^en's  associations  in 
the  southern  and  cen^tral  part  of  China  sent  emissaries  from  door 


to^toor  to  agitate  against  foot-binding  and. long  hair.  Every 

WOmaI^n4er  thirty  was  «rg.ed  "^o  unbind  her.  feet  and  free  her  , 

movements.    These  ^issaries  used  persuasion  and  sometimes  force.  . 

j:t  is  reported  that  when  fearful  conservative  women  refused  t:o  ' 

unbind  their -feet  and  cut  their  hair,  the  mor;e  revolutionary  wcsnen 

"took  the  law  into  thei^  own' hai\ds,  cut  their  hair  an^  unbound 
their  feet"-jt>^  force.'"i2  •  . 

In  China  today  people  ice  valued  because  of  theijr  contribution 
tojChina's  jSifogress.     Personal  success  has  assumed  a  secondary 
value,  and  so*  has  personal  appearii;^.    Women  have  become  less 
concerned  about  the  way  they  lo^  than  they  are  about  what  they 
do  and  how'well  they  do  it.    They  gain  more  satisfaction^ from, 
their  contribution' to  the  rev6luti5n  than  from  personal  possessions 
and  physical  appearance.    Women  are  often  pictured  wearing  baggy 
pants  and  work  uniforms  arid  most  Chinese  dress  in  somber  colors. 
The  *story  of  Wei  Feng-ying,  a  worker  engineer  and  Chinese  hetoirie*. 
reveals  the  changes  inr  women  because  of  the  revplution  of  1949. 


One  day7slxe^iroibe-ar-idiite- 
because  her  roominates  have  called  her  factory  '    -  - 

dress  imbecoming.\Her  foreman  criticized:  Jjhite 
blouse  %oday,"fandi^dress  and  hair] oil  tbmorrow. 43 

She r studied  Mao's  teachings  and  changed  her  ways.    He^  main 

objective  was  to  serve  the  people...  She  gained  a  sense  of  inner* 

■       '   '    .  ■  ^  '   ■  .  ... 

^  beauty .  ,  -t— 

To  the  male  observer,  judging  by  Western  standards  of  beauty 

or  by  traditional  Chinese  'standards,  Chinese  women  may  look  "un- 

feminihe."    However,  they  have  gained  a  new  kind  of  beauty.  This 

was  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  Chinese-American  woman,  as  follows: 

We  think  Chinese  women  ^are  truly  beautiful., 
'  Their  radiance  comes  from  good  health,  self.-conf idenoe, 
and  pride  in  their  collective  accomplishments.  We 
found  women  to  be  very  much  like  those  idealized  in 
China  Pictorial s -  they  really  are  rosy-cheeked, 
determined^  and  quick  to  smile, 44  ^ 

Visitors  to  China  are  always  impressed,  ^^d,  with  the  walk  • 
and  bearing  of  the  new  women  of  China^    It  is  a  purposeful  stride, 
full  of  self-pride  and  self '^confidence.  . 
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DISCUSSION:  . 


4sk  stiedents  to  imagine  how  women  whose  feet  weve  hound  . 
walked.    The'  young  wmen  in  the  oZogs  might  think  about 
i^hetkev  the  shoes  phey  wear  mxJ<0  a  diffevense  in  how  they 
walk*  •  .  , 

Ask  students  to  notice  how  the  shoes  we  weax^vefleat  what 
we  want  to  do  thai  day,  '  • 

Disauss  dhanges  students  mzy  know. about  in  the  style  of 
clotheB  and  makeup  of  American  wmen  within  the  ^Uist  15 
years,    f/h^t  influenced  these  ahmges?\, 

TEACHER  NOTE:  Refer  to  any  picture  a  you  jrdght  have  of 
modem  Chinese  ixmefi  todays 
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ECONOMIC  POWER 




Focvs  Questions :  ," 

In  the  treading  easaerpts,  or  in  the  aaei*tdm  informtion^ 
look  at  ^the  effect  of  conUnuiti&s  and  changed  an  women's 
poaep  '  . 

.    •  to  support,  themeelvesi 

-  to  mrk  in  whatever  *ooaupation  they  want^ 

-  to  earn  a  good  wage  in  whatever  hx>rk  they  do; 

-  to  hm?e  a  ecey  in  haw  the  goods  they  produce  or  money 
they  earn  is  medf 

-  to  have  their  work  valued; 

"to  esepand  th^^  opportmitiee  to  mrk.     .  , 

Identify: 

■  '  '■■        '  .' 

-  spheres  where  the  &mmt  and  content  of^women's  ecommia 
power  have  not  chaaged;  .  - 

r  .  ^  ■  .       ■  .  ^  '  , 

.  ^  spheres  where 'nmmn  have  more  eaonoHo  power  than 
^  preVQ^ously^ 
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The  extensive  participation  of  wc^en  in  the  labor  force  of' 
moderh  China  has  done  mol?e  to  upgrade  their  status  than  any  other 
.  , change.  '  •  ' 

Before  the  Coiaaainist  victory,  the  complete  ^economic  dependence 
of  women  upon  men  wafe  a  major  factor  In- jtheir  subordination  and  in 
,the  limitations  on.  their  freedom  and  power.  • 

The  idea  that  a  woman  is  oppressed  because  she  is  cut  off 
from  productive  work  is  central  to  Communist  thought.    Engels  wrote.- 
-To  emancipate  woman  and  make  her  the  'equal  of  man  is  and  remains 
impossible  so  long 'as  woman  is  shut  out  from  social  productive 
labor  and  restiricted  to  domestic  labor.  ""^^  ' 

Years  of  Transition  * 

I  ■ 

Ther6  were  some  beneficial  changes  in  the  econ<»aic  powetf  of 
r  women  in  the  period  before  the  Communist  Revolution.    In  1931  the 
family*  i«.aw  gave  women  the  right  to  ownership  of  property  and 
^inheritance.    But  this  affected  only  women  from  wealthy  families 
and  was  not  enforced.    There  were  other  changes  that  had  an  -impact 
on  many  women.    For  instance,  the  dfevelopaent  of  industries  in  the 
coastal,  cities,  as  well  as  in  industrial  centers  inland  provided 
some  opportunities  for  woadn  to  participate  on  a  limited  scale  in 
these  industries,  especially  in  textiles,*  This  led  to  some  degree 
'  of  economic  independence  for  women  as  they, became  wage  earners. 
Although  most  of  these  women  did  not  receive  adequate  pay,  this 
was  a  major  step  toward  their  liberation  arid  active  participation 
in  the  economic  and  political  system  of  China.  ^ 

comparison}  The  textile  industry  has  tradiUomlty       *  ' 

dbaovbed  wemen  makers  in  Western  eormtrieB  as  well  > 

as  marai  Third  World  aomtri&s.    Textile  asd 

inehwtries  relied  heavily  on  tomen  in  the  Urdted  $tai^^ 
Chinese  wmmi  imigrmts  to  America  also  participated 
heavily  in  these  industries  which  underpaid  and  exploited 
them,  ■• 

■  -  ■    .     ■  '  -/  ' 

Waiting  of  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  women's  lives, 
Agnes  Smedley  described  a  visit  to  a  silk  manufacturing  town  in 
1'930.      '  , 
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Only  as  we  neared  ^ig  market  towns,  in  which 
'    silk  filatures  belched  .forth  the  stench  of/cocoons', 
did  we  come  upon  better  homes  aijd  fewer  careworn 
4       faces.    The  daughters  of  such  families  wer^  spinners . 
5^*^^^^  ^^^"  that  I  began  to  see  what  industrialism, 
bad  as  it  had  seemed  elsewhere,,  meant  to  the  working 
girls.    These  were  the  only,  places*  in  the  whole 
.   \       country  where  the  birth  of  a  baby  girl  was  an  occasion 
tor  3oy,  for  here  girls  were  the  main  support  "bf  , 
.  their  families.    Consciousness  of  their  worth  was 

reflected  in  their  dignified  independent  bearing... They 
could  not  but  cc»npare  with  the  low  posittion  of  married 
women.    Their  independence  seemed  a  personal  affront 
, to  off icialdom.^6 

With  the  increase  in  access  to  education  came  an  increase  iA 
occupational  opportunities  for  women- in  the  cities.  -  Women  were 
employed  in  large  numbers  as  tWchers  in  the  various  girls'  schools 
established  throughput  the  country.    Women  were  also  called  upon 
to  help  in  the  difficult  task  of  organizing  workers  into  labor  . 


unions . 


COMPARISON:    UrbanisaH^  lismlty  creates  nmj  Joh^osHHliti^^  ■ 
for  women.    China 's  urban  areas  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  other 
developing  nations^  for  eaxtmplet  Africa,  - 

\     These  chan^es^  however,  affected  only  a  small  segment  qf 
Chinese  women.    Work  opportunities  were  extremely  limited  and 
most  women  continued  to  be  dependent  on  men  for  economic  support. 
Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  population?,  whether  male 
or  female,  continued  to  suffer  from  poverty ,«  disease,  starvation 
and  exploitation.  , 

Although  some  women  gained  a  new  degree  of  economic  power 
through  participation  in  traditional  industries  (e.g.,  textile?) 

agricultural  work,  the  majority  of  women ^remained  without 
economic  power,    it  was  mainly  lack  of  opportunity  that  deprived 
them  Of  gainful  employment.    But  continued  traditional  attitudes' 
also  restri^-ted  many  v^omen  to  homeraaking  and  to  related  aotivi€ie 
within  the  home  and  condemned  others  to  ppverty. 
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Years  of  Revolution 

' :  f — \ — '  ^  ^ 

£nd  of  the  Economic  Restrictions  on  Women ;    Th*e  reforms 
undertaken  by  the  Communist government  ended  the  economic  restric- 
tions on  women.    Th$  Marriage  Law  of  1950,  mentioned  in  the 
section  on  Personal  Powsr,  indluded  these  specific  articles  which 
affect  economic  control:      ■   '  *        •  .     f  ^ 

Article  gii    cBoth  husband  and  wife  hav6  the  right 
.  *    *  to  free  choice  of  occupations  and  free 

,  participation  in  work  or  in  social 

;4      *  '    activities.  ' 

*  ■ "         '  . 

Article  10;  Both  husband  and  wife  shall  have  equal 
^  rights  in  the  possession  and  management 

of  family  property. 

Article  11;  Both  husband  and  wife  shall  have  the  '  * 
'  .    .     Jl^ght  to  inherit  each  other's  property. 47  * 

Agrari jn .,jief orm  Gives  WomeSn  Power;    One  of  the  most  far* 
^reaching  reforms  , was  massive  land  redistribution/ which  not  only  \ 
ended  the  ;Landlord  system*  but  also  stopped  male  monopoly  over  V 
land  ownership.    )  • 

New  agrarian  laws  in  1952  stipulated  that  both  men  and  women 
should  receive  equal  shares  of  the  land  and  directed  that  separate 
property  deeds  be  issued  to  females  when  necessary.  Household 
services  were  considered  to  be  productive  labor  that  contributed 
to  the  acquisition  of  family  property.  k 

The  collect  ivizafcion  of  land  inobilized  woinen  for  full 
participation  in  collective  farmijig  on  about  the  same  level  as 
men.    Women  received  units  for  their  work  on  collective  farms 
although  they  worked  fewer  hours  than  the  men  because  they  had 
to  combine  home  and  work  responsibilities.  * 

Peasant  women  also  got  a  chance  to  improve  their  skills  and 
learn  new  ones.    Training  classes  ia  agriculture  for  women  were 
organi,2ed  by  the  v;omen^s  associations  in  various  parts  of  China, 
and  "the  fame  of ^ those  who  mastered  agricultural  labor  spread  far 
and  wide. .  nipton  tells  of  a  widow  in  Shen  Settlement  who 
startled  everybody  with  her  strength  and  skill:     "She  could  do 
everything  a  man  could  do  and  lopre.    She  could  even  pu^^j^a  ioaded 

*    '  313  • 
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-  • 

wheelbaVrow  on  the  ^ghway  and  earn  ^12  a  -flay.  Border'  Region 
currency,  transporting  bricks.-   She  was  so  skilled  in  planting  that' 
i"n  the  spring  all  peasants  in  Shen  Settlemene  wanted  her,  , and  no  . 
one  else  tq  plant  i^heir  millet.  "50 


COMPABISO^:    Tlw.  eaiperieme  of  agiwHxm  wcmen  in  mods^ 
AfHoa 'is,  quite- diffepent,    NQtiae  that  '-x>eae%ving  land  • 
and  tivdning  in  farming  teahnology  went  hand-in-hand  in 
*  .  '  China.    What  happened  in  kfvioa?  '       •         '      ,  • 

•  ^ 

.  Women  Are  Trained  for  Industrial  Jobs;     Great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  participation  of  wcanen  in  a  variety  of  productive 
work.    The  Comlriunists  instituted,  e5|ficient  and  exciting*  job 
training  programs,  in  which  EJeopleVf  both  sexes  with  little 
previous  exp'erienle  gained  essential  professional  and  technical 
skills.    The  number  of  female  workers  in  the  industrial-  sector 
increased  from  2  million  in  1952  to  8  million  in  1958,^-^  Over 
the  past  .two  decides,  the  number  of  w«men  industrial  workers  has 
ihcreased  tremendously. 

One  factor  that  favored  women's  employment  in  agriculture  and 
industry  was  the  adoption  of  labor-intensi;^§u/methods  of  production. 
China  is  a  poor  count;ry  that  could  not  afford  to  mechanize.    As  a 
resu3.t,  women  were  encouraged  to  work  and  fill  the  labor  shortages 
that  were  created  by  esc^nding  the  scale  of  production  in  cooperatives 
and  communes.  ^\  "  ■'  " 

Nevertheless,  al thought women  do  pafticipate  in  heavy  industrial 
work,  only  a  limited  number  do  so.    Yet,  it  is  significant  that 
any  women  at  all  do  heavy  industrial  work,  especially  in  a  country 
with  o^er  a  thoj^sand-year-old  tradition  of  frail  women  with  bound 
feet. 

Judy  McLean  reported  that  in. the  heavy  industrial  units  she — 
visited,  including  docks,  steel  mills  and  oil  refineries,  she  saw 
between  15  and  50  women  workers,    in  Tiensten,  she  spoke  to  a  woman 
who  ^as  the  first  female  vbrker  in  a  steel  mill.    The  woman  told 
her: 


Thp  old  workers  did  not  want  to  accept  me. 
They  thought  women  couldn't  do  machinery  work. 
These  wrong  ideas* go  away  gradually.    The  factory 
i     ^ took  eight* of  us  for  testing.  .  The  women  did  the 
work  v^ll,  the  men  comrades  siimmed  it  up--women 
are  very  clever  and  grasp  techniques  quickly.  Now 
there  ai;e  1,307  of  us  in  the  factory.  =2 

WOTten  were  able  to  -gain  some  economic  power  and  prove 
themselves  J>y  hdrd  work,    TheV  .were  able  to  dispel^ the  old 


Confucian  ideas  that  women  cannot  do  certain  kinds  of  work. 

•    N  /  . 

% 

VXSCUSSION: 

Women  in  AmeHaa  who  work  in  nori-'traditionat  jobs  often 
hmie  experienced  teaiing  cmd  on-'tke-job  hcdmemsnt, 

\  ■     »,  •  •  ^ 

Ccai  etuamta  remtl  hearing  or  needing  about  women  reporting 
'  Buafi  ineidente? 

Scmet-imes  there  is  united  resistcmoe  to  wom&n  holding  certain 
types  of  jobs,  [For  example,  there  is  currently  ooneidemble 
disagreement  over  whetlwr  or  not  wottmi  should      cCctive  firs" 
-  fighters  or  police  officers.    Are  there  Jobs  which,  students 

feel  wonmn  are  not  p^/sukzlly  able  to  do?   That  mm  are  not 
pl^^sically  able  tojb?  , 

■  _  •  ■  F^  .      ■  ■  ,  .  ■  '     .  ■  ,  • 

■9        '  '  '  ^-  , 

^  .     Afeh  from  cultures  where  people  hmie  slight  builds  also  ^ 
have  troidfle  getting  seme  jobs  that  reqi^ire  p^isiaal  strength.  ^ 
,  E(m  coutk  we  deal  with  this  kind  of  diserimindtion?      *  ^ 

During  a  visit  to  China  in  1974,  Ann  Hartley  saw  Chinese 
women  at  work  knd  reported  the  following!  *  ' 

'  I  saw  women  working  side  by  side  with  men  in 

construction,  heavy  and  light  industry,  in  education,  . 
agriculture  and  leadership  roles— .in  fact,  everywhere, 
•i  The  liberation  of  women  has  been  a  national  goal  and 

the  government  has  actually  promoted  projects  and 
policies  that  meet  the  needs  of  -women.    Prom  all 

 1^.   appearances  it  is.  true;    women       hold  up  half  the 

sky,  as  Mao  Tse-tung  has  said.'   In  an  effort  to  be 
fair,  to  women,  consideration's  given  to  their  personal 
needs  without  penalizing  them  for  weakness 'or  inferiority. 53 

*       •  * 

Su^h  measures  include  'relieving  women  from  heavy  work  during 
pregnancy,  and  giving  maternity  leave  (in  factories,  women  are  given 
56  days  paid. maternity  leave,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  chiJ4,  a 
aaotheif  receives  an  extra  hour  of  each  day  to  breast-feed  her  baby)  .4 
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«  '■  ' 

-  •  .  ...  .  . 

■  .  ■  ■ 

* 

Many  factoties  supply  nurseries  for  infants  so  that  mothers  cSn  be 
near  th6,ir  newborn  children  after  they  return  to  work.    Mctny  factories 
have  chtia-care  faGilities^  as  dp  schools  aiid  neighborhood  communes. 
Child-care  centers- are  generally  available  at  a  modest  cost.  Most 
oW  the  child-care  facilities  provide  day^  care  only,  although  some 
are  residential  and  allow  a  child  to  stay  all  week  and  to  go  home 
over  the  weekend. 

Women  Are  Helped  by  the  Communes:    Women  achieved  full  part- 
icipation in  economic  activity  and  were  relieved  from  home  tasks 
with  the  establishment  of  People's  Communes  in  1958.    At  that  time 
a  full-scale  attempt  to  mobilize/vraraen  for  econcsnic  activities 
began.    Of  the  impact  of  the  communes^  Aline  Wong  says: 

The  communes  Were  heralded  as  a  new  form  of 
social  organization  in  which  complete  equality  of 
the  sexes^  and  total  emancipation  of  women  could  be 
achieved.    Large  numbars  of- nurseries,  kindergartfens, 
communal  dining  halls,  laundry  service  units,  etc.,^  - 
.  .  were  established  in  order  to  free  the  women  frc>m  , 
hotisework,  thus  enabling  them  to  join  in  the  production 
campaigns. 5^  •  •  . 

■--■■(  ■  ,      .  ■ 

By  1959,  government  figures  shoWed  that  al?out  90  percent  of  all 

working  women  worked  in  the  rural  communes ,    The  number  of  hours  women 

spent  working  3?ose  considerably,  although  it  was  still  less  than 

the  number  of  hours  spent  by  men  in  the  coHaaunes.  ,  4 

Urban  communies  were  alsp  established  during  the  era  of  the 

Great  Leap  Forward  in  the'  late  fifties,  but  their  development 'was 

halted  by  I960,  and  e  return  to  depentraiized' produfjtion  was  re- 

instituted.    Because  of  worsening  economic  conditions  in  China 

and  the  failure  qf'the  Great  Leap  Forward,  many  wanen  lost  their 

chance  at  productive  employment  and  had  to  resume  their  family 

responsibilities. 

•  '*  ■ 

CfO^A^USON:   In  the  Uni;ted  States/ UK^m.  and  mmrii^' 
mn  mpe  among  the  first  to  suffer  immiploymmt  beomise 
*  ,of  worsening  eaonmde  eonditipns  in  the  seventies, 
tiiere  the  taat  hired  and  first  firek<  '  fkls  is  because 
J    '         women*8  work  is  cson^dered  to  be  auxiliary^    It  is  also 
■  .  \      an  indication  of  the  generally  fragile  iaommia  po^r  of  • 

wcmm  in  most  societies  esp^oially^  at  times  of  eoonmio  * 
eetbaaks.  *  -  . 
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Most  Women  Work  Outside  the  Home;    As  a  result  of  official 
policy  that  encouraged  women's  active  participation  in  the  economy, 
it  is  estimated  that  almost  .100  percent  of  able  women,  aged  45 
and  under,  are  engaged  in  productive  work  outside  the  home.  There 
are  also  efforts  to  involve  older  women  in  a  variety  of  community 
•activities,  including  study  meetings,  taking  care  of  grandchildren, 
^ visiting  schools  and  talking  to  the  students  about  the  hardships^ 
of  "the  bitter  past."    Older  women  are  also  engaged  in  social  work 
and  other  community  services.  • 

While  there  is  a  great  en^hasis  on  physical  endurance,  there 
has  also  been  a  campaign  to  encoufage  intellectual  efforts.  House- 
wives, .for  instance,  assemble  Electronic  appliances,  young  peasant 
women  become  "barefoot  doctors,"  aiid  women  Jtudents  do  advanced 
research  in  chemistry  and  biology.    All  women  devote  one  hour 
twice  a  week  to  the  study  of  Marxism. 

;       Little  Choice  of  Ocotipations    Women  and  men  do  not  have  much 
personal  choice  in  selecting  the  kind  of  work  they  want.  Economic 
necessity  and  national  "needs  assume  priority  ov€tr  personal  needs, 
and  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  taught  that  they  serve  their  needs 
by  serving  the  needs  of  society. 

VISCUSSION: 

,        Sttidmta  might  gmB-tum  the  concept  of  choice  of  mrk  in 

tMs  acnmtry,    m.ven  econamiOf  ediaapionetl^  eexml  and  • 
ma^l  JxirHere^ltis  the  limited  rsimiber  of  available 
gobss  do  moat  AmeHcane  hocue  a  choice  of  goh  oppc^Umities? 

However,  regardless  of  limitations  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation, 
economic  participation  has  given  wcanen  considerable  financial  and 
personal  power*     It  has  freed  them  from  their  traditional  dependence 
on  mene    Six^e  they  contribute  to  family  inpome,  they  also  share 
in  the  ddBfc^'bn'-making  in  the  'family,  and  their  husbands  share 
in  housei^Hf chores,  as  we  saw  earlier.    Thus,  the  traditional 
division  of  labor  inside  and  outside  the  family  is  mod^ified,  althoiigh 
not  changed  totally,  -The  saying  that  "everything  a  man  can  do,  a 
wcHaan  can  So,"  gave  rise 'to  a  new  motto:    "Everything  a  woman  can 
Ido,  a  man  can  do." 
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Traditional  Values  Cause  Some  Discrimination;    Despite  the 
gains  in  the  economic  sphere,  Chinese  women  are  still  discriminated 
against  when  it  comes' to  pay  and  holding  important  jobs.  Equal 
pay  for *equal  work  is  still  an ' ideal  rather  than  a  reality  for 
most  Chinese  women,  especially  in. rural  areas.    But  they  are  fighting 
to  en^  this  discrimination,  as  is  .indicated  in  the  following 'excerpt 
from  ao  article  published  in  China  Reconstructs  under  the  title  . 
"How  Our  Village  Got  Equal  Pay  fot  Equal  Work."  'It  was  written 
by  the  head  of  Hsiaochinchuang  Brigade  Women's  Association. 

Our  base  rate  is  determined  at  meetings  held  ^ 
once  a  year.    Each  brigade  member  says  what  he  thinks 
his  work  is  worth  and  the  others  discuss  it.    At  a 
meeting  not  long  .ago,  while  two-thirds  of  the  men      "  , 
confidently  stated  10  points,  only  one  strong  woman 
had  the,  courage  to  bid  even  9  1/2.    None  of  the  other 
strong  women  dared  bid  over  eight.    This  was  when 
the  brigade  Communist.  Party  branch  asked  that  the 
evaluation  be  stopped  and  organized  a  series  of 
nieetings  to  criticize  male'  supremacy.  - 

When  we  beg^n  the  evaluation,  s<^e  men  said, 
"All  a  man  has  to  dq  is  stick  out  his  fist  and  he 
does  as  much  as  a  woman  does  in  six  months.  If 
women  want  the  same  base  rate,  they  have  to  do  just 
as  we  do  in  plowing,  planting,  digging  ditches  and 
.carrying  sacks  of  grain."    We  |)ointed  out  that  wcanen 
had  never  had  the  chance  to  learn  some  of  these  jobs. 
If  you  only  make  the  strength  and  skill  the  basis 
of  your  comparison  you'll  be  pitting  men's  sfrong  ' 
^     points,  physiologically  and  historically,  against 
women ' s  weak  points.    First  and  foremost,  the 
comparison  should  be  on  atti'tude  toward  the 'collective, 
on  patriotic  and  coliectivist  thinking  and  contribution 
to  the  collect ±ve.... 

This  kind  of  evaluation  made  a  dent  in  the        .  . 
thinking  of  many  of  the  men.    Some  of  the  men  team 
leaders  pointed  out  that  in  many  ways  the  women 
showed  greater  conceyrn.  for  the  collective  than  the  • 
men. , ,         ,  •  ^  - 

'  After  comparison  on  these  various  aspects,  . 

.  two^thirds  of  the  mep  still  got  10  points.    Out  of  , 

136  women,  16  got  10.  points  and  40  others  gat  9  or 
over.    A  total  of  116  wOmen  go;b  a  hj^gher  rating  ^ 
than  before.^"  ^  ^ 

This  continued  discrimi-nation  against  Tfforking  womeh  reflects 
continued  role  definitions  and  attitudes  towards  woroej\.  Nonri4 
Diamond  attributes  thip  to  the  persistence  of  traditional  values, 
with  regard  to  women,.  ,  -  ~ 


» 
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There  remains  the  need  to  look  at  the  problem 
in  terms  of  ideology  and  the  retention  of  traditional 
ways  of  thinking  about  women.    The  long  legacy  of 
second' class  status  is  not  that  easily  obliterated. 
In  m^y  areas,  women  are  excused  or  even  barred 

^ fromvdoing  agricultural  work  during  menses^  The 
reaspn  given  is, that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
^  their  health,  but  the  underlying  reason  is  that  in 

,  traditional  thinking,  menstruating  women  were  polluting 
and  would  affect  the  crops.    This  Kind  of  thinking 
is  still  being  struggled  against, 5' 

A  group  of  feminists  who  visited  China  discussed  the  fact  that 
sexual  division  of  labor  outside  the  home  still  exists.    As  they 
reported: 

The  wcsnen  we  talked  to  did  hot  regard  it  as 
a  problan  that  certain  areas  of  work  were  seen 
better  suited  to  women.*  In  one  discussion  our 
(male)  interpreters  said  that  women  are  not  a^ 
strong  as  men  and  as  China  is  still  poor  and  under-  ' 
developed  men's  greater  strength,  must  still  be 
-  exploited.    However,  we  pointed  out  to  them  that 

they  were  men  and  that  their  job  was  not  physically 
arduous  in  the  sense  they  had  meant.    Also  we  saw 
many  wcsnen  doing  hard  w6rk-and  seemingly  handling  j» 
^it  very  well.    About  men  working  in  creches  they. 
sa^id:     "But  looking  after  the  babies  is  a  very 
important  job  and  women  do  it  so  well.    We  couldn't 
,  do  it  so  well.*    We  argued- aix>ut  this  a  great  deal 

and  no  one  we  tftlked  with  rejected  our  contentiozis  • 
outright.    Many  of  the  creches  we  saw  were  .staffed 
by  women  f resit  that  particular  factory  who  ^re  chosen 
by  their  mainly  female  comrades  for  that  work  because 
«  of  their  general  high  poiitical  and  work  level. 

Certainly  the, women  working  in -creches  did  not  suffer 

economic  hardships  as  a  result.    Workers  in  creches 

are  paid  at  least  as  well  as  average  factory  wages. ^ 

In  spite  of  this  disparity,  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute 

•  economic  dependence  of  women  upon  men  that  prevailed  in  feudal 
Chinai  and  continued  during  the  republican  period  ended  as  women 
Started*  to  become  wage^arhers  and  active  economic  participants. 
E'conoiaic  involveiaent  for  women  became  a  necessity,  and  they  par- 
ticipated  in  those  tasks  that  required  their  services  or  for' which 
they  were  suited  by  education  and  training.    Since  their  work  has 
equal  value  to  the  wo];k,  men  do,  women  have  an  economic  powder  that 

was  unavailable  to  them  in  traditional  China. 

•  ^  ■     .      •  ■ 
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Belden,  Jack,  China  shakes  the  world.  New  York:  Monthly  Review 
Press,  1370.,   524  pp.    Paper.  $4.^5. 

-  "Gold  Flower's  story  (pp.  275-307). 

In  pp.  288-307,  Gold  Flower  is  rescued  by  the  8th 
Route  Army,  which  comes -to  her  village  and  organizes 
a  Women's  Association.    She  joins  the  Association, 
speaks  about  her  mistreatment  by  her  father-in-law, 
and  gains  the^upport  of  the  Association  to  retaliate 
against  him.    When  her  husband  returns  after  a  long 
absence,  the.  same  process  occurs.    This  selection 
reveals  the  power  of  th^  speak  bitterness  movement  and 
the  Woitien's  Association.    It  is  easy  reading,  and 
students  like  il!«»^ery  much. 

If  you  are  using  the  pamphlet  version  of  Gold 
H.ower,  reading  is  p^.  14-33.  .  ■  ^' 

If  you  are  using  the  book,  another  possible 
transition  seleqtion  is  "Guerilla  girl"  (pp.  216- 
219).  ■ 

'Han  Suyin.     Destination  Chungking.    St.  Albans,  Eng.:  Panther 
Books,  1973.    252  pp.    Paper.  ?T.50. 

An  autobiography  of  an  upper  middle  class  Chinese 
^ woman.    Educateii  in  American  missionary  schools  as  well  * 
.  as  in  England,  the  author  shows  a  strong  Western  orientation 
mingled  with  a  deep  love  for  China  and  its  people.  She 
served  her  country  as  a  medical  doctor  and  later  as  the 
wife  of  the  Chinese  ambassador  to  England^  She  is  an 
example  of  a  ^^man , who  achieved  success  without  con- 
frontation with  the  traditional  culture, 

-  "Coming  of  age  in  China"  .  (pp.  239-^252) . 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  describes  conditions 
during  the  war  with  Japan,  and  the  reactions  of  in- 
tellectuals to  theoa^    A  conversation  in  Han  Suyin* s 
home  shows  the  ideological  conflict  between  communists 
and  nationalists,  and  between  new  and  old  ideas  of 
women's  role.  *  '  •  » 

Hsieh  Pingying,    Girl  rebels    the  autobiography  of  Hsieh  Pingying/ 
igith  ejctracts  from  her  new  "Wew  war  diaries.^    New ^brk^  DaCapo, 
1975.    270  pp.    Hardcover.    $18.00.  ' 

The  story  of  a  wtnnan's  struggle  to  free  herself  from 
the  repression  of  a  tradiltional  family,  principally  re- 
lating to  the  I920*s.  - 
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Katz,  Naomi  and  Milton,  Nancy,  eds.    Fragment  from  a  lost  diary  ' 
and  other  stories;    women  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amerirk: — ^ 

Boston:    ^eacon  Press,  1973.     318  pp.    Paper.  $5.^57/  

Anthology  of  third  world  literature  about  women: 
20  storxes  by  men  as  well  as  women.     Introduction  briefly 
comments  on  each  and  its  place  in  the  book's  three  sections. 

The  women  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  collection  are  to  a 
large  degree  helpless  victims  of  a  social  order  and  family 
structure  which  offer  no  possibility  of  a  way  out.  For 
the  women  of  the  later  stories,  there  are  alternatives, 
but  they  are  alternatives  which  bring  with  thea^  new  choices 
containing  their  own  conflicts.    So  while  this  anthology 
opens  with  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  painful 
problems  facing  wcsnen,  it  closes  with  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions."     (Introduction,- icviii.) 

Shih  Ming.     "Fragment  from  a  lost  diary"  '(pp.  211-225) . 
A  young  wcsnen  finds  that  a  traditional  problem, 
pregnancy,  hinders  ai«i  even  endangers  re\folutionary 
work.    The  story  discusses  a  difficult  choice, 
whether  to  keep  or  abort  the  fetus. 

Myrdal ,  Jan.    Report  fr6m  a  .Chinese  village.    New  York :  Vintage 

Books,  1972.    374  pp.  Paper.   

In  a  rather  lengthy  introduction,  Myrdal  explains  his 
reasons  for  doing  this  book  of  interviews  with  people  in 
a  northern  Chinese  village  in  1962,  as  well  as  his  methods, 
biases  and  cautions  about  the  personal  accounts.  This 
material  is  relevant  to  our  concern  with  oral  history. 
After  a  description  of  the  village,  the  villagers  speak 
for  themselves.    P^rt  IV  (pp.  203-242)  deals  with  women. 
This  book  is  considered  a  valuable  reading  for  the  transi- 
tional period  in  China,  for  teachers  as  well  as  students. 
It  also  is  informative  abQjit' traditional  China.  , 
"Ma  Hung^tsai's  wife,  aged  25"   (pp.  212-213). 
This  young  housewife  works  hard  in  the  fields  and  at 
hcane.    Her  husband  sometimes  helps  with  household  - 
chores  and  child  care,  and  she  feels  sh^  has  a  say  " 
in  what  to  grow  on  their  plot  of  land.    Shows  changing 
power  of  young  wives.  ' 
"Ching  Chi  and  lao  dung:    how  physical  work' taught  her 
the  proletarian  attitude  to  life,  aged  29"  (pp.  3?l-328). 
A  physician's  daughter  tells  of  changes  in  her  attitudes 
and  life  style  after  a  year's  physical  labor  on  a  commune. 
These  are  summarized  on  p.  327.    The  selection  illustrates 
changes  in  wQjinenVs  power  and  the  influences  behind  these 
changes. 

Pa  Chiri.    The  family.    Garden  City,  N.Y. :    Doubleday "Anchor  Books, 

1972,     i29  pp.    Paper,  $2.95. 

^  One  of  the  most  popular  Chinese  novels  of  the  1930's, 
and  an  example  of  the  J^ind  of  literature  that  aroused  young 
intellectuals  to  fight  eigainst  feudalism  and  imperialism, 
ifi  telling  the  story  of  the  Kao  family  compound,  it  reveals 
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the  conflict  between  generations  and  classes  and  the 
struggle , for  women's  liberation.    The  introduction  by  Olga 
-  .     Lang  provides  good  background  material  on  China  during  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century. 
Chapter  V  (pp.  30-35). 

A  dialogue  between  a  40-year-old  mother  and  her  teenage 
daughter  reflects  the  changing  attitudes  of  wcanen  and 
the  influences  behind  them. 

Seybolt,  Peter,  ed.  Through  Chinese  eyes.  New  York:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1974.  158  pp/  Hardcover.  ?7.50.  Paper  edition, 
v.l,  $2.75;  V.2,  $2.75. 

An  "extremely  well "done  collection  of  readings  il- 
.        lustrating  the  cultural  values  of  the  new  China. . .from 

the  perspect-ive  of ..  .peasants,  women,  children  and  workers.... 
A  sympathetic  and  representative  portrayal . . . .  •*     (Posner  and 
de  Keijzer,  2nd  edition,,  pp.  68-69.)     See  relevant  sections 
concerning  women,  including  the  one  iSelow.    Our  pagination 
is  from  the  hardcover  edition. 
-      "?teng  Hsiang-ying  stands  up"  (pp.  72-78).' 

A  short  story  about  a  young  woman  who  was  mistreated 
by  her  husband  and  her  mother-in-law.  When  the  com- 
munists came  to  the  village,  Meng  joined  the  Women's 
Association,  thus  gaining  power  and  emancipation.  Her 
_  involvement  in  agricultural  work  helped  her  further, 
as  she  became  known  as  a  hard  worker  and  an  organizer. 

Snow,  Helen.    The  Chinese  communists;     sketches  and  autobiographies 
of  the  guard;  book  I,  Red  dust;  book  II,  Autobiographical  profllei~ 
and  biographical  sketches.    Wstport,  Conn. :    Greenwood  Publishing 
Company,  1972.     398  pp.    ^Hardcover.  $15.00. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Red  dust,  originally,  published 
in  1952.    Some  of  the  original  material  which  was  then  left  * 
out  appears  now  in  book  II.    Snow  gathered  this  material  in 
Yenan  in  tjrie  1930's.    See  Part  Seven:    Women  as  well  as  the  y 
three  selections  annotated  below.    The  book  as  a  whole  gives^ 
a  unique  picture  of  a  unique  time  and  place  in  history.^ 
"Iiiu  Chien-hsien,  wife  of  Po  Ku",  (pp.  229-249). 
The  wife* of  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  in  Yenan,  a 
woman  of  great  personal,  economic  and  political  power  • 
in  her  own  right,  tells  of  her  smuggles  and  achieve- 
ments.   She  talks  a^out  her  childhood  and  education, 
her.  escape  from  \n  arranged  maifriage,  her  factory  work 
and  her  joining  the  communists.    On  the  Long  March,  she 
was  captain  of  the  Women     Betachmenl:  .^    At  age  29  ,  she 
was  director  of  mines  and  factories,  a  seasoned  partic- 
ipant in  economic  arid  women's  struggles. 

"Lijlisr  Win#  who  caused  Mao  Tse-tung'S  divorce"  (pp.  250-261). 
This  Westernized  wc^an,  a  famous  actisess,  talks  about 
her  family,  her  Christian  education,  her\  marriage, 
career  and  political  -involvement.    She  discusses  love, 
marriage  and  service  to  her  country,    Note  how  these 
attitudes  and  activities  reflect  contihuatpLon  and/or 
change'  from  traditional  China, 
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"Miss  Ting  Ling's  school  days"  (pp.  262-266). 
A  brief  autobiographical  account  by  the  famous* 
journalist,  especially  of  -her  education.    She  was  one 
of  four  young  women — another  became ' Mao * s  first -wife— 
to  enter  a  previously  all-male  school.    She  tells  of 
the  male  students'  reactions,  compares  education  in 
the  sexually  segregated  schools  and  describes  the 
influences  on  studeijts*  lives  at  that  time. 

Audiovisual  '  • 

From  war  to  revolution.     1970.    British  Bri^^adcasting  Corporation. 

Black  and  white .    -20  minutes .  ^$12 . 00  rental  from  Time-Life  Films, 

100  Eisenhower  Drive,  Paramus,  -N.J.  07652 

•The  harsher  realities  are  explicit  in  this  sfilm  as 

p       they  explode  into  the  long  struggle  for  control  of  China, 
itself  a  grim  picture.    Remarkable  footage  and  good  com- 
mentary.   Our  main  complaint  is  that  the  role  of  women  in 
this  struggle  does  not  receive  special  attention.  Teachers 
will  need  to  stress  that.    Magnitude  of  struggle,*  back^ound 
for  changes  in  women's  position. 
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student  Learning  Materials 

...  ^ 
Continuity  and  Change:    "^ears  of  Revolution 

Myrdal,  Jan.     Report  from  a  Chinese  village.    New  York:  Vintage 

Books,  1972.*    %n  pp. — Pape,r7    $2.95.  ^ 

In  a  rather  lengthy  introduction, ' Myrdal  explains  his 
reasons  for  doing  this  book  qf  interviews  with  people  in 
a  northern  Chinese  village  in  1952,  as  well  as  his  methods, 
biases  and  cautions  ab6ut  the  personal  accounts.  This 
material  is  relevant  to  our  concern  with  oral  history. 
After  a  description  of  the  village,  the  villagers  speak 
•    for  themselves.    Part  IV  (pp.  203-242)  deals  witft  women. 
This  book- is  considered  a  valuable  reading  for  the  transi- 
tional period  in  China,  for  teachers  as  well  as  students. 
'  It  also  is  informative  about  traditional  China. 

"Li  Kuei-ying,  woman  pioneer, 'aged  32"  (pp.  216-228). 
A  woman  from  the  countryside  talks  about  her  education 
in  the  party  school  and  her  efforts  to  then  teach  other 
women.    She  also  helped  organize  a  Women's  Association. 
The  reading  shows  how  education  enabled  this  wcMnan  to 
gain  personal,  economic  and  political  power  and  to 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  her  community  as  an  agent 
of  change. 

New  women  in  new  China.    Peking:    Foreign  Language  Press,  1972. 
78  pp.  ^  Paper.    $0.50  frcsa  China  Books  and  Periodicals.  West 
Coast  Center,  2929  24th  Street,  San  Francisco    94110?  ItLdwest 
Center,  210  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago    60606;  East  Coast  Center 
12 S  5th  Avenue,  New  York    10003.  . 

Short  personal  statemei^ts  and  articles.  Includes: 
"New  women  in  new  China"?  Lu  Yu-jlan,  "A  liberated  woman 
,    speaks"?  Pasang,  "A  slave  before,  I  now  help  rule  my 

country";  Lin  Chiao-chih,  "The  party  keeps  me  young";  Huang 
Hai,  "The  'March  8th*  fishing  boats*;  Hsin  Kung-yuan, 
"Women  fliers";  Hsin  Hua,.  "Women  oil  extractors  of  Taching" 
Kung  Yeh,  "Housewives  can  make  electronic  equipment";  Hung 
Nung,  "Iron  girls  team  of  Tachai"?  Hsin  Ping,  "Women  work 
on  live  ultra-high-tension  power  lines";  and  Lung  Chiang, 
'   "Women  bridge  builders  in  forest  areas."    Eight  pages  of. 
photographs. 

All  the  readings  are  exaelleat  manifestations  of   

women's  newly  achieved  power  in  personal,  economic  and 
^.      political  spheres. 

The  seeds  and  other  stories.    Peking:    Foreign,  Language  Preiss, 
1972.    193  pp.    Paper .    UTOO  from  China  Books  and  Periodicals, 
addresses  above.  *  , 

.  A  collection  of  stories  which  focus  on  "life  on  the 
communes,  the  struggles  to  grow  crops  in  mountainous  and 
desert  areas  and.  to  harness  water  power  and  of  women's  * 
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particip^ation  in  these  struggles."     (China  Books  and 
,  Periodicalsi,  1976  catalog,  p.  11.)      .       ;  •  "  :  . 

-     Vin  V'i-ping,  "Half  the  population"  (pp.  27-36)'. 

This  short  story  tells  of  women's  participation  in  ^ 
heavy  construction  work,  unloading  doncrete  poles. 
It  shows  how  their  determination  enabled  them  to 
"respond  creatively  to  the  pr<iject  di^rector's  sexism, 
-  •  ' 

Seybolt,  Peter,, ed.'  Through  Chine se  eye s .  New  Yorks  Praeger 
Publishiers,  1974.  158  pp .  Hardcover .  §7.50.  Paper  edition, 
v.l^  §2*75f  V.2,  $2.75.  \ 

*  An  "extremely  j?ell  done  collection  of  readings  il- 

lustrating the  cultural  values  of  the  new  China...  from 
<the  perspective  of . ..peasants,  women,  children  and  workers .. . 
•    A  sympathetic  and  representatiyfe  portrayal .... f    (Posner  and 
de  Keijzer,'  2nd  edition,  pp.  68-69.)    See  relevant  sections 
concerning  women,  including  thkone  below.  '  Again,  our 
pagination  her§  is  from  the  harofcover  edition, 
-r      "The  home  life  of  a  saleswoman"^ (pp.  88-93). 
^  This  first-person  account  is  brief  and  easy  to  read, 

Seybolt's  suggested  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this 
selection  are  worth  pursuj.ng.  i 
^  .     "Romance  in' new  China"  (pp.  115-122)  .  „ 

This  short  story  reveals  how  courtship  is  carried  on 
'  ,  in  modern  China  and  thus  how  young  mens  and  women  choose 

marriage  partners,    Seybolt's  introductory  ccaaments 
and  questions  will  give  you  the  basis  for  discission. 

Soo^  Chin-yee.  Eighth  moons  the  true  story  of  a  young  girl's 
life  in  congnunist  China,  by  Sansan  as  told  to  Bette  Lord.  New 

Yorks  Harper  &  Row,  1964,    213  pp.    Hardcover,  Out-of-print, 

The  girl aged  4 ,  was  left  behind  when  her  parents 
and  older  sister  came  to  the  U.S.    Sixteen  years  later  she 
was  reunited  wi%h  her  family.    The  story  is  written  by  her 
older  sister.    Th:fcs  takes  a  critical  v£ew  of  life  in 
communist  China.  S  ^  * 

Women  hold  up  half  the  sky.    Berkeley!    Yenan  Books,  •19'75.    38  pp. 
Paper.    51. 00  from  Yenan  Bool^,  i9$6  Shattuck  Avfenue,  Berkeley, 
CA    94704.       .  / 

Eight  reprints  from  Pekirig  review  andf  China  reconstructs , 
1973'-i975,  on  the  subject  of  women  in  modern  China,    Hsu   '  " 
Kiaang,  "Wdmen's  liberation  through  struggle"!  Tsui  Yu-lan, 
"How  we  women  won  equality"?  Li  Chen,  "Women  take  part  in 
productive , labour";  Liu  Chao,  "Saifeguarding  women's  interests" 


Hsing  Yen-t2U,  "Training  women  cadres";  bsu  |[wang,  Women's 
liberation  is  a  component  pirt  of  the  p/oletarian  revolution"; 
"Talking  of  women^s  liberation";  Wu  Hsim-mei,*  et  al. ,  "Break- 
ing down  s^le  supremacy."    klso,  Lu  Ksqh,  "On  women's  liber-  , 
ation"  (1933) .  «  . 
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Audiovisual s  ' 

#  ,  ,  .  .  . 

China  today.    1971,    Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Color,     29  minutes.     $23  rental  from  Film,  Inc,  1144  Wili^iette 

Avenue,  Wilmette,  IL  60091. 

A  documentciry  on  the  life  style  of  the  modern 
Chinese  people,  ,  Reviewing  this  film  for  the  University 
of  California  Extension 'Media  Center ,  Daniel  Bickley 
wrote;  combines  concise ,  intelligent  narration, 

reasonable  impartiality,  and  a  smooth  visual  structural 
continuity  into  an  outstanding  and  readily  understandable 
presentation.    If  I  could  show  only  one  short  film  to 
a  group  that  knew  little  or  nothing  about  China  (a.  common 
classroom  situation),  I  would  choose  either  this  one  or 
Greene's  People* a  Communes,"     (iiifelong  learning.  Vol  XLV, 
No,  19 ,  September  S,  1$75,  pp,  .  . 

Life  in  China;    mill  worker's  family.    1971,    Myra  Roper.  Black 
and  white,     17  minutes.    $7.50  rental  f rcsn  Department  of  Photo- 
graphy and  Cinema,  Ohio  IState  University,  156  West  19th  Avenue, 
Columbus    43210,  ' 

A  highly  recommended  film  about  a.  mill  worker,  her 

husband,  child  and  mother-in-law.    Shows  individualism 

and  humanism  in  Communist  China. 

People  *  s  rgoronuhes .    1973,    PeliK  Greei^a.    Color.    25  minutes. 
$22  rentk'i  frcmi  University  of  California  Extension  Media  Center, 
Berkeley,  CA    94720,  ' 
-  "Excellent  introductioja  to  the  life  of  China's 

600  million  peasants  as  well  as  to  the  means  by  which 
*       China  has  reached  self-sufficiency  in  food  predilection . " 
(university  of  California  Extension  Media  Center ^  Films, 
1975-1976,  p.  156.)    See  also  cc^mnents  under  Chin^  today. 

Women  in^China.  ^1977.  Betty  McAfee.  Color.  27  minutes.  $40 
rental,  $375  sale  from  Open  Window  Films,  1226  Shattuck  Avenue, 
Berkeley^  CA  '94709,  - 

The  only  film  specifically  about  women  in  mc^ern 
China  whicji  fits  into  cl§ssrbom  time  and' budgets,  this 
oiie  h^s  the  advantage  of  being  shot^priginally  in  more 
portable  and  less  obtrusive  Super  8,    An  overview  which 
.  captures  the  spirit  of  change  as  well  as  the  ^remnants  of 
tradition.  ,        .  . 
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Overview  of  African- American  Women; 
During  Slavery  and  Jimcrow    •  r 
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INTRODUCTION 

Af rican-American  womeh  I^ave  suffered  the  double  jeopardy 
,of  racism  and  sexi^.    Their -ancestors,  predominantly  women 
from  West  Africa,  liad  enjbyed  freedom  and  seljf -sufficiency 
as  defined  by  their  culture.    When  Black- wpmen- and  men  were 
brought  to  America  as  slaves,  they  hf d  to  live  among  people 
who  devalued  their  culture  and  traditions.  African-American 
women  have  experienced  racism  as  an  often  greater  obstacle 
'than' sexism.' '  ■  ■ 

African-American  women's  tradition  of  self-sufficiency 
became  a  major  factor  in  their  survival,    within  the  slave 
community,  they  achiej^^^  a  high  degre'e  of  status  and  power. 
When  slavery  ended,  they' continued  to  call  upon  their  sur- 
vival skills  to  cope  with  American  society's  systematic  de- 
nial of  work  to  Black  men.    Often  Black  womei^  had  to  be  the  " 
sole  economic  contributor  to  J^e  family  in  a  white  society 
wh^re  the  prevailing  seS?ist,^^ffief  was  that  respectable  women 
did  not  work;    Thus, '  both  , sexism  and  racism  operated  to 
oppress  the  Black  wcanan.    The  work  available  to  Black  women 
has  been  low. paying  and  low  status,  agai^i  because  of  both 
racism  and  sexism.    The  African-American  \«3iman  has- had  to 
work  out  of  economic  necessity;  she  has  rarely  had  the  luxury 
of  deciding  for  herself  whether  or  not  to  woric  outside  the 
home  or  what  kind  of  work  she  would  like  to  do. 

In  this  overview,  we  are  going  to  look  at  African- 
American  wcmven's  roMs  in  the  years  of  extreme  repression  — 
slavery  and  the  jimcrow  years  that  came  after.  Jiaicrow* 
was  the  name  given  to  the  shee^-carding  instrument  that  was 
-used  by  ^^ve^  -owner*  to  cmh  t^ieix  slaveys'  hartr,  -and  was  also 
the  term  used  to  describe  the  laws  and  customs  in  the  United 

*  iJimcrow  was  also  the  name  of  a  song#  pa.^  1830' s,  about  a 
'Black  man.    Both  whites  and  Blacks  have  used  the  term  to, 
refer  to  any  method  used  to  keep  African-Ai^iericans  "in 
their  place.."  -  • 


$ 


states  which  prevented  ex-slaves  from  enjoying  their  rights 
as  American  citizens  after  slavery  was  abolishe^.  ^ The  jimcrow 
years  span  the  1880 's  through  the  1930 's.    Although  the  re- 
pression of  Black  people  in  jimcrpw  America  was  not  always  as 
iioioediately  obvious  as  it  had  been  in  slavery,  for  many  the 
effect  was  lust  as  severe. 

In  these  painful  years «  women  had  few,  if  any,  viable  - 
choices  in  their  lives.    Yet,  there  were  amazing  instances 
Black  wQnten  creating  opportunities  to  resist  oppression 
or  to  secure'^  survival  of  their  families  or  to  express  7 

*m%^^A  mm   —  


4^ 


\ 


their  creative  powers. 

Comepte  to  Define: 


\ 


J,- 

TEACaSH'^  NOW:  ^  It  is  halpfUl  ta  start  a  timVim  . 
wOvidh  the  Qtaaa^my  twe  th^mghout  this  unit.  Begin 
with  acme  madox*  JrCatoruHit  dates  (beginning  of  elaverys  , 
Civil  ¥ap,  Sncmeipatim  'Ppoolatmidm,  f^td  fkir  J, 
0ta,}g  and  add  to  the  timeline  cts  MatoHeal  euents 
or  dates  asm  imn^ioned,    Znotude  events  fmn  womm 's  ' 
expfvienoea  in  other  aultures  —  for  exc^le^,  Ckmeee-^  '  % 

,Asmrioan  txmm.    If  readings  are  aeeignedt  try  to 
detemine  tfmir  approximate  dates  and  inalu^B  thm 
on  the  timeline.    If  simdents  do  researoK  on  their 
cma^storss  plaoe  the  (^tes  of  tf^r  relatives'  * 
vmigratione  or  rmdor  migratioh  ^tea  on  the  line. 
(One  class  inaUid^  eaoh  aiSident'a  Mrthdate,)'  A 
large  line  whLok  extends  aaross  a  mil  is  effective. 
The  relevant  paspt  of  the  longer  Hetorieal  phponpu^ 
for  Afruxm-'Anerio(ffi,  General  V,S%  Sistory  and  Chinese^ 
'  Ameriaan  events  or^page  SOI  will  he  especially  helpful 
to  you  as  baokgromd  for  this  aativityV 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAI,  BACKGROUND 


'        Slavery  (I600<s»-  1863) 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  the  first  Bnglish  ssttlemeiit  in 
America,  was  established  in  1607.    Twelve  years  later,  in 

1619,  20  Africans  were  brought  to  Jamestown  as  indentured 

*,     .    ■  ■ 

servants.    Three  of  the  20  were  women,  '  Since  they  were  not 
slaves,  these  first  African-Americans  were  supposed  to  gain 
their 'freedom  when  their  time  of  ^43g^ture  was  over.  How- 
ever,, Virginia  and  Mairyland  creiated  laws  in  the  1660»s  that 
made  all  Blacks  slaves  for  life.    Proip  then  on,  as  the 
colonies  grew  and  cheap  labor  was  needed,  all  Africans 
hrought  to  America  came  as  slaves.  ^ 

Slavery  was  not  a  regional  issue.    Although  slavery  in 
the  North  was  abolished  state  by. state  long  before  it  wad 
prohibited  in  the  South,  free  Blacks  lived  a  precarious  life 
throughout  America  —  wil^h  limited  employment ,  little  educa- 
tion and  the  fear  of  being  kidnapped  and  sold  again,  into 
sla^SiQj^... 

Most  slaves  lived  on  small  farms  or  in  cities  where  ' 
they  worked  with  their  masters  as  artisa^is,  servants,  or 
tradespeople.    Large  plantations  with  gangs  &f  slaves  were 
unusual  and  mainly  occurred  after  1700, 

While  conditions       slavery  varied,  it  is  Undisputed 
that  slaves  had  few  human  and  ho  c''i^^il  rights.    As  property, 
they  could  be  bought  and  sold.    Few  Vhite  Americans  were 
concerned  with  keeping  slave  families  together.    In  fact, 
men  and  women  could  be  purposely  kept  apart.    They  could  be 
brought  together  primarily  to  have^  children  and  then  sepa- 
rated again  with  their  children  being  sold  away  from  them. 

There  was  a  concerted  effort  to  make  transplanted  ^ 
Africans  conform  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  new  en- 
vironment.   Thus,  all  traces  of  the  African  culture  were  - 
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sharply  discourage.    The  slaves  were  forced  to  beciome 
Christians  and  any  activity  that  represented  Afeioan  reli^ 

giods  rituals  was  harshly  stopped,  as  were  activitiqs^^- 
African  traaitional  social  organization  and  tribal  alle-^ 
gianc^s.    Most  owners  were  afraid  to  let  the^  slaves  be- 
come educated  and  had  strict  rules  forbidding  them  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.    Aspects  pf  African  culture  did 
survive;  this  attests  to  the  enormous  spirit  of  resistance 
that  was  present  in  the  African-American  slave  communities 
throughout  these  years.  ' 

Slaves  were  brutally  overworked . and  subject  to  terrible 
health  oonditions^    Physical  abuse  was  frequent,  partiqularly 
toward  any  slave  caught  trying  to  escape.    There  was  no  court 
slaves  could  appeal  to,  no  people  to  protect  them.    As  Charles 
Pettigrew,  a  large  planter  in  North  Carolina,  stated  in  1806, 
•^iavery*  and  tyranny  must  go  together  —  and  . , . *there  is  no 
such  thing  as  having  an  obedient  and  useful  slave  without 
painful  exercise  pf  undue  and  tyrannical  authority."^ 


the  Civil  WaA C1860-1864)  ' 

African-Americans  were  involved  in  the  Civil  War  struggles 
from  the  beginning.    At  the  outbreak  of  war,  many  freed 
Black  women  eagerly  of fered  their  services  as  teachers, 
cooks,  nurses,  spies  and  scouts.    As  the  northern  armies, 
marched  southward,  they  liberated  the  slaves.    Thousands  of 
slaves  then  followed  Union  troops  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
northern  Blacks  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  1863  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation.   For  African-Americans,  this  was  a  time  of  great 
jubilation.    Susie  King  Taylor,  serving  as  a  nurse  to  a  re- 
giment of  Black  volunteer  Union  soldiers,  writes  of  how  they 

celebrated' their' f reedomt 

■  ■    *  '  •  ■  *• 

On  the  first  of  January,  1863,  we  held  services 

fpr  the  purpose  of  listei^ing  to  the  reading  oC  \ 


President  Lincoln's  proclamation. It  was  a 
glorious  day  for  us  all,  and  we  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to  the 
crowning  event  of  this  occasion  we  had  a  grand 
barbecue.  2 

Burdten^  with  enforced  illitdiacy,  mahy^bf  the  fr6ed 
slaves  wej^eager  to  become  educated.  '  Northern  abolition- 
ists and  church  groups  mobilized  to  helj^^tijem.    AS  soon  as 
tht  Union  troops  arrived,  and  in  the  midtst  of  much  confusion, 
teachers  recruited  frcMB  th^  North  opened  schools.    Soon* their 
numbers  were  increased  by^ volunteers  from  the  gputh,  and  by 
1869,  there  were  9,000  ^achers  f oV  the  freed  people.  Over 
45%  of  these  were  women^^any  of  them  Black, 

The  zeal  of  these  women  teachers,  matched  by  the  eager- 
ness of  their  pupils,  exudes  from  the  accoui^ts  we  have  of 
this  period.    One  African-American  teacher,  Mary  S.  Peake, 
began  a  school  in  1861  in  Virginia,  near  the  spot  where  the 
first  ship,  of  African  slaves  landed  in  1619."  Mary  Peake 
cojitracted  tuberculosis  and  died  two  years  after  starting 
the  school.    Her  biographer,  Lewis  Lockwpdd,  described  in 
1863  how  she  continued  teaching  to  the  ends  , 

Xn  these  multiplied  labors,  she  esdiibited 
a  martyr  spirit  of  the  true  type.    Often  y 
^  .when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  her  pupils  * 
would  be  found  around  her,  drawing  knowledge 
as  it  were  from  her  ve^  life.  4 

■     ■      ■■     5      ■  ,s 

Reconstruction  (1866-1877) 

During  the  Reconstruction  Era,  which -immediately  followed 
the  Civil  wat,  African-Americans  in  the^  South  made'  some  sig- 
nificant gains. — Thre&  eonstit^utit^nal  amendments  were  passedr 
(1)  Slavery  was  abolished  in  all  states  (13th  Amendment); 
(•2)  dt«;izenship  was  granted  to  all  ex-slaves  ( 14th  Amendment) ; 
and,  (3)  Voting  rights  were  given  to  Black  males  (15th  Amend- 
ment).   As  a  result  of  these  political  gains.  Black  men  w%:e 
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elected  to  public  office  on  all  levels  of  government. 

During  Reconstruction,  the  United  States  government  set 
up  the  Freedman's  Bureau.    One  mission  of  the  bureau  was  to 
help  educate  eac-slayes.    Within  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  wax;,  one  quarter  of  a  million  Black  children  were  being^ 
educated  in  over  4,300  school^s  in  the  South. ^    Many  of  their 
teachers  were  Black  women  froia^^th  the  North  and  the  South\ 
*'or  the  first  time  jK<9^frican-iVmelicans  could  travelv  where  they 
lik^,  own  l.and,  ^ter  into  contracts  and  have  access  to  the 
court  system.    The  Freedman*s  Bureau  assisted  than  in  finding 
land  and  J^b^,  and  Blacks  beg4n  to  believe  they  could  totally 
participatMln  the  i|.fe.  of  America «  • 


r 


Jimcrow  Years  —  Reaction  and  Repression 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  Civil  War,  gains,  made  by 
African-Americans  in  the  South  were  aln^st  completely  lost; 
the  United  States  government  had  turned  away  its  re- 

sponsibility of  ensuring  equality  f<ir  African-Americans. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  were  con^jleK  and  many,  but  the 
results  were  that  (1)  Black  men  were  effectively  disenfran- 
chised (criteria  for  voting  were  created  which  Blacks,  be- 
cause of  their  historical  condition  as  slaves,  were  unpre- 
pared to  meet);   (2)  the  Preedman»s  Bureau  was  abolished; 

•  * 

{3)  federal  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  South  in  1S77, 

■  ■  ■  ,  . 

leaving  no  federal  protection  of  the  rights  of  Black  citi- 
zens;  (4)  work  and  mobility  were  again  limited  for  African-  , 
Americans;  and,  (5)  white  men,  often  the  same  men  who  had 
led  the  South  during  the  war,  again  held  all  government 
off ices  and  controi led  most  institutions  of  power .  ^ 

What  secvured  the  white  man*s  power  was  ^  series  of 
restrictive  jimcrow  laws tthat  were  passed  to  keep  Black 

people  "in  their  place."    Coinciding  wit^  these  laws  was 

■  •     ■        y     ■  ■.  ' 

a  reign  of  terror  directed  toward  the  Black  comm\mity;  threats. 
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economic  sanctions,  burnings,  lynchings,  and  rapes  were  used 
to  "enforce"  jimcrow  laws. 

In  1896,  th^  United  States. Supreme  Court  upheld  these 
jimcrow  laws  by  establishing  the  doctrine  of  "separate  I^tut 
equal"  (plessy  vs.  Ferguson) .    This  ruling  allowed  each  state 
to  keep  Blacks  and  whites  apart  and,  usually,  in  unequal  con- 
ditions.   The.  segregated  school  system  is  one  example  where 
"separate"  was  clearly  not  "equal"?  white  schools  paid  ttieir 
teachers  better  salaries,  had  larger  facilities,  more  pro- 
grams, activities  ^d  materials.    The  following  are  examples 
of  jimcrow  laws:^- 


1870  Georgia 

ipOO    So^fh  Carolina 


1910    Baltimo'vi',  Md. 


1915    South  Carolina 


First  separate  school  system. 

Separate  railroad  cars  'for  whites 
and  Blacks. 

Blacks  and  whites  prohibited  from 
living  on  the  same  block. 

Separate  entrances,  working  rooms, 
pay  windows,  water  glasses,  etc, 
for  Black  and  whit;e  workers  in 
the  same  factoi^y. 
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ECONOMIC  POWER  v 

*Fo<m8  Queeiicns:  .  '  . 

In  looking  fov  8phe3*ee  of  eoonpmia  pcmr  in  the  Uvea  of  AfHixot" 
AmeHiHm  wofrmt,  see  if  tfmy  have  \ 

•  ■ 

-  <?<?ntrol  ovei^  the  work  they  doi  .     '  u,,, 

-  the  right  t£>  own  and  dispose  of  pipopevty; 

-  the  mght  to  ham  businmses^ 

-  aontpol  over  thsir  &z3Mings; 

"  opportm.itiea  t6  find  work  they  value. 
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During  Slavery 

The  primary  reason  Africans  were* brought  to  America  was  to 
be  used  as  a  source  of  c^eap  labor.    We  therefore  begin  our  ex- 
amination  of  the  power  of  African-American  women  in  slavery  during 
the  jimcrow, years  by  looking  at  their  economic  situation. 

DISCUSSION:         .         '         ,  '  ' 


Like  Afpijoan-AmHemw^  mny  0dm8e-Ampiis€ma  and 
her  natiomtlitiee  weve  bi^ugh 
lahor  (although  not  m  slaves). 


other  nationalitiee  were  bi^ught  to  the  U.^.  for  ahec^ 


Do~6tud&its  "kncm  if  any  of  their  mceators  were 
brought ^or  **Uired"  to  America  to  work  on  Ua^e  pn^ogeota 
(mining^  agricultures  railroad  building)? 

Ho  ^-SS^dsntB  feel  that  tfmy  are^  or  have  been,  used 
03  "aheap  labor"  on  any  Qobe  they  held? 


Since  slaves  were  considered  tp  be  property,  they  had 
no  economic  power  except^  in  the  standards  of  value  placed  plr 
them- according  tb  the' work  they  did.    thi|i  valub  gave  themVa 
degree  of  economic  worth  and  therefore/^  degree  of  power-/ 

Field  Slaves s    What  one  did  as  a  slave  defined  .one*s 
val\ie.    On  large  agriculturjal  plantations,  particularly  those 
that  produced  sugar  and  rice,  field  slaves  had  the  lowest  .  ^ 
status.    The  work  of  planting  and  pidgins  was  extremely  hard. 
A  slave  recalls  the  life  of  a  field  hand! 

The  hands  are  required  to  be  an  tl^  cotton 
fields  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  which  is  given ^ them  at  \noon  to  swallow 
their  allowance  of  cold  bacon,  they  are  not 
:  perMtted  to  be  ^  im^ment  idle  until  it  is  too 
/    dark  to  see....  «, 
/  TKeiday's  work  oVer.  ia  thfe  field,  the  baskets 

are  "toted* .to  the  gin-house where  the  cot-  > 
ton  is  weighed....  A  slave  never  approaches  the 
'      gin-house  with  his 'basket  K>f  cotton  but  with 
,    fea:^  If  it  falls  short  in  weight. .  .he  k!K>ws 
,  V     thatlie  must  suffer...^  After  weighing,  follow 
the  whippings ;  and  then  the  baskets  are  carried 
,       -to  the.  cotton  house,  and  their  contents  stored 


.  *away  like  hay,  all  hand?  being  sent  in  to  tramp 
*   it  down. ...      7  * 

It  was  not  unusual  io  iiave  a  woman  rate  as  the  most 
.valuable^  field  hand  on  S  plantation.  Women  toiled  in  the 
fields  aljongside  men,  and  received  the  same  punishment  as 
men.  Even  tho^e  who  wepe  pregnant  arid  had  small  children 
were  treated  without  compassion.  Women  field  hands. had  a 
linger  day  than  men  because;  in  addition  to  tUer>»sual  work 
load,  they  had  to  cook,  care  for  thei:&  children,  spin,  weave 
.and  sew."'  *         ,  ■  ' 

House  Slaves;    The  slave  who  worlced  in  the  "big  house" 
was  supposed  to  have  a^ higher  status.    Yet,  the  work  there 
was  just  as  demanding  as  in .the  fields.    The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  trials  of  the  household  seamstresses,  as  wit- 
nessed by  Angelina  Grimke  Welds  ^ 

I  have  also  known  instances  where  seaiiistresses 
wer%  wept  in  aold  entries  to  work  by  the  staircase 
^  lamps  for  one  or  two  hours,  every  evening  in- winter 
>    —  they  could  n'ot  see  without  standing  up  all  the 
time^though  the  work  was  of  ten  ±00  large  and  ^ 
•       heavy  for  them  tq  sm  upon  it  in  that  position 
T*ithput  great  inconvenience,  and  yet  they  were 
expected  to  do  their  work  as  well  with  their  cold 
fingers,  and  standing  u^>,  as  if  they  had  been 
sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire  and  provided  with 
th^  necessary  light.    House  slaves  suffer  a  great 
.  \  deal  also  frcmi  not  being  allowe(|  to  leave  the 

house  without  permission.    If . they  wish  *to  even 
go  for  a  draught  of  water,  they  must  ask  leave, 
and  if  4;hey  stay  longer  than  the  mistress  thinks 
necessary,  they  are  liable  to  be  punished...  8 

.House  slaves  cleaned  and  cooked.    The  cook  usually 'had 
great  status  and  in  large  plantations  may  have  had  the  respon 
sibility  of  pverseeihg  many  kitchen  assistants.    Some  female 
house  slaves  also  learned  to  weave  cloth-,  to  guilty  to  sew 
clothes  and  to  make  baskets.    Basket-making  was  an  art  Black 
women  brought  with  them  from  Africa.    Most  hoi^ise  slave's  were 
trained, as  \^ell  to  take  care  of  the  personal  Aeeds  of  their 
master  and  mistress'.  ( 


Since  the^  wives  and  daughters  of  planters  did  no  manual  labor, 
they  usually  did  not  lake  care  of  their  .children.    This  left  " 
childrearing  to  the  fanale  slaves— mainiaies,  who  often  bedame 
great  authorities  in  the  lives  of  their  charges.    It  could  be 
said  that  in  some  cases  maftaaies  exercised  a  kind  of  covert 
political  pow6r, 

•  ;      Working  in  the  house  further  linked  the  worlds  'of  the 
female  house  slaves  and  white  womfen.    Because  of  the  sharp 
division  l?etween  the  activities  of  southern  plantation  men  and 
women,  tjie  plantation  women  spent  more  time  in-  th^  company  Of 
the  slaves  and  their  children  than  their  husbands  did.  Black 
and  white  won^n  sometimes  delivered  each  others*  babies  and 
shared  household  secrets.^    But -while  the  white  w<anan.  developed 
a  debilitating  dependency  on  the  Black  woman,  the  Black  vraman 
developed  tremendous  self-sufficiency ,    in  fact,  this  situation 
resulted  in. a  loss  of  prestige  and -power  for  the  white  woman; 
she  might  h%ve  been  admired  for  her  social  graces  but  she  was 

not  respected,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  for  her  ability  to 

10  « 
cope.^ 

■    ■ '  •  ■  ■  .  ' 

\  DISCUSSION:      ■     '  \         /    ■    ■  '  .  . 

Aak  etudmtB  what  tHeir  imagea  of  wkite  women  livihg 
,  in  the  South  at  tkia  peHod  of  history  are^    Uhex^e  did 

^        they  get  thsee  piettucgs  fran? 

•  The  slaves  owned  by  small  farmers  were  somewhat  better 
off  than  field  slaves  on  large  plantations,.  The  small  farmer  ' 
often  had  to  work  beside  his  slaves.    Since  there  were  fewer 
slaves,  they  learned  and  did  a  yider  range  of  jobs.  Slave 
women,  though,  were  not  taught  highly  skilled  .jobs.    A  former 
slave  talked  about  the  male-female  work  differences  ,  in  the 
following  way: 

Pa  "was  a  sower  of  all  seeds.  .  He  was  a  yardman, 
houseman,  plowman,  gardener,  blacksmith, 'carpenter, 
and  anything  else  they  chpse  him  to  be....  {My 
mother)  cooked,  washed,  ix^oned,  spun,  nursed  and 
labored  in  the  field.    She  m^ide  as  good  a  field 
.  hand  as  he  did  a  cook.      11  ' 

.   •  3U       ,  ■ 
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Skilled  craftspeople  Were  valued  highly  by  whites.  But 
since  Black  women  were  not  *  taught ^marketable  crafts, .only- 
domestic  skills  (sewing,  ironing,  hursing  and  cooking)  offered 
them  any.  chance  of  improving' their  condition.    Most  freed 
women  had  to  find  service-oriented  jobs,  as  household  dcHtaestics 
or  wa8h6.rwc^n.  * 

■    ■ '  '     ■  '       ■  •  .     ■     ■  . .  ' 

COMPAHISON:    Recall  the  wider  optiom  for  making  mmy  • 
.  that  wemen  had  in  Aflnaa,  * 

In  the  Slave  Quarters;  -  The  Bldck  womem  undertook  the 
ultimate^ responsibility  for  the  care       and  survival.  •?-;. of 
the  famiiyvand  slave  community..    In  addit^n  to  her  work  for 
the  master,  the  slave  woman  had  to  take  care  of  her  children. 
She^ also  might  be  assigned  to  cook  and  make  clothes  for|^he 
slave  community  at  large.  • 

African-Anj^erican  women  were  responsible  for  maintaining 
good  health  in  the  Blave  quarters.    This  was  a  difficult  task 
because  the  slaves^^ere  usual^ly  poorly  hoiised  and  doctors  , 
were  not  called  for  unless  a  slave  were  near  death.    As  a 
result,  most  women  became  skilled  at  using  cotmnon  weeds  near 
their,  homes  as  remedies  for  illnesses.   .They  became  expert 
herbaliists  whose  knowledge  might  be  used  to  cure  their  master's 
family  as  well  as  their  own.    Some  women  became  good  mid-  ^ 
wives  —  work  that  later  earned  them  money  when  they  became  free. 

^      the  resourcefulness  of  slave  women  made  them  as  important 

.  ■  ■  ■  ,       ■        ■    "  • 

to  their  community  as  slave  men.    Given  the  conditions  of 
slavery,  everyone  had  to  cooperate  in  order  to  survive  and 
this  gave  everyone  a  more  or  less  ^qual  and  valued  .status 
within  their  group.  '  '  ' 

DISCUSSION: 

•  • 

■■,..»'■  ^  ,     • . 

Think  of  what  you  may  know  of  tribal  life^  or  normdic 
i  .  life,    le  thar^  ths  same  degm&  of  hLemrof^  and  atatm 

tfwpq  aa  there  i9  in  Amerioan  life  today?    (Th^  relatively 

dmeoratio  auatome  of  the  Eekirme  would  offer  a  good 

eaxamle  of  comamity  cooperation  J    Why  is  this  so?  ,  . 
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Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  whet^  a  grotq>  - depended 
upon  the  skills  ecush  manber  bi^mght  to  it  rather  thm  on  the 
status  of  the  individuals?   Does  your  participation      a  team 
sport  or  in  a  musical  group,  etc,,  give  you  a  sense  of  th0 
•  valim  given  to  each  team  member  in  order  to  get  tfw  ^ob  done? 

Even  If  her  economic  power  during  slavery  was  sharply 
limited,  within  her  family  and  community  the  African-American 
woman  was  highly  valued  and  had  the  power  to  influence  the  ^ 
people. around  her. 

^  '  .      *  ■  '  ■ 

COMPARISON:    In  tMsd^ifearSg  women  in  America  in  all 
stations  of  life  wopmd  hard  cffid  teamed  to  do~a  variety, 
V,   "  of  tasl^.    ^en  the  southern  iayidsd  genity  wemm,  although 

she.,  did  not  do  manual  labor,  hqa  great  responsibility  for 
every  detail  of  rumiing  the  large  household,  including 
{   organising  the  production  of  items  siusk  as  aloth,  corned 
ga^ds,  oodles.    She  also  was  resfponsihle  for  educating 
her  children, 

.  -       Coexisting  with  the  large  property  owners  were  poor 
>  whfte  families  tjko  greatly  outmmiiered  their  ma^thy' 
neighbors  and  in  v^se  families  imien  did  mcmml  work. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  a  southern  baokaounti^ 
woman, 

■  ■  ■  ■    ,        ■  '  '  • 

It. is  said  of  this  Mrs.  johes  from  whose 
house  we  came  that  she  is  a  very  civil  woman 
and  shows  notihing  of  ruggedness  or  immodesty 
,    in  her  appearance^  yet  she  will  carry  a  gun 
in  the  w^ods  and  kill  deer,  turkeys ,  etc . , 
shoot  down  wild  cattle,  catch  and  tie  hogs, 
knock  down  beef  with  an  ax,  and  perform  the 
most  manful  exercises  as  well  as  most  men  in 
these  parts.        12  '  I 

The  lives  o%^hese  women  were  pf^eitxzlly  exhausting. 
Slm>e^  we^R^apt  to  look  down  on  the  whites  who 

barely  eked  Qu^t^  living -on  their  dirt  farms.  In 
Jukilee  by  Margaret  Walk^,  the  slave  Vyry  cmments 
about  the  lot  of  the  whites  in  winter,  the  season  of 
sickness  and  death: 

_       Always,  too,  there  were  the  poor  wrhites, 
po  buckra  lived  back  in  the  pine  barrens  and 
on  the  rocky  hills.    They  suffered  more  than 
the  Black  slaves  for  there  was  no  one  to  pro- 
l  yide  them  with  the  stations  of  corn  ineal  and 

salt  pork  which  was  the  daily  lot  of  the  slaves, 
and  therefore  the  Black  people,  were  taught  by 
their  owners  to  have  contempt  for  this  "poor 
white  trash."    These  buckra  were  always  coming 


around  in  the  winter  khocking  on  the  kitchen 
door  and  telling  Aunt  Sally  that  Master  said 
they  could  have  corn* to  make  bread 'for  their 
hungry  young.  13 


TEACHER'S  NOTE:   Befom  presmting  informtion  about 
women's  eeormdo  life  in  the  gimovow  years,  you  might 
have  the  etos  took  for  indications >  of  eaonmtp  pomr 
or  the  look  of  it  in  the  informztion  just  -presented. 
This  gives  students  a  begimiing  sense  of  what  to  took 
for  when  thinking  of  p<Mer  cmd  how  to  "dig"  for  eX" 
amptee  of  it,    We  suggest  putting* these  two  aotumna 
on  the  board: 

Women's  Pcnjer     "  •'        '    Wmen '3  Lack  of  Pamr 

if  valued  field  Imuls 
if  ixfrked  in  "big  house" 
if  a  Mxffiity 

relied  on  by  white  ixmen 
mve  valuable  to  sl&tfe 

ac^sTBdnity 
possibly' mre  secure 

than  poor  wkCtes  ' 


were  sold  and  treated  as  property 
^Qoutdnot ,  om  tcmd,  hme,  eta, 
did  hard  work  with  no  pixy 
not  'taught  rmrketable  crafts 


During  Jimcrow  Years 

•     After  they  wera  freed,  most  ext-slaves  left 'their  masters. 
Many  hoped  the  government  would  provide  land  for  them  so  they  • 
(pould  support  the^mselves  in  the  way  in  which  they  were*  skilled 
—  farming.    However »  very  little  land  was  set  aside  for  filack 
Americans  and  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War 
were  ones/of  continuing  disruptions  with  millions  of  people 
uprooted  and  on  ,the  move.    The  glinmier  of  hope  of  the  Recon- 
struction years  faded  as  many  of  the  old  restrictions  on 
African-Miericans  wefe  reinstated. 

m 

Working  to  Sijrvwe  in  the  South  (s'harecropping)  s  "Ji™" 
crow"  became  so  pervasive  and ' restrictive  that  African- 
Americans  had^ increasing  difficulty  finding  good  jobs.  In 

*  t 

the  South,  since  most  freed  people  continued  to  farm,  many 

wpmen  worked  in  the  fields  clearing  land,  hoeing,  picking 

6otton.^    Some  worked  ^s  maids,  cooks,  laundresses,  sepm^ 

stresses  or  midwives.    No  matter  how  they  earned  tlxeir  living, 

all  Black  woz^en  had -also  to  "take- care  of  .their  homes  and 

,  families.         \  .  *^  *  f  .  . 

Although  :^t  was  possible  after  the  Civil  War  for  Blacks. 

*.     -  ■  ■  '  *  ■  • 

to  own  land,  jimcrow  ^aws  began  to  limit  these  rights.  Many 

women  and  men  had  "no  choice  but,  to  become  tenants  Working  on  < 

land  for  white  farmers.    This  system  was  called  sharecropping : 

planters  paid  no  wages  for  labor  and  workers  paid  no  rent  for 

land;  instead,  both  shared  in  the  future  cfrop.    usually  the 

'  ■*      ,  •  ■* 

sharecropper  (worker)  paid. a  part  pf  the  forthcoming  crop  . 

for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  .another  part  for  the  use  of  tools 

seeds  and  animalg.    The. ishareclropper  was  caught  in  a  cycle  of 

continual  borrowing  against  future  crops,  which  placed  both 

him  and  the  planter  in  debt  and  tied  the  so-called  freeman 

.       -  14  . 

almost  as  closely  to  the  land  and  white  men  as  in  slavery.  * 

The  effect  on  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  men  and  women 

caught  again  in  bondage  was  sevei;e.  •  In  The  ^hird  Life  of 

Grange  Co^'land,  Alice  Walker  descril^s  What  the  experiences 

of  being  a  sharecropper  meant  to  one  of  the  women,  Mem. 
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Being  forced  to  move  from  one^ sharecropper's 
cabin  to  another  was  something  she  hated. 
She  hated  the  arrogance  of  the  w^ite  men  who 
put  them  out,  fbr  one  reason' or  another,  with- 
out warning  or  explanation.    She  h^ted  leaving 
a  home  she'd  already  made  and.  fixed  up  with 
her  own  hands.    She  hated  leaving  her  .flowers,  • 
which  she  always  planted  whenever  she  got ^ her 
hands  on  flower  seeds.    Each  tim,e  she  stepped 
..„ —         into  a  new  place,  with,  its  new,  and  usually 
bigger,  rat  holes,  she*  wept.    Each  time  she 
had  to  clean  cow  manure  out  of  a  room  to  make 
it  habitable  for  her  children,  she  looked  as 
if  she. had  been  dealt  a  death  blow.  15 

VOMPABISON:    There^  aupe  avdlar  kspdsMpg  in  (1)  the 
..  easpe-Hmces  of  CkhmBe^AmeHaans  idho  migrated  aa  \ 

fcombiovkers  zn  thk  Veat;  ("^l  the  eas^eviemea  of  poor 
wkitee  m  the  ame  poat'txtr  period  (In  JtMtse^ 
Ghccpter  44  deapHbea  the  candi'tion  of  a  poor  white  , 
f»'  '  aharearapping  family)^  emdf  (S)  the  easperieruse  of 

a%  poor  family  who  is  dlmya  mmin^  and  subject  to 
•    o  ths  wMma  of  the  omere  of  their  hone,   "    .  /  , 

.  •  •*  ^    ,    ■     ■    .  . 

Working  to  Survive  in  the  North; .  Many  African-Americans 

.      •      •  ^         ■  ■  •■  .1    ■         " '»  -  - 

sought  to.  escetpe  the  extreme  restrictions  in  the  South  by 

moving  North-pr  moving.  West,  where  life  was  supposed  to  be 

freer,  -A  song  from  the  period  rings  with  this  sense  of  > 

, escape: 

I',m  t:ired  of  this  Jim  Ci^ow,  gOijna  leave  this 
^  Jim  Crow  town,  ,  * 

Doggone  my  black  soul,  I* m  sweet  Chicago  boui^d, 
\  .   Yes,  I'm  leavin*  here,  iroia'this  old  Jim  Crow  town. 

A  series  of  crop  failures  in  the  South  after  1900  also  forced 
many  tenant  farmers  to  look  for  work  elsewhere; 

Although  there  were  fewer  ;jimcrov  restrictions  in  the'. 
North,  Africaii- Americans  /found  jirocrow  attitudes  just  as 
prevalent:  ^^en  it  c^gi^  to\finiiin9^  work*    The  Noxrth /wsts  si::i.3:2; 
experiencing  industrial  grpwth,  and  most  i^ridain-Americans 
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sought  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  cities.    However,  these 
cities  had  also  attracted  thousands  of  immigrants  frcxn  Europe, 
and  Blacks  found  thek^elves  in  direct  competition  with  them. 
(After'1900,  immigrants  were  arriving  ma inly^rom  central  and 
southeastern  Europe  and  settlintj  in  the  poEt  cities  or  in ' 
nearby  factory  towns.    By  1910,  these  immigrants,  together 
with  African- Americans,  made  up  two-thirds  of  all  .vK>rkers  in 
twenty-one  major  American  industries. 

Emplojirs  tended  to  choose  these  newly  arrived  immigrants 
over  Black  American  men.    Unions  excluded  African-Americans, 
which  meant  that  apprenticeship  programs  were  closed  to  ihem^ 
The  Irish  were  hired  over  Blacks  on  the  docks;  European  immi- 
^rijnts  replaced  Blacks  in  hotel  jobs,  and  as  early  as  the 
(.1880* s,  Italians;  predominated  over  Af rican-rAmericans,  in  / 
barber4.ng.    African-Araericax\  women  were  able  to  find  work, 
however,  with  the  result  tliat  Black  women  often  became  the 
major  or.  sole  support  of  their  families. 

ii      Prejudice  against  the  immigrants  never  reached  the  scale 
of  that  practiced  against  the  African-Americans,    In  fact,.. 
European  immigrants  arriving  here  quickly  assimilated  racist 
attitudes;  no  matter  how  poorly  they  were  treated,  it  was 
still  possible  for  them  to  look  down^  oh  people  of  other  racefe.- 

DISCUSSION: 


Aak  male  a^hddente  how  they  toould  feel  if  tfky  mre 
(2}  dmim  dobe  -they  cmee  had  osesma  tOt  oip  (2) 
jbheiP  m,t)e8  ot  dtmghters  had  to  ix>pk  to  atippopt 
th0h  for  long  peHode  of  time. 


Eveii  though  African-American  women  found  work,  they  had 

extremely  limited  work  Options.    As  late  as  1930,  three  out 

of  five  I  Black  wsmen  employed  were  in  domestic  and  personal 

serviced     In  New  York  in  the  1920 's,  many  Slack  women  were 

forced  to  resort  to  the  "hiring  market."    Th^y  gathered  early 

in  the  morning  on  certain  streets  where  wealthier  women  came, 

18 

lookedj-them  over  and  then  hired  them  for  25$  an  hour. 
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^ In  domestic  and  service  work,  Black  women  faced  severe 
discrimination.    Young  European  inanigrant  girls  were  in  de- 
mand as  maids,  cooks,  and  governesses.    This  left  only  the 
heavier  jobs, -such  as  sc'rubbing  anci  laundry  work,  to  Black 
women.    Thus,  the  jimcrow  years  saw  Black  women  still  taking 
care  of  domestic  \needs  of  white  families,  but,  in  some  cases, 
with, less  influence  than  they  had^had  in  slavery. 

Work  Options  Expand  Durin^Wor Id  War  Is    Only  during  '  , 
*?orld*  War  I,  when  foreign  immigration  had  nearly  stopped  and 
young  \ii>ite  men  had  left  their  jobs  to  fight  overseas,  were 
there  Qppprtunities 'for' Blacks  in  £l^thern  factories. 
Thousands  of  "African-Americans  left  the  South  during'-the 
wap  years/ to  seek  Work  in  the  cities.  '  . 

.Be€;6fe^he- Fir s%- World  War,  only  "the  textile  and  tobacco 
industries  of  the  South  h^  employed  African-American  women 
in  unskilled  factory  woyk,  but  between  1910  arid  1§20;'  more 
than  48,000  Black  wc^en  entered  Northern  factories,  most 
oftep  steam  laundries.    Even*  with  the  war  labdr  shortage,  * 
f  ew/ oC  the  women  were  ailowejd  tp  WQ^k  at  machine^.  They 
weji^e  confined  instead  tb  the  sam@  sort  of  menial  work  Black 
women  had  done  as  slaves. 

While^white  women'^ha^  entered  the  cle^j.cal  and  sales 

force  as  .early  as  the  Civil  War  days,  African-American  women 

werfe  excluded  from  thesfe  occupations- until' the  1960* s. 

White\woroen  also  had  entered  government  service  during  the 

Civil  w&r^  but  it  was  not  until  World  War  I  that  Bl^ck  women 

were  grudgingly  admitted.    Even  then  they 'endured  quotas  and 
*^19 

segregation. 

These  limited  job  options  were  highly  frustrating,.  In 
the  novel  Daddy  Was  a  Number  Runner , , no  matter  how  muck  12- 
year-old  Prancie,  living  in  Harlem  in  the  1930*s,  "donft  * 
Jiike  iivin*  around  here  no  more,"  she  s^es  no^ay  out.  | 

"Move  over,"  I  said,  and  sat 'down,  beside!  her  J 
I   There  was  nothing  else  to  say.    Either  ybu  was 
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^:  /■  V  „  ■  ^   ■  ^   ^  ;  . 

a  whore  like  China  Doll  or  you  worked  in  a 
laundry  or  did  day  work  or  ran .poker  games 
^ or  had  a  baby  every  year.    We  sat  there, 
Sukie  rubbing  her  nose  with  the  back  of  her 
hand  and  snif£Ung  and  me  getting  ready  to 
join  her  any  minute.  20 

(^^ABJSON:    It  is  useful  to  get  a  picture  of  the   '  * 
^mploymmt  some  fox*  wom^n  in  tM  population  as  a 
whale  in  ^he  early  20th  penti^,    Vith  increased 
industrialisation  in  the  20th  omtury  thex^  ms  a 
steady  increase  in  the  employment  of  w(kmn  outside 
the, home.'  Thua^  it  1900  vjomen  wage  efome^  were 
2Q%  of  the  population.    Although  these  W(m^  worked 
as  hard  as  rrm  and  for  the  same  reasons^  mliJce  men 
they  had  to  justify  mrking  for  fHiy.  ♦ 

Alorng  with  industrialimtim  eame  a  grovdng  middle 
olaas  tihose  eapeotation  ixxs  that  married  wm4n  should 
not  work  outside  the  hemm.    Those  women  fpmt  podrdr 
fmilieeltiho  had  no  ahoiae  but  to  work  pmh  went 
,  against  the  prevKdling  piew  ofvHat  womn  shquld 

do  and  were  gmerally  looked  dmm  t^n.    They  also 
'  carried  the  double^wden  of  yforHng  in  the  market 
pJhae  and  doing  w^^L  demesHa  work  at  heme. 

The.followihg  a^i^t  by  Gladys  CaM^tl  shows 
tha%  many  unskilLgaT  poor  whiti  wofnen  had  limited 
job  choiaes  and  (suffered  the  double  duty  op  law  : 
paid  labor  "and  unpaid  houseworks'  Gladys  emd  her 
family  were  South  Carolina  ifMlMrhers  in  the  1 
1920' s.\  Blaak  women  would  Msa)  work  at  this  mill  . 
but  would  work  Separately  fmn  the  white  womn»  do 
different  work  mid  be  paid  less,  ,    "  . 

I  have  a  husband  and  five  children.  I'm 
"^a -weaver. . .1  get  paid  by  the  day... 

I  get  up  at  four  to  start  breakfast  for  the 
children.    When  you  got  five  young  *uns  it 
takes  a  while  to  dress  'em.    Tl^e  oldest  is 
nine  and  she  helps  a  lot.    The  others  are  seven 
five,  four  and  three, . , 

After  I ' ve  got  the  ch^jidren  dressed  and  fed, 
I  take  'em  to  the  mill  nursery,  that  is  three 
of  'em,    Two  go  to  school,  but  after  school'  / 
'  /they  ^o  to  the  nursery  until  I  get  home  from 
the  mxll.    The  mill  don't  charge  anythin'  to 
keep  i:he  children-therev    T  couldn^t  af  ford/ 
it  anyway.    We  have  breakfast  about  five,'^nd 
I  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  from  five  to  seven 
gettin'  the  children  ready  and  cleanin' /tip  the 
iiouse.^  That's  about  the  only  time  1  get  to  ' 
clean  <ip.    Ruby  washes  the  dishes.    Ruby  is 
nine.    My  husband  and  1  go  to  the  mill  at 
seven. 
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I  work  in  the  weavin'  room  and  I  get  $1.80 
a  day.    That's  $9.95  a  week  for  five  and  a  half 
days .    I  work  from  seven  to  six  with  an  hour  for 
dinner.    I  run  up  and  down  the  alleys  all  day. 
No,  they  ain't  no  chance  to  sit  down^  except  once 
in  a  long  time  when  my  work's  caught  up,  but 
that's  almost  never.      •  • 

At  nooi^  I  run  home. and  get  dinner  for  the 
sevens  of  us.    The  children  come  home  from  school 
and  the  nursery ^ . .We  have  beans  ^nd  baked  sweets 
and  bread  and  butter,* and  sometimes  fat-back  and. 
sometimes  pie,  if  l.get  time  to  bake  it.  Of 
course  I  make  my.ioWn  bread. 

It  takes  about  $16  a  week  to  feed  us.....  . 

After  dinner  I  wash  the  dishes  and  ..run  back  to 
the  mill.    We  doh't  have  any  sink  but  there's  a 
faucet  with  runnin'  water  on  the  back  porch  and 
a  regular  toilet  there,  too.... 

When  the  whistle  blows  at  six  I  some  home  and 
get  supper.    Then  I  put  the  children  to  bed. 
^There's  a  double  bed  here  ^d  a  double  bed  in 
that  other  i;oom  and  a  *3oubie  bed  out  in  the  back 
room,    ghat's  for  seven  of  us.    The  baby's  pretty 
^young,    I  »s^poise  all  of  the  childreft  '11  go  .into 
the  mills  When  they  get  a  bit  older.    We'' 11  need 
the  money  ail  right.,   Yes,  my  fathpr  and  mother 
wer^  mill  workers,  too,  and  they're  still  liviii' 
and  workin'^    He  gets. $18  a  week  and  my  motlSer 
gets  about  $3  a  week  for  workin '  mornin ' s . . . I 
w6nt  thro\jgh  the  third  grade  in  school  arid  then 
I  went  to  work  in  the  mill.    I  was  nine  years  old 
when  I  started  work  at  Number  4  in^Pelzer.  My 
husband  didn't  go  to  school  neither  but  he 
managed  to  pic3k  up  read  in '  and  he  reads  bobks. 
Yes,  we  take  a  paper.  , 
When  supper  is  over  I  have  a  chance  to  make 
the  children's  clothes.    Yes,  I  miake  » em  all, 
and  all  my  own  clothes,  too.    I  never  buy  a  dress 
at  a  store.    I  haven't  no  sewin*  machine  but  I 
borrow  the  use  of  one.    On  Saturday  night  I  wash 
the  children- in  a  big  wash-tub  and  heat  the  water 
on  the  oil  stove.    Then  1  do  the  week's  iWnin*. 
I  send  the  washin'  tcy  the  laundry.    I  just 
couldn't  do  that,  toA^    It  costs  nearly  $2  a 
week.    Our  rent  in.  tnis  house  is  only  $1.30  a 
week  for  the^  four  rooms  and  we  get  water  and 
electric  Lights  free. 

I  always  make  a  coat  last  seven  or  eight  years 
My  husband  gets  a "suit  every  two  years  but  he 
aln't^d  one  for  the  last  six  years.    He  got  an^ 
overcoat  about  four  years  ago.    Things  have  been 
pretty  hard  * . . 
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Maybe  my  children  ought  to  get  away  f rpm  the 
ttiill  village,  but  if  they  went  anywhere  they 
would  go  back  to  the  farm  and  there  ain't  no  use 
<^oin*  that.    The  farmers  haven't  got  it  as  good 
as  we  have. , . 

Sunday's  about  the  only  day  1  get  to  rest  any, 
Seems  as  if  I  just  have  to  have  a  little' rest 
then.  21 


DISCUSSION: 


Vhat  work  xshQicss  did  Glauses  haoe  %n  her  life? 

Vhat  inflttenced  h&p  to  work  in  the  mill?  *  . 

What  poeetible  differmopa  would"thfr&  be  in  tke^apnditione 
of  Gladys* a  life  if  she  were  a  Blaak  woman  living  in  the 
jKsm  torn?    (Black  women  hme  to  face  raoim  ae  mil  ces 
pove'rty  and  sexim.)      -  .  ( 


Emergence  of  Black  Professional  Women;    There  was  a 
growing  Af rican-^Vmerican  middle  class  in  the  jimcrow  years 
which  trained  their  daughters  for  professional  fields  and 
organized  scholarships  for  women.    Nursing  and  teaching  were 
two  careers  where  some  trainii^g  might  be  found,  although 
admission  to  institutes "of  higher  education  was  highly  re- 
stricted.   The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  on 
the  life  of  one  woman  who  managed  a  higher  education.  Note 
-the  double  obstacles  of  sexism  and  racism  Fannie  Coppin  had 
to  overcome  in  the  ipsO's.,       •  ' 


Fannie  Jackson  Coppin  was  boarn  a  slave,  but  as 
a  child  she  was  purchased  by  her  dunt  and  sent  to  live 
in  Massachusetts..    There  <she  worked  in  a  place  where 
she  could  go  to  school  and  secure .the  equivalent  of  an 
elementary  school  education.    With  the  help  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Coppin  was  able  to 
attend  Oberlin  College-  in  1860.    She  did  well  and  went 
on  to  hold  a  teaching  job,  eventually  becoming  the 
principal  of  the  Female  Department  at  the  Institute 
for  Colored  Youth  in  Philadelphia.    She  describes  her 
education  at  Oberlin. — 

My  aunt  in  Washington  still  helped  me  and''  I 
was  able  to  pay  my  way  to  Oberlin. . .Oberlin  was 
then  the.  only  College  in  the  Unit^  States  where 
colored  students  were  permitted  to  study.  The 
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f aqulty  did  not  forbid  aV  woman  to  take  the 
gentlemen* s  course,  but  tthey  did  not  advise  it. 
There  was  plenty  of  Latin\and  Greek  in  itj  and 
as  much  mathematics  as  one,  could  shoulder. . . It 
was  custom  in  Oberlin  that\ forty  students  from 
th^  junior  an4  senior  classes  were  employed  to 
teach  the  preparatory,  classes^    As  At  was  not 
time  for  the  juniors  to  begi*  their  work,  the 
Faculty  informed  roe  that  it  was  their  purpose 
to  giye  me  a  class,  but  I  wasVto  distinctly 
understand  that  if  the  pupils  rebelled  against 
my  teaching,  they  did  not  intend  to  force  it. 
Fortunately  for  my  training  at  t:he\  normal  school, 
and  my  own  dear  love  of  teaching,  though  there 
was  a ^little  surprise  on  the  faces  of  some  when 
s'they  came  into  the  class,  and  saw  tne  teacher, 
there  were  no  signs  of  rebellion. ,  The  .class 
went  on  increasing  in  numbers  until  it  had  to 
:  be  divided,,  and  i  was,  given  both  divisions.  ^ 

'  When  I  was  within  a  year  of  graduation ,  an 
application  came  from  a  Fz^iends  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  colored  woman  who  could  tlfeach, 
Greek,  latin  and  higher  mathematics.  The 
answer  returned  was:  "We  have  the  woman,  but 
you  must  wait  a  year  for  her." 

f%  ,  .1  never  rose  to  recite  in  my  classes  at- 
Obej^in  but  I  ^elt  that  I  had  the  honot  of  tjie 
whole  African  race  upon  my  shoulders.    I  felt 
that,  should  I  fail,  it  would  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  colored,  2Z 

In  these  jimcrow  years  a  number  of  vramen  also  ftianaged, 
through  much  work  and  creativity,  to establish  schools  to  • 
educate  and  encourage  Black  students.  ' 

STUmiT  ACTIVITI: 

$cm  eUtdents  coutd  read  ^try  MoLeod  Bethme's  "College 
on  a  Garbage  Dumps"  cfftd  i^hm  do  reeeardh  on  other  as- 
peote  of  her  life, 

i 

■i 

African^iGnerican  Wc^nen  in  the  Arts  s    Music  and  religion 
have  a^lways  been  strong  el^nents  of  Af  rican-American  culture> 
By  the  1920»s,  blues,  gospel  singing  and  jazz  had  evolved 
from  thte  old  spirituals  and  were  being  heard  by  a  larger 
audience.    There  was  a  rising  middle  class  segment  in  the 
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Black  ccsfimunity  —  businesses,  churches,  political  clubs, 
insurance  cpmpaniea,  entertainment  clubs.    This  helped  give 
a  solid  financial  base  to  these  new  creative,  endeavors.  In 
HarlCTi,  in  New  York,  this  period  i^  the  1920' s  ^nd  30*s  is 
called  the  Harlem  Renaiss^ce.  -  -  * 

Some  women  found  that  it  was  finally  possible  to  sup£K>rt 
themselves  while  they  explored  their  artistic  creativity  and 
pursued  intellectual  goals.  .  Prom  the  1920»s  on,  taflented  ^ 
women  could  seek  careers  as'  singers  and  dancers,  and  for  a  ^ 
few,  th^s  was  a  way  out  of  a  depressing  job  market,    Billi^  v 
Holiday  wrote  in  her  autobiography.  Lady  Sings  the  Blues, 
that  she  pleaded  with  a  night  club  boss  to  let  her  sing      '  * 
becaus'd  "J  had  decided  I  was  through  turning  tricks  as  a 
call  -girl.    But  I  also  decided  I  yasn't  going  to  be  az^yohe's 
damn  maid. V.I  Vas  15  !fchen." 

^Ae^  emerging  group  of  Black  artists  also  evoked  the 
growing  interest  of  whites  in  Afxican-American  culture.  As 
Langston  Hughes  said,  "the  Negxp  was  ia  vdgue'and,  as  a 
result,  Harlem  became  the  most  f amo^s>ethnic  ccMtounity  in 
the  worldi        Budding  female  writers  and  artists  wer^  re- 
ceived and  financi^arly  supported  by  the  majority  ccmanunity, 
and* entertainers  performed  "on  white  time,"  which  u^ant  in 
white  theaters.    Yet,  support  and  interest  does  not  mean     •  .| 
acceptance,  and  Black  artists,  whatever  their  fields  were 
often  subjected  to  racism. 

Obviously,  of  far  greater  signi-jiicance  than  the  white 
acceptance  of  Black  artists  was' the  mutual  suppolrt  wMters, 
poets,  painters  and  entertainers  found  in  one  ahot^r's  worl^. 
African-American  women  beg^n  to.  write  about  themselves • and 
the  experiences  of  other  BAack  wonen.    Gwendolyn  Brooks,  for 
example,  cheated  imagea  about  Black  vromanhqod  that  were  taken 
directly  from  her  life.  / 

.  The  people  in  a  little  po^  called  "The  Vacant 
Lot"  really  existed  and  really  did  those  things.  ' 
-         An  examples  "Mrs.  Coley^s  thr^e-flat  brl^k/Isn*t 
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.there  any  more. /Ali  done  with,  seeing  her  fat 
little  form/Burst  out  of  the  basement  door* " 
Really  happened J    That. lot  is  still  vacant  on 
the  street  where  I  was  raised.     (My  mother 
still^lives  on  the  street.)  "     25  ^ 


TEACHER'S ^(ypE:    If  you  assign  autoHograpUes  of  BZaak 
wonmHn  ihe  oi^e,  toe  atudmts  notice  (1)  pevsomt  arid 
social  influenced  on  the  vxman  that  encoumged  her  to 
pupsue  her  goal;  (2)  personal  and  aopial  obataalee  to 

/    her  suaeess;  and,  (S)  personal  and  social  oppdrttmities 

'  •,  pnmbting  success m- 

^TEACHER'S  I^:.   Most  Black  womn  did  not  Heme  welU  .' 
'    knoun  singers^  msiaians,  artists,  writers. or  scholars. 
In  slavery  it  was  a  punishable  crime  for  Black  women' to 
]  re^  or  wHte;  in  jimcrpaw,  they  did  not  have  the  time 
to  paint  or  to  sculpt  o&*  to  perform,    Xet,  thresh  it 
altJ:the  creative  nature  of  the  Black  womm  stayed  very 
much  alive. 

Author^  Alice  Valker^ discovered  that  most  wcmen  developed 
creative  skills  thq^  ha^e  been  largely  unacknowledged,  in 
our  society  —  skills  that  mre  a  source  of  intense 
private  joy.    In  a  ml^ction  from  her  pjece^  In  Search 

■  of  Our  Motfwr ' 8*  Gardens M  Ms,  Walker  tells  of  discovering 
mother's  source  of  cmativity.    The  follo^ng  selec' 

^i4m  douM  be  read^  aloud  in  class  by  you  or  by  a  student, 

^        In  the  late  1920 *s  my  mother  ran  away  from 
home  to  marry  my  father.    Marriage,  if  not 
running  away,  was  expected  df  17-year-old  girls. 
By  the  time  she.  wafe  20,  she  had  .t^  children  and 
was  pregnant  with- a  third.    Five  children  later, 
I  was  born.    And  this  ,is  how  I  came  to  know  my 
mother;  she;  seemed  a  l^rge^  soft,  loving-eyed 
woman  who  was  rarely  impatient ' in  our  home.  Her 
"  qaixsk,'  violent  temper  was  on  view  only,  a  few 
times  a  year,  when  she  battled  with  the  white 
'landlttrd  who  had  the  misfortune  to  suggest  to  her 
that  her  children-  did  not  need  to  go  to  school, 
she  made  all"  the^*clothes  we  wpre,  even,  my 
,^^£<ithets»  overalls.    She  made^  all  the  towels  and 
^J^^heeiS'  we  used*  •  ^he  spent,  the  summers  canning 

vegetables  .and- Jruits^Jshe  spent,  4:he  winter 
-  evenings  making  quilts^ enough  to  cover  all  our 
beds.  •  .  '■• 

During  the  "^vor king ^"^y,  she  labored  beside 
rs.  not.  behind       my,  father  in  the  'fields.  Her 
a-  dJay  be^an^befori  end  until 


late  at  night.    There  was  never  a  moment  for  \ier 
to  sit  down,  undisturbed,  to  iinravel  her  own  pri- 
vate tiipughts;  never  a  time  free  from  interruption 
—  by  work  or.  the  iK>isy  inquiries  of  her  many 
children.    And  yet,  it  is  to  my  mother  — and  all 
our  mothers  who  were  nbt  famous  —  that  I  went  in 
search  of  the  secret  of  what  has  fed  jthat  muzzled 
and  often'mutilated,  but  vibrant,  creative  s^-^ri*^  |^ 
that  the  Black  woman  has  inherited,  and  that  p^sxf 
out  in  wild  and  unlikely  places  to  this  day. 

But  when,  you  will  ask,  did  my  overworked  mother 
have  time  to  know  or  care  about  feeding  the  creative 
spirit? 

The  artist  that  was  and  is  my  mother  showed 
itself  to  me  only  after  many  years.    This  is  what 
I  finally  noticed:  ^ 

Like  Mem,  a  character  in  The  Third  Life  of 
Grange^ Co^eland  {by  Alice.  Walker) ,  my  mother 
adorned  with  flowers  whatever  shabby  house  we  were 
forced  to  live  in.    And  not  just  your  typical 
straggly  country  stana  of  zinnias,  either.  She 
planted  ambitious  gardens  — and  still  does  \  with 
over  50  different  varieties  of  plants  ,,that  ^ijsom 
profusely  fr can  early  Hatch  until  late  November. 
Before  she  left  home  for  the  fields,  slie  watered 
her  flowers,  chopped  up  the  grass,  and  laid  out- 
new  beds.    When  she  returned  from  the  fields  she 
might  divide  clumps  of  bulbs^  dig  a  cold  pit, 
uproot  and  replant  roses,  or  prune  branches  from 
her  taller  bushes  or  trees  —  until  night  came  and 
It  was  too  dark  to 

Whatever  she  planted  grew  as  if  by  magio,  and 
her  fame  as  a  grower  of  flowers  s#read  over  three 
counties.    Because  of  her  creativity  with  her  * 
flowers,  even  «iy  m^aories  of  poverty  are  seen 
through  a  scr^^n  of  blooms  —  sunflowers ,.  petunias , 
.roses,  dahlias,  forsythia,'  spirea,  delphiniums, 
verbena  . . ,  and  on  and  on . 

And  I  remember  people  coining  to' my  mother's 
yard  to  be  given  cuttings  from  her  flowers?  i 
hear  again  the  praise. showered  on  her  because 
whatever  rocky  soil  she  landed  on,  sh'e  turned 
into  a  garden.    A  garden  so  brilliant  with  color! 
so  original  in  its  design,  so  magnificent  with 
life  and  creativity,  that  to  this  day  people  * 
drive  by  our  house  in  Georgia  —  perfect  strangers 
and  imperfect  strangers      , and  ask  to  stand  or 
walk  among  my  mother's  art.    -  - 

I  notice  that  .it  is  gnly  when  my  mother  is 
working  in  her  flowers  that^she  i*s  radiant,  almost 
tc>  the  point  of  being  invisible  — 'except  as  Creator  : 
hand  and  eye..  She  is  involved  in  work  her  soul 

i-  •  •  • 
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must  have.     Ordering  the  universe  in  the  image  of 
her  personal  conception  of  Beauty. 

Her  face,  as  sh^  prepares  the  Art  that  is  her 
gift,  is  a  legacy  of  respect  she  leaves  to  me/  for 
all  that  illuminates  and  cherishes  life.    She  had 
handed  down  respect  for  the  possibilities  —  and 
the  will  to  grasp  them. 

For  her,  so  hindered  and  intruded  upon  in  so 
many  ways,  being  an  artist  has  still  been  a  daily 
part  of  her  life.    This  ability  to  hold  on,  even 
in  very  simple  ways,  is  work  Black  women  have  done* 
for  a  very  long  ti,me,  26 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY: 

Ask  studsnts  to  discover  and  write  cixMt  one  source  of 
creativity  in  either  their  mith&r  or  father^  or  their 
grandparenta/  or  thmselves,    (Does  thta  person  tell 
stories  well?   Sing  in  the  church  choir?    Whittle  wood?) 
Bow  does  this  creativity  show  itself?    Where  does  it  — x  7 
acme  fi^?   Describe  the  satis  faction  it  brings,  V 

In- small  groups  student's  might  dm>elop  creative  approcsahes 
to  presenting  the  rmterial  thsy  are  learning  bn  African- 
American  women  to  the  class.    Some  suggestions  incluc^: 

-  making  a  collage  of  ditmjings  and  pictures  representing 
the  lives  of  the  wmen  they  are  studying; 

-  hiriting  a  dialogue  between  a  Black  woman  who  Just 
moved  north  from  the  South  and  meets  a  young  €kine§0/^ 
Woman  who  hzs  Quat  Joined  her  husbmd  in  tHs  new 
country  (cirm  1890); 

-  acting  out  or  dramatiaafLy  reading  a  selection 'from    '  ' 
one  of  the  student  readings  /  - 

.  •  .♦ 

-  creating  a  dame  depicting  the  plot  of  one  of  . 
stuc^t  readings  ; 

-  singing  or  playing  some  of  the  songs  made  famous  by 
Blaxsk  fetnale  perfomers  (preferably  aa%  early  singer: 
BilHe  Holiday f  Bessie  Smith) » 

t-  ' : 

DISCUSSION:    •  •       ,  ' 

This  is  a  time  for  students  to  tie  together  their  thoughts 
on  the  economic  ^mfer  of  Afri&m~American  wmen  in  the  ^ 
r08trioiive'  years  of  slavery  and  jimoroW'ond  mc^    \  ^ 
comparisons  with  wmen  of  other  bcufkgPounds,  . 
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In  slavery,  what  types  of  work  did  the  Blaok  wofrSm  do? 
Compope  her  work  and  that  of  traditional  African  w(^en. 
Compare  her  eamomia  pander  and  that  of  traditional 
African  ixmm.    Were  there  any  spheres  where  she  did 

rve  sme  status  and  power? 

In  jimorow  years^  describe  %5ay&  in  which  her  economic 
life  was  the  same  as  in  slavery.    Describe  ways  in 
which  her  eaommio  life  ms  different.    Did  she  feme 
less  econtoria  pcRjer,  m>re^  or  about' the  same  as  in 
slavery?   Compare  the  work  experiences  6f  early  ' 
ChinBsB'-'Americctn  imdgrant  women  to  Afriaan^AmericHm 
Mcwren. 

Vhat  were  erne  of  the  ma^or  factors  that  set  limits  on 
the  types  ^f  work  minority  t^en  could  do?  (Vacist 
hiring  of  dominant  aulti4re»  iexiet  hiring j,  took  of 
education^  ampepition  of  'European  imnigrantss  re- 
sponoibiHties  of<hom)i 

f^^tr^  writers  talk  about  Afriom-Ameri^san  women  in  terns 
of  their  ability  to  Survive,    Is  ability  to  survii^e  a 
form\  of  power? 


0 


PEKSQNAI^  POWER 

i   '  ■  ' 

Focus  ^eetions: 

In  looking  fhr  ephkres  of  poim*  in  tha  paraoml  limq  of  ^kfppaan^ 
Amvzcan  women,  see  if  they  have  aontrot  over: 

-  -the  use  of  thsix*  bodies: 

.  ■  .  .         ■    ■  *. 

.    -  the  people      whom  they  relate;  • 

-  whom  they  marry ;    -m  ' 

-  wither  or  not  to  have  children;  • 
I  -  ending  a  bad  marriage; 

I  -  where  they  live; 
"  the  standardB  of  becmty  ^for  wcmen; 

-  whsilher  or  not  they  gain  respect.  ,         .  - 
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In  Africa  a  vnsman  was  given  some  rights  in  marriage; 
she  was  sacrosanct  in  her  ro^e  as  mother,  and  sh6  had  a  bond 
with  her  <?hiXdren  which  remained  a  steady  source «of  support 
-throughout  her  life.    In  America  during <slavery  and  the  re- 
strictive jimcrow  years,  women's  personal  power  and  the 
traditioi^l  male-femaie  roles  changed  greatly  from  what  they 
badjjeen  in  Africa. 

TEACBWi^S  NOTE:    If  any  of  th&  follouiing  information 
heccmea  too  sensitive  tf>  present  in  leoture  fotm^  .^^y 

3 ore  on  the  suggested  madings.    Let  the  wamn  authors^  •* 
)s8aribe  their  lives  and  let  the  studmjbs  dmuf  fmm  - 
these  narratives  knmtedge  about  the  personql  power 
of  Afri(^m''Ame3pimn  women. 


Motherhood 


'  During  Slavery;    In  slavery,  African- American  women  were 
the  most  exploited  of  all  American  wcsnen.    And,  in  many  re- 
spects, slavery  was  more  severe  for  v»men  than  for  men  be- 
cause women  also  bore  and  reared  children. 

The  slave  woman  was  valued  fo^  her  child-bearing  ability 
Women  who  had  had  two  children  were  considered  •*good  breeders 

and  as  such  were  worth  a  h'igh  price*    A  woman  might  also  be 

27  . 

".let  out"  to  other  plantations  to  bear  children.       A  slave 
woman*^  children  could  be  held  as  hostages  if  slaves  tried  to 
escape.    More  often,  daughter and  sons  were  taken  from  their 
mothers  and  sold;  mother  and  children  usually  never  saw  each 
other  after  this.'  "A  f ew  1#omen  killed  themselves  and  their 
infants  rather  than  continue  experiencing  this  cruelty. 

"   .  .     '    cmBmiSm:    In  oT^  amrwLt  there  ym^ 

among  women;  suoh  suiaide  wa$  a  form  of  e&swpe  from 
inhuman  conditions,    '  - 
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'  Since  children  were  usually  kept  with  the  mother  in  tttte 
early  years,  wcjmen  became  the  stable  el^ent  of  the  slave 
family.    They  communicated  their  unique  Black  culture  to  . 
their  children  and  taught  them  the  lessons  necessary  for .a 
slave's  physical  and  spiritual  survival,  l 

CCMPARISON:    The  CkCnBee-Ameriaatt  isanen  were  responsible 
for  maintaining  ties  tHth  China  and  keeping  Chinese 
CFuatfms,    One  Chinese^'American  wamsn.mote:  "My  mother 
•  '  was  a  living  'vessel  of  aultwp^*^   She  carried  ou-t  the 

ipites  of  ancestor  worship^  taught  im  Chinese  etiquette^ 
observed  the  traditional  holi£w8  vtith  tantalising 
^'  ■       '      deliaacdes  —  in  eesenoe^  she  Iztnght  us  that  m^mre 
Chinese  and  that  things'  Chinese  were  best. "  .^8 

Black  women  in  slavery  tried  against  tremendous  odds  to 
be  with  their  children  as  much  as  they  could.  Frederick 
Douglasa,  great  freedom  fighter,  lecturer  and  writeXf  re- 
memJ^ers  how,  when  he  was  a  yoiing  child  sold  to  a  faraw^ 
plantation,  his  mother  would  appear  in  the  night  to  see  him 
and  hold  him  while  he  slept.    For  these  few  moments  of 
motherhood,  his  mother,  after  working  all  day  in  the  cotton 
fields,  walked  twelve  miies  barefoot  in  the  night,  and  then 
back  to 'her  own  plantation  again,  while  knowing  she  ha'd  to 
be  b^tsk  at  work  before  her  absence  was  known.    Fannie  Moore 
of  South  Carolina  also  recalled;  • 

My  mammy  she  work  in  de  field  all  -day  and  piece 
and  quilt  all  night  ...  I  never  seie  how  my  mammy 
stand  such  hard  work.    She  stand  up^for^her 
chi lien  though.    De  old  oversee?  he  hate  my 
manany,  'cause  she  fought  him  for  beatin'  her 
chillen.    Why  she  get  more  whippin'  for  dat  dan 
'  anythin*  ei§e.        29  . 

■■  ■  ,  :       ,    ■  :   ■  i     ■  . 

During^Jimcrowil  Airmen  slavery  wap  abolished,  two-parent 
families  were  diffiquit  to  maintain-.    Because  of  their  frag- 
mented family  experience  during  slavery,  some  men  I'ater 
failed  to  take  responsibility  for  their  families.  Others 
were  forced  to  move  about  to  get  work,       ^Partly  to  counter 
the  absence  of  the  father,  matricentric  (the  mother  at  the 
he^ad)  extended  families  were  formed  which  scsne times  consisted 
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of  three  generations  of  women  in  one  household.    This  extended 
family  household  provided  a  structure  for  survival  for  poor 
families  while  allowing  people  to  maintain  strong  loyalties 
to  kin. 

Poverty  also  created  the  neeS  to  maii^tain  a  compleSc  ex- 
change and  cooperation  system.    Food,  child  rearing,  clothed, 
transportation  were  all  shared  or  loaned.    There  was  a  domestic 
circle  of  kinspeople  or  fri^ends  who  expected  to  help  dne 
another  and  did.    This  situation  is  also  true  in  many  loW- 
income  Black  communities  today.    Josephine  Carson,  in  Silent 
Voices,  quotes  one  woman  in  the  South  who  says;  "A  family  is 
not  two  parents  with  children  In  a  housing  tract,  in  a  ho^se 
project  ...  A  family  is  kin.    All  kin.    The  Black  woman's 
milieu  is  among  kin."       This  extended  family  pattern  provided 
the 'necessary  resources  to  give  the  Black  woman  scMne  personal 
power  in  spite  of  her  liiait;ed  economic  power. 

*  ' 

COMPARISON:    Extmded  family  aimtctw^e  l^ 
in  ruml  Aft*i&z, 

Extended  fmity  suppcft  eyatma  aipe  found  in  many 
neij  imtigmnt  grcn^     AmeiHaa,    In  Chir^ee-'Ami^ctn 
fcBTtitieat  for  s^^snple^  loane  foi?  business  ox*  education 
uBually  are  obtained  frm  a  family  mmber  mfhar  than 
a  finamial  institution, 

,  '  ■  '  ■    '  '  '  '• 

In  the  big  cities  in  the  North,  such  laxjge  kinship  groups 
were  more  difficult  to  maintain.    Where  the  father  was  absent 
or  jobless,  women  with  children  Were  forced  to  turn  to  public 
institutions  for  sustenance.    Although,  ^mch  has  been  written 
about  the  male  loss  of  pjride  in  this]  situation,  it  is  hot 
often  enough  pointed  out  that  wom4ii  also  suffered  as  they  saw 
institutions,  usually  whitercontrolledi  assume  s^ne  of  their 
maternal  responsibilities.  fMalcolin  X  describes  what  happened 
to  his  mother  When  Ishe  went ^on  relief  ~to  support  [her  eight 
children  after  the i?r  father  iiras  killed*    He  remembered  how 
it  hurt  her  pride  to  do  this  a|id  how^th^  constant  interfer- 
ence of  the  "State  people,"  who  always  threatened  to  take 
her  children  away  if  she  slipped  once^  severely  weakened  her. 
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We  children  watched  our  anchor  giving  way.*  It 
was  something  terrible  that  you  couldn't  get 
your  hands  on...  33 

Many  children  from  poor  homes  had  little  parental  super- 
vision because  their  mother  worked  long  hours  away  frm  hcsme. 

.  Often  the  oldest  sister  or  brother  was  taught  to  take  care  of 
the  younger  siblings.     4 This  sibling  role  recalls  in  some 
ways  the  "child-nurse"  role  which  is  found  in  Africa.)  i, 

Th€i  high  status  and  tmqu^stioned  authority  mothers  had 
in  Africa  or  had  within  the  f^ily  even  in  slaWry  was  shaken 
in  the  ghettos  of  the  North.    Because  street  life  was  pre- 
dominant  in  urban  ghettos r  survival  in  tii^  street  sometimes 
became  more  important  to  children  than  tfie  desires  ^nd'  ; 

teachings  of  their  parents.    Some  Black  women  lost' /their; 
children  "to  the  streets"  and  their  attempts  to  counter  this 
reality  were  futile-    Ahn  Petry's  novel  The  Street  poignantly 
highlights  -Iiutie  Johnson's  attempts  to  protect  her  child  from 
thi^s  environment  which  was  foreign  ^o  her  and  destructive  to 
him. 

Mot^hprs  in  the  North  wanted  their  children  to  have  better 
lives  thaji  they  had.    One  big  concern  was  to  keep,  their 
daughte)rs  ^roiti  beccnning  domestics.    In  Daddy  Was 'a  Number 
Runner »  the  mother -is  furious  when  she  finds  that  Francie 
has  worked  for  the  day  cleaning  someone *s  house. 

"Yovi  don't  have  to  do  no  dcsneStic  work  for 
nobody,  Francie."     (We  was  in  the  kitchen 
fixing  dinner. J    "You  don  *  t  be  no  fool,  you 
hear?    You  finish  school  and.  go  oh  to  qollege. 
Long  as  1  live  you  don't  have  to  scrub  no  ' 
white  folks'  floors  or  wash  th&ir  filthy 
windows,  ^hat  they  think  I'm  spehdih^  my 
life  on  my  knees  in  their  kitchens  fbr?  v 
So^ou  can  follow  in  my  footsteps?"  34 
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Male-Female  Relationships 


During  Slavery;    l,ong-terra  relationships  between  women 
and  men  were  discouraged  during  slavery.    Slaves  could  not 
legally  marry,  yet  some. did.  \  T|xe  difficulties  in  maintaining 
a  ^ood  married  relationship  were '*great*    The  female  house 
slave,  overworked  all  day,  might  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
in  her  mistress's  room  at  night.    The  female /fi^ld  slave,  \ 
after  laboring  during  the  day,  was  also  res^nsible  for  cook- 
ing and  feeding  her  children  and  ^ther  slaves ,  for  midwifery, 
and,  in  her  old  age,  for  taking  care  of  other  slave  children. 

As  head*  of  a  family,  th^  Black  m«^n  was  caught  in  an  . 
extreinely  binding  .situation.    He  was  expected  to  expend  all  his 
energy  providing  for  his  master  and  thus  could  never  become 
the  main  provider  and  protector  of  his  own  family.    He  could 
do  nothing . ^bout  any  violence  .directed  by , whites  toWard  Bis 
children  or  his  wife.    His  wife  could  be  sexually  abused  by 
the  loaster  and  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  The 
political  implications  af  this  situation  are  clear  -7-  the 
master, ^y  assect^ng  his  sovereignty' over  the  Black  woman, 
also  aimed  a  blow  against  the  Black  man.^^    The  Black  woman 
understood  this  dynamic^—,  understood  that  the  i^hite  man  '-s 
strategy  was  to  try  to  destroy  the  s^lf-esteem  of  the  Black 
man.  •  She  was  often  able  to  give  her  man  the  stipport  he 
needed  to  withstand  this  cai^aign  against  his  integrity. 

The  Black  woman  and  man  in  slavery  were  strong  allies. 
In  some  instances,  the  woman  could  help  the  man  by  speaking 
out  on  his  behalf  to  the  master.  :    The- woman's  strength  did 
not  undermine  the  man's?  it  supported  him.    She  at  times 
kept,  him  from  avenging  an  insult  ta  her  hecause"  the.  survival 
of  both  of  them  depended  on  this  self -^^straint.,  In  part,  . 
because  of  the  strong  role  Black  women  played  in  the  family, 
the  Black  family  expcsrienced  greater  iequality  between*  men 
and  womenthan  nfflst  white  fellies  did  in  the  period  of 
slavery thereafter. 
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camRISON:    In  AfHaq,  mer^  and  women  had  aleax'^  sea?-  " 
defined  rolea  and  tasks  in  marriage.    In  slavery the 
separateness  of  these  roles  was  ik  some  ix^fs  broken 
dom  and  smm  demestia  Jobs  were  ehared,\ 

t 

I 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  against  them,  slave 
families  held  together  and  functioned.    S tobies-. abound  of 
how  Black  men  and  women  worked  themselves  to  the  bone  to 
buy  their  mates  and  children' out  of  slavery.    The  pain  of 
separation  was  great,  as  this  account  of  how  Moses  Grandy's 
wife  is  sold  shows: 

(Moses  Grandy,  suspecting  nothing]  was  standing 
in  the  street  when  the  slave  cofflie  passed  withv' 
.    •        his  wife  in  chains.)  1  \ 

  Mr.  Roger son  was  with  them  on  his  horse,  armed 

with  pistols.    I  said  to  him,  "For  God's  sake, 
have  ypu  bought  my  wife?"    He  said  he  had;  when 
I  asked  him  what  she  had  don^,  he  said  she  had  * 
done  nothing,  'i?ut  that  her  master  wanted  money. 
He  drew  out  a  pistol  and  said  that  if  I  went 
near  the  wagon  On  which 'she  was,  he  would  shoot 
^jne.    I  asked  for  leave  to  shake  hands  withhQr 
which  he  refused,  but  sai^  I  might  stand  at  a 
distance  and  talk  with  her.    My  heart  was  so 
full  that  I  could  say  very  little  ...  I  have 
liever  seen  or  heard  from  her  frcan  that  day  to     .  ' 

*  this.    I  loved  her  as  I  love  my  life.  39 

■  • 

Duriiici  Jimcrows    Male-female  relationships  w^re  strained 
iri  new  ways  during  the  jimcrow  years.    In  slavery,  long-term 
relationships  were  not  exj>ected,  even  though  they  did  exist. 
But  after  slavery,  African-Americans  assumed  they  could 
aciiieve  some  econcsnic  successes  and  more  easily  maintain 
stable  I  families,    in  reality^  severe  economic  problaons  put 
ail  eno^ous  burden  on  male-female  relationships.    The  diffi- 
culties ""weai^^ompounded  by  the  particular  fortas  racist^  dijs- 
crimination  tookr^-Whne  in  slavery  both  sexes  worked^  in 
t^6  jimcrow  years,  men  wel^e--syst©matically  denied  jobs. 
Furthermore,  by  1920,  more,  than  JiM-f-oJ^  all  Americans  lived 
in  cities  which  coiild  not  Supply  enough  jobs  or  housing.^? 
Women  usually  could  find  work,  even  if  only  as  domestics 
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and  this  created,  great  dissension  between  the  sexes.  This 
meant  that  a  man^,  and  the  woman  with  him,  had  to  struggle 
with  the  sense  of  power lessness  thfe  society  had  forced  pn 
him. 

Men  and  women  responded  to  this  painful  dileirana  in 
various  ways.    Some  created families  which  remained  intact 
and  prospered.    But  a  number  found  the  ^weight  of  racism  too 
overpowering.    When  a  man  could  not  protect  atid  provide  for 
his  family,  it  seeme^to  him  that  his  manhood  was  at  stal^.'. 
Some  men  turned  in  aiSger  on  their  wcanen.     In  Daddy  Was  a 
Number  Runner,  the  father  reacts  to  the  mother's  need  to  go 
up  to  the  Bronx  and  find  a  day's  work;  "Why  don't  you  stop 
. nagg|ng  me,  woman,  you  know  J  don't  want  you  doing  housewcSrk. 

hatet,  when  she  applies  for  welfare  relief  he  is  even  more 

'  ■  ~  .       ■ '  ■  ■ .  \  ■ 

ups^t :  * 

Daddy  jumped^ to  his  feet  with  surprising 
•     speed..  The  muscles  in  his  neck  bunched  up 
and  he  opened  his  mouth  'but  no  words  came. 
He  looked  like  he  was  strangling.  '  * 

s   Mother  winced  as  if  the  sight  of- him  hurt 
heif,     "Your  pride  won't  feed  these  children," 
sh6  said  guietly.  « 

"I'm  a  mother  fucking  man.    Why  can '  t  *ybu 
understand  that?"  41 

In  The  Third  tjfe  of  Grange  Copeland,  an  explosive  novel 
of  the  rural  south,  the  pattern  is  different  but  the  male 
feeling  of  powerlessness  and  rage  are  the  same.  Ultimately, 
^his  destroys  both  husband  and  wife.    Brownf ield  and  Mem 
are  sharecroppers  where  "sometimes,  in  that  hopelessness, 
when  cotton  production  was  all _ that  mattered'  in  their  work 
(and  not  even  their  cotton 1) ,  eyen  love  had  stopped."  in 
the  folioying  passage  from  the  book,  we  see  the  beginnings 
of  the  agonizing  decline  of  > their  once'  strong  relatiqnshi^^V 


It  was  as  if  the  white  men  said  his  woman  , 
needed  no  sty  la,  ^deserved  nb^style,  and  ther^ 
fore  would  get  no  style,  and  that  they  woull 
always  reserve  the  right  to  work  tjhe  IMe  out 
of- him...  '  ^ 
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His  crushed  pride,  his  battered  ego,  made  him 
drag  Mem  away  from  schoolteaching .    Her  knowledge 
reflected  badly  on  a  husband  Vho  could  scar.cely 
read  and  write.    It  was  Kis  great  ^ignorance  that 
sent*  her  in^o.  white  homes  ^s  a  d<Mnestic,  his  need 
to  ,bring  her  down  to  his  level!    It  was  his  rage, 
at  himself,  and  his  life  and  his  world  that  made 
him  beat ^ her  for  an  imaginary  attraction  she 
aroused  in  other  men,  tyrackers,  although  she  was 
no  party  to  any  of  it.    His  rage  and  anger  and 
his  frustration  ruled.     His  rage  could  and  did 
4  blame  everything,  everything  on  her.    And  she 
accepted  all  his  burdens  along*  with  her  own  and 
dealt  with  them  from  her  own  greater  heart  and 
greater  knowledge.  42 

The  story  also  points  up  other  ways  women  supported  their 
men,  at  least  in  the  home.    As  a  child  Brownfield  noted  that/'' 

His  mother  agreed  with  his  father  whenever  possib;te 
...  He  thought  his  mother  was  like  their  dog  in  " 
some  ways.    She  didn't  have  a  thing  to  say  that 
did  not  in  some  way  show  her  submission  to  his 
father.  43 

•     ■       .  ■     '  • 

Later,  Grange  himself  realized  how  he  used  women . to 

support  his  feelings  of  manhood;  . 

Josie  was  necessary  for  his  self-respect,  necessary 
for  his  feel irig  of  manliness.    If  X  can  never  own 
nothing,  he  had  told  her,  I  will  have- women.  44 

The  type  of  work  women  had  to  do  had  its  effects  on  their 
roles  in  marriage.    In  the  chapter ,  f The  South"  in  Silent 

tJ  t  ILL. I  I  riL...ll  ,L_l-X_^  • 

Voices  by  Josephine  Carson,  we  get  a  sense  of  the. double 
life,  almdst  double  identity  Black  women  had  to  maintain  in 
order  to  please  their- employers,    ip.  Ann  Petry's  The  Street, 
Lutie  Johnson  Ai^rks  so  long  as  a  live-^  roaid  away  from  her 
home  that  ^entually  her  Carriage  falls  apart. 

Perhapsj^Elle  moit  insidious  effect  on  a  w^man'«  spirit  * 
Is  shown  by  , Pauline  in  Toni  Morrison's  The  Bluest  B^^j. 
Pauline,  ^^l^yhtly  moved  to  the  northr  is  increasingly  aware 
of  the  differences  between  her  life  and  the  idealized  images 
she  has  seen  in  movies  about  the  lives  of  white  people.  When 

she  has  to  go  back  to  work  aftet  the  birth  of  her  second 

I-  ■■  ■ 

i. 
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>   ^  child,  she  feels  lucky  to  work  as  a  maid  in  the  hc^e  of  a 

wealthy  white  family,  *  - 

...  '  '       *  . 

She  became  what  is  known  ""as  an  ideal  servant, 
fOE"  such  a  role  filled  practically  all  of  her 
.        ,  needs.    When  she  bathed  the  little  Fisher  • 

gii^lr  it  w^s  in  a  porcelain  tub  with  silvery 

taps  running  infinite  quantities.. of  hot,  clear 
'  water.    She  dried  her  in  fluffy  white  towels  • 

and  put  her  in  cuddly  night  clothes .    Then  she 
I  brushed  %he  yellow  hair,  enjoying  the  roll 

\    I  slip  of  it  between  her  fingers.    No  zinc 

I  tub,  no  buckets  of  stover-h§ated  water,  no 

^     flaky,  stiff  grayish  towels  washed,  in  a  kitchen 
sink... Soon  she  stopped  trying  to  keep  her  own 
ho^se.    The  things  she  could  afford  to  buy  did 
^ot  last,  had  no  beauty. or  style,  and  were 
absorbed  by  the  dingy  storet?ont.    More  and 
more  she  neglected  her  house,  her  children, 
her  man. ..The  creditors  and  service  people 
who  humiliated  her  when  she  went  to  them  oh 
•     hetr  own  behalf  respected  her,  we're  feveh  inti- 
^  midated  by  her,  when  , she  spoke  for*  the- Fishers". 

Shef refused  bfef  slightly  dark  or  with  edges 
not  properly  trinaaed.    Th^  slightly  reeking 
fish  that  she  accepted  for  her  own  family  she 
would  all  but  throw  in  the.  fish  man's  face  if 
^  he  sfent  it  to  the  Fisher  house.  ^ Power,' praise, 7 

and  l^ury  were  hers  in  this  household.  45 
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I  Uhat  aipatmatanoes  led  to  Pcmlifie'e  %deal8  about  power 

(and  lifxury_?   THnk  of  a, mv^i'e  that  influenced  yom*  ^ 
i<iea5  of  lymary^  and  made        say,  "I  want  to  Hue 
like  thh^.  *'   Would  it  be  poaaible  to  obtain;.  luseuHea 
for  yourself  t^thout  Bo^fioing  other  pevaons* 
^     material  q^id  p8yohoj^gi<xil  mll-heingt  or  your  oim 

etkCoe  op  peaoe  of  mind?  ,   *  '  : 

J  ....  .  .  ... 

It  is.  also  true,,  of  course,  that  a  significant  number 

of  relationships  survived  and^ flourished^    In  Jubilee,  Vyry 

and  her  second^  hvisband  Innis  struggle  through  the  obstacles 

placed  in  their  way  in  the  Reconstruction  South.    Vyry  talks 

abcmt  the, value  of  commitment  through  all  this.        *  . 

Inni^  and  me  has  got  a* marriage. . .We  had  been 
thrc»h  everything  together,  bi^th  ahd  death. 
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flood* and  fire,  sickness  and  trouble.    And  he 
.ain't  never  thought  once  about  hisself  first, 
he  always  thought  about  us.  46 
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Sexual  Exploitation 


Southerners  fbtind  themselves  with  a  large  labor  force, 
of  slaves  who  had  a  distinct  and  different  culture  and  who 
by  1800  outnumbered  them.    To  control  so  large  a  group,  , 
Sou^Ykj«^  used  a  variety  of  terror^t  taotics  rati6nali2ed 
by  tliBtr  belief  in  white  superiority .    According  to  |:his 
"code,"  Blacks  were  less  than  human  and  it  was  thus  the 
right  of  whites  to  own,  work  and  control  them.    One  South- 
ern  politician  claimed  it  was  "not  oppressive  tyrannical 
supremacy"  but  was  "co®pass4.oB^te,  ;  God^-like  exer- 
cised for  the  good  of  our  nation,  the  happiness  of  the  jhuman 
race  and  th^  civilization  of  the  world."^^    Another,  in  1907 
clodked  th^  doctrine  bf  white  supremacy  in  divinity  when  he 
s^id,  "He  who  doubts  that  the  Negro  was  created  a  servant 

to  his  brethren,  doubts  the  Word  of  God. 

,  ■  •  ....  -    ■     .•  •    ■  -  \ . 

,  With  this  mythology^  whites  felt  free  to  use  brutal  re- 
pression to  k^ep  African-Americans-  down  during  slavery/ ^d 
for  many  yeans  after.    One  foym  this  terror  took  was  the^ 
sexual  exploitation  of  the     rican-American  woman  by  white  ' 
men.    Considered  property,  the  female  slave  often  was  forced 
to*  make  herself  sexually  available  .to  the  white  male  owner , - 
Black  women *had  scars  to  show  the  iSiverity  of  their  re sis t- 
ahce.     »  S^etiB^s  the  scarg  went  deeper  than  torn  skin  — 
sometimes  'the  sca^  was  a  broken  will  as  in  the  case  of  . 
■  patseys         \    ' .  '       ,  *       .    ,  .     ■        •■  • 

^         i^at^ey  was  slim  and  straight. .  .The jre  was^  ah 
air  of  loftiness  in  her  njovement,  that  neither 
lab6r»  nor  weariness,  nor  puinishment  could  de- 
stroy..  .She^  was  a  skillful  teamstei;.    She  turned 
•  Has  true  a  furrow  as  the  best,  and  at-splitting* 

rails  there  were  none  that  could  excel  her. . . 
,   $uch  lightning-like  4n6t ion  was  in  her  fingers .. . 
that  in  cotton -picki'ng  time,  Patsey  was  queen 
-  .  ,  Qf  ffee 'f ieldv. i  ■■ ,  '  -  . 

.  '  .    '         .lilaturaily,' she  was  a  joyous  creature/ a-,  * 
laughing^  lighthearted  girl,  rejoicing 'in  the 
;     ,  .  niere  sense  of  existence.    Yet ^  Patsey  wept  oftener-. 


and  suffered  more,  than  any  of  her  companions... 
.  Her  back  bore  the  scars  of  a  thousand  stripes. . . 

because  it  had  fallen  her  lot  to  be  the  slave  of 
;   .  a  licentious  master  and  aHealous  mistress. .  .If 

she  utt«red  a  word  in  opposition  to  her  master's 
will,  the  lash  was  resort^  to  a£  once,  to  bring 
•  '        •      her  to  subjection;  if  she  was  not  watchful  while  ' 
^         .about  her  cabin,  or  when  walkihg  in  the. yard,  a 
billet  of  wood,  or  a  broken  botti«  perhaps, 
hurled  from  her  mistress*  hand,  would  atjite  her 
'  unexpectedly  in  the  face, . .P^tsey  had  no*  comfort 
of  her  life. , .  '  : 

/ ^Finally,  for  a  trifling  dffense,  Patsey  was  given 
•  jL    '  a  savage  whipping,  while  her  mistress  and  the 
^     iwaster's  children  watched  with  obvious  satis- 
faction #  J  She  almost  di®3.)  . 

,  *        From  that  time  forward  she         not  what  she 

had  been... Tl^' bounding  vigor,  %ie  sprightly... 
spirit  of'  her^youth  was  gone. .  .She.  became^ more  - 
silent  t^iafi' she  was  ,  toiling  all  day  in  Cur  \ 
•    '    midst,  not  uttering « a' word .    A  , care-woarh , 

pitifiil  expression  settled  on  her' face.  .  .If 

ever  there  was  a  broken  heart  —  it  was  Patsey 's. 

.    Singlewworaen  slaves  ^ho  wotked  in  the': house  were  parti- 
culaji^ly  vjiln^able  to  the  advances  of  white  males.  These 
women  wefif.  Sometimes*  for to  pay  with  their  bodies^  for  * 

better  conditions  for  themselves  and  their  families'. 

,  .  •     • . .  .■        ^     .        '  ,  '— ^  ■  • 

Married  Slack^WOmen  and  men  were  to  prevent  .this'' sexual 

abuse.more  successfully  than  si^ngle  women.         •  ,  ' 

Ironically,  many  white'men  who  began  by  for^sihg  tj:^em- 

selves  on  slave  women  ended  by  l#iring  them  and  the  children 

they  bor^.    This  th'ey  could' 'jaot  readily  admit  for  fear  of 

52  ^  -     ■  •  •■   •     "'  ^  • 
the  censure  of  their  peers,  t  ; 

'  '     •  ,    .         •  '■'■^1  •        ■   '  ,  ■ 

After  slavery,,  rape  co/itUnueC^o  be  used,  as  a  form  of  • 

repression  against  the  Afripah-Amerioan  community.  Again, 
as  during -si av'ery.  Black  menjwere  pfevented  f rem  seeking 
retribution  for  the  r^ing  o£  their  womeil.  .♦The  intag^  her&« 
was  to  weaken-  tJ?e  will  of  flacks  and  thus  prevent  tlilir  .  re- 
sistance t9  oppression  in  general.    In  "Thejiarried  I]^b  of 
Georgia 'Peons,"  the  man  i*s  so  in  debt  to'  his  white  boss  th&t 
he  looks  tha,  other  .way  when  the  boss  ta1|pi^.  his  wife  and  has 
two  children  by  her.    In.  fac^t^  t;his  Black  i^ah  compaifes  his 
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wife's  life  *to  those  women  "wl^p  fared  about  as' bad  4s  the 

53         .    '  '•■ 

helpless  Hegro  men. J  ,  ' 

.  Rape  as  a  political  act  of  terror  is  recorded  as  a  ^ 
recurring  practj.ce  d.uriog  the  many  race  riots  and  indi- 
vidual terrorist  raids  of  groups  suqfi  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
a  secret\ ordpf  of  whlt^e  men/ dedicated  to  the  maintenance  , 
of  white  supremacy.  The  .whites  participating . in  the  riots 
and  "night  rides"  of  t^e  OClan  of  ten  went  unpunished,  wliile 


African-itoef  ican  women  and  men  who  atteijapted  to  protect  . 
themselves, had  little  or  no  access  to  the  law. 

,     The  sex>|al  exploitation  o^  Black  women  was  also  supported 
by  the  absurd  racist  assumption  that  sc^ehow  it  wag'  permis- 
sable  to  take  advantage  of  African-Amcirican  vc^en  because 
their  morals  were  loose «    For  ex^ample^  William  Thomas,  a 
mulatto  wl^  hajd  absorbed  th^  prevailing  stereotypes,  wrote 
following  about  Blacic  women:        "  ' 

*  ♦     •  '  • 

Females*  aim  ^in  life  is  to  be  free  of  pareist^al 
control,  to  secure  idle  maintenance  and  to  in- 
dulge iii  unbridled  sexual  freedom*^.^  .Fully 
\y      ninety  percent  of  them  jcire  lascivious  by  in- 
stinct and  bondage  to  physiqal  nature.  54 

Thisl|  writer  also  stated  that  in  Black  homes^  what  passed  as 
*'£am|iiy  life  was  hardly  more  than  unbridled  ,and  unabashed 
sexukl  promiscuity." 

Willie  Morris,  writing  of  growing  up  white  in  tHe 

that  only  Black  %^:»!ien  were  eager  for  sesi: 

(Until  I  was  12)  I  had  thought  that  only  Negro 
,    women  engaged  in  the  act  of  love  with  white  ^ 
men  just  for  fun,  i^cause  they  were  the  only 
ones  with  the  animal  desire  to  submit  that  ^ 
way.    $0  that  Negro  girls  and  women  were  a 
source  of  constant  exci^ment  and  sexual  "  — 
feeling  for  me...  55 


mscussim: 


The  following  is  •«  quote  fvom  JiuSge  Avchie  Simemeon  * 
whOi  in  'Wieoomdn  in  Msy^  IB??^  cke2*e^  that. a  iS^yeexP" 
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<>ld  bey  who  Imd  raped  a  girl  in  a  high  sohoot  ataivwelt 
akould  t>e  permitted  to  stay  at  horn,  under  court  super- 
vision rather  than  he  placed  in  a  rehabilitation  center, 

^iidge  Simmon  said  that  the  boy  was  only  "r^tcting 
normally  to  prevalent  sexual  pemdssiveness  and  ixmen's 
provocative  clothing,"'  The  judge  mentioned  nempaper 
advertisement^  prostitution  arrests ,  sess  stories ^  bars 
with  nude  dancing  and.  young  women  who  cq^ear  in  public 
wearing  reveling  clothing  as  the  cause  of  the  attack.  56 

Can  8tudehis%ite  aaootmts  they  haife  ^ard  that' shaW" how 
members  of  society  can  be  socialized  to- accept  the 
stereotype  of  Hoose  wcmen"  who  smehow  invited  being 
raped? ^  .  ' 

»  *    ■  ■ 

Mri^qan-Americ^  men,  as  well  as  woman,  were  considei?ed 

by  some  to  have  de'ficient  standards  of  sexuality.     During  the 

years  of  j  imcrow,  one  prevalent-  notion  wae^-that  every  Black 

man  was  a  potential  rapist  of  white  women.    Quotes  from 
•  -     .  «  ■  —  ...... 

Southern  white  men  iii  the  jimcrow  years, show  that  they  felt 

their  womeh  were  in  a  "state  of  siege"  and  ii\  constant  danger 

from  Black  rapists.    White  men  "guarded  the  South* s  greatest 

treasure,  her  priceless  jewel  of  beautiful,  splendid,  and 

spotless  (white)  womanhood."        (The  ideal  white  woman  was  ' 

decorative,  delicate,,  pure  and  sexually  frigid,  a  myth  just 

as  unrealistic  as  thht  of  the  morally  loose  Black  woman.) 

The  irrational  fear  that  Black  males  were  so  lustful 
that  when  the  "discipline  of  slavery  was  removed,  the  Ne^ro; 
was  aroused  and  stii^lated  by  their  uncontrollable  passiop 
for  white  women"  was  used  as  the  rationale  for  the  killing, 
♦ often  by  lynching,  of  Blacks  in  the.  South ^    More  than  2,500 
lynchings <were 'recorded  in  the  last  16  years  of  the  19l^ 
century.    From  19 to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1*917* 
the  toll  was  1,100.*   aiacik  women  were  also  lynched*. 

Although  Congress  gave  the  President  power  to  crush 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  1871,  its .membership  and  activities  grew, 
and  betyeen  1915  and  1920,  the  Klan's  activities  extended 
into  (the  North.    Th\l«^  organized  terroriffltt  based  oh  the 
racist  myths  of  the  sexual  depravity  o^f  African-Americans 
became  the  means  of  enforcing  jimcrow  laws  and  the  continued  • 
jimcrow  denial  of  Blacks*,  economic  and*  political  .rights. 
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Ideals  of  Beauty  and  Wcri&anhood 


\ 


■     •    •         V    ■      .  /  4& 

fEACBER*S  NOTE:  Relate  in  formation  that  folUma  \io 
the  baakgraund  on  AfHcan  ooncepta  of  beauty  <|pp .  81^82 ) 
in  the  Omrmma  of  Women  in  Aftum}. 

It  i&  in^rtant  for  etudsnta'to  tmder9tan4  that  mrms 
for  what  ia  aonoidered  beautiful  waey  betmen  autturee 
and  even  iHthin  aulturee  over  time.    The  etandarde  of       ,  -> 
.      beoidy  to  wkCah  m  are  all  eoeiatised  become  parMeularly 
detrimental  to  one '9  eelf^imgge  iiihm  what  ie  considered 
^  attractive  in  one  culture  i&  disparaged  by  issnother. 

Sou  might  start ^  the  section  by  taking  a  otass  pott^ 
■     .  "    to  see  what  the  sikidents  consider  to  be  beautiful  in 

warnn  md  rrnn. ,  Sttudmts  could  write  their  ansmrs  • 
-    indii>i^uaVl]y  and  thm  t^>mpare  thm*    We  fow^  that 
no  class  cam  to  a  consensus  €ta  to  what  the  ideal  for 
bemty  for  either  s^  is,    Stt^ents  tended,  to  .develop 
a  sense  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  and  standards* 

^ou  mc^  want  to  ,ime  the  eiatiiti^ties  on  stereotyping 
that  are  described  in  the  Omrvi^  oh  0iinese''Am&?iean 
^       mVomen^  Contimdty  and  Change.  -  •  • 

'     Information  on  beauty  is  sensitive  (md  difficult  to 
pre$0nt.    Do  not  present  tMs  section  on  ideals  of 
beauty  if'nou  feel  unomfortable  wil^^t^  , 

.  ■    "  ■    .  '    •        ...  .  ^ 

African  physical  features  did  not  cQi^fonn  to  what  Caucasians 
in  the  United  States  perce-ived  as  beautiful.    This  situation 
brought  about  seVere  blows  to  Black  women's  self-esteem.  • 
^,        ,  Starting  in  slavery,  those  slaves  who  were  less  African  in 

appeiai^ance  (usually  the  mulattas,  women  of  *mixe§  blood)  were    '  - 
given  more  prii^ile^es.,^  j;p  'some  parts  of  the  South,  a  mulatta 
was  taken  froni  her  mother  and  raised  in  the  owner's  house  (see 
Margaret  Walker's  Jobil^e) «    Often  jnulattas-^were  so\d  as  con- 
\       ,  ■      cubine?  or  prostitutes.  '  Ji^  "A  Mother  Is  Sold  Away  Prom  Her 

Children^*  the  child,  Emll^f, 'Who  is  "of  light  complexion,,  and 
with  a  face"  of  admirable  beauty,"  is  sold  because  "there  are 

:  J    heaps  and  piles  of  mone^  to  be  made»  of  her  when         is_  a  few 

'  years  older.    There  are  men  ehpugh  in  New  Orleai^s  who  would 
^     '     give  five  thousand  dollars  for  such  an  extra  handsome,  fancy 
.  ;  fpijece  as  Smily  would  be."*N^  j  - 

'  The' fiy^t,^  novels  pubj:ished  by  African-Americans  in  which 
a  Black  WOfnaxi  d@  3  beautiful  heroine  are  about  mulattas.  They 
are  glothelle  b^W^liam  Wells  .B^y^  and  lola  Leroy  by,  ( 
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■^Prances  Harper.    Both  were  written,  ironically,  by  abolition- 
ists who  wrote  this  ki^id  of  novel  i^s^rder  to  appeal  to  the 
sentiments  of  white  society. 

^The  mulatta,  light-skinned  amd  with  some  Caucasian 
features, , came  to  be  seen  by  both  Blacks  and  Whites  in. south- 
ern society  ag  the  beautiful  woman  of  the  Black  community. 
When  this  s  tandard  became  I  accepted  by  many  Blacks,,  it*  wag/ 

Vised  by  them  to  deprecate  themselves.  ' 

This  situation  continued  beyon^  the  time  of  slaveiry. 
In  The  Bluest  Eye,  Toni  Morrison  shows  us  the  esteem  Maureen 
PealVs'  "beabty"  gave  her.  ^   ■    f 

This  disrupter  of  seasons  was  a  ne^  girl  in 
school. named  Maureen" Peal.    A  high-yellow 
dream  child  with  long  brown,  hair  braided  into 
two  lynch  ropes  that ^ung  down  her  back... She 
V   enchanted  the  entire  School,    when  teachers 
called  on  . her,  they  smiled  Encouragingly. 
Black  boys  didn't  trip  her  in  the  halls;  ^ 
white  toys  didn't  stone  her,  white  girls' 
didn't  suck  their  teeth  when  she  was  assigned 
to  be  their  work  partner;  .Black  girls  stepped 
aside  when  she  wanted  to  use  the  sink  in  the 
girls'  toiljet,  and  their  eyes  genuflected 
^  '     under  sliding  lids.       60  * 

Later,  when  Maureen  Peal  yells  at  her  ^^ee  wQ»ld*be  friends, 

■'  ■  ■  ■    *  .  .  '  » 

"I  ^  cute I    And  you  ugly I    Black  and  uglyl'  we  see  the  • 

ef^ct  of  this  "not  only,  on  them' but  on  Maureen  as  she  becomes 

hated  and  friendless.    At  the'  same^  time,  -the  threS  darker 

younli^irls  are  not  able  to  deny  jher  statement  €hat  they  are 

"black  and  ugly";  theyhad  learned  from  years  of  being  told 

that  big  white" dolls  were. "the  special  gifts v  and  of  hearing 

the  "honey"  voices  of  parents^  and  ^eers  when  Vhey  dealt  with 

persons  1 ike  Maureen  P^al .        .  ■ .   *  ^*  ■  ■  ' 

.  The  ijnpact  of  such  damaging  .perceptions  is\  described 

here  "By  Reena  *in'  Reena  by  P^le  Marshall.     .    .  ^ 

/     .       '  ^  We  ^ive  surjrounded  by  yhit'e  images,  ,and  whi'te, 

in  this  world  is  Synonymous  wit h^  the  goodi  light, 
\       bfeauty#  success, -^o^th^t,  despite  ourselves 

soihetimes  we  run  af  tser  that  whiteness  and  deny  ' 

■  -  ■.  ■  '  ■  -  ■        I    ■  ■ 


\  ■ 
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our  darkness,  which  has  been  made  into  the  symbol  • 
of  all  that  £b  evil  and  inferior.  ...Like  nearly 
every  little  Black  girl,  I  had  my  share  of  dreams 
*  of  Vajcing  up  to  find  myself  with  long  blond  curls, 
blue  eyes  and  skin  like  milk.        61  _ 

During  jimcrow  years,  some  African-Americans  became 
wealthy  selling  prod^ts  which  wotild  lighten  skin  and '  straighten 
hair.'  ■  .    .  .     ■   V    ■  , 

CCM^ARISOU:    Sififilar  trnm^  yrodiusts  wex'e  intpoduded 
inix?  Afin^  duHng  Cotordalim, 

in  part,  thep,  radism  operated  by  using  sexist  tech- \ 
niques;  that  is,  by  attacking  men^s  and  women '.s.  sea^uai  iden- 
tities, both  in  terms  of  standards  of  physidST"  beauty  and  in 
temls  of  the  performance  of  their  sex  roles.    For  example, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  being  denied  the  roies  of  pro-  , 
tector  and  provider  of  their  families,*  Black  men  were  robbed 
of  their , masculine  roles  (as  they  are  traditionally  defined).  , 
Black  women  were  either  described  as  oversexed  ("loose  Black  • 
women")  or  denigrated  for  being  supposedly  masculine  In 
.  appearance.'     \  '  '  '  ■         '     •  ' 

Of  the  limited  powers  available  to  women  iri  the  re- 

t  ■  ■  ■  ■        .  '       -  .  »   -  . 

stricted  years  of  slavery  and  jimcrow,  personal  power, ^xcept  . 
within  their  own- communities,  was  the  most  difficult  to  achiWe. 
Looking  back,  many  African- Americans  today  se^e  that  the  cSruel* 
psychological  damage  inflicted, On  their  ancestors  wag  even 
greater  than  the  brumal  physical  abuse.  ,    ,       .  ^ 
,       Tfie  white  woman  was  ^Iso  .eaught       a  trap.    The  ideal  of 
femininity  for  her,  whetixer  she  was  uppef  class  or  poor, '  was" 
-  to  be  delicate,  pale  and  gracious k    Few  white  women  came  close  * ' 
to  reaching  this  ideals    Survival  for  many  white  wanen,  par-  * 
ticylarly  those  who  were  poor,  ..involved  hard  work  and  sf   •  * 
stubborn  ifi  11.*   Delicacy  was  impractical,  ,     .         •  ' 

The  upper  class  woman,,  too,'  di^'  not  ha^e  an  especially  -  - 
easy  or  sanguine  lot/    Since  she  had  a  "privileged status] 

*         •  ■  '  '        .  ft 
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she  was  expected  to  silently  ^cept  her  place,  sometimes 
kAbwing  t;hat  het  husband  shared  or  gave  all  his  affections 
to  qther  women.    A  plantation  mistress  revealed  her  feelings 
about  this  situation  in  her  diary:  • 

.  '  .  . .  ■  ,  >  y  ■  ■ 

5  God  * forgive' us, ^ but  ours  is  a  monstrous  system... 

tike  the  patriarchs  of  old,  our^inen  live  all  in 
.     "        one  house  with  their  wives,  and  their  concubines-; 
..  and  th§  mulattoes  phe  sees  in  every  family  partly 

resemble  the  whitef  children.   \Z^y  lady  is  ready  * 
to  tell  you  Who  m  the  father  of  all  the  mulatto 
^         children  in  everybody's  household  but  her  own, 

.  Those, /sh^  seems^ to  think/drop  from  the  clouds.  62 
'  ,  "         ■        '      •     ■ "  ■  .■ 

lErom  th^^,^^^^^  with  more  ,,aiag3^ans~  becomi     pros-r  L 

perous ,  'the ' view  - in  the  dominant  society  was  that  the  ideal 
woman  should  be  a:  ."lady"  in  the  sense .  that  she  was  to  be 
unfailingly  graceful,  submissive  and  delicate.-^  Sojourner 
Truth  j  a  Black  woaan  who;  s^ke  ppwerf ally  for  human  rights  > 
attacks  the  conpept  that  women  were  not  feminine  unless  they 
were-  "ladies"."'  '  .  ■ 

'       The  man  vover  thire  says  women  .need  to  be  helped 
,^     in  cfeirrikges  and  lifted  over  ditches,  and  to 
have  ,  the  best  place  ^everywhe^-e.'    Nobody  ever 
helps  me' into,  carriages  or  over  puddles,  or 
•  gives  me  the  best  ^>lace. —  and  ain't  I  a  woman? 

Look  , at  my  arm!    1  have  ploughed  and  planted 
and  gathered  into  barns',  and  no  man  could  head 
me       and  ain*:t  I  a  woman?    I  cbuld  work  as  much 
,     and  eat  as  much  as ,  a;  man  -r-  when  I  cduld  get  it 
1       ^     -r  and  b^ar  the  lash  as  well  J    And  ain't  I  ay^  - 
.    .       wpman?    r  have  borne  thirteen  ehildreiLf  and^ 
•seen  most  of  * em  spld  into /slavery,  and  when  I 
•  cried  out  w|.th  my  mother's/ grief ,  none  but 
^l^us  heatd  me  >-  and  ain't  I.  a  wanan?  64 

DISCVSSION:    '   .  "  ^  , 

women-  who  wp^k  in  the.  home^     outaide  it  ropelij  ilook 
as  if  €hey  mvk  ^epy  hcmi,    Umatl^  they  are  mfatigued, 
/  well^dmseed^  pe^  "fmdnim"  looking^    Could  oammHriala 
■'he  x^ealiatia  d^^till  s&tl  produats? 
.    'V  thex'e  tyjfm  of,  Jobs ,  or  looka^  or  olothea  atudenta 

,    'feel  ctre  ^feminine"  and  "msautine"?  .  . 
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Are  any  of  these  ideaU  wopth  ahatlmging?  ^What  ■ 
would  be  the  psydhotogioal  eoata  of  doin^  so? 


STUmST  ACTIVITY: 


Margaret  Sloan  ig  an  aoHviap,  and  teatider  in  the  Black 
Feminzst  Movement.     In  the  foV^wing  pieee^  **The  SaUtrda^ 
Morning  Nt^h^omersum^ "  eke  maalla  the.  pangs  &/  groidng 
up  at  a  time  when  ^Uxok  woo  not\yet  perceived  as  beautiful: 

How  could  you  ever  reality  believe  you  were 
beautiful,  sister?    Do  you  temember  all  those 
painful  Saturdays  you  spent  in  the  little  store- 
front beauty  shop  scsnetimes  waiting  three  or 
four  ho)irs  cause  Mrs.  Jones  had  scheduled  two 
or  three  other  people  at  the^ame  time  and  of 
course  she  had  to  "squeeze  ii^"  the  woman  who  had 
to  get  her  head  done  to  speak  at  her  church 
supper  that  night,  and  you  sat  there  rather 
anxious  reading  Seventeen  and  Ingenue  and 
wondered  in  passing  how  come  you  didn't  have 
"good"  hair  and  the  smoke  frc»a  the  burning 
hair  and  the  hot  g^/aase  would  rival  any 
neighborhodd  rib  'joint  finally  she  called  you 
and  as  you  sat  there  with  your  h^ad  in  braids 
under  the  dryer  (Mrs.  Jones  said  i±  dried 
quicker  that  way)  you  looked  at  th^Miine  or 
ten  other  women  at  their  various  .staged  on 
the  road  to  beauty  and  all  the  chatter  ax^ 
conversation  came  together  scHnehow  because 
this  was  the  only  place  in  the  neighborhood  . 
that  Black  wcaoen  could  Talk  and  not  be  uptight 
abbut  The  Man  or  their  men  and  hell  yes  you 
kndw  that-Huby  would  never  leave  Al  but' she 
sure  as  hel;l  had  us  convinced  she  was  going 
to  every ^week  and  Mrs.  Jones  gave  you  the 
mirror  and  you  gave  her  the  three-fifty  you 
had  .rolled  up  in  your  hand  all  this  time  and 
you  emerged  with  hot-dog  bangs  or  Shirley  Temple 
-b^lack  curls  and  you.  walked  home  carrying  that 
proudness  tight  inside  you  tighter  than  a  Mary 
Jane  stuck  in  your  cavity  and  the  new  holes  in 
your  ears  tasted  the  round  gold  rings  that  had 
3ust  rep^la€ed^the^.tiny  broom  straws  and  the  few 
places  that  Mrs.  Jones  accidentally  burned  you 
with  that  hot  comb  didn't  hurt  so  bad  now  cause 
your  head  wasn't  nappy  no  more  sit  least  for'alxjut 
two  weeks  or  until  it  rained  but  for  right  now 
your  head  was  lookina  good* and  you  saw  Bobby  Lee 
coming  toward  you  andNyou  just  knew  he  would 
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notice  cause  last  time  he  saw  you  your  hea^  wa^ 
nappy  but  now  your  ends  were  straight  and  you:.  ^ 
quick  wiped  the  grease  from  the  edges  of  your 
forehead  and  flashed  a  big  grin  at  that  handsome 
dude  and  he  half  smiled  and  said  hey  what's 
happenin*  and  Went  right  on  past,  you  tried  to 
hide  your  hurt  feelings  by  ^kipping  home  cause 
running  wouldn't  be  ^ool  and  you  stopped  at  Mr. 
Johnny's  and  got  you  a  greasy  it)<:  no  25<;  b^g  of 
potato  chips  and  told  him  to  pour  lots  of  hoi; 
sauce  on  it  you  were  hungry  now  he  surely  must 

•have  noticed  your  head  maybe  he  was  just  being  . 
cool,  you  walked  un^airs  and  hp  one  was  home 

'checked  the  mirror^mce  or  twice  hoping  the  re- 
flection wouldn't  catch  you  and  you  turned  o'n 
the  set  &nd  there  was  Maiireen  O'Hara  in  "Senti-* 
mental  Journey"  and  yoii  saw  all  that  long  hair 
hanging  down  cuid  how  that  man  took  that  white 
woman  and  ran  his  fingers  through  her  hair  ^he*" 
lay  sick  in  that  Jsed  with  all  tha^  long  hair 
on  that  pillow  ^and  j^pu  wonder^  i^  jBob'by  Lee 
^  had  seen  that  woman  too  . f he  ^  sure  was  pretty  and"* 
you  caught  yourself  a^airi  in-.that  mirror  trying 
to  shake  your  hair  back' and  it's  two  weeks  later 
and  naps  don't  shake  anyway  and  you  walked  back 
f   to  the  beauA:y  shop  with  a  newspaper  in  case  it's 
still  rainincf  when  you  get  out  you  weren't  gonna 
go  but  your  miomma*  had  "said  this  morning  before 
she  left  for, work  girl  get  your  hair  done  cause 
il:  really  looks  bad  you  hope  you  don't  see  Bobby 
Lee  until  after  ycni  get  out  and  maybe  this  time 

Vhe'll  notice  cause^  you  gonna  get  a  permanent, 

* 

Students,  tml^  aaftd  femaleB,  eoujd  m^te  a  ehort  esmy 
on  any  exp^Tienae  they  've  }«i^'**on  the  rood  to  beauty, " 
OP,  on  a  tim         th&y  worhsd  at  being  beautiful  only 

•  to  haife  no  one  nopiae  them, 

*  *  ■ 

•  Cmpar^  tkCd  gaeay  mith  Song  of  Lcasino  by  Okot  p  'Bitek 
in  Wcmen  in  Africa:  Continuity  and  Change^  pp,  1 73  ^ 

-  Uh^  did  Lawino  resist  **aooking  her  hair"  to  mahe  it  , 
took  like  the  white  woman's?  (Beomse  of  her  con- 
Boioue  effort  to  retain  the  aultuhat  differences 
betmen^  her  self  and  the  white  ixmm, } 

"  Do  you  think  the  hueri&an  girt  had  a  real  ahoide  . 
about  "aonoerting"  her^m^r?  » 

-  }^t  were  fhe  kooiatim-Kg  inflmnaee  on  her  to  change 
her  hs^r?    (Mc^fosin^Sjf  peers j,  her  mother '^e  opinior^,  ^ilk 

'  ■  .  •         ;      .  .  . 

■  • 
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X. 


POLITICAL  POWER 


women  haoe  th&  mat  political  pomv? 

-  In  wPiUt  aotiom  did  women  haoB  the  leaap  political  pcweip? 

-  ifhat  was  the  mtux>e  of  wc^mn'e  poHtteql  power?  That  ia^ 
^    — what  eoutd  they  aebcmpHeh? 
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■    .  African-American  wcsaen  had  no  legal  political  power 
in  tbe' yjsars -of  slavery  and  jimcrow,    Yet,  many  women  did 
behave  politically  by  resisting  oppression.    Their  resist-r 
ance*t6ok  these  forms;     (1)  revolt?   (2)  minor  acts  of  sabo- 
tage? and^  (3)  work  in  organizations  dedicated  to  .change. 

While  a  fair  ambunt' has  bee^  written  in  history  b<:>oks 
about  the  resistance  of  the  Black  man,  very  little  has  been 
written  about  Black  women's  struggle.    Just  as  both  sexes, 
labor^  together  and  were  punished  with  eqiial  severity, 
'SO  di^  they  take  f)art  equally  in  resi&tance  to  oppression* ^ 

/.yn4voXtst    More  than  250  slave  revplts  occurr^  xn  1;he 
^lonie&.'and  later  in  the  tJhit§d  States?*  100  revolts"  took 
place  between  1800  and  1860.^^  ^  ;  . 

African-American  women  participated  in  o^h  insurgency 
during  slavery?  this  was  particularly  true  in  coimaiiii ties 
'Of  Blacks  who  were  fugitives.    In  the  reports  -  whites  made, 
of  successful  attacka  against  these  ccsmnunities,  the  esrist- 

67- 

ence  of  armed  and-  fight ing.womipn  was  noted.       AccoCints  Of  ' 
slave  rebellions  and  dembnsl:rations  in  the  North  and  the 
South  describe  women  participants. 

Women  took  part,  too,  in  belping  to  plot  rebellionsV 
in  arson  and  in  murdering  slave  masters.    Those  women  who 
were  caught  were  punished  as  severely  as  were  men. In  ,  fact, 
it  appears  th%t ^w«&en  were  at  times  given  harsher  penalties. 
There  are  reports  of  women  being  burned  alive  for  the  same 
offense  for  which  men  were  hanged*    Sometimes  a  pregnant 
vbman  was  alloWed  to  give'birth#  ^and  then  was „ killed. . 
♦       Subtle  Sabotage  by  Women;    Th^  vast  majority  :of  women 

r-lTn-|lll  IL  1        LJ  _L.I_l.ill.  ^^         \  ' 

0nd  men  participated 'in  mor^  subtle^'^forms  of  resistance.' 
Slaves  might  do  their  work  poorly ^  ^damage  crops, _  be  con- 
stantly ^^ick  'Or-  act  sullen.    Pr^te'nse  and  cunning  flattery  ? 
were  other  subtle  modes  of  fighting  badk. 


Slave  mothers  were  adept  at  finding  ways  to  thwart  the  * 

^system  in  order  to  feed  their  children.    Margaret  Walker  in. 

Jubilee  writfes  of  how  the  heroine's  devoted  Aui;it  Sally ^ would 
-       ■     '      .'    ■'  ■  '    ,  •■  * 

•      ...  steal  great  panfuls  o£  white  folks* 'grub,'* 
dnd  liow  many  pockets  she  had  in  her  skirts 
and  her  bosom  where  she  hid  biscuiti^  and  cakes* 
•       and  pie  . , .  Once  safe  in  the  cabin  they  woiMd 
^         fill  their"" stomachs  full  of  good  food,  fitter-  • 
ing^ver^he  thought  of  how  many  different  . 
kinds  of  fits  tsfche  Big  Mistress  would  have  if 
she  knew  how  she  had  been  outsmarted.  ^ 

-~    In  jimcrow, years,  protest  took  a  more  direct  fbrm  as 
wo£en  reacted  to  discrimination.  '  When  Sojourner  Truth;  fo\;nd 
that:  conductors  simply  ignored  a  new  laW  that  allowed  Slacks 
and  whites  to  travel  together  j.n  Washington. D.C.  trolleys ^ 
she  would  stand  near  the  trolley; and  yell,       i^ant  to  cidel 

♦►I  want*       i-ide^.^^  I  WANT  TO  RiPEi "    As  peoni^ ,  carriage's , 
hotses  came  to  a  staiS^still,  she  . would  juirn  on  the  trolley  • 

^f ore  it  COU1&  escape  her. Charlotte  Hawkins  in  la^tei 

■Plars  went  further  than  this  and'  sued  the  train  c&npany 
every  time  she  was  insulted  or  made  to  sit  in  a  jimcrow 

-car,  .In,  a  jletter  to  the  Pullman  danpany,  she  wrote.: 

I  feel  so  intently  tha  insults  that  are 
heaped,  ufion  me  b^  the  Railroad 'Co.  that  I  • 
am  willing  to  become  a  martyr    or  Keg rp  -  ^ 

•  '     I  womanhood, ..  and  give  up  ray  chance  ojf^^ 

holding  as' friends  "people  who:  would  wrth-  6 
draw  because  of  my  attitiide.        73*  , 

Accounts  from  the  period  of  slavery  also*  tell *of  secrete 
schools  fq5^^i,idren '^et  up  by  Black  womenj    After  slavery, 
women  like.  Mary  McLeod  Bethunq.  worke(^  with  extreme  ^edica^ 
tion  to  organize  decent  schools. for  rural  Black  childrefe" who 
were  dexiiec^  access  to  white  schools,    Bethune  recalled  a 
time  in  Florida  when  another  need       adequate*  hospitals  for 
aiaoks  — came  to  her  attention.  '  .• 

>  -        •  *  ,  •    ■  •  ^  ^    ,■,      ■  ■  --^ 

.  -  '   A  student  b^c^e  critically  ill  with  appen-  • 
*  •    •        idicitis,  so  I  weiit  to'  a  local  hospital  and 
begged  a.whitQ  physician  to  take  her' inland 


operate.    Mi^  pleas  wezfe  so  desperate  he       -^t y 
finally  agreed'.    A  few  ^ays*  alter  the  oper-'*";  ' 
ation,  X  visited  my  pupil,* 

When  I  appe.arpd  at  the  front  door  of  the 
hospital,  the  nurse  ordered  m^  aromid  £he 
back  way.    I  thrust  her  aside       arid  found    ,  ^ 
^  ' .  .       my* little  firl  segregated  in  a  corner  of  the,  f 
porch  behind "the  kitchen.    Even  my  toes  ' 
clenched  wnitlr  Tage. 

That  decided,  me.    I ^ called  on. three  of  ' 
*      >      siy  faithful,  friends,  asking  them  to  l^uy  a  ^ 
little  cottage  behind  our  'schiool  as  4  hos-r 
pital*.    They  agreed,  and  we  star  ted  with 
♦      two  beds.  '  •       '       '  , 

t  ' .         From  this  humble  start  grew  a  ful<l)y  ' 
*  equipped  twenty^bed  hospital  —  our.  College  ' 
'   infirmary  and  a  refuge  for  the.  n^e^y 
throughout  the  state.  72 

These  are  dramatic  acts  of  r^^starice  made  by  outf*  / 
standing  women.  Yet,  these  efforts  were  equalled  by  the 
resistance  and  surviyal  tactics  of  all  African-American, 
women  as*  they  fought  ojppression  daily. 

Wcanen's  'Groups  Organized  fdr  Change  s;  Pifjrhaps  the  most 
powerful  .political  impact  Af  ricajif-American  '\k>men  have  pad 
is  due  to  tlieir  participation  lb  .groups  which  pressure!  for 
poetical  change  .'    Black  wcatien 'have  long  ^|)een  iiavolved  in 
socisjil  and  political  movements.    Even  in  .those  years  when  ^ 
it  wa^^  highly 'dangerous  to  do  so,  significant  numbers  of 
women  "^rTced  together'  against  slavery,  lynching,  segrega-  % 
tion  and  eConpmi'c  exclusion. 

.    ir  ■     •.  .       ■  ■•  ■  . 

\.COMPAEISON:  \  ,Raaatl  AfHaan  wmen^e  political  in- 
volvement tfm/mgh  their  olubB  cpvi  organimpCona  ~ 


The  Abolitionist's  i    The  first  organized  political  in- 
'volveraenlE  of  Black. women  was 'their  work  with  thevAtfolition- 
ists  (persons  working  for  the  abolition  of  slavery) ;  After 
-1800,  criticism  of  slavery;> led  by  the  Abolitionists,,  in- 
creased in  the  North  and  in  part^  of  Europe"*,  x  By  the  1840' s 

•  ■  ■  ■         ,  -i,^, 

there  were  roughly  as  many  women  as  men  organized  into 


J^bolit-ionist  groups,    Northfirn  white  feminists  .were  vinvolved , 


t(30,  and' were  eager  to  unite  women's  ri^h|;s  with  the  anti- 
slavery  questiQn.    Blacjc  and  white  women  worked  together  on 
these  issues,  and  were  often  confronted  with  hostile  crowds..  * 

,  ,  '•   ■  '  ■   ■        ■  ■   ,   i     V  .  ■       4      .  : 

"  '  COMPARISC^i   0dte  women  also  had'mk*^  limited  Hghts 
f  ■    in  this  peHodh    They  could  not  ^oteg  had  no  legal  r 

Tights  over  ar^f'  pt^^'er^  '  * 

oim  &XPningQg  nor  aould  they  sue  ot  he  sued.    Women ^ 
:  ■  r  Qould  mot  go  U>  oollege.    S-mgle  women  amid  not  tive  . 

alone  without  being  oomidered'mi^lty  sujspeot,  ) 
♦  .        Mothers  had  no  oustody  Hghts  oSe^  their  ohildren.  , 
*     '         It  was  •naUcpdl^  then,        ilaok       white  women  , 
,  Wd^k  tpgethev  on  aji^^slavej;^  0%d  wmen*s  rights^  ^  '     *  ■ 

■■.,vi      -   ;■    issues.'  .i-'      '        .'■':',>  y  '      ■     .  i 

*     '  The  Abolitionists  not  only  spoke  against  the  institut'Aoh 
of  slavery  but  also  actively  participated  in  li^fcrea singly 
dangerous  a itempts  to  help  the.^laves  escape.    One  w^ 11 -known 
escape  method  was.  the  Underground  Railroad  7-  slaves  were 
hiMen  by  friends  as  they  made  i^eir  way  to  free4om  from  the 
border*  States  to  the,  f^jr  north.    Northern  African-Americans 
made  up  a.,  significant  pffrt  of  - the  Abolxtionist  movement  as 
did  great  numbers  pf  freed  people  in  southern  citi-es  and  in 
the  border  s.tates.    Untdid  numbers  of  these  early  Black 
freedom  fighters  werfe  vfemei>.  ,  - 

ThfSe  of  these  women  have  become  well  knCwn,    One  is 
Hafriit  Tubman.'    Born  a  slave  in  J^aryland,  Harriet  Tubni^n  • 
is  famoy^, for  being  the  most  daring  "conductor"  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.    During  a"  ten-year  peri<9|^,  Harriet  Tuianan 
inad^  10^  trips  into  slave  territory  and  rescued  over  300> 
slaves;  losing  not  one  "passenger."    Carrying  a  pistol  with  : 
her  at;^J.l  times, -she  was  knq^^  to  point  it  at  exhausted 
individuals  who  wanted  to  stol>.  their;. .flight  and  declare, 
.«You  ao  on  or  die."    During  the  Civil  l!?ar,  Harriet  Tuisnan  .  . 
wa§  obakf  of  the  Southern  branch'  of*the  Intelligence  Service 
for  ■tM^'^Union,     She  worked        a  ^py  and  a  nurse >,  and  led    .  ,^ 
troops  into  battle.    She;  ^iso  was  a  compelling ' of ator  inVthe 
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Abdlit;aonists*  meetxngs  and/  in  later  years ^  in  the\women»s 
suffrage  conventions. 

.   '      Sojournet  'JJruth,  who  was  mentioned  earlier,  was  another 
remarkable  woman.    Born  a  slave  in  New  York  in  the  last  years 
of  the  18th  century,  she  saw  all  of  her  12  brothers  and 
sisters  sold  off.    She  suffered  beatings,  rape,  and  a  forced, 
marriage  under  slavery.    In  her  middle  years,  she  became  one 
of  the  strongest  speakers  in  suppor,t  of  .the  ^tfomen's  rights 
and  anti-slavery  movements.    Her  shrewd  wit  and  fearlessness 
made  her  a  symbol  of  Black  females*  resistance  to  inhmnanity 
and  discrimination.    Once,  wl\en  she  was.  delating  a  lawyers, 
her;opponeht  attacked  her •by  saying,  "^tou" think  your  t^lk 
doesi  any^ood,  old  woman?    Why,  I  don't  care  any  more  for 

it  than  k  fleabite.*^    "Maybe  not,"  replied  Sojourner,  "but 

-  '  73 

the  Lord  willing,,  I'll  keep  you  scratching."  . 

»  •  ■  ■ 

•     Frances  Watkihs  Harper  was  another  exceptional  Aboli- 
itionist  and  feminist.     She  was  also  a  wrdLter  at  a  time  when 
Black  women  writers  were  extremely  rare.    Her  lola  Leroy 
is  the  first  published  novel -by  ah  African-American  worrtan. 
Born  of  free  parents,  Frances  Har|)er  was  -orphaned, when  she  . 
was*  young  and  was  self-supporting  by  age  13,'    Lecturing  and 
writing  eventually  became  her^meansvOf  support.    Having  a 
special  -interest  5 iA  the  needs  of  Af ripan-American  women,  she 
©pent  most  of  her  tiirie  before  and  after  the  Civ41  War  talk- 
ing and  vorking  with  them^    Here  is  an  excerpt  from  one  of 
her  poems: 


The  1 Slave  Mother 


V 


She  is  ray  mother,,  pale  with  fear, 

'Her  box  clings  to  , her  side. 
And  in  her  kirtle  vainly . tries 
'  His  trembling  form  to  hide. 

He  is.  not  hers,  alth&ugh  she  bore 

•Pdr  him  a  mother's  pains? 
He  is  not  hers,  although  her  blood 
•    Is  coursing  through  his  veins! 

He  is  not  hers,,  for  cruel  hands  -^^^ 

May  rudely  tear  apart 
The  only  wreath  of  household  love 

That  bind^  her  breaking  heart.  74 
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Woman's  Anti-Lynching  Crusades s    After  their  ^anci- 
PjELtion,  *Af rican-Americ|pi  wcanen  early  saw  how  ten^orism  con- 
tinued tO/ be  used  to  k€iep  .t^eir  race  in  place*    As  in  slavery, 
some. women  dedicated  their  efforts  to  stop  such  injustices.  • 
Now,  jbhey  focused  the^r  energies  ai/ an  intense*- crusade  against 
lynching.    'One  such  crusader  was  Ida  Wells  Barnett  (1^2-  ' 
1^30)  who  Was  born  to  slave?  parents.    She  contended,  that 
lynching  w^s  done  for  political  and  economic  motives,  since 
often  the  men  who  .were  lynched  were  economically  successful. 
.She  was  half-ov^er  of-  the  nWspaper  Memphis  Frefe  Press  and 
lectured  and  wrote' in  Britain  as  well  as  in  Am|;rica*  In 
reaction' to  her  investigations,  Ida  Barhett's  offices-  were  . 
de&trpyedi  she  had  to  fife  from  Memphis  in  fear  of  her  iif6. 

Mary  church  Terrell  (1863-1954),  a  leading  Black 
suffragist  and  club  woman,  also  became  an  activist  in  the 
^anti-lynchiiig  crusade; .  citing  the  cause' of  lynching  as^ 
"race* hatred,  the  hatred  of  a  stronger  people  tdward  9 
weaker  one  who  were  once  held  as  slaves,**  Mary  Terrell  called 
upon  the  consciences  of  white  wcanervs  .1 

-  ,    It  is  too  much 'to  expect, .perhaps,  that  the 
*  ,    children  of  women  who  for  generations  looked 

upon  the  hardships  and  the  degradation  of  their 
gdsters  of  a  darker  hue  with  few  if  any  pro- 
.tests,  should  have  mercy  and  compassion  upon 
the  children  of  that  oppressed  race  now.  But 
what  a  tremendous  influence*  for  law,  and  order 
and  what  a  mighty  foe  to  mob  violence  Southern 
white  women  might  "be/  if  they  would  arise  in 
.  the  purity  and  .pow^er  of  their  womanhood  to 

implore  thei^  fathers?  husbands  and  sons  no 
.  longer  to  stain  their  hands  with  the  Black 
man's  blood 1  ,.1     .  75 

Through  the  investigations  of  the  National  Associs^tion 
for  the  Advanceinent  of  Colored  People  (NAACP,  formed  in  1910), 
lynchings  finally  became  a  national  issue  and  woman* s  groups 
rallied  to  pupport  this  efforlj.     In  ,th^  1930'a  and  194'0's, 
some  southern  white  women  finally  joined  Black  women  in 
speaking  out^  against  lyiKshing  ahd  mob  violence.*,, 
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-   '     Black  WQgiQai's  Clubs;    Even  as^hey  struggled  to  earn  a 
living  cuid  educate  their  own  children/  African-American  women 
realized  ,  that  only  by  joining  wi^th  each  other  could  they  . 
struggle  successfully  against  discriminatiion.   .Black  women *;s 
clui)s  carried  on  resistance  work  during  the  period  of  jimcrow, 
and  in  1896  the  Nc^tional  Association  of  Colored  Women  (ffACW)' 
was  formed  as  a,  uni f^ing^f or ce .behind  all  the  women/ s  groups.  . 
From  tKen  on,  grassroots  clubs-  proliferated  rapidly.  These 
women  were  active  social" reformers  who  had  a  significant  im- 
paction aspects  of, urban  life.    Unlilgs  white  club  women,  many 
Black  club  women  were  working  wcHnen,  t^n^nt  farmers  or  poor 
people.    The  motivating  sentiments  of  almost  all  these  clmbs 
were  race  pride,  defense  against  discrimination,  and  matierial 
advancement. 

■  .     '  '  '  •  ' 

COMPARISON:    Not^^  t}&  natm'e  ^i^  pohMr  of  wamen^B  , 
clubs  cmd  orgcmimtionB  in  modeim  Africa.  ^ 

Early  Slack  f%ninists:    A  substantial ^ pumber  of  African- 
American  women  were  as  eager  .as  white  women '?>o  achieve  women's 
jrights,  including  suffrage.     Sojourner  Truth,  sp^^king  in 
1867  when  she.  was  80,  said,  '"I  am  glad  to  see  that  men  are 

gettina  their  rights,  but  I  want  women  to  get  theirs,  and 
.  / .         •  '  I       •  77 

while  the,  water  is  stirring  I. will  step  into  the  pool," 

The  moA^^ments,  for  the 'abolition  of  'slavery  and  for  the, 

rights  'of  women  had  been  closely  linked,  yet  when  the* 

Abolitionists  had  to  get  Black  suffrage  legislation  passed 

after  the  Civil  War,  they  were  unwilling  to  include  the 

more  unpopular  issue  of  female  suffrage!    Feminists  were 

deeply^  disappointed  and  some  vrfiite- feminists  and  Abolitionists 

came  to  -a  parting  of  the  ways.     But  most  Black  women  agreed 

with  Frfences  Harper,  a  well-known  champiorl  of  women's  rights, 

when  she  said,   "Wheri  it  ifi  a  question  of  race  (I)  let  'the 

lesser  question  of  .  seac  go," 


This,  is  hot  to  say  that  Black  feminists  'forsook  their 

were 


belief  that  the  needs  of  Blac^  women  were  different  and 


distinct  from  those  of  Black  mep.    Women  who  l^ter  became 

involved  in  politics  and  in.  trade  unions  sppke  against  the 

discrimination  levelled  against  them  on  the  l^si?  of.  their  . 

sex  as*  well  as  their  z?ace.    Some  women ,  .  too ,  spoke  out 

angrily  against  Black  men  who  they  felt  were  not  supportive. 

Amy  Garvey  wrote  these  biting  words  in^i925s 

'      ■■      ■  _N..  ■       •    -J  ,  ,  -      ■  . 

*  We  are  tired  of  hearing  Negrq  men  say,  "There' 
.     is  a  better  day  coming,"  while  they  do  nothing' 
to  vsher  .in  the  day.    We' are  becoming  so  im- 
patient that  we  are  getting  in  the  frpnt  ranks 
,  ...Black  men  are  less  appreciative  of  their- 
V    wiomen  than-  white  s^en. ...and  yet  who  is  more 

deserving  of  Admiration  than  the  Black-  womam?  79 

Dr.  Pauli  Murray,  author,  professor  and  political  or- 
gani^er,  noted  the  problems  for  African-American  wcsnen  in ■ 
these^  years,*  whi]^e  pointing  up  the"  unique  powers  these  w6men 
have  exhibited  in  their Struggles: 

Negro  women,  historically,  have  carried  the. 
'  dual  burden -of  Jim  Crow  and  ^Tane  Ctow.  They 
tiave-  not  always  carried  it  graciously,  but  they 
have  carried  it  effectively.^    ThQ  have  shared  •  ^ 
-     with  their  men  a  partner ^hip  in  a^  pioneer  life  < 

*  on 'spirituaiv and  psychological  frontiers  not  ' 
inhabited  by  any>  other  group  in  the  United 
States.    For  Negroes  ha^e  had  to  hack  their 

Way  through  the  wilderness  of  racism  produced  ^ 

•  by  the  accumulated  growth  of  nearly^  four  cen- 
turies of  a  barbarous  international  slave  trade, 
two  centuries  of  chattel  slavery  ^nd  a  century 
of  illusive,,  citizenship  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  make  a  place  of  dignity  for  themselves  and 

.their  Children.    '  « 
,  '  In  this  bitter  struggle,  into  which  has  been 

poured  most  of  the  resources  and  much  of ^ the  > 
genius'  of  successive  generations  of 'American 
Negroes,  these  women  have  often  carried  dis- 
proportionate burdens  in  the  Negro  .family  as  ' 
they  strove  to  keep  its  integrity  intaot 
against  the  constant  onslaught  of  indignities 
to  which  it  was  subjected.    Not  only  have  they 
stood  shoulder" to  shoulder  with  Negro  men  in 
every  phase  of  the  battle,  but  they  hkve  also 
"*     continued  to  stand. when  their  men  were  de- 
stroyed by  it.    Who  among  up  is  npt  familiar 
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with  tl^at  heroic,  ii 
hortihg  her  childrc 
appo intment ,  humi li 
woman's  Itillaby  w^i 
"Be  somebody I"  . 


. formidable , ' f igur^  ex- 
to  overcOTie  every  dis- 
tiqn  and  obstacle.  .This 
very  often  "Be  sdtae thing!" 
80  * 


DISCUSSION: 


Cmpc^e  the  aondii 
(hiring  elcsDery  idtl^ 
(No  legal  dr  poHi 


vf  Blaak  wmen^e  lives  in  Amvim 
788  0f  women 's  livee  in  pjd  China, 
rights }  spelling  of  ohiUni^ens  1 
sexual  exploitation;  hpmserlessnessi  little  ahoiae  in 
marriage;  nwnial  tsom,  )  ,  \ 

Did  white  women  suffer  any  o/mreseions  himlar'td  those 
of  Bymk  women  in  slavery  <^  jifksrow?   To  aon^are^the 
situations  of  Blaak  mid  wh^e  ixmen^.  read  atfd  discuss 
the  pom  A  Blaak  Wman  SpecAs  by  B^xh^  Hohsr^s.  , 

Compare  the  roles  oj  Afriean^AmerC&m  women  in  giij^row  ' 
years  with  those  off  wcmen  in  -traditional  mral  Africa, 

little  ohoioe  in  mxrrifisge;  strong  * 
clear  eex~role  divisions  in  work 

sisterhood,    Jimoraw  years:  hard 
ilationsMps  wedScened;  lehs  setmrity; 
more  ^equality  in  itiarriage;  ecormnic  self-suffioiency.  . 
in  a  society  whe^e  wmm  Weren't  supposed  to  be  inde-^ 
pendent;  cultuml  clash  over  f&fninim  physical  becmty 
stmddrds'imd  behaviors;  American  sisterhood,}  *  - 


(Africa:  hard  nfork; 
mo-ther-ahild  bondsi 
and  marria0e; 
ixirk;  .tmle/ female 
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'  ,         *  Student  Learfting: Materials 
*  '      ^  *  ma'very. 

.First-hand  accouAts' 


Brent,  Linda-  (Harriet  Jacobs) .    Incidents  in  thte^life  of  a 
s  1-ave  g ir I  .v  .  New  Yoxk  i  ,  Harcbur t ,  Brace    Jovanovich ,  .197  3 .  • 
210  pp.:  Pap^r.   ^3.45.         '  .  ^ 

^   '       Gerda  Lemer  qftes  this  as  among  the  pos.t  ifiterest-^__ 
i«g  of  the  wtSnen'a  slavery  narratives.  • -Written  ten  years  ' 
after  Harriet  Jacob's  (th^  author's  real  name)  escaped  — 
'  at  a^e  2T#  in  1845  —  €bis  Ixjok  giv6s  us  the* whole  sweep 
*  Qf  ,th0- tVials  o£  Slavery. Harriet  relates  the  yiears  of 
'       parsecuJtion  by  w&t  "un|Srincipled  master  anB  jealous  mis- 

t^ss,"  her  seven*  years  of  l:^iding  in,  a  hole  en  her  master '-S 
prilljertyj  and  4ier  eventual  escape  north  and  poiisequent 
fear  *;hen  tjte-  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  were  exacted"  in  Uew' York. 

'       Her 'a^cburit  deals  paifticularly  with  the* special' 
plj,ght  of  women  in  slavery.    Harriet  was  a  riiulatta  who 
was  coveted  by  her  master,  leaving  her  to  wi^  that  she 
could  live  as  a  "dredge"  doing  field  work  rather  thaiO  in 
the  "big  house."    She  feels  also  the  grief  of  all  slave 
mothers  whose  children  are  owned  by  others. 

in  Harriet  and  her  relatives  there  is,  however,  a  < 
real  sense  of  resistance  to  their  slave  cpndition.  She 
rails  at  her  master  and  plots  her  escape.    Her  grandiiK5ther 
— ■  strong,  steady  and  the  rock  of  the  family ^  ^ —  also 
intervenes  with  the  master  arid  establishes  herseUf  as  a 
person  with  scane  status  in  the  white  conpunity. 

Individual  ct^^pters  could  be  assigned  for  shorter 
sel*ectidns.  »  '     '  y 

■  •  .  •  I 

David,  Jay  and  Greene,  Catherine,  eds.    Black  roots ;»  an 
anthology .    iJJew  York:  Lothro^  Lee  and  S^hepard,  1971.  » 
'224pp.     Hardcover.  Out-of-print. 

Twenty  BlacI^  Americanos  recall  theii  childhoo*^  The 
selections  are  short  and  .easy  to  read,  '  Wc«nen  stressed 
,  equally  with  men.    Some'  selections  written  by  men  are 
included  as  suggested  readings  because  they  discuss  the 
women,  usually  the  mother,        their  lives. 
-        Draper,  Joanna.     "From  Lay  my,  burden  down"  . 
(pp.  23-28). 

"  ~  Joanna  Draper  was  born  in  1854  and  recalls  growing 

up  as  a  sla<fe  dif  Mississippi.    At  the  age  of  eight 
she  was  tak^n  from  her  parents  and  sold .  Her 
.  master  never  told  her  when  slavery  was  latex" 
abolished,  '  * 

Walker,  Thomas.     "From  The  honey^pod  tree" 
Upp.  31-37) .  .  .  ■ 

A  slave ^mother  and  father. liv^  on  different  plan- 
tations arid  are  separated  after  the  Civil  War.  ' 

3  O  ly "  ■  \ 


This  is  a  tender  account  of  a  father's  search. for 
V  *' h.is.  wife  and  child.     It  speaks  to  Uae  myth  that     '  ,  - 

m^n  were  nojt  involved* wjth  their  families  in  '  , 
•       slavery.  •  -  ,  *  .  > 

Jiernerl  Gerda,  ed.    Black  women  j.n  white  Americja.    New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1973.     630pp.     Paper,,    $3.95.  ^ 

^  A  large  and  important  collection  of  sources  in  a 
largely  ignored  area^of  history.    The  «<iitor's  preface, 
the  notes  on  so.uroes,  the  bibliographic  notes  and  the  • 
conmientary  which  rijns'  throughout  provide  a  valuable 
framework  and  guide  to  fvirther  study.  ^      .     »  • 
-       Grandy, 'Moses.     "Moses  Grandy's'wifd' ilfeold'*  (pp.  8-9) 
•   Poignarit  incident  which  shows?' the  destructios  of      t  . 
the  slave  family.  -  , 

"A  mother  is  .sold  away  from  hear  children"  (pp.  10-12). 
Av  well'-cared-f  or 'mother  and  child  are  separated  in 
a  sad/  bitter  scene.    Child  is  light-skinned  and 
the  new  owner  hopes  that  "heaps  of  money"  w'i  11  Jje^ 
.    •        '  fnade  on  her  when  *she  is  older.         -  . 
.    *-       Jacobs,  Harriet.     "A  house  slave's  family  life" 
(pp.  17-18) . 

V    Destruction  of  slave  family.    Picture  df  hardships 
^     'Of  house  slaves  which  contradicts  idea  that  house 
'Slaves  had  special  privileges.     (Compare  with 
.       "Lilac  Chen,  84,"^  in  Nee  and  Nee,  Longtime  Calif orn*,, 

*         ^       pp.  83-90).  ^  ~  — ^ 

Harrison,  Martha.     "I  wasn't -crying  'bout  mistress, 
J.  was  crying  'cause  the  white  bread  was  gone" 
^   '     (pp.'  22-25)  .  .  • 

Hard  life  of  slaves,  their  physical  abuse  and  their 
family  life.    A 'young  girl  subtly  resists  v^ork, 
Taylor,  Susie.     "Sneaking  an  education:  memories  of 
a  contraband"     (pp.  2*7-29). 

Shows  ways  a  young  girl  learns  *to  read  illegally.^ 
"Foolin'  massa:  memories  of  a  contraband" (pp.  29-30). 
.      '      Ways  slaves  learned  to  read  and  played  dumb  l^o      ,  . 
••,ascertain  *hat  was ' happening  in  their  master's 
world.  ' 
"A  slave  mother  , in  business"  (pp.  33-34).  ■ 
"  -  When  her *husband  was  sOld  away,  this  slave  mother 

was  allowed  to  v?ork  for  herself.     She  became 
^  successful  and  the  poor  whites  around  her  became  ^ 
^jealous.        -  ,  . 

■"Fight,  and  if  you  can't  fight,  kick"   (pf>.  34-40). 
A  feisty  female  slave,  whose  owners  are  rather 
afraid  of  her,  lives  on  a  small  farm  where  the. 
ma^er  and  his  family  live  in  close  contact  .with 
slaves. 

"The  slave-holder's  mistr^ess"   (pp.  50-51). 
A  vi1;al,  joyous  slave-- girl  becomes  careworn  as  she 
is  beaten  into  sutoission*  '* 
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Watkins,  Wfel  and  D^vid,  Jay^  ed?,  .  Ta  be  a  Black  woman; 
pprtraits  in  fact  and  f ictionj    N6w  York:         Morrow  and 
Co.,  inc.,  1970.     279ppv    Haa^dcover-.  ,$6.95. 

"An 'anthology/6f  selections  from  historical  and  . 
•     literary  work^.^^^^-^^picts  the  lives  of .  Black  Vomen  in, 
a  white  world /^h»ir  self -images,  and  their  relation- 
ships to  6lack  and  white  m^n,    Em|>hasiz€s  the  degrading 
aspects, . .accepts  the  Blfck  matrlarphy  theory,  and 
accuses  Black  women  of  castrating  Bljaiidfeftmen..  ,,  Very  ^• 
disappointing....*    (Common  Women  Collective,  Women  in 
O.s:  history,  p.  28.)  *  .4  " 

"        A  large  variety  of  selections-  which  could  be 
used  in  all  historical  periods.    U.se  only  selections  ^ 
'  with  women  protagonists  --^  no  e'ssays*    Some  selections 
reinforce  image  of  Blac^women  as  emasculating. 
"Jenny  Proctor"  (pp.  13-^0).^  ;  ' 
'    Autobiographical  account  which  describes  violence 
toward  slaves.    Aftet  emancipation,  Jenny  becomes 
a  sharecropper.  . 


Biographies 

Pauli',  Hertha.    Her  name  was  Sojourner  Truth.    New  York^.^ 
Avon  Books,  1976,    .245pp.    Pa^r.  $1.50. 

The  first  50  pages  describe  Sojourner's  years  in 

slavery  in  New  York.    The  spirit  and  fight  of  this 

•  woman,  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  magnetic 

voices  for  the  right^of  her  race  and  sex,  emanate 

from  this  section.  . 

A  large  part  of  the  middle  "section  describes  at 

Idngth  Sojourner's  involvement  with  "Father"  Matthias 
and  his  religious  commune.    Later  chapters  are  more 
appropriate.  ■ 

Beginning  with  "Is  God  dead?"   (p.  1'74) ,  they 
depict  her  speeches  and  work  with  Frederick  Douglass, 
her  association  with  the  early  suffragists,  and  her 
meeting  with  President  Lincoln.  •  ^  - 

'     »  ,  •  » 

Petry,  Ann.    Harriet  .Tubman;  conductor "on  the  underground 
railroad.    New  York:  Archway  Paperbacks,  l^H,^  227pp. 

Paper .  $0.75. 

This  is  a  moving, .easy  to  read  book.  .It  would 
be  appropriate  for  students  to  read  the  entire  book* 

•  •  There  is  a  substantial  portion  devoted  to 

Tubman's  childhood  as  a  plantation  slave.     The  heavy 
outdoor  work  she  did  was  valuable  in  later  years, 
,  as  she  built  up  her  strength  and  learned  how  to 
survive  in  the  wOods. 

Harriet's  marriage  to  John  Tubman  and  later  decision 
to  leave  him,,  when  he  would  not  allow  her  to  seek ^ her' 
freedom,  Is  discussed.    Her  many' rescue  missions  are 
also  told  in  interesting  detail. 
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Gainesf  ErneS^  ^,    Tjie  autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittman, 
NdW^yqrk:  Bantaia  Books,  laT-l.     246pfS.'    Papfer.   ,§1..50.    ,.  ^ 
'.  '"^l^is  n<Tvel  purports  to  b6  the  autobiography  6,f 
,    hundted-year-old  Black  woman  as"  told  to  a  young  Black 
•sociologist,*   It  tells  of  her  ©scape  as  a  young  girl 
■froi?  Slavj^ry,  her  long  trek  nprthwar.d;^  her  marriage,  her 
eyentual'-'conVersiQn*  to  Christianity  '--  events  not 
recorded  in  the  history  books.    Gaines  makes  Miss  Jane  - 
so  real,  so  alive,  that  many  readers  have  accepted  it 
as  genuine  autobipgtaphy.     In  any  case,  it  is  as  intich  v  j 
.  ^     history  as  fiction% "     (Rosenfelt,  ed;,  p.  29^*  )'  '       ,  : 

'  An  appropriate  selection  for  the  whole  African- 

American  Imit. 

Pp.  3-15.    In  these  first  pages,  the  Onion; .soldiers 
come  to  Jane's  plantation  and  the  Slaves  are  fre^.x^ 
Glinjpses  of  the  life  of  the  slaye,  brutality,  <:ottoii^ 
production.  ' 

Walker,  Margaret;    Jubilee.    New  York:  ^antam  Books,  1975. 
410pp.     Paper.  $1.50. 

"The  life  of  vyry,  born  a  s],ave>on  a  Georgia  plan- 
tation, is  the  focus  of  this  Civil  War  novel'.     She  is 
a  Dilcey-esque  characte?  whose  primary  virtues  are  en- 
durance, patience r  quiet  strength.    The  book  documents  • 
the  same  historic  events  we  all  know  from  Gone  witfc  the 
wind,  but  the  perspective,  of  course',  ^is  utterly  ~T 
different,  a  reminder  that  what  the  wind  has  taken  is 
not  glamor  but  a  system  of 'brutal  exploitation.  The 
events  of  Reconstructibh  are  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  because  less  familiar;  the  struggles 'of 
freed  slaves  to  create  a  life  for  themselves  in  an 
.  unremittingly  hostile  world."     fRosenfelt,  ed.,  p.  34.) 
An  important  book  that  could  be  read  fcjr  .both  the 
Jim  Crow  years  and  ^vls  la  very,  ^ 

"Sis  Hetta's  child"   (pp.  1-14)*  ^ 
A  short  selection  on  slavery. 

"Sis  Hetta's  child,  the  ante-bellum- years"  (pp.  1-144) 
This  whole  section  is  on^ slavery. 

Ms.  Walked:  finished  this  epic  novel  lOO  year-s  fjfom 
the  day  her  great-grandmother  was  set  free  from  slavery. 
This  is  her  story,  as  told^to/the  author  by  her  own 
grandmother.    A  fictionalize^  account,  it  is  lively 
reading. 

,Vyry,  a  mulatta  and  her,  master's  15th  slave  child, 
is  brought  to, the  "big  house"  where  she  is  trained  to 
cook.     H^ed  by  the  master's  wife,  Vyry  is  tormented 
and  comes  to  see  her  color  ^  a  "badge  of  sham^."  She 
bears  two  children  ijy  a  free  Black  man,  but  can  never 
secure  her  own  freedom.     The  section  ends  with  Vyry 
refusing  to  escape  without  i>er  children  and  consequently 
getting  caught  and  beaten^when  they  slow  her  down. 
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Dominant  tijieaies  are  of  motherhood,  o0  Vytyfs  plight 
as  a  mulatta,  and  of  the  use  of  terror  to  subdue  women.  . 
Portrays^  the  daily  -  lives  of  the  slaves  throucfh  the  .  • 
.ohanging  season$  and  contrasts  Jtfte  lives  of  rich  and 
•poor  white  women.-      '  «  .  '  * 
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Fir^t-hand  accounts  .  .  .  ^    ^   ......  ■ 

Carson,  Josephine/  Silent  vodces;    the  southern  Negro  \qman 
today.    New  York:  Delacortei  1969.'    273pp.  *HardGOver,.  96.95. 

^   Interviews  with, a  variety  of  Bflack  southern  women 

from  mai^  to  conanunUty  organizer,  "from  poor  to  middle 
class.  »  Rosersfelt,  in  Strong  w<anen,  calls  this  a    -   :  % 
"superbly  written  account. . .Carson  allows  thera  to  . 
,    sp'ealt  in  their  own  vcJices'. .  .but  she  has  structured 

their  accounts  with  a  novelist's  krt."  (p.  10). 
'    -        "The  south"  tpp»  7-12)'.    '      "      •  ,       :       '  ' 

Describes  the  life  of  maids' in  a  southern  town.. 

pavid,  Jay  aii^i  Greene,  Catherine',  eds.    Black  y^^^sf  an 
anthology.    New  York;  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  1971. 
224pp.    Hardc;;pver.    Out-of-print.  ^  ^ 

•  Twenty  Black  Americans  recall  the'rr  childhood. 
The  ^elections^are  short  ancP  easy  to  read,  women 

'  .  stressed  equally  wi«h  Aen.    Some  selection's  written  , 

*  by  men  are  included  as  suggested  readings  because 
they  discuss  the  wcxaen,  usually  the  mother,  in  their 

'  ■  ■  ■  lives-.  '  '  ,  ..    ■   •  ■         ■   -  \j, 

The , south J  .  „       M  ' 

-  *    Horne,  Lena.    "From  In  person  -  Lena  .Home 

(pp.  63-67) .  ,  , 

Lena  Horne  writes  about  her  mother,  an  asparmg 
actress  who  had'^  to' work  ^t  menial  .jobs,  Lena, 
too,  is  trained  for  the  st^ge,     ^  _  * 

Moody,-  Anne.'   "From  Cganing  of  age  in  Missxssxppx 
(pp.  69-74) .  •  .  .     .  " 

Anne  Moody  was  bbrn  in£o  a  *f amily  of  Mississippi 
sharecEoppers  in  1940. .  S^e  describes  the  hard 
work  done  by  her  mother 'and -also  her  own  awakening 

to  racial  prejudice.  •  '     ^  i..  * 

'    -       Angelou,  Maya.     "From  I  know  why  the  caged  bira 
sings"   (pp.  76-85) .  , 

Maya  Angelou  spent  her  early  years  m  S^tamps, 
-  >    /        Arkansas,  where  she  is  awed  by  Mrs.  Flowers, 

"the  aristocrat  0f  black  Stamps*"    Maya  is  pam- 
•   fully  aware  that  her  mother's' language  isn't  as 
refined  as  Mrs.  Flowers'.     But  this  refined  woman 
,  «       is  the  first  to  recognize  the  skilled  sewing  of 
Maya's  mother  and  explains  that  one  should  be 
.  "intolerant  of  ignorarfce,  but  understanding  of 

illiteracy."  '  * 

Th©  city 2  '       '  ^ 

Kitt,  Eartha.     "From  Thursday ' Sr chil^"   (pp.  129-136) 
'  fiartha  Kitt* tells  of  being  ^nt  in  1929  to  New  York 
City  to  live  with  her  aunt.    Her  adjustments  to  the 


city  highlight , the  sharp  contrast  between  if  and 
the  rural  li£e  of  .tiie  poor  in  the  South,  in  this 
case  South  Carolina.  *    1  * 

The  Midwest:     #  '  [    '  -  * 

'    -       Goodwin,  Ruby.    "From  It's  good  to  be  black" 
(pp.  176-185).  r"^  '■  ■ 

V   Ruby  G^pdwift  des,cribes  her  life  in  a  small,  lllinoa^s  ' 
town  where/  in  19it),  her  family  is  excited  by  the  "  ' 
Jim  Jeff ries  (The 'Great- White  Hope)  -  Jack  Johnson 
.      .         figlit'.    One -ccsnes  to  understand  why  it  was  iraport- 
.    ant  for  the  Black  cpmrnunlty  to  hav§  a  hero. at  this 
time.    E^ryone  is  ecstati-c  wl\ei^* Johnsdn  wins; -"We  '  i 
.  now -a  race  of  champions. ^  ' 

Thompson,  Era.     "From  American  a^^ughterK  (bp^-^87-'194> 
-    Era  Thompson  grew  up  on  a  North  Daico^  farm  In  the 
V  ^   1920 's.    She -vividly  describes  her  family's  struggle 
and  how  one  year  there  was  no  money  left  for  food. 
.Surprisingly, *a  neighboring  German  immigrant  farmer 

•  '      ^saves  them  from  starvation. 
Men/Mothers:  ^   ■  - 

.  -        X,  Malcolm.*  '  **Frbm  Tjie  "autobiography  of  Malcolm  K" 
*  (ip,  196-210).  .;     -  •  *  .  ^ 

'      .       ^nfeoving  selection  about  his  fathej^*s  d«^ath,  its 

effect  on  his  mother,  and -the*  family  going  on 
'I  welf^e.    This  selection  is  also  found  in  Watkins  ' 

and  Davis,  'eds.%  To  be  a  black  woman,  annotated 
,  '  below.  * 

Gregory ,.  Dick.     "Front  Nigger  s    •  an^  autobiography "  , 
(pp.  211-244).  .-^       :  ■    .    '  , 

'l  "  "Like  a  lot  of  Negro  kids,  we, never  would  h^ye 

•  made  it  without  our  Momma."    Dick  Gregory  de- 

•  scribes  hijs  childhood  of  poverty  and  the  compliant,^ 
sfE\iling  attitude'Jiis  mother  adopted  in  order  to 
survive. 

Lernei*,  Gerda,  ed.    Black A^omen  in  white  America:  a.  documen- 
tary history.     New  YorK:    Vintage  Books,  1973.'    63Qpp;     Paper , 
§3.§5. 

A  large  and  important  collection  of  sources  in  a 
largely  ignored  area  of  history.     The  editor's  preface, 
the  not:es  on  sources ,  the  bibliographic  notes  ahd  .the 
commentary  which  runs  tl\r6ughout  provide  a  Voiluable 
framework  and  guide  to  further  study. 
Terrorisms  .  ' 

^     -5/       "Testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  Joint  Congress-' 
ional  Committee"  (pp.  182-188).  -  ' 

)      First-hand  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  African- 
American  Women  b^  the  KKK  in  1871.    Might|be  used 
'    ^        to  read  aloud  in  class.  .  „ 
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Bethune , i Mary .     "A  college  on  a  garbage  dump"  •  •  ' 

;     .      (pp.  134-146)  .      -  ^   .  \j 

.Her  struggle  to  start  a  scnool  aslcing  :^of  money  from 
•      *v7ehlthy  white  people.     Illustrates  unequal  education 

of/ Blocks  in  the#'sotith.  .     ,     -  ■■  , 

-  s    T^Kfc|j>  Sojourner  .\!  "FightiQja.  Jim  Crow"  (pp.  370--37S) .  , 
Sojourneaf  "IPruth*  challenges' condjictbrs  in  an  attempt  \ 

.  'ti5  ride  on  a  "white  oftly"  str^etc^t  in  Washfngtoq^  D^d. * 

Childhqo^  eacperiences  of  discrimination:  .    .  ^ 

^     T^^ck,  Sarah.*     Blue  Fork  i^  the  worsi  place  I  know" 
'     -11^.  302-365),         >     .  .          '   \   '     .  — 

Girl  lives  ift  poverty  in  a  community  jghere  expecta- 
.  '  tions  are  lows-    Deals  with  her  concept  of  physical  ' 
/       -beauty..  ■     .  /  „ 

C-  *     Bates,  Daisy.     "I  did  not  really  oinder stand  what  ,  , 

it  meant  to  be  a  Negro"  (pp.  306^308),  ' 
Young  girl  is  discifiininated  against  for  the  first         ^  ' 
time.    Shows  power lessness  and  rage  of  father. 
^        "The  small  Horrors  of  childhood"  Tpp.  376-378). 

Girl  learns  discrimination  from  her  white  playmlates* 
Work  experiences*;  •  .  *  k  ,  . 

"I  live  a  treadmill  life"   (pp.-  227-229) .  ' 
Endless  work  as  a  "mammy"  in  the  South.  Restrictions, 
on  freedom. 

-  Rice,  Florence.     "It  t^kes  a  while  to, realize  t.hat 

it  is  discrimination"   (pp.  275-204) .  '  ^ 
Present  day  work  in  northern  gitiesj  factory  work^ 
ui^ionism,    -  -  . 

'     Sexual  exploitation: 

-  "Married  life  of  the  Georgia  peons"   {pp.  150-154). 
'       Life  of  Georgia  sharecropper  tied  to  the  land, 

end  ct^.the  19th  century.    Wife  used  as  mistress 
to  white  man  in  the  "big  house."  Describes 
position  of  Black  maie.        (  '  " 

.  .    -        "We  are  little  more  than  slaves"   (pp. ' 155-158) .  , 
•   Abuses  o;f  domestic  workers,  by  white  men.  Descrip- 
tion of  types  of  jobs.  Sconcept  of  "bad"  Black  • 
women .  V-  . 

Watkirts,  ^f4el  and  David,  Jay,  eds.     To  be  a  black  woman:  .  . 

portraj-ts  'in  fact  and  fiction New  York:  Wm.  Morrot^?  and 
Co.,  IhCf  1970,     279pp.     Hardcover .     $6.95.  .  " 

,         "An-  anthology  of  selection^  from  historical ^nd 
literary  works.     Depicts  the  lives  of  black  women  in 
^a  white  world,  their  self-images,  and  their  relation- 
ships to  black  and  white  men.     Emphasizes  the  degrading 
-    aspects^ i .accepts  the  black,  matriarchy  theory,  and 

.  accuses  ^black  women 'of  castrating  black  men.    Very     ,    ^  . 
disappointing...."  '  (Common  Women  Collective »  Women  in 
U.S.  history,  p.   28.)  . 

A  large  'variety  of  selections  which  could  be  ,  • 

used  in  all  historical  periods.     Us^  only  selections 
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with  women  protagonists — no  essays.    Some  selections 
r e in force|  image  c^f  Black  women  as  emasculating.  . 
"The|  autobiography  of  Malcolm  X"   (pp.  S7-60.);. 
'   .    Eff efcts-of '  institutionalized  racism  .on,  Malcplm  X*s 
mo^hgr  as  she  attmpts  to  keep  her  family  together  . 
after  his  father !s  de^th.r   Depr^^ion  years. 
-     . ^oliday,  Billie.    "Lady  sings  the  blues",  (pp.  115-' 
126).    Excerpt  froipV  her  autolpioCfraphx  starts '  whefi 
she  is  13*  years 'old.    Billi^  understands  the  Hmited 
options,  for  Black,  wc»aen  '  ("maid  or  v^ore")*.  Descrip- 
tion, of  time*  spent  in  prison.  * 


Fiction !    selections'      '  .    .'    -    *  .1 

.'  •  '  '        *  .    ■  *  ■  ,    '  . 

$larke,  John,  cfomp.    Harlemi  voices  f*rom  the  soul  of  Black 
America.  ^ New  Yor^:  Signet  Books,  1970*  ' 222pp. .  Paper;  ' 
Out-of-p:«.nt .  ^  *  '  • 

A-   '    West,  Dorothy.*    "JackV in  the  pot"  (pp.  53-66'), 
*  .     Mrs.  Edmunds  finally  wins '*$50  in  a  bingo*  game  '  • 

and  then  finds  she  can*t  spend  i\.  for'  fe»r  the 
relief  officials  will  think  sh^  secretly  has  a 

job.  ■        .     ;         •  ' 

Story  allip  shows  the  frustration  o0  her  husband 
("he  never  got  over  being  ash^med^T  when  he  ccinnot 
find  work,  and  the  hold  the  grocer  .has  on  welfare 
customers  who  "never  get  paid  up."    A  similar 
situation  to  "Frankie  Mae"  in  the  south  (see  below)'. 
Petry,  Ann.     "In  darkness  and  confusion"  (pp.  66-98) 
Ann  Petry  is  one  of  this  period* s^best  short  story 
writers.    In  this  piece,^,the  life  of  Harlem  poverty 
is  seen  from  th4  perspective  of  a  man,  William  Jones 
who  tried  his  best  to  raise  a  son  in  the  ghetto^  to 
.       •  find  a  decent  living  for  his  overworked  wife,  and 
0'  .        ^      "to  get  the  words  together"  to  persuade  %he  school 
principal  that  m.s  niece  was  not  a  "^low  leatner" 
and  should  finisri  high  school.    The  niece,  Annie 
May,  and  the  wif e(,.  PinK,  play  dominant,  relets  in 
the  story  as  the  threads  of  their  individual  fru^s-  . 
trations  erupt  when  William,  mourning  ,for  his  son, 
•ignites  a  riot.      *-  •  -  ^ 

Meriwether,  Louise.    "Daddy  was  a.  niamber  runner" 
(pp.  198-211). 

Dad<Jy*s  career  as  a  numbers  runner  turns  , out  to  be 
unreliable,  and  it  is  clear  that  mother's  work,  f 
supplemented  bg/  relief  is  what  will  support  the 
family.    Twelve-year-old  Francie's  faith  in  her 
father  {"I  trusted  Daddy,  I  wondered  how  come 
.        mother  can't")  is  weakened,  and  the Selection 

ends  when  she  challenges  Sukie  to  a  fight  she  is 
*'    ^  bou^  to  lose. 


Washington,,  Mary,  ed.     Black-eyed  Susan6:  claissic,  stories  by  * 
and  about  Black  women.     Garden  City N. Y , ;  DOubleday  .Anchor 
Books,'  1975,     16»3pp.  '  Paper.  ,  $2.95.^;  ' 

The  introduction  (ix-3C53d^  provides  excellent  i'n- 
terf)retations  of  the  selectidns,  which  are  deliberately 
arranged  to  progress  from  a  brutal  and  unnecessary 
•  t;ragedy  to  a  story  of  hope  and  promise.    Along  the  way,  - 
they  illustrate  the  themefe  of  growing  up  Black  ^nd  /* 
•*.        female,  the  intimidation  of '  color,  the"  Black  woman  and 
the  myth  of  tKe  white  wom^,  *the  Black  mother-daughter 
cohfjiet,  and  the  Black  wom^  and  the  .disappointment  of 
.     '   rc^antic  love. 

Smith,  Jean.     "Frankie  Mae"   (pp.  1-18).  .  , 

Siyiart,  active  young  giirl  lostes  her  vitality  as 
.    southern  oppression  breaks  her  father  and.  herself . 
"      -        Morrison,  Toni,     "The  coming  of  Maureen  Peal" 
(pp.  23-36).  ^ 
•  Maureen  Peal* is  pretty,  "high  yello^,"*  and  a  favored 
child.     Theme  of  physical  beauty,    -From  The  bluest 

Watkins,'Mel  and  David,  Jay.  eds.    To  be  a  Black  woman: 
portraits  in  ,fact  and- fiction.     New  York;  VRn.  Motfow  and  • 
Co.,  Inc.,  1970.     279pp.     Hardcover..  $6.95. 

**An  anthology  of  selections  from  historical  and 
literary  works.     Depicts  the  lives  of  Black  womeh  in 
a  white  world,  their  self-images,  tand  their  relation- 
ships tOT Black  and  white  men.     Emphasizes  the  degrading 
aspects, . .accepts  the' Blpck  matriarchy  theory,  and 
accuses  Black  wcsnen  of  castrating  Black  men.  Very 
disappointing.'. . . "     (Common  Women  Collective,  Women  in 
U.S.  history,  p.  28) .  ^ 

A  large  variety  of  selections  which  could.be 
us'ed  iri  all  historical  periods.  V  Use  only  selections 
*        with  women  protagonists  —  no  essays.     Some  selections 
reinforce  image  o.f  Black  women  as  emasculaitirig. 

Toomer,  Jean.     " Blobd-burnirig  moon"    (p.  38-48). 
Clash  betweeh  Blac^  man  and  white  in  south  over 
the^love  of  a. Black  woman.     Burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  "inevitable"  hanging  of  the  Black 
male  falls  on  the  woman.     Well  written,  but  a 
sensitive  .subject.  •  * 


riot ion:  novels 

Gaines,^  Ernest  J.  "  The  autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittman. 

New  York:  Bantam  Books,   1971.     246pp.     Paper.  #^1.50.  ^ 
"This  novel  purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of 
a  hundred-year-old  Black  woman  as  told  to  a  young 
B;Lack  sociologist.     It  tells  of  her  escape  as  a  young  ' 


f 
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girl  from  slavery,  her  long  trek  northward,  her  marriage 
her  eventual  ^'conversion*  to  C^i^istianitV  —  events  not 
recorded  in* the  history  books.    Gaines  mak^s  Miss' Jane 
so  real,  8X>  alive,  th^t  many  readers  have  accepted  it.  i 
as  genuine  autobiography;    in  any  case ,. it  is  as  much\ 
history' ae  fiction."     (Rosei:ifelt,  ed.,  p.  29%)        ,  , 

*  '   An  appropriate  selefct  ion  for  the'whoJLe  .kftican- 
^erican-  unit.    •     .      -    '  ,  .  •  .  '  v  '  -  - 

Pp.  15-196.  '  ,  • 

Jan^^ittman' s  wanderings' in  the  unsettled  Rectih-  ^ 
struction  Stiuth  arid  her  marriage  to  the  iiorse    .    •  ' 
trainer,  \Joe.  , Jane' reveals  the  pain  6^  Black- 
white  'interdiction  during  this*  period' ai«Di  tells 
how*  it  dfestrpyed  two  menj  —  one  white  and  unfortu'-  ' 
'      nate  enough  to'  fall*  in  love  with  a  Black  wc»riah 
and,  wanting,  to  marry,  her,  and -one  Black.,  hfer  own 
Ned,,  whose 'oiitspoken  beliefs  in  race  pride  led  to- 
his  death,  • 


Meriwether,  Louise.     Daddy  was  -a  number  runner.    New  York; 

Pyramid  Books,  i3?976.     208pp.    Paper.  $1.25, 

Ghettcy  life  of  Bar  1^  in' the*  1930* s  from  a  Black 
girl's  viewpoint.  *^t  the  heart  of  the  bdbk  is  her  . 
'grbwing  sense  of  being  one  of  the  ghetto's  victims. 
The  adult s>  too,  feel  incr'easijrxgly  helpless  as  th^y 
watch  the  dreams  they  had  for  their  children  fail  to 
materialize.    At  the, end,  Francie  sums  it  up:  "We 
was  all  poor.  Black  and  apt  to  stay  that  way."  Easy 
to  read.  '  >\  ' 

Pe try,  Ann.    The  str^ej:.    New  York:  Pyramid  Books,  1969. 

270pp.,    PaperT    $0. 95.  \  > 

The  first  chapters  .show  the  destruction  of  Lutie 
Johnson's  marriage  when,  as  a  maid  ip^  Connecticut,  she 
must  live  away  from  home.    Reveals  also  the  attitudes 
of  whites  toward  Blkck  women  as  sex^ally  loose* 

Lutie  struggled  alone  to  provide  for  and  protect 
herself  and  her  son-    Her  continual  sexual  exploitation 
and  her  one  chance  to  make  money  as  an  entertainer 
result  in  disaster  and  eventually  lead  her  to  violence. 
In  a  melodramatic  ending,^  she  flees  New  York  without 
telling  her  true  love  — ^er  son. 

■  "  .  i  ' 

Walker,  Margaret.    Jubilefe.     New  York:  Bantam  Booka,  .1975. 

410pp.     Paper.  $1.50. 

"The  life  story  of  Vyry,  born  a  slave  on  a  Georgia 
plantation,  is  the  focus  of  this  Civil  War  novel.  She 
is  a  Dilcey-esque  character  whose  primary  virtues  ^are 
endurance,  patience,  guie^  strength.    The  book  documents 
the  same  historic  events  we^  all  know  from  Gone  with  the 
wind,  but  the  perspective,  of  course,  is  utterly 


^  ■  -  ■ 

different,  a  reminder  that  what  the  wind  h^s 't^I^n  is' 
'not  glamour,  but  a  system  of  brutal  exploitation.  The'^ 
events  o£  Reconstruction  au:e  perhaps  the  roost  in teres t- 
ing  of  all,  because  less  famUliars  the  struggles  of  , 
freed  slaves  jto  create  a  li^e  ffor  themselves  in  an  un- 
ifem^ttingly  hostile  world."     {Rosenfelt,  ed. ,  p.' 34. 5.  -  . 

•  An  important  book. that  could  be  read  for  both  th,e 
-  •  ,^^<flmcrow  years,  and  slaveKy.  \     ^  - 

'   -       Pp. '263-410.    Or  individual  chapters.   '  ; 

Alth6ugh  Jubilee  shows  -the  fantihe  and  dislocation 

•  ^ong  whites  as  well  ap  BlacHs,  i-n  .the  Reconstruct^ion. 
.  Sddth,  it  also  d^apnstraCes  tl\e  persistent  efforts  t 

of4 whites  to  keep  Blacks  down.    Oiily  When  Vyry  ,  * 
'  .  '    J  shows  her  %forth  as  a  "granny"  (midwife}",  is  her 
\  family  free 'frcMR  harassment  ^'d  fear.  Vfliile 

Vyry's  importance  in  refistiri^  oppression  is  onfe  - 
dominant  .them^e,  another  is*  her  commitment;  to  tier 
fapiily.    At  the  end,  hex^  husband  call%^  her  "tlje 
best  true  example  of  the  motherhood  of  her  race, 
an  ever  present  assurance  that  jno thing  eou Id  des- 
troy  a  people  whose  sons  had  come  from  her  loins." 


Mini-play  ^  •  • 

Billie  Holiday.  Relevant  Instructional  Materials.  $2.00  from 
Social  Studies  School  Service,,  10,000  Culver  Boulevard,  Cujlyer 
Gity,  CA.   90230.     Order  # RIM  20.  ,  ^ 

Designed  for  junior  high.    This  mini-play  is  easy 
material  which  would  be  good  for  students  not  laotivated 
to  read.    Teacher  strategy  suggestions  include  ways  to 
use  the  play  as  an  illustration  of  ^he  process  of  making 
choices.    Script  and  activity  sheet  ma^  be  duplicated. 


Overview  of  A£irit;axi'- American  Wonen: 

"'     '  — :  '  '  .    "  '  I   

Continuity  and  Change 
Carolyn  Reese 
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f  ^  INFLUENCES  BEHIND  CHANGE  ♦ 

The  ide^  that  for  every ^  two  steps  forward  there  is  a 
step  backward  seems  particularly  relevant  when  we  look  at 
the  position  .of  the  African-American  woman  in  mode'rn  times. 
By  "modem  times,"  we  rfef er  to  roughly  the  past  20  years. 
There,  are ^many  indications  of  a  positive  increase  in  her 
power.    There  are  also  many  sfgns  of' the  continuation  of 
conditions  which  have  sharply  curtailed  her  power ^  The 
"double  jeopardy"  of  racism  and  sexism  still  keeps  her  from 
reaching  parity  with  many  other  groups.    Rath^  than  attempt 
to  encompass  lihe  totality  of  the  changes  and  continuities  in 
the  positiQn  and  power  of  African-American  women  in  recent  * 
years,  we  will  highlight  some  major  events  or  trends,  and' 
then  provide  ex^ples  that  show  how  these  events  affected 
the  power  of  women%       '  . 

The  liberation  movements  of  the -1950 ^s,  60*s  and  70* s 
had  important  influences  on  .Black  v^en'in  America.  Three 
movements  are  of  particular  significance  —  the  Civil  Right.s 
Movement,  the  Black  Power  £tovement,  and  the  Black  Feminist 
Movement.    All  are  part  of  a  long  continuum  of  social  and 
political  protest  by  Blacks.    These  decent  movements  have 
touched  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of  people  and  have  been 
m^re  closely  aligned  than  earlier  movements  with  the  libera-^ 
tion  strugglf^  of  Third  World  peoples  aif^ound  the  globe.    We  ^ 
see,  'too,  a  beginning  alliance  among  Third  World  peoples" 
within  this  country.  * 
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Conaepts  to  Define: 


f  . 


"the  systm" 
boycott 
integmtton 
welfccipe  - 
mititant 
mtddle-^loBB 
AffimaHve  Action 
Third  World  people 


/ 
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yfae  Civil  Rights  Movements 

"We  can't  let  what  happened  yesterday  stop  us 
^        today,"  • —  Jane  Pittiaan  / 

By  the  inid-1950's,  jimcrow  laws' began  to  meet  serious 
challenges.    The  Civil  Rights  Movement,  made  up  of  a  coali- 
tion of  Blacks  and  whites,  challenged  major  aspects  of  racial 
oppression,  including  racial  segregation  in  schools  and  ob- 
stacles, to  the  Exercise  of  voting  rights.    The  Moveiaent  had 
the  support  of  the  federal  government;  often  the  courts 
moved  to ^ rule  jimcrow  lai^s  unconstitutional,  and  the  weight 
6f  the  federal  jastide  system  acted  to  enforce  the  hew  rulings 
The  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  an  intense,  grass  roots  effort 
to  complete  the  legal  ai^d  social  reforms  that  African-Ameri- 
cans had  been  'trying  to  obtain  since  slavery.    It  often  used 
dramatic  non-violent  means  of  protect.    Peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, boycotts,  sit-ins,  votei;  registration  campaigns  were  . 
the- non-violent  tools.    The  Movement  he Iped ^ unify  the ^ 
African-American  community  and  give  it  increased  political 
power. and  momentum  for  change. 

The  'Black  Power  Movement: 

»I»m  a  revolutionist.. .if  such  a  thing  can  be. 

I  was  trained  to  be  in  power."    — r  Nikki  Giovanni 

The  premise  behind  Black  Power  is  that  African-Americans 
should  control  their  own  communities  politically,  economic- 
ally  and  socially. 

African-Americans  in /the  North  and  South  seriously 
questioned  the  value  of * nbn-violence  as  a  means  of  change, 
and  expressed  increasin^dissatisf action  with  the  goals  of 
integration.    While/intense  battles  for  racial  equality 
were  being  fought  wit^h  limited  success  in  the  South  (and 
blood  was  being  shed  because  of  the  violence  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  demonstrations),  little  had  happehed  in  the  North 
to  end  discrimination  in  housing,  Wiployment  and  education. 
Black  sharecroppers  and  farm  labpi/ers  had  gone  to  northern 
cities  ^  record  numbers  in  tJ^1950's  and  1960Vs,  and  many 

^»  ^^^^^ 
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whites  had  reacted  to  this  by  fleeing  to  the  suburbs,  leaving 
the  urban  Black  communities  even  iflore  isolated  than  before. 
Unemployment,  bad  housing  and  hunger  had  become  central  issues. 

Faced  with  unending  white  hostility,  and  disillusioned 
with  the  government's  efforts  to  ef^^ct  change", the  concept 
of  "31391^  Power"  grew  while  the  old  Black-white  political 
coalitions  broke  down.    It  seemed  white  people  were  irrele- 
vant to  a  Black  struggle  tiiat  had  essentially  become  a  demand 

self-determination  and  ^or  the  development  of  a  truly 
Black  identity.^' 

Black  Feminisms  ,  - 

"No  developing  nation,  whether  it  be  Black 
colonies  of  the  U.S.  or  an  independent  nation 
/..can  afford  the  luxury  of  keeping  its .women 
in  bondage."           Joyce  Ladner 

Black  women  stress  the ♦differences  between  their  needs 

ancf' those  of  viomen  from  w^ite  cultures.    Thus,  within  the 

women • s^moveme^t ,  Blacks  have  developed  a  feminist  position 

which  is  unique\n^  which  is  more  relevant  to  other  Third 

World  women. 

Few  Black  women  can  relate  to  a  program  that  seems 
.white  middle-class  in  character  and  that  deals  primarily 
with  the  oppression  of  sexism.  .African-American  women  must 
always  deal  with  racial  oppression  as  well.    Facing  this 
reality.  Black  feminists  redefine  feminism  to  deal  with  the 
_^riol:ities  which  relate  to  the  lives  of  most  Black  women. 
In  listing  some  of  these  priorities,  Michele  Russell  states: 

...On  every  social  policy  question  facing  the  * 
•    Women's  Movement,  Black  women  have  to  deal  with 
the  most  brutalizing  aspi^cts  of  it. 

If  the  issue  is  rape,  we  are  much  more  iikely' 
to  deal  with  2f ape  by  policemen  and  prison  guards. 
Where  white  middle  class  women  express  their 
*         ,  concern  over  population  patterns ^ in  terms  of 

support  for  legalized  abortion  and  zero  popula-^ 
tidn  growth, 'Black  women' s  attention  centers  on' 
opposing  forced  sterilization.    While  the  con- 
sumer movement  develops  "propdlr  labelling" 
campaigns  for- foods  and* pharmaceutical  products. 
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Black  women  have  to  develop  strategies  to  deal 
with  stajTvation,  not  nutrition.  We  have  to  be 
concerned  with  heroin  prevention  i^nd  methadone 
maintenance,  not  with  which  is  the  best  of  ten 
brands  o£  aspirin. 

When  it  comes  ^to  issues  like  child 'develop^ 
ment,  for  Blacks  that  means  fighting  the  social 
Darwinism  of  Schockley,  Jensen's  theories  of 
genetics  and  the  use  of  Mdillin  to  pacify 
children  l^^lled  hyperactive  in  schools.  .  2 


♦ 
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POLITICAL  POWER 


Foaus  QuestioTw: 


Bob  tliex^  been  a  &homge  in  eooiety  *e  polttiaal  expeatdiAom 
of  AfH&m^Amricem  x^omen?  '  . 

le  them  a  ahmge  in  the  nature  of  Afriocm'Am&H^can  women's 
polificat  pan'tioipation? 

,  lk>  Afpi&Sm'Ameriaem  wmen  pcoptiaipate  equally  with  AfHecmr 
Arimn.eanjm\  in  political  life? 

Identify: 

-  influenoes  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  tsomen  'e  atiprent 
politicml  pariiaipation;  '  *  * 

-  ephefea  where  Afrioan-M&^iQan  wmen^a  politiml  pmser 
has  not  inareaaeds  '  ) 

-  sfpherea  where  Afriaan-Amriotm  womm  ham  mre  potitiaal 
power  than  previouaty* 
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African- American  women  have  continued  in  thei^  political 
Die  as  resisters  to  white  oppression.    In  the  process #  new  ^ 
feelings  of  power  have  developed  and  new  ways  to  project  and 
J)rotect  that  power  have  been  fovind.  , 

..        ■    '      ■>      '  • 
CCM'ARISON:    fHxd  World  l&adere  in  tHe  country  ore 
nsmlly  people  who  led  -the  :m8i8tcaufe_  agednet  the  f 
,  impoeit^m  of  white  autiupe  on  Third  World  people i 

stmilarty^  Afriaati  leaders  are  often  those  wfu>  led 
.  ,      the  struggle  against  white  damimtion  of  African 
political  life. 

Black  Women  in  Civjl  Rights  Struggles    in  the  years  of 
thfe  Civil  Rights  struggle,  African-Aiserican  women  aligned 
themselves  with  the  Movement  every  step  of  the  way*  The 
following  account  describes  the  trials  of  a  young  high 
school  giri,  Elizabeth  Eckford,  who  becajne  involved  in  the 
Movement  because  she  wanted  to  integrate  ^an  all-white  high 
school  in  the  South.    Her  efforts  to  enter  the  school  were  - 
shown  on  television  and  film  throughout  the  world .  Her 
courage  and  dignity  becaa®  a  call  to  action  €o  others  who 
ioop.  joined  the  struggle.  , 
'      -In  1954,  ^hurgood  Marshall  won  a  unanimous  decision  in 
Brown  et  al:*v.  the  Board  t?f  Education  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 
This  ruling  stafeed  that  segregated  schools  were  inherently 
unequal  and  unconstitutional  lander  the  14th  Amendment.  The 
ruling  in  ef fleet  overruled  the  Plessy  v.  Fergusoh  (1896) 
decisi'fen  that  established  the  ^separatej  but  equal"  principle 
used  to  justify  Southern  racial  segregratioh . 
*       In  1955,  all  states  were  ordered  by  the  federal -govern- 
ment  to  abolish  school  segregation  "with  all  deliberate 
speed."    Although  a  few  large  southiern  cities  complied  with 
this  decision,  most  Southern  whites,  and  many  ^forthern 
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whites  as  well,  i-esisted.  ^As  Blacks  tried  fco  enter  "white 
only*  schools,  .ugX^  violence  siirfaced  in  plac6  after  place. 
This  was  the  case  in  1957  in  Eittie  Rock,  Arkansas,  where 
nine  African-American  students  tried  to  enter  all-white 
Central  High  School. 

Wheirit  was  first  learned  that  Little  Rock  was  required 
to  integrate  its  high  school,  Elizabeth  Eckforc^,  1'5-yearb-old 
and  strong-willed,  ^ias  eager  to  attend.    In  fact,  her  faigt 
major  battle  with  her  family  was  over  the  issue  of  going  to 
Central.    A  month  before  school  was  to  open,  Elizabeth  told 
her  mother  she  wanted  to  attend  Central?  ylferm&bher  kept 
putting  her  off *,  hoping  she  would  forgelT  about  i^^^  Na^r  the 
end  of  August,  Elizabeth  became  more  determined,  and  announced 
to  her  mother,  "We're  going  to  the  scHool  board  office  and  \ 
we*rer,jcfoing  today."    They  went,  got  a  transfer  and  she  was 
admitii^ed. 

'  Exoited  about  getting  ready  for  her  new  school,  Elizabeth 
did  not  hear  the  television  report  the  night  before  that  told 
of,  a  large  crowd  gathering  at  the  school  and  of  (Sovernor 
Faubus  of  Arkansas  surrounding  the  school  with  troops.  (He 
claimed  he  had  heard  that  caravans  of  cars  filled  with  white 
supremacists  were  heading  toward  Little  Rock  and  that  "blood.  . 
will  jfun  in  the  streets"  if  Black  students  attempted  to  enter  ' 
Central  High  School.)    Nor  did  aj?y  of  the  leaders  from  the 
Black  community  reach  Elizabeth  in  time  to  keep  her  home. 
Thus,  she  was  the  only  Black  student  of  the  nine  enrolled 
who  showed  up  to  go- to,  school.    Here  is  her  account: 

Then  I  caught  the  bus  and  got  off  a  Iplock 
from  the  school*     I  saw  a  large  crowd  of 
•  people  standing  across  the  street  from  the 
soldiers  guarding  Central.    As  I  walked  on, 
the  crowd  suddenly  got  very  quiet.  Superin- 
tendent Blossom  had  told  us  to  enter  by* the 
front  door.     I  looked  at  all  the  people  and 
thought,  "Maybe  I  will  be  safer  if  I  walk 
down  the  blo^k  to  the  front  entrance  behind 
the  guards," 
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At  the  corner  I  tried^  to  |>as9  through  the  long 
line  of  guards  arovmd  the' school  so  as  to  enter 
the  grounds  behind  them.    One  of  the  guards  pointed 
across  the  street,    so  I  pointed  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  asked  whether  he  meant  for  me  to  cross 
the  street  and  walk  down.    He  nodded  "yes^"    So  I 
walk^  across  the  street  conscious  of  the  crowd 
that  stood  there,  but  they  moved  away  from  me. 

For  a  moment  all  I  could  hear  was  the  shuffling 
6f  their  feet.    Then  someone  shouted,  "Bere  she 
comes,  get  ready!"    I  moved  away  from  the  crowd  oh 
^e  sidewalk  .and  into  the  street.    If  the  mob  came 
.at  me  I  could  then  cross  back  oyer  so  the  guards 
would  protect  mev  /* 

The  crowd  moved  in  closer  and  then  began  to 
follow  me,'  calling  me  names.    I  still  wasn't  afraid, 
jjust  a  little  bitt  nervous,  ^hen  my  knees  started 
to  shake  all  of  ^  sudden.  a^a^I  wondered  whether  I 
could  make  it  to  the  center  en4^ance  a  block  away. 
It  was  the  longest  block  I  ever  walked  in  iny  entl'tg,* 
life.  '  '  \  ^  ^ 

Even  so,  I  still  wasn't  too  sc(ared  because  all 
the  time  I  kept  thinking  that  the  -^hz^ds  would 
protect  me.  *  • 

When  I  got  right  in  front  of  the  school,  I 
went  up  to  a  guard  again ^    But  this  time  he  just 
looked  straight  ahead  and  didn't  move  to  let  me 
pass  %iM,    I  didn't  know  what  to  do.    Then  I 
looked  and  saw  that  the  path  leading  to  the  front 
entrance  was  £^  little  further  ahead.    So  X  walk^ 
until  I  was  right  in  front  of  the  patiP  to  the  front 
door,  , 

I  stood  looking  at  the  school  - —  it  looked  so 
big!    Just  then  the  guards  let  scone  white  students 
«o  through. 

\  /The  crowd  was  quiet.    1  guess  they  were  waiting 
t^pee  what  was^going  to  happen.    When  I  was  able 
to  steady  my  knees,  I  walked  up  to  the  guard  who  had 
let  the  white  students  in.    He  too  didn't- moye. 
When  I  tried  to  squeeze  past  him,  he  raised  his 
bayonet  and  then  the  other  guards  closed  in  and 
th^y  raised  their  bayonets. 

They  glared  at  me  with  a  mean  look  and  I  was 
very  frightened  and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  1 
turned  around  and  the  crowd  came  toward  me.         '  * 

They  mov^  closer  and  closer.    Somebody  started 
yelling, "Lynch  her!    Lynch  her!" 

I  tried  to  see  a  friendly  face  somewhere  in 
the  mob  —  saneone  wha  maybe  would  help.    I  looked 
into  the  face  of  an  old  woman  and  it  seemed  a  kind 
face,  but  wh^n  I  looked  at  her  again,  she  spat  on 
me  V 
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They  came  cXos^,  shouting,  "No  nigger  bitch 
is  going  to  get  in 'our  school.    Get  out 'of  here J" 

I  turned  back  to  the  guards  but  their  faces 
told  me  I  wouldn't  ^et  help  from  them.    Then  I 
look(^  dovm  the  block  aaa  saw  a  bench  at^a  bus/ 
stop.     I  thought,  "If  l|tan  only  get  there  I  will 
be  safe."    l  'doh»t  know l^hy  the  bendh  seemed  a  s^fe 
place  to  me,  but     started  walking  toward  it.    I. 7 
tried  to  close  my  mind  to  what  they  were  shoutiijg,* 
^nd  kept  saying  to  myself,  "If  I  can  only  make  it 
to  the  bench  I  will  be  safe."  * 

When  I  finally  got  Ithere,  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  gone  another  step.     I  sat, down  and  the 
mob  crowded  up  and  began  shouting  ail  oyer  again. 
Someone  hollered,  "Drag  lier  over  to  this!  Let's 
take  care  of  the  nigger."    Just  then  a  white  man 
sat  down. beside  me,  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
patted  my  shoulder.    He  raised  my  chin  and  said, 
"Don't  let  them  see  you'cty." 

Then,  a  white  lady  —  she  was  very  nice  she 
came  over  to  me  on  the  bench.    She  spoke  to  me 
but  I  don't  rememl^r  now  what  she  said.    She  put 
me  on  .the  bus  and  sat  next  to  me.    She  asked  my 
nam%"^  ahd  4ycf ed  to  talk  to  me ,  but  I  don '  t  think  I 
answered.    *>1  ^n't  remember  much  about  >the  bt}s 


rid€^*%>ut  the^ext  thi^^g  1  ^remember  I  \ms  standing 
in  front  of  the  Schoftl  for  the  Blind wner.ejfother 
works .  "  t  ^ 

I  thought,  "Maybe  she  isn't  he^e.    But  she<4aaB 
to  be  here!"    So  I  ran  lipstairs,  and  I  think  S(»ae 
teachers  tried  to  talk  to  me,  but  I  kept  running 
until  J,  reached  Mother's  classroom. 

Mother  was  standing  at  the  window  with  her 
head  bowed,  but  she  must  have  sensed  I  was  there 
because  she  turned  around.    She  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  crying,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  her  I  was 
,  all  right.    Bub  I  couldn't  apealc.    She  put  her 
arms  around  roe  and  I  cried .  3, 

Elizabeth  and  the  other  African-American  students  got 
into  the  school  only  after  President  Eisenhower  sent^f ederal 
troops  tojensure  their  is^afety.    There  they  were  often 
harassed  by  the  other  students,    integration  at  Central  High 
was  short  lived;  in  the  fall  of  1958,  Governor  Faubus  ordered 
the  school  closed.    Elizabeth  received  her  high  school  degree 
through  a  correspondence  coutse  with  the  University  of 
Arkansas.    Piles  of  letters  from  throughout  the  world  were 
sent  to  Elizabeth  as  she  and  the  other  students  became 
symbols  of  the  civil-  riglits  struggle. 
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.  DISCUSSION: 

Wtat  influenced  Elizabeth  to  feet  that  stte  could  enter* 
the  p^eviomly  all-^hite  Centml  High? 

,  '        What  would  you  have  donk  in  Elisabeth* 8  place?  4^ 

*  -  * 

Uauld  thta  expexn-e^e  hoife  cmshed  youx*  desim  to  go 
'  to  .Centml  Sigh  or  have  made  you  even  moPe  detevmined 

to  go?  •  . 

V  4 

♦ 

To  see  more  clearly  how  the  movement  took  shape,  let  us 
look  at  the  action  of  Rosa  Parks.    Rosa  £>arks  lived  in  Mont-  . 
gomery,  Alabama  where  bus  drivers  had  the  right  to  order 
Blacks  to  sit  at  the  back  of  the  bus.    One  day  in  1955,  Rosa 
Parks,  tired e after  a  hard  day's  work,  refused  to  give  up  her 
seat  and  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus.    Her  arrest  for  this 
refusal  started  a  massive  protest  and  boycott  by  the  Black 
community  of  all  the  city  buses.    The  boycott- was  led  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

All  50,000  African-Americans  4n  the  city  walked  or  Ceir- 
pooled  for  almost  three  months.    In  retaliation,  the  city 
invoked  a  law  stating  that  boycotting  was  a  crime.    Dr.  King 
and  a  hundred  other  leaders  were  arrested,  and  the  homes  of 
Dr^^^ng  and*  the  Sleverend  Ralph  Aberna thy  were  b<^ed. 

Afric^Br-*meri^ns  appealed  to-  the  courts  and  in  1956, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Courfe  ruled  that  jimcrojf/  seat;42S--^^l®s  in^ 
buses  were  unconstitutional.    The  m^§«fftude  and  success  of  , 
the  boycott  showed  Blacks  that  through  unified  effort  the^ 
could  win.    Yet,  'Of  e^ual  value  was  the  impact  on  African- 
Americans  of  the  spontaneous  and  l^eroic  act  of  Rosa  Parks 
which  had  sparked  the  protest.  '  / 

The  character  of  Jane  Pilill|||n,  in  Ernest  Gaines'  novel, 
The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittman,  recalls^Rosa  Parks' 
act.    When  Jane's  youthful  protege  and  freedom  fighter,  * 
Jimmy,  wants  to  take  a  stand  against  the  segregated  drinking 
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fountain^  of  Sanscane,  Xouisia^a,  Jane  @ays:  * 

"What  Miss  Rosa  Parks  did ,  everyi^^dy  wanted  to 
do.    ^ey  just  needed  one  person  to  do  it  first 
because  they  all  couldn't  do  it  at  the  smite  time; 
then  they  needed  King  to  show  them  what  to.  do 
next.    But  King  coUldn*t  do  a  thing  before  Miss 
Rosa  Parks  refused  to  give  that  white  man  her 
seat,"  4 

Later,  when  thie  boy  with  Jimmy  says,  "We  have  our  Miss  Rosa 
Parks,"  it  is  clear  that  Jane  is  the  one  who  will  confront 
the  jimcrow  law  in  Sahsome  and  drink  fr<»n  the  "white  only" 
fountain. . 

TEACHEE'S  NOtE:    Reoait  a  simitca*  pmtest  in  I86S 
Sojourner  Truth  who  insiaied  on  riding  in  em  all" 
\  white  trolley  oar,    Baoe  studmta  grasp  the  si^ni" 
fiaanae  of  the  foot  that  because  the  olimate  of  the 
oivil  rights  era  was  ripe  for  astion^  the  resulta  of 
Rosa  Parka '  oat  were  rmre  far-'reaohiTig  than  Sojourner 
Truth's  aot,  " 

By  the  1960*s,  civil  rights  protests  had  exploded 
throughout  the  entire  society.    Mass  demonstrations,  sit- 
ins,  boycotts,  and  other  forms  of  resistance  produced 
arrests  and  violence  against  thousands  of  persons .  About 

70,000  people  had  participated  in  civil  rights  demonstrations 
5 

by  1963.      Some  lost  their  lives  for  the  movement. 

One  profound  effect  on  many  Black  women  who  participated 

6 

in  these  struggles  was  a  heightened  sense  of  power.  IX^rothy 
Bolden  from  Atlanta,  Georgia  expressed  such  sentiments  when 
-she  wrote  about  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King ,  Jr . : 

The  tone  of  the  man's  voice  did  Something  t& 
you.    It  electrified  the  inner  ggij^^  of  yov^. 
It  awakened  the,  belief  you  had  ^i things— irSggu 
had  to  really  move . . .  And  when  he  had  a  ma^^ 
her6,  I  marqhed.    1*11  never  forget  that  day.  » 
I  think  it  was  a  Sunday  morning  and  it  was  * 
cold  that  day.    I  fed  my  children  corn  flakes 
for  breakfast  and  I  told  them  to  stay  and 
don't  open  the  door  for  nobody.    And  I  went 
demonstrating  and  it  really  gave  me  great  pride 
and  dignity  to  do  so .  7 
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In  .her  novel  of  this  period.  Meridian,  Alice  Walker 
describes  the  power  of  her  heroine,  Meridia|i,  which  emanates 
from  fearlessness  and  commitment  rather  than  from  might: 

At  other  times  her  dedication  to  her  promise 
came  back  strongly.    She  needed  only  to  see 
a  starving  child  or  attempt  to  register  to 
vote  a  grown  person  who  could  neither  read 
.  nor  write.    On  those  occasions  such  was  her 

rage  that  she  actually  felt  as  if  the  rich 
and  racist  of  the  world  should  stand  in  fear 
of  her,  because  she  —  though  apparently  w^ak 
and  penniless,  a  little  crazy  and  without 
power  —  was.  yet  of  a  resolute  and  relatively 
fearless  character,  which,  sufficient  in  its 
calm  acceptance  of  its  own  purpose,  could  . 
bring  the  mightiest  90untry  to  its*3cnees.  8 

Anne  Moody,  retelling  her  years  as  a  ciyil  rights  worker, 
writes  of  a  similar  sense  of  commitment. 

That  summer  I  could  feel  s^self  beginning  to 
change.    For  the  first  time  I  began  to  think 
something  would  be  done  about  whites  killing, 
beating  and  misusing  Negroes.    I  knew  t  was 
going  to  be  a  part  of .  whatever  happened.  9 


STUDENT  ACTIVITI:  * 

Save  etudente  reaatt  am  of  thBip  readinge  fpom 
slavepy  cmd  gimai^  y&xra  (d.g.s  "Fraaikie  liw") 
cmd  omgam  it  to  tim  pi»eHoue  these  quotee. 
Often  in  the^e  &zpli^  r^iMnge^  a  woman'e  ea- 
jpvessicn  of  vage  wmitd  2^  fotUm^  hy  a  eense 
of  daf&itt  not  tummitment. 

Though  racism  was  not  conquered  in  these  years,  what 
ultimately  was  achieved  was  an  awareness  that  citizens 
could  cause  political  and  social,  changes  .in  the  system. 
Alice  walker  affirms  this  when  she ^ says: 

Yes,  I  believe  in  change:    change  personal, 

and  change  in  society.     I  have  experienced 

a /revolution  {unfinished,  without  question, 

but  one^Whose  new  order  is  everywhere  on 

>^iew)  in  the  South.        10  ' 
^ '  ■  .  • 
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►    Black  Women  Elects  to  Office;    One  outcome  of  this  new 
feeling. of  power  to  effect  change  was  an  even  greater  commit' 
ment  on  the  part  of  some  Black  %7omen  ta  work  for  change*  As 
one  path  to  this  goal,  women  organized  to  solve  community  • 
problems African- American  women  had  long  assumed  ccHnmunity 
leadership  roles;  this  approach  represents  a  continuity  in 
the  form  which  Black  women '^s  political  power  took.    But  now 
there  was  some  limited  government  support  for  their  efforts. 
For  example.  President  Johnson 's*  Poverty  Program  to  train, 
educate  and  employ  low- income  people  gave  a  number  of  women 
increased  opportunities  to  become  elected  to  of f Iceland,  to 
manage  community  projects. 

The  autobiography,  Ossie,  shows  how  one  woman  took  a 
first  step  toward  controlling  her  environment  by. getting 
anti-poverty  money  to  start  a  teenage  recreation  center. 
Previously,  Ossie  had  felt  powerless.. 

«A£rican-i^erican  women  also  have  begun  to  be  elected  to 
positions  of  political  power  outside  their  cc^nmunities. 
Shirley  Chisholm's  attempt  to  secure  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1972  is  dramatically  portrayed  in  the 
film  Chisholm;  Pursuing  the  Dream.  The  film  shows  the  enor- 
^mous  'emotional  and  financial  sacrifices  Chisholm  made  to 
introduce  issii^s  crucial  to  minorities  and  women  in  this 
country.^    -In  her  autobiography  Unbought  and  Unbossed, 
'Chisholm^ points  Qut  that  she  had  been  for  years  a  strong 
"behindvthe  scenes'*  ward  politician  until  she  finally  de- 
cided iii  1964  to  run  for  political  office  herself.  Tapping 
the/political  support  of  the  Black  club  and  church  women  in 
Harlem,  Chisholm  succeeded  in  getting  elected.    Her  deter- 
minatipn  to  confront  the  sexism  of  the  political  structure 
is  revealed  in  the  following  statement: 

i'or  my  part,  I  was  not  interested  in  listening 
to  any  reasons  why  t  shouldn't  run.  By  then  I 
had  spent  about  ten  years  in  ward  politics  and 
had  done  everyl^hing  else  but  run  for  office... 
The  other  people  who  got  elected  w6re  men,  of 
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course,  Ijebause  that  was.  the  way  It  was  in 
politics.    This  had  to  change  scmedsky,  and 
\  I  was  3ce solved X  that  it  was  going  to  start 
^^hanging  right  then.    X  was  the  best-' 
qualified  nominee,  and  J  was  not  going  to 
.  -be  denied  becau^  <^f  my  sex.       11  . 

Later,  when  Shirley  Chisholm  ran  for  the  presidency  of. 
the -Uhited  States,  she  emphasized  that  as  a  .woman  and  as  a 
Black  she  w^s  ifspeciall}^  aware  of  major  f^robleias*  in  this 
country!         feel  very  deeply  —  I've  seen  sorrow,  poverty.. 
most  politicians  don't  care."       Chisholid  felt  that  it .was 
important  to  show  people  that  a  Bl€^ck  womain  waB  serious 
about  running  foir  high  office^    Her  feelings  are  based  on  a 
sense  that  Black  women  have  always  contributed  to  American 
society  politically  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  so  in 
.state  and  national  political  office. 

Women  as  Leaders  for  Black  Power:    With  the  move  toward 


more  mil^ancy  by  Such  organizations  as  SNC<^  (Student  Non-"^ 
Violent  Coordinating  Cojttmittee,  formed  in  196d  by  a  group  of 

*  -  ♦ 

^Southern  Black  college  students).,  with  the  growing  links 

between  the  struggle  against  racism  and  the* war  in  Vietnam, 
Nand  with  the  emergence  of  militant  Black  organizations  like 

th^  Black  panther  Party,  wc^nen  found  themselves  with'  new 
'  decisions  to  make  and  new  ways  to  express  th^selves  poli*- 

tically.'   The  poet  and  writer  Nikki  Giovanni  in  1968  wrote 

of  her  ideological  changes  • 

The  whole  damn  thing  is  Bertha's  fault.  Bertha 
'  was  my  roommate  and  a  .very  Black  person,  to  put 

it  jnildly.    She's  a  revolutionary.    I  don't  want 
;to  spend  needless  time  discussing  Bertha  but  it's 
"sort  of  important.    Before  X  met  her  I  was  Ayn 
'  Rand  -  Barjgy  Goldwater  all  X'hB  way.    Bertha  kept 

•     „  saying,  how  could  Black  peoplq  be  so  conservative? 
ll^feat  have  t^^^     got  to  conserve?    And  aftej-  a  while 
(realizing  that  I  had  absolutely  nothing,  pefriod)  - 
I  came  around.    So  I  got  an  Afro  and  began  the 
conference  beat  Jnd  did  all. those  Black  things 
that  w§  were  suppos.^  to  do.  13 
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For  Meridian,  in  Alice  Walker's  libvel  Meridian,  the 
decisions  to  be  faced  were  harshs 

And  Meridian  had  sat  among  them  on  the  floor, 
her  hands  clasping  the  insides  of  her  sneakers, 
/her  head  down.    To  join  this  group  she  must  make 
\,        h  declaration  of  her  willingness  to  die  for  the 
Revolution,  which  she  had  , done.    She  must  alsp 
answer  the  question  "Will  yo^  kill  for  the  Revo- 
lution?" with  a  positive  Yes,    This,  however, 
her  tongue  could  not  manage. • •  v  V 

This  group  might  or  might  not  do  scMething 
revolutionary.    It  was  after  all  a  group  of 
students,  of . intellectuals,  converted  to  a 
belief  in  violence  only  after  witnessing  the 
;       '         extreme  ^^iolence,  against  black  dissidents^ of 
the  federal  government  and  police.    Would  they 
rob  a  bank?    Bomb  a  landmark?    Blow  up  a  police 
.  .    station?    Would  they  egsrer  be  face  to  face  with  • 

the  enemy,  guns  drawn?    Perhaps.    Perhaps  not. 
"But  that  isn't  the  pointi"  the  small  voice 
screeched.    The  point *was,  she  could  not  think - 
lightly  of  shedding  blood.    And  the  question  of  . 
killing  did  hot  impress  her  as  rhetori^sal  at 
'  all.  14 

•  '         ■     ■  *  ' . .  *  •  ■         •  < 

The  Black  Power  Movement  produced  some  militant  women 
leaders.    Angela  Davis,  calling  herself  a  "Black  revolutionary 
woman,"  spoke  in  1971  about  her  assessment  of  the  role  of 
Black  wonien  in  the  Movements 

....ho  revolutionary  should  fail  to  understand 
.the  underlying  significance  of  the  dictum  that 
the  success  or  failure  of'  a  revolution  can  al-  , 
most  always  be  gauged  by  the  degree  to  Which  ' 
the  status  of  women  is  altered  in  a  radical, 
progressive  direction. . .For  there  is  no  question 
about  the  faei  that  as  a  group.  Black  women 
constitute  the  most  oppressed  sector  of  society.  15 

■     *  ■    *  . 

COMPASISO^:    The  belief  thai  the  position  of  wmen 
*  must  he  upgraded  aa  d  neaeesary  etep  in  the  '^tiber' 

ution^  of  the  "t^le  eooie^  has  be&i  appre^mted 
(J)  modem  Africcm  leaders  euah  as  Sekou  Tawpe 
■■■   '    f         (Guinea)^  and  (2)  The  People *a  Bepublio  of  China, 
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Perhaps  the  most  profound  effect  the  Black  Power  Move- 
ment had  on  wcsnen  was  on  their  sense. of  personal  power.  The 
following  paragraph,  written  by  Nikki  Giovanni  in  1969,  could 
not  have  been  written  by  her  grandmother,  or  even  her  mothey. 
clearly,  it  is  the  statement  of  a  woman  whose  own  l^eYise  of 
worth  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Black  ?o^r  Movement; 

Base*  experiences  affect  people;  be^re  they  are 
born,  events  happen  ^hat  shape  their  lives.  My 
family  ofi  my  grandmother's'  side  are  fighters. 
My  family  on  my  fst^iei^'s  side  are  survivors. 
I'm  a  revolutionist.'.  ^ if  such  si* thing  can  be. 
r  was  trained  to  be  in  po^r  —  that  is,  to 
learn  and  act  upon  necessary  emotions  which 
•  will  grant  me  laore  control  over  my  life.  Some- 

times it » s  a  painful  ^kthing  td  make  decisions 
based  on  our  training,  but  if  we  are  properly 
trained  we  do.    I  consider  this  ^  good.    My  life 
is  not  all  it  will  be.    There  is  a  real  possi- 
bility that  I  can  be  the  first  person  in  my 
family  to  be  free.    Ttet  would  make  me  happy. 
I'm  twenty-fivfe  years  old.    A  revolutionary 
poet.     I  love.        16  ^  .  '* 

*  ■  * 

DISCUSSION: 

What  does  Ids.  Giovcami  mean  when  she  mye  ^*befom  they 
ore  borm^  events  (esepepvemea)  happen  that  shape  (people's) 
^  Hvesf*        -  ~  . 

Disaidse  NiJ<ki  Giovami's- defmition  ofpomxy  —  ":bo  learn 
and  €U!t  upon  neaessa^  emtimm  wMoh  will  grant  me  mam" 
Qontr^l  over  my  life.  ^  •  Relate  this  to  one  inaident  in 
■       ■  your  life.  .  . 


TEACHER! S  NOTE:    1)    NiM  Giovami  mentions  that  her 
grandmother's  si^  are  fighters.  >  In  her  book  Gemini^ 
she,  presents  one  humorous'  incident  in  the  li^fe  of  this  £ 
"fightei*"  grandmther  that  the  class  might  enjoy  \ 
hearing  read  a^oud  (pp.  24-33).    B)  Ms.  Giovanhi  feels 
she  is  "free"  --  perhcfps  because, she  is  able  to  take     ,  . 

■  '         control  of  her  lif&i  e.g..  j.  sha  chooses  to  writa,-  tries  

to  choose  relationships  which  nurtvope  'her.  The  class- 
might  discuss  what  they  think  Ms.  Giovanni  means  when 
she  says  she  isas  "trained  to  be  in  power. 

Black  Feminism;    African-American, women  have  not  readily 
aligned  themselves  with  the  concept  of  feminism.  Sojourner 
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Truth's  vwrds  in  1853,  "I  suppose  I  am  about'*the  only 

colored  woman  that  goes  about  to  speak  for^Jie  rights  of  • 

colored  women,  "^'^  are- echoed  in  1976  by  a  12-year-ol<i  girl 

in  Ossining,  New  torks    "My  mother  and  1  are  probably  the 

18  c 

only  Black  feminists  in  town."  .  \  , 

As  both  sexes  relate  to  the  new  political  thrusts  for  , 
power.  Black  women  have  at  times  chosen  to  suppress  the 
leadership  of  Black  men  rather  than  assume  leadership  in 
their  own  ri^ht.    What  might  be  the  reasons  for  this  ten-  , 
dency?    Historically,  Black  men  were  not  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  white,  male  power  structure  to  the  extent  that 
Black  womeil  were.  -  Black  women  had  more  access  to  the- domi- 
nant culture  because  they  lived  and  Wrked  in  white  houses,  f 
and  weire  possibly  not  as  feared  by  whites  as  were  Black  men. 
*  Som^  African-American  women  feel  that  because  of  this  past 
pattern  it  is  important  for  men  to  now  assume  leadership  -  . 
positions  in  greater  numbers.    The  Civil  Rights  f^vement' 
noticeably  reflected  this  approach  in  that  ^men  more^  often 
functioned  as  supporters  than  leadeirs.    Ella  BaJjer,  a- veteran 
of  five  decades  of  work  in  the^  freedom  movohent,  challenges 
this  situations 

There  are  those. who  have  said  to  me  that  if 
I  had  not  been  a  woman  I  would  have  been  well 
known  in  certain  places ,  and  perhaps  held  certain 
kinds  of  positions... .  I  knew  from  the  beginning 
'      that  as  a  woman,  an  older  woman,  ix\  a  group  of 
t  ministers  who  are  accustomed  to  * having  women 
largely  as  supporters ^  there  was  no  place  for  me 
to  have  come  into  a  leadership  role. . . .  The  move- 
ment of  the  50 's  and  60 's  was  carried  largely  by 

women          It  was  sort  of  second  nature  to  women 

*  to  play  a  supportive  role. . . .  I  think  that  cer- 

tainly the  young  people  who  are  challenging  this 
ought  tS'be  challenging  it,  and  it  ought  to  be 
chan;gred.      19  , 

The  Black  Power.  Movement,  however,  asked  lor  an  "even 
mcJre  self-effacing  role  for  women.    Charles  Thomas,  'firfet 
chairperson  of  the  Association  of  Black  Psychologists, 
ptates  the 'feeling  this  wa^j    "As  a  Black  man  I  feel  that 
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jny  fajnily,  my  wife,  my  children  must  sacri^cei  everything 

for  me,;. my  family  realizes  that  if  I  don't  make  it,  they 

20 

won't. make  it  either."       Not  all  men  in  the  Black  Power 
Movement  call  for  a-  "behind,  the ''scenes"  rolle  for  women, - 
however . '.^ Black  Panther  leader  pobby  Seale  -reflects  another 
viewpoint:  » 

In  thfe  Panther  household  everyone  sweeps  the 
floor,  everybody  makes  the  bed /and  everybody 
, makes  a ^revolution,  because  real  manhoc^  de- 
.         .  pends  on 'the  subjugation  of  no  one,  21 

.       It  becomes  clear  then  that  African-American  women  have 
had  to  dear, with  pressures  on  them  Ho  ifedefine  their  roles 
vis-"^-vis  role  changes  in  men.    In  the  homework  readings, 
students  will  dis&over  that  individuals  resolve  this  situation 
in  different  way^.    Sc^e  wcasen  will  agree  with  an  assessment 
like  Nikki  Giovanni's;  , 

I  don't  really  think  it's  bad  to  be  used  by 
sc»neone  you  love.    As  Verta  Mae  pointed  out, 
"What  does  it  mean  to  walk.^ive  paces  behind 
him?"    If  he  needs  it  to  kiSow  he's  leading, 
then  do  it,— ^  or  stop  saying  he  isn't  leading. 
iBecause  it's  clear  that  no  one  can  outrim  us..., 
I  used  to  think  \ihy  don't  they  just  run  ahead 
of  us?    But  obviously  we  are  moving  pretty 
I       fast,  •      22  .      .    .    '  ■  ■  '  ■    ■    '  . 

Other  women  oppose  this  view,*  They  feel  that  with  this 
approach  issues  of  particular  concern  to  women  tend  to*get 
igpt>red.    In  ^n  analysis  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement ,  Eudora • 
,    Pettigrew, , prof essor  at  Michigan  State  University  and  an 
outspoken  Black  feminist,  says:  * 

This  tradition  of  Black  women. as  menials  and 
victims  is  one  which  the  civil  rights  movement 
'has  failed  to  explicitly  and, forcefully .combat.* 
The  Black  man  grapples  to  achieve  social  justice 
and  parity  witif  tie  white  male. .  .while  Black  women 
are  shoved  to  the^"back  of  the  bus."  -  23 

.  In  the  stateinent..of  purpose  of  the  new  National  Black 
Feminist  Organii^ation  (NiFO) ,  this  goal"*  is  articulated?. 
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Because  we  live  in  a  -patriarchy,  we  have  allowed' 
a  premium  to  be  put  on  Black  male  suffering.    Ho  >^ 
one  of  us  would  minimize^  the  pain  or  harplship  or 
the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  experienced  by 
the  Black  man,:   But  history,  past  or  present, 
rarely  deals  with  th^  malicious  abu^e  put  upon 
the  Black  woman. . >We,  not  white  men  or  Black  men, 
must  define,  our  own  self-image  as  Blaclc  women...  24 

■  *      '  • 

. Of >i^ues  such  as  adequate  child  care  or  equal  pay, 
African-T^erican  women  join  white  women^in  confronting  the 
politicfJ.  syste^;  in  other  concerns,  they  are  creating  their 
own,  liore  pertinent  pjfiorities.    While  defining  f^inism  for 
itself,  the  Black  Feminist  Movement  has  begun  to  unify  Black 
women  who  historically  have  been  divided  because  of '  class  or 
color.    For  example,  light-skinned  Mr ican-Americaijs,  who  in 
the  past  have  formed  an  elite  group  and  excluded  darker  wbmen 
ircm  churches,  colleges,  clubs  and  supervisoacy  positions,  are 
being  asked  by  feminists  to  seek  their  oommonality  with  all 
Black  w:snen.    Ashaki  Habiba  Taha  wrote  her  reaction  to  a 
Black  wc^an's  conference  where  she  saw. division  over  class 
and  color  lines  lessening: 


The  beautiful  thing  about  it  was  that  we  were 
able  to  see  eaph  other  as  Black  women?  Period. 
Not  as  Southern  Black  women,  or  professional 
Black  women,  or  welfare  mothers,  or  household 
workers^  or  college  students  or  middle-class 
Black  women  or  poor  Black  women  or  light-  or 
dark-skinned ^Black  women  or  ^ay  or  straight 
Black  women.    We  were  able  to  do  what* white 
feminists  have  failed  to  dos    transcend  class 
lines  and  eradicate  labels.  25 


SWDBNT  ACTIVITI: 

•  .    .  . 

Read  "The  Woman  Vho  Chcmged'  the  South"  by  Wleanoip , 
Hotmee  Norton;,  which  appeared  in  Mb,m  July^  19??.  Then 
reaet:  to  *fee  diema&ion  <[ue&tume  that  foltmr  ^  ' 

In  19?lg  Fannie  Lou  Earner y  DemoovatUs  poHtiaal 
leader  and  orgam-mP  in  Mississippi,  deBom.'bed  why 
she  had  thrown  so  muoh  of  her  energies  into  potittas: 

We've  (the  Black  women)  had  a  special  pli,ght  fpr 
.350  years.    My  grandmother  had  it.^    My^  grandmother 
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was  a  slave.    She  died  in, 1960. .land  right  now 
I  work  for  i;he  liberation  of  all  people,  *cus 
when*  I  liberate  inyself  ,  I'm  liberating  all 
peopl^.  .you  know,  people  tells  you,  don't  talk 
poli^^ps,  but  the  air  you  breathe  is  polluted 
air.  It's  political  polluted  air.    The  air  you 
breathe  AS  politics.    So  .you  have  to  be  involved.  26 

Fannie  Lou  Smex^'s  in^lvment  in  politics  omm  fipm  a 
sej^&e  that  ob  a  wman  with  a  ^epedaZ  job"  ehe  was  now  able 
to  aokteve  her  politiaat  avne.    Not  that  this  ms  saSy. 
Bomt  one  of  SO  ahitdpen  in  a  shareorapp^  fmily»  she 

.worked  pioking  cotton  <md  aa  a  plantaHon  timek^er  mtil . 

'1962  when  ehe  tostjtep  30b  for  regist^^ng      vote.  In 
1963t  she  woe  ^ail^^md  eempety  beaten  for  attmpHng  • 
to  integrate  a  restaurant.    She  waa  under  constant  at-kusk 
became  of  her  cvoil  rights-  leaderships  her  hom-^was 
bombed  as  recently  as  1972,  "  ' 

In  the  spring  of  2977,  Pamie  Lou  Bcmer  died.  The 
following  eulogy  to  her  was  written  by  Eleanor  Norton^ 
head  of  the  Equ/OLt  Eif^lo^nent  Opportunity  Comiesion  in 
Washington^  DiC. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  is  dead.    When  I  first  met  her 
in  1963  in  Winona,  Mississippi,  as  a  law  student  < 
sent  to  fetch  her  from  jail,  I  Was  sure  she  would 
live  forever. 

As  it 'turns  out,  she  will.    She  belongs  to  a 
tradition  of  freedom- seeking  ^Atnerican  heroines  at  . 
the  side  of  Harriet  Txilanan,  Sojourner  Truth,  and 
Mary  iBethune  —  and  of  Jane  Addams,  Margar^  Sanger  , 
and  El^^nor  Roosevelt.    She  was  one  of  t^he  rao^t' in- 
spiring souls  to  emerge  from  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  196Q's.    No  on6  who  heard  her  can  doubt 
that,  as  a  speaker  with -^n  awe seme  combination  of 
focused  intelligence  ^^nd  .vision,  fehe  alone  was  in 
a  class  with  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
,    Fannie"  Lou  Hamer  liever  fully  exploited  her  re- 
markable .gifts.    She  shared  them,  but  she  shunned 
the  social^^and  econon|ic  mobili|:y  that  almost  in- 
evitably came  ^ith  civil  rights  fame.    She  died 
poor,  in  March'  of  thf's  year. 

Most  will  remember  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  1964  Democratic  Party  Conven- 
tion at  Atlantic;  City-,  where  she  electrififed  the 
nation  with  herr testimony  of  the  brutal  exciusioh 
of  blacks  from  the  Mississp.ppi  Demopratic  Party.  , 
The  reforms  that  have  since  introduced  minorities 
.and  women  into  the  party  structures  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  a liJce  derive  direct!^  from  the  urgent 
need  foir  change  that  she  communicated. 
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She  was  born  into  the  most  bitter  poverty  Ajnerica 
had  to  offer.    The  youngest  of  20  children,  a  child 
laborer  in  the  cotton  fields  from  the  age  of  six, 
a  sharecropper  for  18  years,  she  understood  het 
mission  in  the  movement  and  her  purpose  in  life. 
She  never  moved  away  from  the  Mississippi  soil,  but 
in  1962  she  left  the 'plantation  when  the  owner  gave 
her  the  choice  of  losing  her  home  and  livelihood  as 
a  sharecropper  or  withdrawing  her  voter  registration. 
"I  didn't  try  to  regisjter  for  you,"  she  told  him,* 
"I  tried  to  register  for  myself."    And  she  lef%.  . 
Thus  began  her  journey  into  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment where  she  helped  inspire  the* mood  and  action 
that  transformed  America  in  the  1960 's. 

She  liy^  to  see  some  of  the  changes  she  had 
worked  sq  hard  to  bring  about.    She  lived  to 
understand  that  the  value  she  had  placed  on  the 
right  to  vote  had  |iot  been  too  high.    Without  Fannie 
Lou  Hamerand  the  militant  nonviolent  freedom  move- 
ment of  the  1960* s,  the  developing  South  with  its 
Sunbelt  prosperity  would  have  lacked  fhe  racial 
<3limate  necessary  to  attract  capital  to  this  chronic 
cally  ianderdeveloped  region  of  the  country,  A 
tradition  of  white  terrorism  had  to  be  overcome  to 
produce  such  results.    Fannie  Lou  Hainer  —  defiant,  V, 
brave,  loving  —  led  the  way,  risking  all  she  had, 
herself.  ,  . 

With  only  six  years  of  schooling,  she  made  her 
own  way  to  universal  principles  of  brotherhood; 
yes,  and  of  sisterhood.  .» She  spoke  at  the  founding 
meeting  of  the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
in  1971,    She  addressed  the  convention  in  support 
of  the  nomination  of  Sissy  Farenthold  for  vice- 
president  at  the"  1972  Ifemocratic  Convention.  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  knew  the  meaning  of  female  suiKJrdination. 

But  this  profoundly  Black  woman  was  of  a  world 
broader  than  her  own  race  and  sex-.    She  reached  put 
to  the  miserably  poor  whites  in  her  native  Sunflower' 
County,  organizing  a  cooperative  farm  to  raise 
animals  and  vegetables.    Hunger^  it  turned  out,  was 
the  vital  bond  between  the  white  and  black ipoor. 
Last  year,  her  hometown  of  Ruleville  declared  a 
"Fannie  Lou  Hamer  Day."    She  lived  to  be  vindicated 
and  loved  by  these  Mississippi  whites  whose  hatred, 
she  had  overcome. 

I  regret  that  ^fter  the  I960' s  more  women  and 
girls  were  not  exposed  to  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  For 
she  had  a  singular  capacity  to  impart  courage  and 
to  chase  timidity.    She  was  a  mixture  of  strength, 
humor,  love,  and  determined  honesty.    She  did  n6t 
know  the  meaning  of  self-pity.     "I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  being  sick  and  tired,"'  she  would  often  say  to 
knowing  applause,  during  her  speeches.  27 
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DISCUSSION:  . 

Frm  what  ycu  now  krm}  about  Fannie .  Lou  Sarnvj,  diecates  the 
faator&  wMah  infUimced  her  politioat  imolvemeHt.  CCp&it 
Bights  tiovenmtti  Umen's  Maiuments  eeme  of  special  purpose 
as  a  Bladk  vmrnii  aor^iHorm  of  poor  in  South,  tradition  of 
wmen  tike  Sojourner  Truth  and  Barriet  Tubman, )  * 

Using  this  article  as  well  as  other  infomation  you  may 
hxoe  located,  discuss  w^s  FamCe  Lou  ffamr  brought  about 
chsmge,,    iRefoms  in  setmtion  process  of  political  parHesi 
'*sit^ins'*  in  restmtrantsi  voter  registration  work^  iff^ro6ed 
racial  climate  in  South  %Moh  attracted  business  to  region: 
support  ofwmm  candidates;  organisation  of  a^aperabim  to 
raise  food' for  poor,} 

'  What  are  sme  similarities  between  the  political  inv^l-OjS^ 
ment  of  Sojotdrnei*  Truth  and  Fannie  tcu  Bamer?  (Tr(weled, 
giving  drmatic  speeches;  altianoes-  with  womn 's  groups; 
concern  with  poor;  willingness  to  take  risks;  willingness 
to  shun  wealth,)    \  ,  • 

l/hat  wduld  i^e  nuzjor  differenbes  between  the  ways  Fannie 
Lou  Earner  cmd  Soi^ousmer  Truth  could  influence  charge? 
(Fannie  Lou  Bamer  could-^&te^and  tsark  within  the  politif^l 
structure,  CiM  Bights  Moimnent  inched  more  people  than 
^folitionist  ^bvment,  ) 


t 
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ECONOMIC  POWER 


>       Look  at  the  effect  of  momnrto  ah^^e^  on  womm'a  powsp  tff^^ 
^  work  in'  whatever  oaaupatiom  they  laanti 
■  .    "  mm  a  good  wage  in  what&i)^  woifit^h^y  do;  ^ 

-  hxoe  a  my  in  how  the  goods  they  pipoekiae  op  momy  they  earn 
ie  medi 

^  hiSive  theip  work  mUted.  ' 

■  ' .    #  -  : 

Identify: 

-  Bpherea  where  the  esmunt  and  c^tmt  of  tx>mn*8  ecxmamie 
^wm*  heme  not  ohangedi  ' 

*  spherea  where  wcmm  have  more  ea&rumia  pamr  than  previouety 


I- 
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■  ■■  Changes  .    '  /'* 

Jobs  Open  During  World  Warsi    In  considering  econoaiiq 
changes,  we  must  first  take  into  account  the  effect  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  on  the  status  of  women  in  the  wprk 
force.    With  the  outbreak  of  each  wc^ld  war,  the  male  labor 
force  was  r«Juced  and  the  sujjply  of  immigrant  labor  was  cut 
off.    This  resulted  in  changes  in  laboi;  policies,  opening 
new  opportunities  for  African-Americans.    During  the  world 
^ars,  industrial  jobs  were  open  to  @lack  ^^>men  for  the  first 
time.     (The  exception  was  the  ^obacjo  and  cannery  industries 
whiclx  had  employied  Black  and  Chinese-American  women  earlier.) 

An  example 'Of  this  change\fr<»n  service  jobs  to  work  in 
industry  is  spelled  out  by  Fjotenc^  Rice,  now  active  in 
tenant  and  consumer  orgahissi&g.    She  describes  the  Bronx 
"slave  market"  in  the  1530«S!    j"We  used  to  stand  there. and 
people  would  come  "and ^ive\3»Kany  kinds  of  work."    In  World 
War  II,  Florence  Rice  got  work  at  Wright  Aer/bnautical .  Her 
experiences  working  during  and  after  the  yfar  are  typical  of 
those  of  many  Black  won^. 

They  claim  that  people  can't  be  trained,  that 
you've  got  to  go  through  seven,  eight  weeks  of 
training,  when  during  the  war 'We  trailed  in  two 
.         weeks.    I  was  an  internal  grinder...!  think  I  was 
making  anywhere  from  eighty-five,  ninety-fi\?e 
dollars  a  week,  which  was  Utopia.    I  don't  think 
-I  belonged. to  the  union.    There  was  a  lot  of  Black 
people Hn  the  plant.    One  of  the  things,  there 
was  no  Black  personnel  that  I  can  remember.  Our 
heads  was  white. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  turned  out  in  the  , 
street'.    The  factory  didn't  close  at  that  time. 
The  f^tory  continued  on.    They  laid  ffs  off.  This 
is  no  more  than  I  think  mostly  all  of ^&  expected. 

After  the  war,  Florence  didn't  want- to  go  ba<^  to  domestic 
service  or  to  the  laundry.    Instead,  she  chose  the  garment 
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industry.    "At  that  time  in  the  Black  opsimi^iity  the  factory  * 

was  much  better  than  the  laundry #  like  the  laundry  was  better 

29 

than  domestic  work,"       Step  by  step^  Florence  Rice  took 
better  jobs  as  openings  for  Black  women  occurrM. 

This  increase  in  job  options  illustrates  a  major  change 
in  the  econo&ic  powef  of  Black  women.    After  the  vaa:,  more 
and  more  Black  women  f^imd  their  way  into  clerical  jobs. 

Along  with  service  jobs,  clerical  work  remains  the  principal 

4  30 
sphere  in  which  Africa-American  women  are  employed  today.  ; 

Because  of  non-discriminatpry  policies  in  employment  and  . 
affirmative  action  educational  opportunities ,  African-American 
women  have  finally  been  able  to  set  their  goals  beyond  .dcmesbic 
or  semi-skilled  factory  work.    And,  in  recent  years,  through 
the  pressure  of  liberation  movements  on  government  and  business 
a  further  breakdown  of  racial  and  sexual  barriers  has  i^gun. 

Alice  Walker ' s  Merigian  provides  ah  example  of  the 
effect  these  policies  have  had  on  Wmexi's  job  choices. 
Mermian  notices  how  young  Black  women  in  the  south  in  the 
late  1960's  were  "experimenting"  with  interesting  new  jobs: 

Black  women  wer^  always  imitating  Harriet  Tubman 
—  escaping  -^!become  something  unheard  of.  Out~ 
rageous.    Onefof  her  sister's  friends  had  become , 
somehow,  a  sergeant  in. the  atmy  and  knew  every- 
thing there  was  to  know  about  enemy  ins^tallations 
and  radio  equipment.'   A  couple  of  girls  her 
brothers  knew  had  gone  away  broke  and  come  back-, 
years  later,  as  a  doctor  and  a  schoolteacher. 
But  even  in  more  conventional  things,  black  women 
struck  out  for  the  unknown.    They  left  homp  scared, 
poor  black  girls  and  came  back  (some  of  them) 
successful  secretaries  and  typists  (this  had 
seemed  amazing  to  everyone,  that  there  would  be 
'firms  in  Atlanta  and  other  large  cities  that  would 
hire  black  secretaries) .31 


COMPARISOl?:-  Recall  ixmm  in  modem  Africa  who  mi^vate 
to  aitiee  for  work,    f/hm  they  return^  they  impreae 
everyone  mth  their  nmf  sHlle  artd  "city  i^s. " 
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In  an  interview,  Cicely  Tyson,  actress  (star  of  the 
movie  The  Autobiography  o£  Miss  Jane  Pittman)  ,  also  describes 
the  sens^  of  escape  to  new  work  she  experienced  when  she 
left  hex'  job  as  a  Red  Cross  secretary  to  begin  her  life  as" 
a  model. 

One  day,  completely  overwhelmed  by  her  tedious 
office  work,  she  pushed  herself  away  from  the 
desk  and  announced K    "I'm  sure  God  didn't  put  ' 
me  on  this  earth  -to  bang  on  a  typewriter I" 
After  quitting  her  job,  she  enrolled  in  a 
modeling  school  and  eventually  earned  $65  an 
hQur.    It  was  after  an  interview  with  a  fashion 
editor  for  E|y>ny  magazine  that  Cicely  Tyson 
was  ''discovered"  as  an  actress.       32  ^ 

Black  WcMnen  Join  Unions:    Another  change  occurred  when 
African-American  \iEQ)men  were  aible  to  participate  in  unions.' 

'At  first  African-Americans  we^e  totally  excluded  from 
the  labor  organizations  Which  had  become  a  vital  instrument 
for  change  by  the  193^ *s.    Until  1935,  most  lanions  were  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (hFh) .    3ut  since  the  AFL 
would  not  admit  all  workers,  laws  passed  by  the  Mew  Deal 
Congress  encouraged  the  growth  of  new  unions.    In  some  of 
these  unions,  like  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
(CIO),  African-Americans  found  a  vehicle  through  which  they 
cou¥ia  work  for  better  pay  and  economic  security. 

In  the  South  and  North,  women  join^  unions  for  the 
fii^st  time,  helping  elect,  females  to  positions  of  authority, 
and  challenging  jimcrow  attitudes  within  their  unions. 
Luanna  Cooper,  steward  in  a  local  tobacco  union  cc»nposed 
mostly  of  Black  women,  commented  about  the  recruiting  attempts 
of  a  competing  union:     "They're  trying  to  have  jimcrow  unions 
...They  wanted  me  to  join.    I» told  themj  *I  get  jimcrow  free. 
I  won't  pay  for  that.  I"^"^ 

(XM^MISOlfi    Othep  Third  Worl4  txmm  mtemd  lat^ 
at  tkia  time  as  well* 
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Ind^tfiTtries  which  mainly  eaploy  Black  and  other  Third 
World  wcken  (e.g.,  hospital  workers,  domestic  workers,  garment 
workers)  Jare  considered  among  the  most  exploitive  in  the 
country;  yet,  there  have  been  either  no  organizing  attempts 
in  these  industries  or  the  unions  there  have  been  led  by 
biased  men.  '  S  , 

eOM'ARJSON:   NotB  the  o^cmi&ivg  efforts  of  (Mnsse^ 
ArmruHm  \xm&n  -in  the  gcam^t  industry, 

* 

^fhe  film,  I  Am  SometKady,  by  Madeline  Anderson,  portrays  the 
prolonged  strike  in  1969  by  400  African-American  workers  of  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  College,  most  ofi-  whom  were  wjinen.  The 
women  wanted  the  right  to  form  a  union  and  obtain  decent 
working  condition^  and  equal  pay.    As  one  w(Mnan  ^±d: 
"Hospital  workers  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  ^ick  and  tired*** 
With  the  hospital  administration  and  govemo^of  the  state 
firmly  against  them,  the  striking  hospital  workers •plight 
became  a  national  issue.    Major  civil  rights  leadei;s  (Coretta 
King  was  filmed  addressing  the  strikers) ,  students  and 
the  local  community  marched  in  their  support.    Wanning  their 
demands  after  a  lOQ-day  strike,  the  strikjfers,  through  the 
film' s  narrator,  talked  about  the  effect  /of  their  united 

effort:  ' 

'  '    '  ■  '        /         ■      '■  " 

We  proved  to  everyone*  that  we  'icould  stand  and 

fight  together.    We  learned  uzjity  through  power. 

We  learned  that  if  you  were  ready  to  fight  for 

yoarself,  people  will  fight  w^th  you.  34 

DISCUSSION: 

>Di8du8e  the  InfLumae  of  the  Cit>il  ffCght'a  Movement  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  women,  during  the  sticks,  ''f^e 
^  learned  unity  through  power. "  Would  \bhe  women  have  gone 

on  etHke  if  the  aivit  rights  olwtate\of  the  times  had 
not  been  a  6peality? 
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It  has  been  difficult  for  women  to  get  involved  in  union 
leadership  to  the' same  degree  as  men.    Florence  Rice  speaks 

to  the  problem :  ' 

Woirking  vot&exi  ao  not  have  the  time  to  organize. 
V  They  can*  t  allow  th^iselves  to  get  involved  in 

discussions,    isecause  their  first  duty  is  to 
their  families— rand  so  therefore  it  gave  them 
little  time.        35  «r 

Dedicated  African- American  women  are  making  inrbads  i"n 
fields  ignored  by  organized  labor,  like  domestic  work. 
Carolyn  Reed,  a  domestic  worker  who  organizes  for  the  Hous^ 
hold  Technicians  df  America,  describes  how  she  goes  after 
new  redruits.    Given-the  isolating^nature  of  domestic  work, 
an  organizer's  task  is  difficult.    As  one  technique.  Reed 
slip's  past  the  doormen  of  elegant  apartymeiit  buildings  in 
Neiw  York;  .  *  • 

"The  first  rule  of  thumb  is  to  ^et  friendly  with 
'  the  doorman....     If  you've  got  a  real  dumb  doorman, 
you  just  walk  right  in.'*        36  * 

She  freqiaently  buttonholes  Black  women  at  bus  stops  or.  in 
th^  ^f ancy  food  shops  of  the  East  s:ide.     "you  can  pick  them  . 
out.  because  you  know  that  they're  not  shopping  to  have  tea 
by  themselves. "^^  ^^eed.'s  union  work  also  takes  her  to  the 

^f ices  'of  ^ew  York  State  se^ators  tq  pressure  them  to  pass 
bil^s.  '  Her  union  involvement  is  a  strong  example  of  Black 
women's  willingness  to  confront  the  system  in  order  to 
achieve  economic  parity. 

Black  Professional  Women  Increase  in  Nimibers;  Since 
African-American  men  were  denied  the  opportunity,  to  teach, 
or  to  enter  most  professions-,  families  were  sometimes  more 
willing  to  help  support  their  daughters  through  a  university 
education  than,  the itf  sons.        African-American  women  were 

,able  to  enter  teaching  and  social  work;  both  professions 
opened  up  to,  Black  women  in  the  1930's.     Unfprtunately , 
teaching  and  social  work  became  stereotyped  fields  of  work 
for  Black  professional  women,  and  for  other  wonien  as  well. 
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In  Reena/  PauXe  Marshall  writes  of  a  reunion  she  has 
vith  an  old  friend,  Reena.    Reena  was  an  energetic  journalism 


mi^o: 


or  in  the  1960 's  who  turned  to  social  work  when  she  could 
^  not  find  a  job  on  a' newspaper. 

•*My  parents  suffered..*..    My  mother  —  well,  you, know 
her.    in  one  breath  she  would  try  to  comfort  me 
*  by  cursing  ^ems     » But  God  blind  them'"  -  and 
Reena  *s  voice  captured  her  mpther's  agg£-essive 
accent  -  " » if  you  had  come  looking  for  a  job 
mopping  down  their  floors  they  would  o'  hired 
you,  the  brutes*  ....  And  in  the  next  breath  she 
would  curse  me, -'Journal  ism  1    Journalism  I  Whoever 
heard  of  colored  people  taking  up  journalism? 
You  m&st  feel  you 's  white  or  sos^thing  so.  THe 
people  is  right  to  chuCk  you  out  their  of  f.ice% . .    "*  3 

•    In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  n\imbers  of  African-Americans  obtaining  higher  e'ducation. 
One  can  ^t^ribute  this  partly  to  the  pressure"' th^  liberatidn' 
movements  put  on  colleges  to  admi.t  Third  World  people.  One 
report'  shows  that  in  1960,  135, 000 ^Blacks  were  in  college; 

^  "  4fl  f 

in  1976,  *he  number  was  748,000'  r-  up  454%.  African- 
American  women  have  been  making  inroads  into  managerial 
ppsitioias  in  business, ^  lawy  communications,  government  <^nd 
medicine. 
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Continuities 

\  '  \  \ 

"  I  _  .  ■  •  .  .  '  •  . 

Job , Discrimination  Continues  t    There  are  many  dis- 
couraging continuities  in  the  nature  of  African -American 

m 

women's  economic  options.    New  job  options  Or  not,  African-  ' 
American  women  are  stiM  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder 
in  terras  of  wages  and  ^^mployment.    Most  African-America'n 
women  cannot  choose  to  not  work.    Women incomes  keep  many 
Black  families  out  6 f  poverty.    Many  middle-class  Black 
women  are  also  compelled  to  w>j;k  since  their  incomes  often 
help  retain  their  middle-class  economic  status. 

Some  people  believe  that  Black  women  have  an  advantage  ^ 
over  Black  men  becsiuse  Caucasians  do  not  discrimdnate  against 
the  women  as 'much  as  the  men.    Unemployment  sta|;istics  in 

this  country  have  consistently  disproved  that  beslief .  (For 

'  41  ' 

'example,  in  1969,  unemployment  rates  were  as  follows:         ^  . 

White  men  1.9% 

.  Black  men  3.7% 

White  ^m'en  3.4% 

.        Black  women  6.0%  W 

Studies  made  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Copffiissiofi 
(EEOC)  showed  that  a  significant  number  of  lafge  companies, 

which  tend  to  pay  good  wages,  had  much  tighter  restrictions 

'  42  - 

against  hiring  Black  women  than  Black  men.        This  means 

that  lo^~ income  women  are  heavily  concentrated  in  jtow-paying 
laborer  and  service  worker  categories.     The  situatibjj  is 
also  dismal  when  "white  collar"  jobs  are  considered.  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  that  38%  of  Black  women  wprk  in  these 
jobs  in  comparison  with  23%  of  Black  men.    Yet,  it  has  b^gn 
pointed  out  that  these  "white  collar"  jobs  tend  to  be  lower- 
paying  and  m^re, menial  than  "blue  collar"  jobs. 

The  following  figures  for  median  yearly  wages  for  full- 
time  work  done  in^l972  are  revealing  of  racial  and  sexual 

43  . 

discrimination: 

411 
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-        White  males  $11,000 
Black  males  $  9,200 

White  females         $  6,100 
^  Black  females         §  5,200 

Because       the  gjpnder'  s1;er^otyping  of  jobs ,  Black  wcsnen  „ 

Vith  one  to  three  years  of  college  earn  less  than  Black  men 

with  one  to  three  years  of  high  school,  and  less  than  white 

men  with  an  eighth  grade  education*    In^  addition,  because  of 

racial  discrimination  in  jobs.,  African^^iVmerican  w6men  ^o  not 

fare  well  when  compared  with  white  v^>roen.    The  chart 

below  shows  growth  aiid  improvement  for  Black  women  in  job 

opportunities  in  professional  and- skilled  categories;  it  also 

shows  a  persistent  gap  between  the  labor  distributions  of 

white  women  and  Black  women  in  this  country  in .  prof  essional/ 

44 

technical  and  clerical  occupations. 


'Percent  Distribution  pf  ESj>lpyment  by  Occupation  arfd  Sex  * 

1966  * 

1970 

( 

Black    *  White  c 
Wc»aen  Women 

,Black 
Women 

White 
W<^e|i 

'Total  ESaployment  * 

100  100 

100  , 

100 

'  Professional  and 

Technical  Occupations 

8.4  13.7 

\ 

19 

Clerical  Occupations 

;    a3.8  42.3 

^44 

Black  Professional  Women  Face*^  Disgrimination;    While  we 

earlier  noted  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Black  women  in  the 

professions,  data  collected  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  in' 

1973  show  that  most  Black  professional  women  were  employed  in 

service-oriented  fields  such  as  nursing  afid  related  healtji 

fields.     They  are  grossly  underrepresented  in  architecture, 

computer  science,  engineering,  medicine,  and  the  physical 
45 

sciences. 
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COMPARISON;  ^  Tkie  siiMztion  is  Bimitax'  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  'the  Ixmen  in  the  United  States.  '  * 


Those  wcHnen  who ^ have  jobs  in  what  were  traditionally 
considered  %o  be  men's  fields  have  struggled  to  ''prove"  them- 
selves,  producing  far  beyond  what  the  work  itself  required. 
For  example,  Patricia  Mpore,  a.general  agent  for  an  insurance 
company,  conmtent^:  '  I 

I, have  never  sold  any thinig  before  in  my  life, 
and  when  I  first  started  (with  the  cmpany)  I 
was  so  afraid  to  fail  that  I  think  I  overdid. 
.  I  sold  one  million  dollars'  \^rth  ef  insurance 

■  in  my  first  six  months  of  work.. .Yet,  it's  hard 
for  men  that  I'm  a  competitor.    It  hurts  their 
pride ^ .. ScHQ^times  I  get  questions  like,  what 
does  your  husband  say  about  you  making  all  - 
that  money?       46'  -  '  '  . 

Another  African~Ameri.can  woman  discussed  t|ie  need  to  exhibit 
igreat  patience,  "since  you  will  advance  more  slowly."  She 
saysi     '  ' 

Above  all,  you  must  reriiain  foninine  and[  not- 
appear  threatened.    I  have  fctund  that  Black 
women  share  these  dicta  with  white  women. 
However r  Black  w(^en  have  an  extra  st^p  in 
the  syllogism  which  white  women  do  not  have, 
that  is  that  they  must  also  be  better  than  . 
white  women.       47  .  , 

s  •  .  ■ 

^lack  professional  women  also  face  the  problem  of  a  lack 
of  role  models, of  w;mien  who  have  survived  in  a  predominantly 
male  work  enviroriment.    Feelings  of  loneliness  and  ist>lation 
can  occur.    An  administrator  in  a  top  l^vel  university  de- 
scribes  her  situation: 

' . , , I  never  come  in  contact  with  another  Black 
woman  professor  or  administrator  in  my  day-to- 
day activities.     This  seems  to  be  typical  for 
most  of  the  Black  women  in  similar  positions, 
There  is  no  one  on  whom  a  Black  woman  can  model 
herself.     It  takes  a  great  deal  of  psychological 
strength  "just  to  get  through  the  day,"  the  end- 
less lunches,^  the  meetings  in  which  one  is^ 
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always  "different. '*    T^e  feeling  is  much  like 
the  exhaijstion  a  foreigner  speaking  in  an 
alien  tongue  feels' at  the  end  of  the  day.  48 

DISCUSSION: 

'  Bave  students  dssoribe  times  when  they  1iat>e  felt  they 
,     mpe  in  the  'W,nority"  ^^  a  sittmtion  and  mve  etspeoted 
to  perform  in  a  more,  outstanding  fashion  than  would 
•  ordinarily  have  been  the  ease, 

:      :  '  » 

Low- Income  Black  Women ;    On  all  counts/ poor  Black -women 
are  on  the  lowest  rund  of  the 'economic  ladder,  /, 

•  ■  ■  * 

COMP/UHBON:    In  i^hB  United  States,  Third  World  wam&n 

axse  overrepteeented  in  low  status,  low-payptg  Jobs, 

in  imemployment  lines,  among  those  living  below  » 

poverty  level,  and  aimng'  tiwse  heading  families  as 

single  wcmen^  .  * 

4 

As  a  result  of  the  piressure  of  the  liberation  movements,  the 
governmentrdid  become  more  concerned  about  the  poor ,  creating 
intervention  programs  such  as  the  War  on  Poverty.  Yet, 
there  remains  a  group ' caught  in  the  poverty  cycle.    Of .this 
group  no  one  is  trapped  more  than  the  5'hird  World  woman 
who  is  a  single  parent.  ,  . 

*  ,      •  ' 

DISCISSION:  \  ..^ 

~  Why  ts'  poverty  a  "cycle"  for  poor  single  women  with 
cHldr^ 


Because  her  options  are  so  limited,  a  poor  woman  with 
children  ^taj^  have  to  become  dependent  on  the  welfare  system, 
This  system  usually  offers  certain  types*"Of  a^id  on  the  con- 
dition that  males  ai^  proven  to  bfe  absent  from  the  home. 
Welfare  money  itself  IS^arely  keeps  a*  f  anfily  at  subsistence 
level.     Figures  released  in  1973  show  that  in  families 

headed  by  women,  ntost  work  and  are  not  totally  dependent 
49 

on  welfare.        The  reality  for  poor  Black  women  is  that 


T  ' 
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they  have  a  "significant  amount  of  family  responsibility 
and  need  for  income  but  have  a  lower  income  than  the  Black 
male  or  white  female,"        In  recent  years,  tl:>e  growth  of 
the  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  composed  mainly  of  Third 
World  women  on  welfare,  is  a  sign  of  the  growing  desire  of 
low-income  people  to  confront  and  change  the  nature  of  the 
welfare  system.-  » 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY:  * 

^  ,  ■        ,    ■  , 

^  After  reading  this  article ^  wHch  appeared  in  W&neH  in  J  9? 5, 

^  react  to  the  diacuaaion  questions  which  follow  it. 

Some  Thoughts  About  My  Life 
.:   and  the  Cost  of  i;,iving 

'  ^  by  noselle  Williams 

,    ■  ■  ■< 

■  I  grew  up  in  Wellingtoh.    Two  brothers,  two 

sisters*  the  fami,ly  was  real  close  together.  I 
had  a  nice  childhood^  did  nice  in  school.     1  did 
a  lot  of  drawing  in  school.    Wellington  is  a  little 
.small  town,  dff  to  itseM,    A  neat  little  place., 
*   close  knit.  .  Jlverybddy  knows  evbrybody  in  Welling,tbn. 
We  nfioved  into  the  city,  Baltimore,  when  J  was 
1^.     I  quit  school  for  a  while  and  went  to  work  in 
'  •fi'this  sign  shop.    We  did  everything,  silkscreeh, 

displays,  printed  cards.    Then. me  and  this  man,  we 
^  •  opehed  our  own  sign  shop.    We  did  OK,  but  I  got 

"  borec^  y6u  kndw.    I  was  young,  wanted  to  go  on  to 

more  adventures .    Xnd  I  wanted  'to  go  into  the  sei;- 
vice,  wanted  that  iaore  than  any^ing.  else  in  the 
world.     Prom ^S^dergarten  to  twelfth  grade,  all  I  - 
■  <  '  -        wanted  to  do  was  go  in«the  service.    Must  have 

been  something  .'about  those  uniforms  that  fascipated  • 
^'    me.     I'd  go  now  but  I've" got  n5y  kids,  so  I  guess 
I'm  stuck.     Got  to  pick  another- career.  Aside 
from  goihg/in  the  service,  what  I'd  really  like 
to  do  is  go  to* school  for  art.     I  would  really  . 
love  to  do  ,that,  ,  ^ 

I  was  19  when  I  got  married,     I  was  working  at 
the  Hot  Shoppe  as  a  salad  girl,  but  then  I,  got 
pregnant,  had  my  son,  and  then       other  son*  I 
^  , was  home  all  during  this  time.     Things  were  kind 

of  rough,  things  really  were.     So  then  I  went 
back. to  work.     I  got  a  job  at  a  chicken  house  and 
worked  there  about  two  years.    That  was  bad  on  my 
health.     It  was  always  cold,  always  cold  and'wet. 
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»■   ■         ,    J  ■ 

I*ve  only  got  one  lung  now,  had  to  have  the  other 
one  taken  but.    You  had  to  wear  boots  and  heavy  , 
clothes.    We'd  cut  the  ch4cken  into  parts.  You 
had  a. steel  ^love  on  one  hand  and  a  big  kniJe  in 
the  other  hand.    People  were'  always  cutting  tliem- 
selvss;  it  was  real  dangerous.    And  bad  on  your 
health,  • 

It  was  all  BlirtSk  workers,  and  I  was  the  fir^t 
woman  who  ever  worked  there.    When  I  left,  there 
were  seven  women.    There^was  a  union,  but  they 
didn't  do  anything.    The  women  got  paid  less  th^ 
the  men.    Btit,you  didn't  say  anything  or  cause 
trouble  or  you  got  fired.    Like  me,  most  people 
didn't  stay  long.    You  just  found  "another  job. 

Then  I  did  stock  at  the  Heoht  Co.  for  a  little 
while,  till  1  got  a  job  at  1U>M  as*a  machine 
operator.    That  was  a  jjretty  nice  job,  except  it 
didn't  pay  anything.    Plus  it  was  too  dangexfous 
for  the  money.    You  could  get  your  hands  or  your 
clothes  caught  in  the  machine.    One  girl  got  her  < 
hair  caught.    I  worked  there  off  and  on  abouts*^ 
three  years.    After  my  mother  passed  away  I  had^ 
to  stop  becaupe  there  was  no  one  to  watch  the 
kids.     I  wanted  to  be  home  with  my  kids. 

But  I  found  I  didn't  like  being  home.^  ^y 
husband  was  working r.  but  he  wasn't  the  kind  of 
man  that  wanted  a  home.    He  was  spending  all  the, 
money  on  the  street.    Under  thos^  conditions  we 
just  couldn't  make  it."'  1  felt  lilce*  if  I'm 
going  to  do  bad,  I'll  do  bad  on  my -own.  You' 
..don't  need  nobody  to  help  you^do  had. 

So  we  split  up.    Ify  niece  cetme  and  too|c  care  of 
my  sons  and«  I  went  back  to  work  at  AXSM.    The  men 
'Imade  more  money  there  than  the  women .    The  wc»nen 
made  hardly  anything,  and  after  a  while  I  just 
couldn't  see  working  all  those  hour#  for  that 
littj.e  bit  of  money,  so  I  wenjt  down  to  Social  * 
Services.    I  didn't  want  to  go  on  welfare,  but 
I  couldn't  find  a  job  that  paid  anything.    I  was 
living  in  the  projects  then,  and  if  I  got  a  j^b 
that  paid  anything,  they'd  go  up  on  ray  rent,  so 
it's  no  use*    Anyway,  welfare  beats  a  blank.  I 
mean,  while  I'm  not  working,  till  I  get  on  my 
feet,  it's  better  than  nothing. 

The  cost  ^ot  living  really  affects  me.  Social 
Services  qply. gives  you  enough  to  survive  on. 
I'm  getting  $226.     That's  for  four  of  us,  my 
two  sons,  my  niece  and  me.    Two  of  them  are  in 
junior  high  and  one  is  in  elementary.  It's 
really  hard .... 

On  the  money  welfare  gives  you,  they  expect  you 
to. go  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  places  like  that 
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to  get  Rothes  for  your  kids.    That's  all  right 
wheji  they're  littie,  I  guess,  but  when  they're 
big,  especially  teenagers,  they  don't  want  hand- 
ine-downs  all  the  time.    They  want  some  new  things, 
latest  styles,  like  the-  other  kids  have. 

Everybody  I  know  who's  working  have  older  kids, 
who' watch  the  younger  ones,  because  there's  no 
day-care  center  around  here.    Sometimes  you  can 
find  someone  in  the  neighborhood  to  watch  your 
kids,  but  it's  not  easy.  .  ' 

My  father  worked  at  Sparrows  Point,  at  the 
steel  mill,  aiKl  m¥*nK>ther  did  day  work,  cleaning 
people's  houses.    While  «he  was  working  my  older 
brothers  and  sisters  watched  roe,    I  didn't  want 
my  mother  to  work.    I  knew  when  l^rew  up,  1 
wouldn't  do  day  work.    I  didn't  like  it  then  and 
I  don't "like  it  now.    I  know  a  lot  of  older  women  , 
who  do  day  work,  but  no  younger  ones.    They  don't 
like  it  either.    I  don't  want  to  stay  home  and 
clean.^my  own  house  much  less  go4^clean  somebody 
else'&i    I  don't  like  it  ^t  all.    In  fact  I'm 
againstfeit.    I  don't  know,  I  guess  it's  a  matter 
of  opinion  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  but  I  don't 
think. anybody  doe^  it  because  theyv^ike  it.  They 
, just' do  it  because  it's  the  only  way  to  bring  in 
the  extra/money,  because  you  don't  have  to  report 
it*.    I  c^ldn't,  do  it.    The  lady  would  fire  me.  It 
seems  like  slavery  ot  something.    And  you  have  your 
work  cujt  ouffor  you.    That  day  work  i?  hard  work. 
You  pulT some -sweat  into  iS|iat  work.    But  if  you're 
.cleaningNip  buildings  at  night,  scanething  like 
that ,/ you ^on ' t  h^ve  somebody  standing  over  you. 
You  dan  tate  your  time,'  >  . 

rn  seem  to  4iave  so  puch* freedom.    Just  wherever 
hang  their  hat,  they  don't  have  tO  worry  about 
•ani^thing.    But  I  like  it  being  a  mothel:.    ?  enjoy, 
my/kids,  I  really  do.    They  get  on  your  nerves, 
like  everything  else,  but  they  make  the  house 
'lively,         have  a  nice  little  household  now. 
If  I  didn't  have  the  kids  how,  I-'d  be  in  the 
service,     I  want  to  travel.    There's  no  Way  I 
•could  travel  except  going  in  the  service,  unless 
I  really  make  that  money.    I  just  don't  have  the 
money.    My  kids  and  I  take  small  vacations,  real  ,. 
small.    Cook  outs,  going  ta  the  woods.    No  hotels, 
jnotels,  nothing  like  that,  but  we  have  a  good 
time.  ^ 

I've  always  lik'ed  to  work  on  cars,  but  I.  never 
knew  much  about  it.    Especially  when  I  got  one  of 
my  own,  I  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  for  it-.  Those 
garages  really  take  advantage  of  women,  I  guess 
men  too,  but  mostly  women^  because  we  usually 
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don*t  know  that  much  about  the  car.    So  I  decided 
to  go  to  school  for  it,  to  learn  how  to  fix  cars. 
The  program  I  was  in.  Manpower,  didn't  really  teach 
you  that  much.  I  was  there  for  six  months  and  can't 
really  say  I'm  a  mechanic.    The  instructors  were  . 
too  busy  for  the  students,  trying  to  make  money  for 
themselves.    I  could  be  a  mechanic's  helper.    X  got 
a  iob  at  a  service  station  when  I  got  out  of  there. 
Had  the  job  a  nK>nth  when  I  slipped  on  some  oil , 
broke  a  couple  of  ribs  and  had  to  stop  working. 
That's  why  I*m  on  welfare  now,  waiting  for  my 
health  to  clear  up  so  I  can  work .  ^ 

I  don't  think  auto  mechanics  is  really  a  man's 
job.    Women  have  always  been  interested  in  it, 
they  just. didn't  come  forward.    You  get  a  lot  of 
shit  about  it  from  the  men.    You  get  it  on  the 
street  when  they  see  you  with  the  hood  of  the  car 
up.    Here  th^y  come  running,  *Cdn  I  help  you?" 
They  don't  know  smy thing  about  cars^  but  they're 
going  to  help  you.    I  teH-^them  I  can  do  it  myself . 

I  don't  get  along  too  much  with  the  middle 
class.    A  lot  of  th&fn  have  a  tendency  to  look  down 
on  you.    EspeciaAy  with  me  being  an^uto  mechanic. 
They  don't  approve  of  that.    In  the  hospital  I 
told  some  of ^ them  I  was  a  mechanic.     'A  what? 
Why  would want  to  do  a  man's  job? ^  they'd 
say.    I'd  say,  "Why  do  you  think  it's  a  man's 
j^ob?"    "Oh,  it's  too  hard*"  they'd  say.    If  I 
had  to  say  I  was  in  a  class,  I'd  sa^^workihg 
class,  but  i  don't' think  about  it ^jps^h.    I  don't  < 
know  anybody  that  talks  about  it.  51 


DISCUSSION:      "        -  '  • 

Roselte  wanted  a  career  in  the  armed  foTaea,    Wnai  were 
seme"  of  the  influemee  on  her  wHph  prevented  this? 
(ikcppied  at  19,  had  children) 

.       '    t  [  ■ 

List  the  ^•ktnds  of  goba  Roaelle  ooutd  get,"  List  the 
reaaorw  wT^  she  left 'her  joba^ 

)^elfare  e%m  be  aeen  as  a  aontimiation  of  the  eoonomia 
nomvleasneea  of  Blaok  women.    Why  did  Foaetle  go  on 
welfare?    (Job's  paid  too  little i  women  paid  lesa  thm 
men;  lived  in  goverrment  housing  and  would  have  to 
leave  if  she  got  a  good  jobs  got  ill;  had  children  to 
support) 


Identify  the  times  Eoselle  was  discriminated  against 
because  she  is  a  femals.    (At  chicken  house  and  in  union 
th&re;  at  work  at  ADM,  by  people  against  her  becoming  , 
an  auto  mechanic)  / 
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Matriarchy  Myth;    Black  women  have  long  had  to  deal 
with  the  widespread  existence  of  stereotypes  about  their 
social  and  psychological  char£icteristics.    A  recent  stereo- 
type is  that  of  the  "en^asculating"  matriarch.     In  March, 
1965,  the  federal  government  issued  the  Moynihan  Report 
(The  Negro  Family;  The  Case  for  National  Adtion) .  Essen- 
tially, this  report  communicated  the  myth  that  the  Black 
family  was  an  aberrant  version  of  the  white  middle  class 
model  beoause  women  "dminated"  the  family.    Black  wc^en 
were  therefore  responsible  for  the  supposed  lack  of  advance- 
ment of  the  Black  race.    Although  the  matriarchy  thesis  has 
become  unpopular,  and  few  "contemporary  researchers  give  it 
credence,  the  fact  remains  that  the  impact  on  lx>t^  whites 
and  Blacks  of  this  stereotype  has-  been  great  and  remains  an  ^ 
ob&tacle  to  the  power  of  Black  women.    It  is  interesting 
that  the  Moynihan  theory  was  projected  by  the  government  at  > 
the  time  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  the  south  was  giving 
way  to  the  rising  Black,  Power  sentiment  in  the  cities.  This 
timing  is  seen  by  some  as  an  insidious  way  to*  try  to  conv'ince 
African-Americans  that  the  iroot  cause  of  their  social,  eco- 

«  .  t' 

•  ** 

nomic  and  political  problems  lay  within  themselves.     It  was 

52 

also  a  way  to  divide  the  sexes. 

African-American  women  have  been  united  in^  their  effort 
to  confiront  this  stereotype  of  the  matriarch.     They  cijrrently 
argue  *that;  '*  *■  ' 

1.  A  matriarchy  is  defined  as  a  system  of  social 
organization  in  which  descent  and  inheritance 

^    are  traced  through  the  female  line.     In  Black 
.  families  in  the  United  States,  descent  and  in- 
heritance are  not  passed  on  through  the  female 
line.  53 

2.  Only  25%  of  Black  families  are  headed  by  women; 
most  Black  families  are  two-parent  families. 
Ninety  percent  of  Black  families  with  incomes 

'    ^  over  .$10,000  are  headed  by  males.  54 

-3 .-The  matriarchy  myth  misreads  history.    When  sWe 
Black  men  were  denied  jobs  and  Black  women  moved 
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to  fill  the. gap;  they  still  earned  less  than 
anyone  else  and  certainly  did  not  necessarily 
become  the  decision-makers  in  the  family.  As 
Aile^n  Hernandez  has  noted ,  to  the  dominant 
community  "the  sight  of  yjomen  earning  money 
seemed  'matriarchal'  no  matter  hpw  terrible 
the  hardship."  55 

4.  Because  of  their  African  heritage  and  the  ex- 
periences of  slavery,  most  African-American 
women  and  men  tend  to  haVe  more  flexible  roles 
in  the  family  than  many  whites.    This,  too,  was 
seen  as  "unnatural"  by  the  majority  culture.  56 

(  Economically,  the  matriarchy  mytfi  has  created  probl^s. 
The  fear  of  being  labelled  "dominant"  or  "aggressive"  has 
kept  some  women  from  seeking  higher  positions.  The  myth  has 
kept  some  . employers  from  hiring  a  Srack  wcMaari  over  a  Black 
man,  and  has  meant  that  in  government  job  training  programs, 
strong  preference  has,  been  given  to  males,  with  most  females 
being  prevented  from  participation.  .  ' 


COMPARISON:    In  Africa  during  eolonialim^  Europeans 
trained  men  and  net  women  for  Jobs  ^  the  new  teah' 
notogy, • 
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£>ERSONAL  |>OWER 


If 


Foaim  Queations: 


J 


In  looking  at  eonHmities  and  ahemges  in  the  personal  pomer 
of  modem  Black  womm^  notice  if  they  ham  ^ore  control  over: 

-  the  uee  of  their  hodiess. 

-  whether  or  not  to  have  dhildren; 

• 

"  /ukom  they  marry  I 

-  miatr^tment  in  marriage ^ 

-  divorce; 

-  where  to  live;  . 

-  people  to  whom  they  relate;  '    '    '  . 

-  how  society  views  the  changes  in  their  li^es. 


In  whit  ways  do^mmen  have  more  power  than  previously? 
In  what  ways'  do  wcmen  haoS  l^ss  power  than  previously? 
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TEACHER 'S0OTE:    If  you,  find  pca^ts  of  this  seoHon 
'   difficult  to  dieoua^,  ignore  a^thing  you  feet  un^ 
cmfortahle  iHth  and  instead  use  the  read^nQS  or  , 
articles  to  relay  oompaxkibli  information  on  p&r^ 
aonal  power.    Toni  Cade's  anthology^  The  Blank 
Woman^  has  many  articles  and  first-person  founts 
on  this  subgect*  . 

It  would  also  he  impoptant  to  find  artieUs  by  ■ 
mm  that  refleot^their  point  of  view  regarding:  the%r 
own  changes  in  power  as  well  as  wmmls  chaises. 
Vstudents  should  keep  in  mind  that  at  this  point  vn 
Ustory,  rmU/ female  tensions  about  roles  wp&  pre^ 
valent  in  every  culture.    Students  might  distmss 
their  feelings  about  the  ptpact  of  the  women's 
mvement  on  the  relationships  of  mm  <md  women  . 
they  know.  .         -  ,        '  ' 


'  ^  New  Images  of  Self;    There  ar^  definite  changes  ijfi  the 
way  many  Black  women  viq^  themselves  today.    They  have  aaore 
self-confidence  and  assertiveness  than  they  did  during  the 
slavery  and  jimcrow  years?  they  are  more  aware  of  the  value 
of  Bla<?k  women  as  competent  workers,  creative  professionals, 
sup.PQrte*s  of  their  famili>ss,  and  fighters  against  the 
oppression  ^  Third  World  group%. 

'  on  one  level,  Aretha  Franklin  reflects  such  personal 
change  when  she.  talks  about' herself  in  an  Eb^  Magazine 
interview.    She  used  to  be  terribly  shy  and  unable  to  relate 
to  many  peopl^^  she  felt  she  needed  to^  look  more  glamorous 
and. thus  "came  off  looking  very  starched,  acting  very 
starched:"    Aretha  talked  about  a  "brand  new  me"  who  • 
"walked  tall"  and  was  proud  of  herself  just  the  way  she 
was.    Why  the  change?    One  big  influence  on  her  was  the  new 
feeling  of  Black  pride: 


Well,  I  believe  that  the  B^Lack  Revolution 
certainly  forced  me  and  all  Black  people, 
to  take  a  second  look  at  ourselves.  It 
wasn't  that  we  were  all'  that  ashamed  of 
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\  ourselves,  we  merely  started  appreciating  * 
our  natural  selves. .. sort  of,  you  know, 
falling  in  love  with  ourselves  just  as  we 
are.    We  found  that  we  had  far  more  to  be 
.  proud  of.    57  '  •  *'  ' 

After  ye^rs  of  oppression,  females  are  consciously  seeking 
respect  from  everyone  involved  in  their  lives:  friends, 
husbands,  employers,  children,  and  parents.  J 

The  "Black  is  beautiful"  orientation  which  emanated 
from  the  Black  Power •Movement  and  from  closer  contacts  with 
Africa  has  also  encouraged  women  to  define  themselves  in 
-ways  more  physically  compatiblfe  with  their  African  heritage. 
Sarah  in  "Silent  Voices:    The  Southern . Negro  Woman  Today"  talks 
about'  how  she  confronted  the  ideals  of  white  4Deauty  and  re- 
evaluated  her  'own  beauty  in  terms  of  more  meaningful  stahd- 
ards.  *  "  .  * 

.  I  spent  three  years  hatin*  white  women  so  much 
it  nearly  made  me  crazy.     It  came  from  discover*- 
ing  how  the  whole  world  had  this-white  idea  of 
beauty.*    See,  the -western  world  concept  of 
beauty.  Is  your  kind  of  beauty,  not  mine.  ..the 
ads  and  all  that —  they  still  think  in  terms 
of  narrow  hoses  and  light  skin  and  straight 
hair. . .And 'I  mean,  I  just  hated  that  so  much 
that  for  three  years  I  wouldn»t  speak  to  a^ 
.  white  woman.    And  thin  I  realized  what  I  was 

doing  to  myself.     I  was  losing  my.  self-respect 

,    and  even'  losing  my  looks.     I  finally  had  to'" 
work.myself  out  of  it.     I  had  to  find  a  new 
sens^of  my  own  dignity,  and 'what  I  really 
had  to  do  was  start  seeing  all  over  again,  in 
a  new  way.     That's  one  thing  Neg?roes  are  try- 
,    .     ing  to  do  now  —  to  see  differently.  That's 

'    hard!     58  .« 

Adeie  and  Cenan  in  "Ebony  Minds,  Black  Voices"  discuss  their 
c"5ianging  self-images. 

^dele:  Cenan,  said  something  before  about  the  natural 
'   *  being. In  effect  a  way  to  pull  your  mind  into 
your  own  color , 'into -your  own  being.     I  got 
mine  years  ago  when  few  naturals  were  around 
and  I  went  through  sbme  changes. . .And  though 
'  it's  a  fad  now,  it's  still  identified  v^ith      .  • 

Black  nationalism.  , 

•  'v  ' 
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Cenan:  vv.  And  it's  telling  white  people  that  we're 
not  going  to  allow  them  to  tell  us  what  they 
want  — r  hair  cut  short  anc^  stuff.    It's  also 
telling  them  to  watch  out.    We're  not  per- 
petuating slave-mindedness  •  59 

For  Adele  and  Cenan,  wear ing{  their  hair  in  a  natural  becomes 
a  statement  about  their  new  sense  pf  self.    Yet,  this  con- 
sciousness  and  identification  with  Blackness  also  has  led 
some  women  to  note  that  external  statements  and  labels  ulti- 
mately will  not  buy  self-respect,  that  a  woman  has  to  vali- 
date her  self  by  knowing  on  her  own  that  she  is  important. 
Gale  Griffin  states  this;  )  " 

i  -  During  the  l^te  sixties -and  Tear ly  seventies  the 

Black  female  went  out  of  her  way  to  prove  that 
she  was  Black.    Her  effort  surpassed  that  of  her 
male  counterpart. (  Yet,  she  was  rejedfed  by  the 
Black  man  for  being  "unfeminine"  and  "too  strong* 
or  "elusive."    She  is  still  treated  with  disre- 
spect by  whites.    Let  us  demand  total  humanity. 
We  have  always  been  Black.  60 

Motherhood  and  Family;    "Black  pride  also  has  influenced 
a  woman's  relationship  with  her  children.  Historically, 
Black  mothers,  fearing  for  their  Children's  safety,  tended 
to  teach  them  to  show  obedience  and  compliance,  to  whites 


y     CCMPARISOS:    There  cape  a  Tomiber  of  possible  am^CBPieme 
to  Ckinese-AmTioan  families.    Fop  temple,  the  cmti- 
Cktneie  tenswn  in  the  1960  ^s  reinfopo&d  Ckinese- 
Ameriaan  peopents'  feeling  that  they  should  t^ome 
"invisible"  to  the  larger  society  so  they  wot^  not 
be  hasaled.    See  selections  in  Longtim  Califom' 
and  Fifth  Chinese  Daughter.  - 

Today,  African-American  women  are  apt  to  teach  their  children 
pride  in  their  race  and  culture  and  defiance  toward  racists. 
In  Reena,  by  Paule  "Marshall ,  Reena  is  consciously  trying  to 
ensure  that  her  children  never  assimilate  negative  feelings 
about  themselves  f torn  the  dominant,  white  culture. 

I  will  feel  that  I  have  done'  well  by  them  if  .1 
give  them,  if  nothing  more,  a  sense  of  themselves 
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and  their  own  worth'  and  importance  as  Black 
people.    Everything  I  do  with  them,  for  them, 
is  %q  this  end.    I  don *t  want  them  ever  to  he 
confused  about  this.    They  must  have  their 
identii^ication  straight  frpm  the  beginning.  • 
No  white  dolls  for  theml  fl 

,^-'F?rr*  some,  the  liberation  movements  of  the  past  decade 
have  created  a  generation  gap,  as  in  two  humorous  short 
stories  in  Black-" Eyed  Susans  ("Jty  Man  Bovanne"  and  "Every- 
day Use")  in  which  the .younger  generation  tries  to  get  the 
older  generation  to  conform  to  more  militant  ideals.  A 
positive  aspect  in  both  these  stories  is  the  way  the  older 
women  somehow  remain  true  to  themselves.'    They  are  unsure 
and  shaken  by  their  daughters*  rejections;  yet,  each  woman  ~ 
ultimately  asserts  the  way  that  works  f or  hery 

Some  parents  express  a  very  open  attitude  toward  change 
as  in  this  qubte  from  "The  Revolt  of  the  Poor  Women. "/^ 

In  1969,  through  the  white  Women^s  Liberation 
Movement,  we  received  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  revolutionary  women 
invited  to  Canada  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  women. 
All  of  us  wanted  to  go  but  Black  people  were 
now  being  urban"  "removed"  and  we  were  uptight 
about  where  we  were  going,  to  live.    So,  in  our 
..  place,  we  let  some  of  our  teen-age  children  go 
^  with  young  Black  wcsnen  we  had  grown  to  trust. 
Like  us,  these  women  were  struggling  to  help 
others  who  lived  around  them.    They  were  stand- 
ing up  to  their  parents t who  realty  did  -felSeaten 
them  with  the  FBI,  and  loss  of  all  privileges  if 
they  went  to  see  those  coasnunists.    These  young 
women  would  not  be  stopped  and  we  believed^ in 
them  even  more  when  we  saw  this  kind  of  courage. 
We  were  proud  to  let  our  children  go  with  this 
new  generation  of  young  Black  people . 

We  also  understood  their  parents.    They  were 
reactionary,  poor  like  ul  but  addicted  to  a 
system  they  wanted  into  even  though  it  exploited 
us  all.  62 

The  sentence  "All  of  us  wanted  to  go  but  Black  people  were 
now  being  urban  ' renraved ' ' and  we  were  uptight  about  where 
we  were  going  to  live"  indicates  that  if  the  youth  were 
alone  on  the  front  lines  of  movements  for  change,  it  was 
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sometimes  only  because yfcheir  parents  were  too  busy  surviving. 

itinuity  in  Black  women's  situation  is  reflected 

in  theirVrelk^QnafiiP  to  the  institution  of  motherhood.  It 

is  valued  as  highly  as  it  eVer  was.    Yet,,  chlmge  has  come  in 

that  Af rXcan-American  women  can  now  choose  more  freely  whether 

or  not , to  accept  the  role  of  motherhood.    Around  1940,  there 

was  a  large  increase  in  the  Black  population?  during  the  » 

forties A  the  birthrate  was  twice  that  of  the  thirties  and 

'  63  , 

increased  at  a  rate  of  2%  a  year  until  the  1960 ?s.  Since 

%  ■ 
then,  it  has  declined  at  the  same  rate  as  for  white  women. 

Obviously,  Black  wc»nen  are  now  choosing  to  limit  the  ^ize 
of  their  families. 

Since  for  years  a  major  form  of  birth  control  for  , 
women  has  been  abortion,  and  since  too  often  abortions  have 
been  done  "in  the  hands  of  quacks,"  many  Black  wc^en  have  ..^ 
organized^groups  to  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  anti-abortion 
laws,^^  .  • 

jOOMPARISCM:    Seme  Afpiadn-Ameriaan  wmen  share  the  insta- 
pcint  of  mmy'wcm&n  in  the  U.S,  that  hivth  aontvol  has 
hem  more  \important  to  isomen  than  getting  the  vote, 
'  Although  there  are  auttural  and  religious  differences 
among  groins  over  the  question  of  hlrth  aontrol,  for 
the  mdjoriiy  of  ixmten^  the  avaiUcHlity  of  birth  control 
is'  a  sigmficant  change  frm  the  limitations  their 
mo  tilers  arui/or  gmndmothers  endured.  ^ 

Some  changes  make  the  Black  woman's  role  as  inother  more 
difficult.  With  this  increasing  replacement  of  the  extended 
family  unit  by  the  nuclear  family,  women  do  not  have  access 
to  the  collective  care  of  children  the  extended  family 
provided.  Consequently «,  they,  like  other  women  in  America, 
want  better  day  care  centers  and,  in  some  cases,  more  child 
care  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  fathers. 

The  following  are  two  excerpts  from  Joanna  Clark's 
piece  "Motherhood.",    She  writes  of  her  experiences  searching 
for  adequate  day  care  for  her  children  so  that  she  could 
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finish  her  last  semester  at  college  aftd  find  work.  Joanna 
had  just  recently  separated  from  her  husband. 

I  balled  the  Day  Gar e  Council  to  find  where 
the  nearest  school  was.    The  woman  on  the  other ^ 
'    end  of  the  line  wanted  to  know  why  I  needed  a  ' 
nursery.    I  told  her  that il  had  to  work.  She 
seemed  insulted.    "What  do  you  meanj  you  have 
to  work?    In  New  York  City  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  mother  having  to  work.    You  can  go  on  wel- 
fare!"   I  told  her  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  on 
welfare.    The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was  sit 
'      around  all  day  in  my  Lower  East  Side  hovel.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  to  get  out  of  it..   I  , 
didn»t  get  the  address  of  the  nursery,  but  she 
did  tell  me  where  my  nearest  friendly  welf aris  • 
office  was.    On  my  own  I  found  several  nurseries 
an4  tried  to  register  my  children.     If  what  those 
schools  say  about  their  waiting  lists  is  true, 
three-quarters  of  their  prospective  clients  will 
be  through  graduate  school  before  there  is  an 
opening  for  them  in  the  fqurryear-old  group. 

Later,  Joar^a  tries  to  get  her  husband  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  She  finds  out\that  he  is  considered  to  be  doing 
his  share  if  he  gives  her  $15  a  week  in  child  support. 

"...Well,  I  can't  take  care  of  two  children 
on  fififieen  dollars  a  wee^k.  Let  him  do  it.  He 
can  hSve  them  right  now."  That  really  brought 
the  probation  officer  to  her  feet.  "You  can't 
desert  your  children.    That's  against  the  law." 

"How  can  I  be  deserting  them?    -I'm  giving 
them  to  their  father," 

"But  you  can't  do  that I    You're  the  mother," 
People,  especially  thosf  without  children, 
sometimes  have  a  wa/  of  saying  "mother"  that 
I  find  incredible.     They  manage  to  pronounce 
a  "halo  aftound  it.    I  suppose  if  ypu're  in  the  * 
mood  you  feel  like  the  Virgin  Mary,     i  wasn't 
in  the  mood.     "Suppose  I  offer  to  give  him 
J         fifteen  dollars  a  week  along  with  the  children. 

Would  that  be  better?"    It  would  not.  Apparently 
if  I  tried  to  leave  the  building  without  two 
children  she  had  the  right  to  call  the  police.  65 


DISCUSSION: 

What  ahangea  oaaurred  in  the  Blaak  mother* a  vole  betueen  the 
g'imcrow  yeare  and  noto  ae  evidenaed  J^y^the  several  exaerptB 
you  just  read? 
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"  Are  moi}wrhood  and  oMtdpm  truly  valued  in  this  country? 
Presmt  arguments  pro  and  oon. 

Do  you  feel  fathers  should  assme  parenting  re&ponsibiliHee 
*  beyond  ohil4  support?  , 

Uhat  are  some  mye  men* a  roles  as  fathers  are  changing? 

Jn  contrast  to  Joanna's  experience,  ther6  are  many 

aspects  of  Black  family  life  whic|i  are  positive  cent ihuat ions 

of  the  past,    piack  pride  has  encouraged  African-Aaiericans  to 

acknowledge  these  salient  features  which  have  roots  in  African 

culture  and  th^  experiences  of  slavery.    Specifically,  note 

these  points.  ^ 

•z.  husband  and  wife  tend  to  achieve  an  equitable 
^balance  of  role  expectations ? 

-  husband  and  wife  generally  share  authority  in 
the  home; 

-  both  are  usually  responsible  for  the  economic 
support  of  the  family; 

-  both  sexes  tend  to  take  the  initiative  in  forming 
and  breaking  up  marriages; 

-  both  tend  to  be  nurturing  and  higTil^  interactive 
  physically  witji  children;  and, 

-  where  one  parent  is  missing,  extended  kinship 
patterns  still  may  provide  supportive  resources 
to  cope  with  economic  and  onotional  crises.  66 

Relationships  with  Men;    African-American  women's  rela- 
tionships with  Black  men  are  a  constant  ^theme  i^^he  readings. 
Often  the  discussion  concerns  tension  between  the  sexes. 
Some  of  the  tensions  described  are  due  to  the  continuing 
problems  that  ,beset'  people  in  Ibw-income  communities . 
Ha^l-isene  Jackson  in  her  autobiography,.  There j»s  Nothing  I 
Ojwn  That  I  Want,  laments: 

^  My  husband,  friend,  and  cbmrade,  T.J.,  is  gone. 

I  1  hope  for  good,  but 7that  is  up  to  me.  He'll 
bouhce  back  like  a  boomerang  as  .long  as  I  let 
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him,    Day-tO'-day  struggle  and  existing  tore  our 
"thing"  to  ribbons •    Opening  an  empty  refriger- 
ator day  after  day  got  to  him.    It  gets  to  me 
also.    But  I  have  a  purpose  in  life  —  to  be  my 
children's  rock  —  and  since  I  am  all  they  have, 
I  must  "keep  on  keeping  on*"  67 


Male-temale  relationships  among  African-limericans  still 
suffer  from^ damaging  labels  and  myths.    For  a  woman,  this 
means  being  pictured  as  the  hard,  tough  head  of  the  family. 
Toni  Cade  noted  the  reaction  of  some  women  to  this  recurring 
Black  matriarch  myth;  , 

(Black  wcanen)  tend  to  run,  leap,  fly  to \^ the 
pots  and  pans,  the  back  rows,  the  shadows, 
eager  to  justify  themselves  in  terms  of  ass,  -{ 
breasts,  collard  greens  just  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  the  evil,  ugly,  dcMiineering 
monsters  of  tradition.  68 

Others,  seeing  that  these  myths  divide  men  and  women, 
are  demanding  respect  from  men.    Again  from  Harrisene 


Jackson : 


I  know  that  until  the  Black  man  makes  himself 
responsible  physically^  spiritually  and  materially 
for  his  Black  sisters,  there  ain't  going  to.  be 
no  freedoQ  and  no  respect  for  any  of  us  as  a 
people.  69 


COMPAMXSON:   A  mman  in  modeim  West  Afvioa  expTeesed 
this  thought:    '*We  Afpiaqn  women  oan  neoer  espeot  to 
be  respected  by  ix>men  of  other  vaaes  until  out*  men 
change  their  attitude  toward  U3, "  70 


o 
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Some  women  simply  refuse  to  be  underrated  by  men, 

We^^ve  contributed  too  much  to  the  household, 
to  the  social  fabric,  to  the  movement,  been 
too  indlrspensable  and  productive .  and  creative 
to  beinvisible,  overlooked,  laid  aside,  71 

Some  believe,  however,  that  male-female  relationships  will 
remain  strained  as  long  as  both  sexes  name  each  pther  as* 
the  source  of  their  oppression.    Like  Toni  Cade, :they  hope 
for  a  new' dialogue  between  the  sexes;  they  hope  to  "pursue 

a  new  vision  of  roa|i 


and  woman . " 


72 
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Maulan^  Ron  Karenga  in  his  article  "In  Love  and  Struggl( 
Toward  a  Greater  Togetherness"  also  calls  for  a  new  dialogue 
between  Black  men  and  v?omen.     He  begins  by  noting  that 
African-Americans  survived  in  America  mainly  because  they 
were  a  "whole  people/  nbt  a  people  hacked  apart  into  hostile 
halves."    Yet,  he  feels  that  there  are  recurring  images  men 
and  women  have  about  each  other  that  separate  them  and  thus 
mcike  them  both  powerless  in  their  struggle  against  racism.- 

Historically,  we  Black  men  and  Black  women ^have 
been  unkind  to  each  other.  We  have  believed  and 
spread  the  lies  of  our  oppressor  much  too  often. 
We  have  sent  each  other  to  hospitals,  graves 'and 
prison,  fought  for  days  like  dogs  and  many  times 
made  mad  love  immediately  afterwards. 
"  ...  Many  myths  have  been  qreated  to  crush  the  Black 

woman  and  destroy  her  image,  to  reduce  to  rubble 
and  raw  sex  her  relationship  with  her  man  and  to 
deny  ^nd  cover,  up  her  contribution  in  our  struggle 
to  be  a  free  and  creative  people.   ...And  the  en- 
during tragedy  of  all  this  is  that  many  Black  men 
and  even  some  Black  women  have  accepted,  supported 
and  even  added  to  these  invidious  images  and  in- 
terpretations.   We  went  and  still  go  for  too, 
"'maily  gaines,  too  many  lies  that  undermine  our  love 
and  life  together i 

•  ...Historically,  the  Black  woman  has  proved  there* 

more  to  women  than  being  a  pink  playmate,  lying 
•around  looking  empty  and  useless  and  limited  in 
self-assertion  to  providing  sex  and  sons  for  her 
man.     The  Black  woman  is  not  nor  has  she  ever  been 
the  "weaker  sex. "    Black  men  and  Black  women  have 
always  been  equal ;  not  just  in  a  human  sense  but 
equal  also  in  oppression,  and  therefore,  equal  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  to  rid  ourselves  of 
it.     The  collective  needs  and  nature  of  our 
struggle  placed  us  side  by  side,  regardless  of 
how  some  of  us  would  have  otherwise  wanted  it. 
...We  can  no  longer  talk  of  our  women  being  "in 
back"  of  us  in  the  old  sense  of  her  being  a 
silent,  servile  supporter.     Our  women  mustj 
become  conscious  and  committed  agents  of  social 
change,  as  well  as  men.    And  this  requires  that 

^     .  the  rituals  and  relicsJfrom  the  past  that  pro- 

vide  artificial  f ortif icati^ep  for  fragile  male 
self -concepts  be  discontinued. 
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)  ...Finally,  we  need  to  eliminate  use  of  the  language 

that  rises  from  self-hatred  amd  hustling  and  re- 
.  fleets  itself  in  so  many  ways  in  our  relationships. 

How  can  we  love  if  we  gall  each  other  n^unes  that 
degrade  us  and  destroy  our  will  to  be  anything 
except  What  we* re  called?  ..,We  are  both  equally 
in  need  of  new  ways  of  relating,  of  ways  to  work 
ourselves  into  each  other  iand  find  there  a  love 
we'^^e  always  longed  1  73  * 

* 

; DISCUSSION: 

Wiat  are  veasons  Karenga  feeta  a  nen  dialogue  bettijeen  men 
and  wmen  is  needed? 

Can  you  thCrik  of  uays  isomm  you  know  put  men  down?  Ways 
men  put  wmm  dam?   Why  does  tHs  hsqppm?   Whc^  is  the 
end  result  of  this  '^ttle  of  the  sexes"?    Can  you  see 
how  this  lack  of  mutual  ei^port  may  weaken  each  person 's 
pomr?  "  '  • 

Other  factors  have  produced  tensions.    One  is  the  in- 
creasing competition  among  African-AmericanW^men  for  the 
limited  number  of  Black  men.    While  the  difference  in  the 

74 

rati<^^  of  Black  men  to  Black  women  has  existed  since  1850,  % 

the  problem  is  greater  today  because  '(l)  ghetto  living 

produces  high  mortality  rates  for  men;   (2)  the??fe  is  a  high  >i 

percentage  of  African-American  men  in  the  armed  forces  and 

wars  such  as  the  Vietnam  War  have,  decreased  their  numbers;  , 

and,   (3)'  there  are  a  nui^er  of  Black  men  in  the  nation's 

jails,'  partly  because  it  is  harder  for  poor  people  to  pay 

for  adequate  defense.    Between  the  ages  of  25  and  65,  there 

I  •  .  '  75  •  ' 

are  about  85  m^|es  for  every  100  females. 

Adele  in   "febony  Minds,  Black  Voices"  discusses  a  situation 

Which  might  be  familiar  to  many  women  but  has  special  sig-  ' 

nificance  for  ^frican-American  women. 

Adele:  Wefve  allowed  that  to  be  the  case^  competition 
for  iach  other.    I've  been  at  parties  with  a 
sistJr  and  like  you  both  spot  the  same  brother 
^  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
the  two  of  you  are  on  edjge.    Meanwhile  the^ 
brother  hasn ' t "approached  either  of  you.  I 


is  I 
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^    *  think  it's  kind  of  ridiculous,  perpetuate 

that  sort  of  living . . . 
Sallys  The  first  thing  you  think  is  that  the  other 
woman  is  a  threat  to  you,  gonna  take  your  man. 
A  Black  wcanan  cannot  feel  that  the  man  is  hers, 
entirely.    He's  gonna  look  around.  76 

The  coinpetition  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
starting  in  the  more  iacially  relaxed  years  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  some  African- American  men  sought  white 
w<»nen  as  partners,  While  African-American  women,  j usually 
trained  early  in  life  to  avoid  white  men,  were  left  alone. 
Some  Black  men  idealized  the  white  woman,  not  only  for  her 
looks  but  also  for  her  supposedly  easygoing  temperament. 
She^as  seen  as  moref  "feminine"  and  lest  domineering  than 

the  Black  woman. 

Robert  Staples  writes  that  Black^ men  "are  known  to 
-disparage  Black  women  without  having  associated  with/,  Ifet 
alone  having  been  married  to,  a  white  woman... he  reports 
to  evaluating  the  Black  wsman  by  what  he  sees  and  imagines 
the  white  woman  to  be." 

At  a  time  when  Black  was  finally  seen-lo  be  teautiful, 
it  was  a  particularly  bitter  pill  for  Black  women  to  see 
.  some  Black^  choose  white  women.    In  the  years  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Itove^ent,  Alice  Walker's  character  Meridian 
Vs  shocked  and  then  bitter  when  her  old  boyfriend  starts 
dating  the  white  exchange  students; 

\  "Hi,"  she  said,  feeling  embarrassed  to  see 

•ftim  how  that  he  was  bii&y  dating  the  exchange 
students.  '  It  was  strange  and  unfair,  but  the 
fact  that  he  dated  them— -  and  so  obviously 
because  their  color  made  them  interesting  — « 
made  her  ashamed,  as  i£  she  were  less. 

For  she  realized  what  she  had  been  taught 
'    was  that  nobody  wanted  white  girls.     (As  far 
track  its  she  could  r^nember  it  seemed  something 
understood:     that  while  white  men  would  climb 
on  Black  women  old  enough  to  be  their  mothers 
—•'for  the  experience'  —  white  women  were 
considered  sexless,  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
by  all.)        78  ^ 
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It  is  also  noted  in  ^^^an^*^^t?-\:he  Black  men  in  the  story 
were  relating  to'  white  twranen  mainly  in  terms  of  the  stereo- 
types they  held  about  them,  and  not  in  terms  of  their 
characteristics  as  individuals.  ^ 

They  did  not  even  see  her  (the  vmite  woman)  as 
a  human  being,  but  as  some  kind  09  large, 
mysterious  doll.    A  thing  of  movies  and  tele- 
vision, of  billboards  and  car  and  soa^  commer- 
cials.   They  liked  her  hair, ^  not  because  it 
was  especially  pretty,  but  because'  it  was  so 
long.    To  them,  length  was  beauty.  They 
\  loved  the  tails  of  horses.        79  j 

\     The  women's  movements,  too,  have  produced  strains  be- 
tween  the  sexes  that  are  felt  by  most  all  groups  in  the  U.S. 
ny  paen  are  not  ccsnfortable  seeing  women  qualifying  for  jobs 
ce  held  mainly  by  men,  and  questioning  men's  right  to  be- 
have as  the  final  authority  in  relationships.    Many  women  ^ 

relate  to  what  the  writer  ^ora  Neale  Hiarston.  .Experienced? 
Jl^chose  to  "end  a  relationship  with  a  man  becausi  he  wanted 
to  be  the  only^  priority  in  her  life:     "To  me'theri  was  no 

conflict.    My  work  was  one  thing,  and  he  was  all  df  the  rest, 

80 

But,  I  could  not  make  him  see  that." 

New  Directions  s    In  sumnar^iT  it  is  quite  clear  that 
African-American  wcanen,  like  women  throughout  the  world, 
are  looking  anew  at  themselves  and  are  redefining  their  needs 
based  on  their  own  self-assesCTJents.    Some  Black  women  today, 
like  Alice  Walker,  are  looking  beyond  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals  —  becoming  "committed  to  exploring  the  oppressions, 
the  insanities,  the  loyalties  and  the  triumphs  of  Black 
women"  as* a  group.    Alice, Walker  thinks  of  the  "mountain  of 
work  Black  women  must  do"  in  order  to  learn  about  themselves. 

How  simple  a  thiiig^t  seems  to  me:     that  to  know 
ourselves  as  we  are,  we  must  know  our  mothers' 
"         *■   names.    Yet,  we  do  not  know  them.    Or  if  we  do, 
A         ^  . it  is  only  the  names  we  know  and  not  the  lives. 

We  must  work  as  if ,  we  are  the  last  generation 
capable  of  work. .. (because)  Black  women  are  the 
most  fascinating  creatures  in  the  world,  81 


TEACiitt^^^i^E:  You  ' might  me -the  above  quote  as  a 
lead-in  to  tht'^lBistovy  Unit, 
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First*- hand  accounts:  selections 
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Cade,  ,Toni,  ed.    The  Black  yyoinanz  an  anthology.    New  York: 

Mentor  Books,  19741    256pp.    Paper.  $1.50. 

Stories,  poems  and  essays  ".that  seem  best  to  r'eflect 
\  the 'preoccupations  of  the  contemporary  Black  woman  in 
|this  country."     (Introduction,  p«  11).    Helpful  intro- 
ductibn  and  biographical  notes. 

-  Clark^  Joanna.     "Motherhood"  (pp.  63-72.). 

•   A  funny/sad  description  of  the  hassles  of  a  woman 
alone  raising  small  children.     She  is  tryi'hg  tio  get 
out  fUm  under  motherhood  and  attempting  to  get 

♦  the  father  and  the  goverhment  to  share  responi^i- 
bility  for  the  children.^  *  ,  * 

-  •     Jones,  Adele,  and  group.     "Ebony  minds ^. Black 
s  voices"   (pp.  180-188).  -  ' 

A  discussion  among  a  group  of  ybung  women  at  Harlem 
•University  in  196;9.  ,They  talk  about  personal 
chang6%  with  mfen,  parents  and  each  other. 

-  Brown,  Carole.-  f  "Prom  the  family  notebook"'  (pp.  232- 
236).  •       »  :  * 

V    TJie  author's  light  skin  makes  it  har^ftor  her  to 
bie  accepted  by  many^African-Ameticans.'   Sh^  etis-  ' 
cusses  her  jobsV^tokefnism  and  a  teacher  concerned 
with  Black  identity  who  influenced  her. 

•  Carsoa,  Josephine.     Silent  v6ices;     the  southern' Negro  w^an 
today.    New  Yorks  Delacorte,  1969.     273pp.    Hardcover .  $6.95. 

Interviews  with  a  variety  of  Black  soutihern  wcsnen 
front  maid  toSgommunity  oi^ganizer,  from  poor "  to  middle 
class.     Rosenffelt, 'in  Strong  women,  calls  this  a. 
"supe^Taly  \fritWn  account,  .-.Carbon  allows /them  to 
,  '    speak  in -^hfiir- own*  voices4^.  .but  sh§  has  structured 
^  their  adcOiints  with  a  novelist' s  art.  "  ip.  10) .  '• 
"Mrs^  (Charity  Simmons^  civil  rights  worker"  ^ 
(pp.  '13-1-8,   93-95).,  '   .  - 

Mrs.  Simmons  discusses  her  growing  up,  marriage 
>  and  having"  children.     In  tite  l^ter  pages,  she-. 

discusses  sexism  in  the" Civil  Rights  Movement. 
.-  "Become  someone  else  fpreverl  (pp.  158-171).  , 
This  selection  ^begins  with  aas  showing  the  impact 
of  the  white  standard  of  beauty  on  Black  women. 
Some  of  these'  could  be  rfead  alo\id  for  class  re- 
action.   Next,-  students ^t  ai^all-Black' Louisiana 

*  college  talk  aboiit  beaut)^,  mep  and  working. 

•  Finally,  Mrs.  Roland,  'sclpol  teagher  and  wife 
of  a  wealthy  New  Orleans/physidian,  is  inter-' 

♦Viewed  and^ comments  about  passing,  ftiuj. at t as,  pros- 
titution, economic  Security  and' the  fcivil  Rights 

.  .  .  ^. 
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Movment.     Though  long^  this  is  a  provocative 
selection.  ' 
" Mr ^.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Mams"   (pp.  196-202)  . 
Two  older  women  have  come  to  a  Mbvement  conference . ' 
,  V  f      Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Adams  reflect  the  changes  the  • 
Movement  was  capable  of  making  for  sc»b6  wc^sen. 
*       tlrs.  Hall's  story  is  especially  drara&tic.    On  tij^ 
last  p^ge^o  the  author  and  two  other  whitst  women  are 

•  '  challenged  by  militant  young  Blacks. 

-  "Mrs.  Winard%  (pp.  226-230). 

Mrs.  Wiliiard  talks  about  sexism  in  the  Baptist 

Church  and  her  response  to  it» 

"Howard  University"   (pp.  243-24^y. 

rrhis  is  a  good  ^election  to  use  with  the  cqllege 

group  discussion  on  "Become  solaeone  else  forever." 

*  .  ifXyou.do  not  draw  on  both,  this* group  discussion 

still  makes  a  good  contrast  with  the  last  part  of* 
,  y . the  selection,  an  interview  with  Sandy,  the  campus 
radical,.  \   *    ,  *  * 

•  -        "Sarah,  civil  rights  for ker"   (pp..  253-257) . 

This  is  a  short,  but  powerful,  selection  which 
focuses  oa  the  problQsi  of  Black  identity..    It  is 
^  also  found  dn  Watkins  and  David,  eds. ,  To  be  a 

Blafck  \^oman,  below. 

Lerner^  Gerda^  ed.    Slack  wcMnen  in  wliite  American  a  ^docu- 
mentary history.  York:  Vintage  B^oks,  1973.    '630pp.  .  ^ 
Paper.     $3. 95. 

.'      \        A  large  and  important  collection  , of  sources  in  a 
.^rgely  ignored  area  of  , history.'    The  editdr's  preface,  , 
the  notes  on  sources,  the  bibliographic^notes  and  the 
c6mmentary  Which  runs  throughout  provicle  a  valuable 
framework  and  guide  to  further  study. 
Unionp-san;  ,  ,  c  " 

-  \     "The  domestic  workers'*  union*   (pp".  23W34). 

-  \     "Bolden,  Dorothy.     "Organizing  domestic  workers 
j    in  Atlanta,  Georgia"   (pp.  234-238) . 

\    The  selections  should  be  read  together.  Notice 
!   ^he  change  between  the  1930' s  and  the  I960' s  as 
i   Bolden  gives  credit  to  the,t:ivil  Rights  Movement 
1   for  helpi;ig  her  get  started  ai%  an  organizer. 
*   "Organizing  at  Winston- Salem,  North  c'arolijia" 
(pp.-  265-266)  . 

,  -        Flowers,  Estelle-     "Why  I  need  a  pay  raise"  r 
(p.  267) '  '  '  '  ■ 

Cooper,  Luanna.    /a  rank-and-file, unionist  speaks" 
(pp.   267-269) .,  ^ 

Smith,  Moranda.     "Black  workers  and  unions" 
(gp..  272-274) .  * 
"Tobacco  workers  honor  fighting  union- leader"  ;  ^ 
»  272-274).  «  *  - 

These  selections  shoul'd  be  read  together,  as  they 
All  concern  organizing  glaek  tobacco  workers  in 
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the  late  1940* s.    They  show  how  racism  and  sexism' 
operated  in.  the  tobacco  industry  and  spe^  to  the 
tradition  of  struggle  which  antedates  ti^  civil 
rigUfts,  Black  power  and  women's  movements.  Con^ 
tinuity  is  more  the  theme  here  than  change. 
Political:  ' 

Baker,  Ella.     "Developing  community  leadership" 
(pp.  ^45-352) .  V 
Ella  'Baker  discusses 'her  work  with  the  NAACP  in 
the  1940* s,  with  the  SCLC  in  the  late  1950 's,  and 
with  SNCC  and  the  Mississippi  Preedc»n  Democratic 
Party  in  the  1960 ' s.  . She  thus  covers  many  years 
of  cl^ange  and  concluded  her  remarks  with  some 
observations  about  women's  role  in  them. 
Chisholm,  Shirley. \  "The  51%  minority"  (pp.  352-357) 
Chisholm;  like  Baker,  pays  tribute  to  the  political 
heritage  of  women. 

Bates,  Daisy.  "The  ordeal  of  the  children"  (pp. ,414- 
424) .  '  .  * 

Describes  the  physical  and  psyishological  torture 
endured  by  Black  students  attempting  to  integrate 
Central  High  School  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  (1957). 
Mdody,  Anne.  "All  I  could  think  of  was  how  sick 
Mississippi  w^tes  were"  (pp.  425-431). 
Anne  Moody  describes  her  pariicipat;lon  in  one  of 
the -early  sit-ins.    Like  the  Bates  selection,  this 
one  reveals  the  Violenc&-and  psycho lt>gical  resist- 
ance to  integration. 

"The  poor  help  themselves:  The  Vine  City  Founda- 
tion; Atlanta,  Georgia"  (pp.  512-517). 
A  community  of  low- income  Blacks  learns  how  to  work 
together  and  make  changes.    An  example  .of  the  new 
climate  of  the  late  1960's.  . 
"Operation  Daily  Bread:  The  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women"     (pp.  517-520).  .  '  . 

In  1969  the  HCNW  attempted  to  organize self -help  , 
programs  among  the  impoverished  Black  ifesidents 
of  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi.     In  addition, 
the  organization  appealed  for  help  from  the 
federal  government,    ^he  appeal  was  unsuccessful, 
but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  climate  of 
change  in  196$  made  such  an  appeal  worth  trying. 
Personal:  "  " 

Jackson;  Mahalia.  "The  strength  of  the  Negro 
mother"  (m>.  584-5&5). 

It^s  not  communists  behincJ  the  civil  rights  move- 
'  ]      •  ment,  it's  Black  mothers  doing  what  they've 

always  done:' holding  their  heads  up  high  and  ^ 

showing  the  way  to  their  children. 

Abubakari,  fiara.    The  Black  ^man  is  liberated 

in  her  own  min^"   (j^p.*  585-587). 
,  A  brief  statement  of  this  Black  woman » s  view  of 

the."historical  and  current  relationship  between 
-  Black  and  white  men  and  women. 
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Ferguson,  Renee.     "Women's  Lll|eration  has 
different  meaning  for  Blacks'^ 
A  1970  news  article  stosrveying  'tfie  diff^feht  re- 
sponses of  Black  wbmen  to  the  women's  s^ement. 
,  ^      *-       Murray,  Pauli.    "Jim  Crow  and Uane  Crow"  (pp.  592- 
.599). 

Whereas  Abubakari  takes  the  position  that  Black 
women  have  nothing  to  do  with  women's  liberation, 
mirray  argues  at  greater  length  for  the  opposite 
..  "  'view.  .  .  . 

-  Rbbinscmf  Patricia.,   "fkjor' plack  wcMoen"  (pp.  599-602) . 
:        *             A  class  and  dialectical  analysis  which  may  be 

difficult  for  students.    Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
important  perspective  which  merits  help  from 
teachers  to  facilitate  discussifm. 

-  Chisholm,  Shirley.     "Facing  the  abortion  question" 
(pp.  602-^607).  -  • 

Chisholm,  discusses  how  her  thinking  on  abortion 
. changed and  how  she  feels  abortion  is  an  issue  of 
great  concern  tc^  poor  Black  women.    She  denies  that  - 
•     "     1.   abortion  and  family  planning  are  genocide  programs- 
and  points  jout  that, such  claims  make  sense  onlyNto 
Third  World  menJ 

-  '  Wright/  Margaret.     "I  want  the  right  to  be  Black 

and  me"   (pp.  ^07-608).  *  • 

« -  ^  A  brief  but  bitihg  look  at  Black  women's  role.   ,  ) 

.  This  would  mak^  a  good  comparison  to  Abubakari; 

assiigned  as  a  pair,  they  would  still  not  be  very 
long, 

Hamer,  Fannie.     "It's  in  ypur  hands"  * (pp.  609-614). 
^  Hamer 's  style  applied  to  the  relatiofiship  between 
Black  and  white  women '  and  between' Black  men  and 
Black  women.    Ends  wit^  a,  beautiful  story.     -  ' 

Seifer,  Nancy.  .  Nobody  speaks  for  mel     self-portraitfs  of 
American  working  class  women.    New  York;.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1976.-     377ppu     Hardcover.     $10.95.  a 

This  book  is  a  ccsnpilation  of  oral  histories  of 
10  working  class  women,  "self-portraits  of  leaders,' 
activists,  doers  in  their  coirai|unities  around  the 
<k  countty,  women  wfio  are  challenging  the  tired  conven- 

tional stereotypes....     Whi3»e -their  personal  circumstances, 
jobs-,  neighborhoods,  a^d  ethnic  backgrounds  vary  dra- 
matically, each  has  st;ruggl€d  with  concrete  issues* 
affecting  her  life  and ^-eiifferged  a  fighter,,,.     Their  atti- 
tudes, life-styles/ and  growing" awareness ., .reveal  the 
enormous  potential,  of  American  women  tp  change  their 
lives  and  theif-  counti:y."     (Book  jacket)  . 
\  ^  ,         -        '•Dorothy  Bolden"   (pp.  (136-177)*. 

In  the  first  section  of  .this  oral  history,  Dorothy 
golden,  .hfead  of  the  'Domestic  workers  Unipn,  describdfe 
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her  years  as  a  domestic  worker  in  Atlanta.  Oesplbe 
this  labor,  she  was  actively  Inv^olved  in  her  six 
children's  education.    When  th6  Civil  iUghts.  Mova-  , 
ment  hit  Atlanta,  Dorothy's  natural  organizing 
,     •  skills  found  a  new  outlet.    Later-  she  organized . 
the  maids  of  Atlanta  with  such  £fuccess  that  a 
c<^itbination  of  government  'support  and  organizations 
like  the  Urban  League  have  kept  her  going  ever 
since.  ,  In  the  final  pages,  Ms.  Bolden  shows  her 
» „  ambivalent  feelings  about  the  women's  movement. 

V.  ^       .    .    ^  • 
Watkins^  Mel  and  David,  Jay,  eds..    To  be  a  Black  woman: 
portraits  in  fact  and  fiction.    New  Yorks  Wm. ^Morrow  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1970a    279pp.    Hardcover.  $6.95. 

"An  anthology  of  selections  from  historical  and 
literary  works.    Depicts  the  lives  of  Black  wcsaen  in* 
a  white  world,  their  self-images,  and  their  relation-  . 
shi^  to  Black  and  white  me^i.    Emphasizes  the  degrading' 
aspects. . .accepts  the  Black!  matriarchy  theory,  and. 
Recuses  Black  wcaaeh  of  castrating  Black  men.  Very 
disappointing. ..."   (Common  ^cmen  Collective,  Women  in 
U.  S.  history,  p.  28) .  , 

A  large  variety  of  selections  which  could  be 
used  in  all  h'i'Storical  periods.    Use  only  seLections 
with  wonien  protagonists  — :  no  esi^ays,    Sonte  selections 
reinforce  image  of  Black  wbi^n  as  ^asculating.  ^ 
Carson,  Josephine.     "Sarah""  (pp.  241-246). 
From  Silent  voices,  annotated  above. 
-       Home,  Lena.         just  want  t©  be  myself"  (pp.103-112) 
Concerns  Lena's  advancement  ih  the  entertainment 
world  in  spite  of  the  "whore"  stereotype  ahd  the 
discrimination  toward  women.    Selection  shpws  her 
commitment  td  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  •  ' 

First-hand  accounts;  complete  works  / 

Bates,  Daisy 5^  »  The  long  ' shadow  of  Little  Rock.    N^^.  Yorks 
David  McKay, 'l 9?!^     225pp.    Hardcover.  Out-o&-prinK^ 

A  very  readable  narrative  of  the  dramatic  qy^hfes 
in  Arkar^sas  which  became  the  focal  point  for  the 
school  integration  struggle  in  1957 .  The  struggle  is 
individualized  aff  she  describes  day  to  day  encounters 
and  reveals  how  she,  like  many  Black  v^qnen,  d/ew  on  .a 
tradit^^  of  strength  and  c^^irage  tom  force  change. 

Chisholm,  Shirley.     Unbought  and  unbossed».    New  York:  Avon 

Books,  1970.     191pp.     Paper.     $0. 95. 

' The  autobiography  of  the  first  Black  Congress- 
woman,  whose  forthright  .style  can  be  seen  in  these 
comments  from  the  Introduction:  "Thati  I  am^ a  national 
figure  because  I  was  the  first  person  ifj  19'2  yeaifs  to 
be  at  once  a  congred'sman.  Black  and  a  woman  proves, 
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I  would  thi^tik,  that,  our  society,  is  not  yet  either  just 
or  free. "    And:  *0f  my  two  'handicaps,'  being  female 
put  many  more  obstacles  in  my  path  than  being  Black,* 

(pp.  11-12) .  .  r 

The  chapters  "Biack  to  Brooklyn "College  years," 
and  "Starting  in  business"  (pp.  23-55)  show  Chisholra 
as  a  young  woman  helping  flacks  and  women  organize 
politically.  -JThey  also  show  important  decisions  she 
made  at  this  Q^ucial  tiajie  in  her  lif  e.         '  . 

Giovanni,  Nikki.    Gemini.    New  York:  Viking  Compass,  1973. 
149pp.    Paper.     $1.9S.  ' 

'  "...A  series  of  essays,  ^hich  combine  autobiography 
with  t2ommentary  on  issues  ranging  frc»n  Black  literature 
.    and  music  to  Vietnam  and  the  case  of  Angela  Davis. 
They  are  unified  by  ^e  stx^e  and 'personality  df  the 
.author  —  direct,  plainspOKen,  full  of  energy^  anger, 
*    and  love.    Unlike  Chisholm,  Giovanni  clearly  identifies 
with  her  race  before  sex;  her  ^onimehts  on  Black  women,  . 
white  wOTien,  Black  men,  white  ffcap  are  deliberately  pro-* 
vocative.    Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  them,  she 
herself  emerges  as  a  pillar  of  *  strength. "- (Itosenfelt, 

ed.,^pp.  12-13).  ' 
«      -        "On  being  asked  what  it's  like  to  be  Black     (pp.  24- 

33) ; 

^         .  .      NiJUci  :Gioviaani^  -a  25  year-old  ,writerv^d  .poert,  ^ 
ta;iks  about . hejr  grandparents '  and  parent*  effect  . 
on  her  life!    She  also  discusses  power  in  relation- 
i,  '  ship  to  Black  people.    A  humorous  touch.  ^ 

Guffy,  Ossie...  Ossie;.  the  autobiography  of  a  black^woman.  As 
told  to  Caryl  Ledner.    NemYork:.  Bantam  Books,  197 i.  214pp. 

Paper.     $1.25.  /    '  . 

.Ossie  begins  her > story  with  "I'm  a  woman,  I  m 
Blac^...and  I'm  more  of  Black  American  than  Ralph 
Bunche  or  Rap  Brown  or  Harry  Bel-afonte  because  I'm 
one  of  the  millions  who  ain't  bright,  militant,  or  * 
talented."    Chapters  20  and  21  (pp.  192-213)  are  good 
reading  for  the  Continuity  and  Change  unit  as  Ossie 
gets  involved  in  community  organizing. 

Jackson,  Harrisene.     There's  nothing  I  own  that  I  want. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N. J. :  Prerttice-Haii,  1974. 168pp.  Hardcover 

$5.95.  •  ' 

^  Yoif  may  find  chapters  to  assign  as  reading  select- 
ions,  but  1;his -is  an  easily  re.ad  book  that  could  be 
assigned  Xn  its  ^tire^ty.  ^  '  ' 

Jacksdn. vividly  depicts  what  it's  Ixke  to  be 
Black,,  f^ale  arid  penniless  in  the  i960*s.  Because 
^e  has  five  children  to- support,  it  seems  tha^t  every 
opportunity  she  has  to  advance  is  blocked.    Men  beoome 
*  a  liability  tp  her  as  she  repeatedly  finds  she  can  cdunt 
on  no  one  but  herself.     (Cf.  Ossie) .    •  . 
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If^tr  Jackson  has  the  quality  of  ehdixrance.    At  the 
end  she  s|)eaks  tb  her  mother,  whom  she  saw  killed:  "So, 
for  myself ,  my  children,  and  especially  for  you,  I  hang 
in  there  and  live  this  life  of  survival . " 

;^^6dy,  iu^ne/^^^^^^^^e^        of  age  in  Mississippi*    Hew  York:  Dell 
I  Iiiiktei  E^it^ion&V  1970.    384pp.    Paper.     $1.50.  * 

•'M  onc6  simple  and  eloquent,  this  is  a  moving 
.'accoimt  of  a  Black  woman's  experience  growing  up  in  the 
deep  south  of  the  forties  and  fifties*    It  has  four 
sections:,  childhood ,i  high  school,  college,  and  the 
movement.    Moody  tells  of  her  involvement  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  without  melodrama;  her  dignity  and 
quiet  courage  shine  through  the  understated  prose,  . 
An  important  book  for  yping  and  ol<|.  Black  and  white." 
(Rosenfelt,  ed./  p.^16).  '  * 
"The  movement"  (pp.  262-384). 

Assign  either  the  wholf^  bcKsk  or  one  of  the  chapers 
from  this  section,    hs^e  Moody  gives  us  the  woman's 
viewpoint.  /  i 


Fiction;  selections 

Ifilshingtdn,  Mary  Helen,  ^^d.    Black^^eyed  Susans;  claseic  ' 
stories  by  and  about_ Black  women.    Garden  City,  N.Y.; 
^     Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1975.    163pp.    Paper.  $2.95. 

The  introduction  ,  {ijc-xxxii)  provides  excellent  in- 
terpretations of  the  selections,  which  are  deliberately 
•T*.  ,.       arranged  to  progress  from  a  brutal  and  linnecessary 

.  tragedy  to  a  story  of  hope  and  promise.    Along  the  way, 

they  illustrate  the  themes  of  growing  up  Black  and 
'  female,  the  intimidation  of  color,  the  Bladk  woman  and 

the  myth  of  the  vsjhite  woman,  the  Black  mother-daughter 
'  conflict,  and  the  Black  woman  and  the  disappointment  of 

.  romantic  love* 

'     ^       Brooks,  Gwendolyn.    •"The  self-solace"  (pp.  45-50). 
.       One  Black  woman's  reaction  to  the  put-down  of  a  , 
white  woman., 

'    '  -       Meriwether,  Louise..   "A  happening  in  Barbados" 

•  /  :   \    (pp.  5^-62),. 

A  beautiful  and  sophisticated  Black  woman  on 
I      vacation  in  Barbados  seeks  her  revenge  on  white 
•/  1     women  who,  she  says,  are  always^  trying  to  snatch 

Bl.ack  meij.    When  she  succeeds  ,7  she  sees  she  has  , 
'  been  callous  and  vicfious,  usi^g  the  woman*  s  white 

skin*  as  an  isxcuse  to  justify  her  own  humanity. 
:     s-     .  walker,  Alice./  "Everyday  use**  '(pp.  78-90)  .  . 

A  hiimoroMS  pie6'e  about  a  young  woman  who  returns  to 
^  1-    visit  her  mother  and  get  her  to  "make  somet|iing  of 
*'  '        herseif ."  .  .        ,  I 
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-       Marshall,  Paule.    "Reena"  (pp.  114-138). 

Reena  talks  about  her  life  of  changes,  from  a 
college  revolutionary,  through  her  relationships 
with  men,  to  her  present  feedings  .about  her  job, 
her  children  and  her  future;..*/   This  selection 
touches  all  the  themes  in  this  unit.    This  short 
story  is  also  found  in  C^ide^,  and  Watkins  and 
\     David  (both  annotated  above). 

Walker,  Alice.     "A  sudden  trip  home  in  ti^e  spring" 
(pp.  141-154) . 

\  Sarah's  newly  found  consciousness  makes  her  more 

\  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keep j^hg  alive  in  herself 


a  sense  of  the  continuity  with 
family. 


the  past  and  her 


Fiction I  novels  \ 

— ^        ,  —     ,  ■      ■       \  . 

Gaines,  feme s^  J..    The  autobiography  of  Mjss  Jane  Pittman. 

New  York;"  Bantam  Books,  1971.    24fpp.    Paj^er,    $1.50..      ~  • 
"This  novel  purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of 
a  hundred-year-old  Black  woman  a^  toli^  to  a  young  Blajck 
sociologist.    It, tells  of  her  escape       a  young  girl 
from  slavery,  her  long  trek  northward;  he^  marriage, 

*       her  eyentucil  'conversion'  to  Chifistiahity— -  events  liot 
recorded  in  the  history  books.    Gaines  makes  Miss  Jane 
so  real,  so  alive,  that  many  readers  have  accepted  it 
as  genuine  autobiography.    In  anS^  case,  it  is  as  much 
hiftory  as  fiction."     (Rosenfel^;,  ed, ,  p.  29). 

An  appropriate  seiectiipn  fo^  the  whole  African- 
American  unit'. 

-     .  "The  quarters"  (pp.  218-246). 

These  last  chapters  show  the  effect  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  on  one  small  communitV  in  Ix5uisiana 
'    Jane,  wno  never  had  children,  has  beenNjhroughout 

the  book  a  syiabolic  producer  of  men-leadeS^  —  her 
'     husband  Joei  Ned,  the  boy  she  raised;  and  now  Jimmy 
whom  she  helps  raise  along  with  other  old  people. 
Sh6  grasps  his  purpose  and  urgency  about  the  move- 
ment and,  at  age  101,  she  ceases  to  bring  forth 
leaders  and  becomes  one. 

Walker,  Alice.    Meridian.:    New,  York:  Pocket  Books,  1977. 

220pp;     Paper.  *  $1.50. 

Meridian  is  a  girl  who  comes  of  age  in  the  south 
during  the  civil  rights  struggle.    Although  in  her  teen 
years  ^he  is  unconscious  al»3Ut  the  limits  of  freedom  for 
herself  and  her  race,  it  i?  piear  that  she  is  a  non-con- 
formist and  a  questioner  who  scmiehow  never  does  things 
the  "correct"  way.  ♦ 
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It  is  no  surprise  that  she  becomes  a  real  crusader 
3hd  returns  to  the  south,  after  scnne  years  as  a  militant 
in  the  north,  to  live  and  work  among  her  pebple  long 
after  it  is  '^the  thing"  to  do.    Meridian's  background, 
marriage, fairs  and  political  persuasions  are  juxta- 
pose(l  against  those  of  the  white  woman,  Lynne. 

AqI important  book.    Students  could  be  assigned 
selections  from  so^e  of  the  early  or  late  chapters. 


Audiovisuals;  films 

CKis^olm;  pursuing  the_dream.    n.d.    Tom  Denby  and  Bob  Werner. 
42  minutes.     $50  rental  from  New  Line  Cinema,  121 
jrsity  Place,  New  York.    10003.  j 
Especially  good  film  to  use  in  conjunction  with  1 
reading  Chisholm's  autobiography.    While  the  very  fact 
that  Chisholm  ran  a  presidential  campaign  in  1972  indi- 
cates political  change  for  Black  •women,  there  are  many 
indications  here  of  continued  racism  and  sexism.  Dis- 
cussion should  identify  those  scenes  (e.g.,  when  Black 
Panther  endorsement  is  cohsidered  a  political  liability). 
Ask  students  also  to  discuss  the  relationship  portrayed 
between  Mrs.  Chisholm  and  her  husband. 
'        A  moving  portrait  of  a  strong,  self-assured  woman 
who  is  not  afraid  to  be  emotional  as  well  as  politically 
astute.  '  J  '  1 


going  back,    n.d.    Color 15  minutes.^  §^12  jrental  from 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation  Films,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  60611,  or  ^494  Teagarden  Street 
San  Leandro,  CA    94577.  ,  - 

Students  who  saw  f his  film  objected  to  its  career 
education  context,  and  we  thought  that  the  lead  into 
the  film  was  both  s€i}^ist  and  inappropriate l^^^imed  at 
a  young  audience.    Ask- students  to  ignore  this  .part  as 
much  as  possible  and  focus' on' the  content,  which  is 
rich  for  our  purposes.     The  Black  woman  in  this  film 
was  one  of  18  children  who  helped  their  parents  operate 
a  tobacco  farm..  She  be^an  work  as  a  nurses V  aide,  but 
felt  she  could  do  more.    She  was  the  first  woman  accepted 
in  a  physicians'  assistant  program.  'MT  Near  the  end  of 
this  program,  she  had  to  decide  whether  to  work  in  a 
large  hospital  pr  to  go  back  to  her  rural  area,  which 
had  no  regular  doctor.    She  explains  what  dach  option 
offers  and  Why  she  chose  to  go  back.     It  turns  out  to 
be  the  right  choice  for  her;  she  is  satisfied. 

Discussion  can  center  qn  expanded  opportunities 
shown  here:  ^.'g.,  her  grandmother  would  probably  have 
no  choice  but  to  work  on  the  farm  all  her  li.f e;  her 
mother  might  have  been  able  to  become  a  nurses'  aide; 


she  broke  into  a  tipaditiqnally  male  realm.    Further  talk 
about  the  choice  between  working  in  a  hospital  and  work- 
ing in  the  community  would  be  appropriate  {more  pay, 
better  hours,  learnT very  sophisticated  medical  teehniques 
soend  more  time  witn^  machines  than  people,  always  being 
s&ervised,  vs.  beinW  in  country,  near  family,  close  to 
many  people,  independent,  variety).    Point  out  that  there 
is  no  right  or  wrong  6hoice  except  as  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  person  making  It.    Students  might  not  make  the  * 
same  choice,  ba^  whate"^er  choices  they  do  make  should^ 
be  eqiial^ly  satisfying.  \^  , 

l'  am  scasebodyt  1970.  Madeline  Anderson.  Color.  18  minutes. 
$30  rental  from  C<5htemporary/jicGraw-Hill,  330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  10036.  \ 

A  documentary  about  a- successful  strike  of  Black 
women  hqspital  workers  in  Ch^irleston,  South  Carolina, 
during  1969.    Narrated  by  one  of  the  strike  leaders,  the, 
film  shows  how  the  Black  community  supported  the  strike 
by  organizing  effective  boycotts  and  demonstrations. 
This  s&ike  reflects  the  economic  impact  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  and  shows  how  gaining  economic  power 
also  gives  a  sense  of  personal  power.    Ask  students  to 
identify  scenes  which  portray  the^e  relationships. 
.  students  find  this  film- very  exciting.  " 

Veronica.  1969.  Pat  Powell.,  Color.  27  minutes.  $22  rental 
from  Extension „Media  Center, ,2 2^3  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley, 

CA  94720.  '  -  \.  ^ 

Veronica  is  a  Black  middle-class  wranan  attending 

an  integrated  high  school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

This  film  brings  out  the-  continued  effects  of  racism 

and  sexism  in  her  life.    Note  how  Veronica  feels  about 

being  a  beauty  queen  (she  discounts  its  importance) 

in  the  Bladk  community  (she  is  embarrassed)  and  about  ^ 

being  president  of  the  student  body  in  the  school 

(she  discbunts  having  power).     Her  idol  is  a  Black  ' 

woman  teacher.^^^ho  discounts  racial  prejudice  (she 

always  golf  a  jo^^^-  sfce^was  qualified)  and  who  cannot 

■  si^pathize  with  Veironica's  feelings  of  insecurity  as 

V  she  tries  to  play  out  the  role  of  successful,  upwardly 

mobile  yoiing  Black  wOTian  (the  role  which  the  teacher 

has  played  so  well)'.    Note  also  that  the  white  men  and 

even  Veronica's  Black  boyfriend  are  self-assured.  At 

the  end  we  discover  that  Veronica  is  valedictorian  of 

her  class,  but  has  decided  to  jDecome  a  coiirt  reporter  • 

(Where  she  sees  herself  having  the  same  problems  as 

in  high  school) .     Given  the  emotional  strain  on  her, 

this  is  probably  a  good  decision,  but  it  definitely 

is  a  decision, which  makes  sense  only  in  a  world  where 

racism  and  sexism  can  produce  such  personal  tension 

(notice  how  worried  her  mother  is  as  she  watches 

Veronica  near  the  end  of  the  film) . 
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There  are  m^y  possible  points  of  discussion.^  Ask 
students  to  pick  out  the  scenes  which  show  the  effects 
of  racism  and  sexism. 

■  ^    ■  ■        ■      '  '   .  ■  ■ 

Audiovisualss  videpcassette 

 ■ — ■  r      .  ,   :   v.; 

Black  high  school  girls «    1970.    Martha  Stuart.    Color.  28 
minutes. 3/4-  videocassette.    $35  rental  from  Martha  Stuart 
Communications,  66  Bank  Street,  New  York  10014. 

.    Students  from  ^n  upward  Bound  program  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  talk  about  their  home  town,  their  parents 
their  school  and  their  view  of  life.    Despite  a  somewhat 
awkward  discussion  leader  and  an  occasionally  on-screen 
microphone,  this, video  production  captures  a  spirit  of 
change  in  confronting  racism  and  offers  a  numl:^r  of 
questions -to  explore.    For  example:  is  South  Bend  very 
different  from  the  South?    are  the  young  wjmen  in  this 
tape  underestimating  the  tradition  of  resistance  to 
oppression  among  their  parents,  or  are  their  criticisms 
fair?    has  anything  changed  for  Black  w«»aen  in  school 
now  as  opposed  to  1970?    do  you  think. that  if  these 
women  gain  more  personal ^power  in  taking  control  of 
•  their  ed^ldat ion,  they  will  also  gain  mo3^e  economic  and 
political  power  after*  they  get  out  of  school? 


General  overviews  film  i 

  "  J  •  •  ■    ■  ' 

Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittoan.     1974.    John  Korty. 
Color.    120  minutes.     ?80  rental  from  Exterision  Media  Center, 
address  above .  ' 

A  strong  and  intelligent  Black  woman,  played  by 
Cicely  Tyson,,  recalls  her  life  experience,  which  spans" 
.  the  time'  from  slavery  to  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.' 
,  Based  on  Ernest  Gaines's  fictionalized  autobiography 
and  especially  wortliwhile  to  use  if  your  students  are 
reading  the  book.    A  very  powerful  film  which  you  and 
some  of  your  students  may  have  already  seen  once. or 
twice  on  television.  . 

Given  the  length  and  cost  of  this  film,  perhaps 
several  classes  could  see  this  together  and  severai 
departments  share  tjie  cost .       '  ,  , 

9     ■  .\ 
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labor  outlavi^d  . 
Social  Security  Act:  creates  new 
group,  vi^lfare  families 

Wome^  strike  a^^inst  roller  . 
(gan^nt)  Storjp 

Hass-jJicketing  of  ships  bringing 
ii^ar  F^terials  to  Japan 

1  1 1  1  —   

1941 

.B9i,(ya  AfricaLn-AfOerlcans  serve 
♦  In  segregated  artaed  force? 

^apan.  Invades. Pearl  Harbor;  U.S. 

enters  World  War  if 

Fair  ERfiloynient  Practices  Comnlttee 

works  to  achieve  equal  work  for 

minorities 
> 

XHlRese-An«3r1c&ns  fight  in  armed 
%  forces  sgatf^st  Jap^n  af^d  Germany 

1942 

Congress  of  R|w;1al  Equality 
formed 

Japanese- Americans  evacuated  to 
relocation  centers 

Wojnen  find  new  Jo^s  In  war  industries 

« 

t 

•  ■ 

( 

• 

• 

RFQT  rflDV  AUIIIi  ADiC  * 

0i:ai  uUri  AVAILS 

■  ^  ■  %  - 

.    .      ^  DATE 

GEfitRlL  [L%.  HISTORI 

CHINESi-WRICAN 

1943 

_  X;^^-  '-^  

Race  Hot*in  Detroit 

— 1.        -   p^--   

Inv|s1oiv  0^  wtly  .  . 

Chinese  ^xclusicm  Act  of  1882  ^ 
repealed 

1946 

Supre^  Court  bAns  &«gr«gat;9d« 
bus  travel 

laws  enacted  to  llberaVIxe  Cfelnese- 
Flllplm  liwlgratlon    .  • 

.  1947 

 ■   — ■    ■  . 

* 

Trusan  Docirlrw  and  Marshall  Plan 

!i^r  Brides  Act:  enables  Sjm 
wQ^n  tarried  to  Africans  to 
entir  U-S,.  frcffli  China 

i 

— '  ^                >  ^-         1     1      _   r-M^i-  '  ■   

*■  ■  ■ 

II  ^    <A{nc  ifAr^h  Atlantic' Ti'^aatv 

Organlzatlcm 

Cold  War  with  Russia 

Commlst  victory  in  China  . 
3.916  KatKmalUt  .Chfi»s«  stwtoti 
^rQl>  in  y.S. 

19S0 

*  • 

 •  ^  '  '  * 

All  U.S.  arsfid  forcas  ire 
*  grated 

Supr^  Court  extenda  «te$egre- 
9«tiop  rullnj  to  ra11ro«d 

IfcCarthylsa/hunt  for  syspected 
Cmaunlsts  and  '^subversives^. 

f^Cerran  Acti  In  n  tiie  of 
"Internal  security"  iny  suspected 
{^rscm  could  U  Jailed;  Chinese 
felt  would, be  used  a^inst  then 

1954 

y 

irom  vs.  the  Board  of  Edueatl^ 
of  TQp«ka;  SMPre^  Court  outlaws 
segregation  In  schooU 

*  * 

-      *^  1953 

Ref ffelief  Act:  entr^Mi  eases  for 
refugees  froie  GOMunlst  China 

195^* 

■■            ■    •     .  » 

,  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks  ^nd  others  boy- 
cott segregated  ^us  seating  In 
flofttgtmry.  Alabama..  ^ 

t 

19S6 

* 

San  Francisco    and  Jury  harassed  . 
Chinese  organisations  lookii^  f(ir 
po&sl&lt  C<MKm1$t$ 

1957 

Southem  Christian  Lea<ter$Mp 
Conference  organized 
Scfiool  integration  brings  bo^s 
and  violence  In  south 

Federal  Civil  ftlghts  Cowlsslon 

Civil  Rf^ts  Act                    •  . 

,    •  1960 . 
* 

Af rlc^n-Afiierl can  sit-in  SBove.- 
ment  In  Greenst^ro,  HX, 
Black. nationalist  Elijah 
Nuhamd  calls  for  creation  of 
.  Black  state 

y  dpace  program  eApenui^rvs 
NaOie  Corps  b#gun         .  - 
Exodvs  of  whites  from  big  cities  , 
during  last  decade 

19€;2 

• 

- 

ICennedy  Directive;  Kong  Kono 
refuses  to  enter  i^miatelx  *s 
*p»rolee$**  ♦ 

1963 

•  m  ■ 

* 

gaVch  on  Washington  for  Jobs*  , 
and  Freedom 

Medgar  Evers  assassinated 

U.S.  troop  Ihvolvewent  In  Vietnajti 
(to  1973) 

Kennedy  a.ss^sslnated 

China  explodes  Atosiic  Bo^ 

Civil  RlSht^  Bill:  federal 
po^^r  to  protect  voting  rights 
Susrier  of  voter  registration 

_    -Ifl-south,  .   . 

yar  on  Poverty  Progri^  initiated 
Suprenie  Court  orders  reapport1on«)t 
giving  more  power  to  suburbs  and 
cities  • 

• 

1965         WdttSi  riots  in  Los  /Wigeles 
Voteri  Rights  Act  enhances 
Black  political  pov^r  In  south 
Eleinentary  and  Secondery  School 
Act:  i^mey  for  desegregated 
sdKKtls.   Hdlcolm  X  assassinated 


Council  of  Equal  Opportufilty 
f^dlcare 

l^Hsen's  liberation  Movement  emerges 
Peace  s»rches  against  Vletni^  war 


Imnlgratlon  Revision  law:  permits 
Increase  In  ni^feer  of  Chinese  fr«si 
any  part  of  world  -  | 


•  1966  Stokely  Carmlcfiael  ^lead^  Stucfcnt 

Non-Violent  Ci»rd1nat1ng  Con^lttee 
{SI4CC)lD  ^'Blacfc  Poii«r"  policy. 
Race  rlot$  in  Chlcfigo,  Clevelmid 
and  other  northern  cities.  ( 
U^S.  Cohgross  outlaws  4)0l1  tax  1n\ 
all  elections. 
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196r         Htire  Afrltan-Ajner leans  gaining 
high  political  office 
  »- — 


fictional  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
founded     A  Q  IT 

.   ^  ^  <  Jl  


J.  ■  ■  '  ' 

4 

*  X 

fmm                                                       '                        •              f  ■ 

mi 

AFRlCAN-AfCRlOH 

mmm  u.s.  history 

1967 

Open  housing  jssi^  In  north, 
Ricfi  riots  In  75  U*S.  cUl€J  ^ 

^'Flower  OjildAn**;  groitfUi  of  tounter* 
coUure  * 

.  1969  ' 

Dr«  Kartin  lutiiSsr  King,  Jr.  ' 
dssasslnatfiii  In  H^his 
Poor  Peoples*  March  to 
W4s»Mn9ton 

"TEt^  offensive  In  Vietnta 
Stuctent  deiaonstrfittmt  and  outbreaks 
Riots  at  D^cratlG  Natlwal 
n^natlni  ctmventlon  in  Chfca^ 

U.S.  Otpartoant  of  Justice 
svi&s«  GeorgU  to  «ivd  school 
s«gre5«ti(m  • 
Shirley  Chishol*.  first  BUck 

4  ' 

ApolYo  II  on  the  noon 
Remsitt)  begins  , 

■  i  / 

VkMnen  testify  bafore  California 
Industrial  Itelfari  c«w»1$s1on 
^ut  To^  P4y  4nd  a^loyer  faUl^ 
fylng  of        cards • 

4  SB 


Overview  of  Chinese^Mierican  Women; 
Early  Immigration  and  Adaptation 


Nagat  El-Sanab^ry 
Carolyn  Reesi^ 
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•  •>  -  introduction  '. 

'        TJie  history         curreht  situation  of  Chihese-American  • 
women  are  etil^ined  with  they^histoty  and  current  situat/on  of 
all  Chinese-Americans .    Thus,  it  is  crucial  to  exainine  what 
has  happened  to  Chinese  men  as  well  as  to  women.  •   '  ' 

^        Chinese  women  have  had  60  deal  wi.th  both'raci^  and 

.  ...  .  .  X  •      ,  - 

sexism  in  the  Unitfed  States.    Most  Chinese  women  who  emigrated 
left  nJaiiiiland  China  lifore'the  Communist  revolution  of  1949, 
which  substantially 'changed  the  status  of  women  in  thatr  society^'. 
Before  t^e  revolution,  women  were  considered  greatly  inferio^-  ' 
to  men;  tr^:^ti^nal  Chinese  society  was  based  on  the  doctrine 
that  women  should       "subservient  and  display  filiaO^  piety. 

Chinese  woipii  came  to  a  countr(y«that  exploded  with  virulent 
anti-Chinese  feeling  in  the  late  19th  century     *  a  country  whose 
laws  treated  all  Asian  women  like  prostitutes.    Stexeotyping  in 
America  perpetuated  the  image  of  Asian  women  as  submissive  and 
passive,' and  as  sex  objects.    The  struggle  of  Chinese- Asaerican 
women  to  overccsne  these  barriers  is  a  testament  to  their  strength. 


r  Concepts  to  Define: 

IS 

^  imrigraticm 

'  'rmunta'in  of  gold 


TEACHER'S  NOTE:.   It  if  helpful  tp  isUiPt  a  tumLim  which ^ 
the  olase  may  i£8e  thrbughout^th-is  unit.    Begin  with  scMe 
of  the  rmjoT  historiaal  datM  (dieoomry  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia; fivst  Chinese  to  wfHve  in  th^  United  Stdtes^^ 
imnigmtion  Uews,  eta.)  and  add  to 'the  titrmline  as 
his torioaV,  events  ax^  mentioned.   Jnolnde  events  from 
'  wcmmi  *s  experienaes  in  other  'cultures'  —  for  esccmpl^, 
Afriaan-Ameriaan  women.    If  students  do  researah  on 
their  atysestore,  plaae  the  dates  of  relatives'  imtigi 
tions  or  rmjor  migration  daies  on  the  line.    (Chte  cy 
also  included  each  student '  a  birthdate. )   'A.  large  Une 
thaf  extends  across  the  mil  is  \ff<eative.    The, longer' 
hiAoriaal  chronology  for  Chineep-Ameriocm,  General  U.S. 
History  cmU  Afriem-Amricm  events  on  pp,  SOl-BbS  will  be 
eepeeiatly  helpful  to  you  as-hachgroimd  for  this  aetiv%ty. 


5X3  • 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


China  in  1850  was  emerging  from  a  decide  of  defea^,in 
wars  with  other  countrijes.   -Br.itaiiji'g  victory  in  the* Opium  Wars 
(1840-1842)  had  humiliated  the 'Manchu  dynasty,   .0th6r  foreign 
powers*,  supported  by  troops/  were  drawing  wealth  out  of  China 
'to  increase  their  own  nationaJf^ assets.  :  , 

Foreign  imperialism  took  advantage  of  China's  internal^ 
problems.    A  centuries-old  feudal  system  still: tied  people  to 
the  land-  and  t<i  th^ "control  o*f  landlords.    Numerous  clan  feuds 
created  upheaval,  which  allowed  bandits  tc/^terrorize  the 

peasantry*  .  *     ,  •       "  ' 

To  compound  this  situation  natura^l  disasters  bccur%ed.  ' 

Severe  droughts* in  1847-1850* produced  crop  failmr^s  at  the  same 

'time  that  the  population  was  increasing.    The  dying  Manchu 

....  ^  .  _ 

dynasty,  corrupted  by  Western  powers,  did  nothing  to  stem 

CJiina's  decay."  V  •  ^  '  ' 

Historian  J.  O'Meara  reported  that  the  -first  Chihesjs  to 
.arrive  in  the  western  U.S.  were  "merchants  with  bea^p^ful  silk, 
tea  and  objets  d'art."  The  first  Chinese  immigrants according 
jto  H.  H,  Bancroft,  were  two  men  and  a  woman  who  arrived  aboard^ 
the'  Bard  Eagle  li>  184^^  The  two  men  Vent  directly  to  the  mines 
and  the  woman  went  .to  work  in  the  home  of* a  missionary  h^med 
Charles  Gillespie,  who  had  trav.eled^  on  the  ^ame  boat  from  Hong 


r 


Stereotypes  of  Chinese  •  *  » 

White  attitude^  towajrd  the  Chinese  weflte  stereotyped^  even  - 
"before  th^  Chinese  migriltion  to  the      Si  .began.    American  * 
missionaries  helped  create  an  uiTfavorable  image  of  the  country, 
calling  it  a  "land  of  darkness"  where  young  women  were  "lured 
into  the  gates  of  pell"  to  perform^ "abominable  acts. "^ 
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•    ^-^ '      W  **■'./  ■      .■  .■ '  . 

Di'scQvery  of  Gol^  <  -  -    .  •  '  ^ 

^. — ^  ~-T.v\  ^  ,       ■   ■  • 

The  4iscoVef^;^of  gol"^  in  .Ca3.if6rnia  in  1848  created  a 

diBraand  fbi*.<:heap  l^^r  fo  mine  -it*.    America  saw  a.  potential  .  • 

gburcie  of  tjiis  labqi'  in  €hina\  'u,S-.  business  interests^  there- 

f or*e  be^an  4n%  aggpe^iye  campaign  to  recruit  Chinese'  l^bor, 

/In  -  the  streets\  of  x:aLi|toii/  hariabills  were\passed-  out.  that  told 

of  a  life  overseas  w^te  there  was  gold  to  be  mined  and  enough 

jobs*  for  Everyone.*  T^|^e  handbills  *also  said  that  businessmen  ~ 
.  «■        •  ■      •    ■     "      ■    •   *  '  " 

.  woul^  pay  the  ^an^porfi^tioh^  costs  through  the  "credit  .ticket 

^  .  *  .system?  7-  workers  woiixd  pay  them  bade  for  the  ticket,  plus 

intfereat/  only  after  thdy  had  ^tafted  their  jobs',  /     '      .  ' 
^  It  ^as  no.  wonder*  that  by  the.  is^O-'s,  thousan<^s^ of -Chinese 

.  men  heeded  *this  Call  to  the  "mountain  of  gold^*  as  America  was  * 

called;    Every*  family  tried  to  send  a  man  o!jrer seas ^  Whereas 
*  *at  the  end  oJc  1848  there  were  only  seven  Chinese  registered  in 
^    California,  one  year  lafes?  there  were  more  than  700.    In  1851, 
there  were  2,700  Chinese  in  California,  and'  by  1852  there  were 
27,000  Chinese  i^ the  United  States.  '    .  - 


Sojourners 

Chinese  men  were  "sojourners"  who  had  dreams  of  returning 
to  their^vilictges  and  retiri)ig  to  liv^e*^  of  leisure  as  landlords. 
But  the  rea;iity  was  that  ohly  some  bachelors  returned  to  marry,  . 
only  a,  few  returned  wealthy,  ^d  most  never  earned  enough  money 
to  leave  America,    ^?any  who  did  have  the  mom^  to  return  "decj.ded 
to  stay.    These  men  lived  in  th^  western  United  States,  most  often  in 
California,  for  the'  rest  of  their  lives. 

5'rom  the  momeht  he  stepped  off  the  boat,  usually  already  in 
debt  because ^ofi  the  cost  of  his  fare,  the  Chinese  immigrant 
faced  a  life  close  to  that  of  a  slave  laborer.    lSie  '*credit  ticket 
system"  was  only  a  mi!I^' version  pf  thie  exploitation  he  experienced. 
In  1852,  California  State  Senator  Tingley. attempted  to  pass  a 
bill  that  would  allow  Chinese  workers  to  sell  themselves' into  . 
bondage  for  periods  of  up  to  ten  years.     The  bill  did  not  pass> 
but  it  was  oae  of  many  attempts  to  bring  large  groups  of  Chinese 


•  4 

to  America  with  the  status  of  identured  servants. 
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..Bv>  1852,  many  Chinese -had  begun  to  work  as  miners.  In 
addition,, when  iaoom,  tpwiis.grew  up  around  |;he  mines  the  Chinese 
w^re  quickly  enlisted 'to  do  the  domestic  work  in  the  towns.,  the 
attitude  of  Americans  toward  Chinese  quickly  changed  from  - 
tolerance  to  hostility,  as  this  writer  demonlstrates i 

"  The  gold  mines*^ were i  preserved' by  na£ure  for  .    '  / 
'     Americans  only,  who  possess  noble  hearts  and  • 

a're  willing  .to  share  with  their  fellow  men  • 
*  .more  than  any  other  race  of  men  on^e^^h*,  ^  ; 

but  still,  they  do  not  wish  to.  Qive  We  .  V 

will  share  our  interest  in^^  gold  mines  with 
,  *       none  but  American  citizens .5         *     *  )       '      ,  . 

As  a  consequence  of  this  sort  of  reaction,  a  foreign  miner's 
tax ^as. levied I  millions  of  dollars  were  collected  from^ Chinese 
'pinery  Jjetween  1850  and  1B70. 

Despite  the  obstacles,  by  1870  the  Chinese  made  up  a 
majority  of/miners-in  California.    The  Chinese* who  worked  for 
themselves  usually  took ^yer  mines  that  had  been  abandoned  as 
unprofitable.    They  worked  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  as  far 
east  as  Idaho  and  Montana.    Their  mining  projects  were  of ten ,  _^ 
lar§e  AAd  impressive  in  terms  of  engineering  techniques  and 
teamwork.       '  -  -  r 

*  ,    ■  4  '  '  ^         '  m  ' 

'.         '  P 

Work  on  the  Railroads  '  ..  • 

In  the  raid-1860's  Charles  Crocker  decided  to  use  Cliinese 

jainers  as  workers  on  his  railroads.    This  proved  so  successfu;L 
that  he  soon  recruited  thousands  of  Chinese  directly  from 
Canton.    At' the  height  .Qf  thp  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  nine  out  of  t erf  workers  were  Chinese.    Railroad  con- 
struction was  dangerous  work  and  loss  of  life  was  common.'  In 
some  places,  work^^g  were  lowered  from  -a.  dlff  ^n^  wicker 
baskets  to  drill  holes  and  insert,gtinpowder;  the  workers  then  * 
had  to  hoist  themselves  up  quickly  befoire  the  gunpowder 
exploded,  ''working  from  sunrise^ to  sunset  on  the  railroads', 

.  the  Chinese  endured  extreme  temperatures  and  inclement  weather  — 
all  for  $26-3  month.  .In  1867,  thousands* struck^ in  an  attempt 
to. get  the  same  treatment  as  white  ijien.    They  asked' for  a 
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workday  of  eight  hours,  no  whiij(|?ing,  and  the 'rig#t  to  leave  and 
look  for  work  elsewhere.    The  strike  collapsed  within  a  week. 
'Excluded  from  American  society,  Chinese  workers  did  not  have*  the 
broad-based  support  necessary  fq^ , A  successful  strike.  Still, 
the  myth  of  passivity  had  been  shaken.^  '       •    .      •  * 

other  Labor  Contributions  '  • 

.  ■ — ■  ■  • — r-  

Prom  the  I860* s  to  the  1890 *s,  many  Chinese  workers  were 
employed  to  develop  agriculture,  primarily  in  California,  where 
land  reclamation  was  a  ma j*or -priority.    Chinese*  labor  trans- 
formed marginal  land 'into  expensive  farm  acreage.    The  Chinese 
also  traveled  up  and  down  the  coast  as  migrant  workers. 

Through  their  own  hard  .work,  they  established  fishing 
colonies,  producing  crab,  abalone,  shrimp  and  sturgeon  botH  for 
local  sale  and  for  export.    Yet,  they  were  forced  to  pay  a. 
heavy  tax  on  'all  their  fishihg  activities. 

,  *   Early  manufacturing  in  the  West  al^  required  cheap  labor. 
In  the  1860 's,  woolen  mills,  and  sewing^  shoe  and  cigar  factories 
were  ":a1yte~tbneiri-gt~l5seauBe^  one 


mill  owner  admitted:    "Without  Chinese  labor,  we  could  have  never 
competed  with  the  cheap  child  and  women  labor  of  t3ie  East." 

"The  Chinese  Must  Go", 

•       The  employment;  situation. in  the  West  did  not  remain  favorable 
to  the  Chinese  for  long.    With  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
continental railroad,  jjassive  waves  of  European  immigrants  surged 
west.    Many  .people  aJ.so  left  the  East  because  of  an  ecbnomic 
depression  in  the  l870*s.'    Thfe'^gold  mines  were  collapsing  and 
employment  on  the  railroad  was  diminishing.    Wherever  white  men 
looked  for  jobs,  they  saw  Chinee  laborers  Working,  *  Aggravated 
by  the  media,  the  unions,  bus inieuss  and  government,  racial  feeling 
against  the  Chinese  soon  exploded*  'In  1873,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  wrbte 5  '  • 


Wio  have  built  sanest  of  iniqtiity  and  rotten- 
'         n^ss- in  our  very  midst?    The  Chinese,  Who 

filXed  our  workshops,  to  the  exclusion  of  - white 
'     labor?    The  Chinese.    Who  drives  away  white  . 
'  '    labor  _by  their  stealthy  but  sUccesisful 
coiopfetition?    The  Chinese.  ^ 

A  fiery  orator,- Denis  Keirny ,  f ortaed  and  led  the  Work ingman»s 
Party.    Kearny  coined  the  slogan  "the  Chinese  must  go"  and  anti- 
Chinesje  terrorism  ^oon  followed .    Throughout  the'*1870 •  s ,  1880  •  s 
and  1890»s,  riots  drove  Chinese  from  farms , "^*raines ,  factories 
and  communities.    Twenty-two  Chinese,  .iiKsludittg  women  and 
childre?!,  were  lynched  in  Los  iUigeles  in  1$71.    All  Chinese  homes 
and  ^businesses  were  destroyed  in  Denver  in  1880,.    The  worst 
massacre  happened  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  when  2a  Chinese  were 
murdered  after  aij  anti-Chihese  meeting  held  in  the  »Whitemeh»s  ' 
Town"  section  of  Rock  Springs . 

The  Exclusion  Laws  '  .  •  .  , 

Coinciding  Vith  these  terrorist  acts  were  antl -Chinese  laws 
passed  on  county t^  stat^^und  nat  i  qnal-.aeveJ^---4Ehase-.r€gulat4ons— ~- 
ranged  from  social,,  economic  and  legal  restrictions  to  a 
prohibition  on  immigration.     (See  page  571  for  a.  listing  of  these 
■laws.)   •  ■      ■     _  .\ 

As  already  mentioned,  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  began  to  arrive 
fn  California  durirf^  the  Gold  Rush,  legislation  was  passed  to 
tax  them  and  limit  tlieir  freedoms.    As  early  as^lS48,  a  reguiation 
in  Mariposa  County  prohibited  the  Chinese  from  mining.  -At  the 
state  level,  a  Bond  Act  requiiJed  all  Chinese  arriving  in  Califor- 
nia after  1852  td  post  a  $500  bond. The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
of  May  8,  -1882  banned  the  imin;^rati6n  of  Chinese  laborers  for  tfen 
years  i although^  teachers ,  -students ,  merchants  and  travelers  were 
exempt).    In  1892,  this  act  was  extended  for  another  ten  years?  ' 
in  1904,  the  exclusiqji  of  Chinese  laborers  was  extended 
indefinitely.^^  v>  V 

Bven  after  mos*  of  California's  gold  hSd  been  mined  out, 
discriminatory  laws  against  the  Chinese  who  wanted  to  enter  the 
U.S.  continued  iif  effect  for  many  years.    Existing  exclusion  laws 
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were  amended  to  be  more  restrictive  in  1911,  19l'2,  1913  and-^igi?. 

The  1924  Immigration  Act  '  * 

A  new  .inanigration  law  dealt  another  blow,  to  th&  creation  ' 
oi  a  viable  Chinese-American  community.    The  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  prohibi^ted  the  immigration  of '  all  Chinese  women  €oi^ 
the  purpose  of  permanent  res?.dence.    It  also  prohibited 
American-born  Chinese  men  from  'marrying  .^n  alien  Chinese  woman 
and  bringing  he^r  to  the  U.S.    in  view  of  .^Jie  small  number  of  V 
Chinese  wOTien  in  the  U.S.,  the  1924  iiw  me^nt  that  many  men^ were, 
condemned  to  an  unmarried  status.    During  tke  next  five  years, 
kot  a  single  Chinese  woman  entered  California  to  live,  and  the 
number  of  men  who  returned  fco  China  was  gfeatV  than  Chose  Who 
entered  looking  f or  wor*.^^     (A  complete  listing  of  legislation 
that  affected  Chinese  in  the  U.S.  is  on  page  571.) 

lii  states  with  significant  Chinese  populations  anti- 
miscegenation  acts  (laws  ^gainst  mixed  marriages)  prevented 
Chinese  men  from  marrying;  into  the  white  populationV  • 

admission  of  Chinese  wives  bf  American  citizens  who  had  been  v 
married  prior  to  May  26,^1924.  -From  1931  to  1940,  an  average 
of  60  Chinese  women  ent^'ed  the  U.S.  each  ^ear.    But  Chinese 
immigration  continued  to  be  limited  until  1943,  when  the 
exclusion  laws  were  repealed.  ' 

First  Women  Immigrants 

'in.isao-,  71,000  oiit  of  75,000  Chinese  immigrants  in  San 
Fr&ncisco  were  male«.  .By  1890,  there  were  only  3,868  Chinese 
women ;in  the  U,S.  com£^ared  to  103,620  men.    The  number^of  women 
had  decreased  due  to  ,hi^  death  rates.  *  ~" 

'  The  factors 'contifibuting  to  this  situation  were  complex. 

.  Americans  wanted  to  make  only  temporary,  use  of  Chinese  labor 
and 'families  were  thqtefore  actively  discouraged  from  entering 
the  tini'ted  States.    The  Chinese,  too,,  wanted  to  return  to  China. 
Since  the  unity  of  tfte  family  was  of,  high  importance  to  the 
Chinese  immigrants,  "they  looked  upon  the  presence  of '  their  wives 
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in  China  as  aji  incentive  to  return  home.     < To  understand  the 
import^incc  of  " 
Women  in  China . ) 


e  family  in  Chinese  society,  recall  f^he  unit  on 


Of  the  few  women  immigrants,  most  did  not  come  voluntari3^, 

but  were  brought  to  America  to  be  turned .  into  prdstitutes.  Theyj 

became  part  of  a  lucrative,  business  that  "fed  of  f  'i;he  needs,  of  a  " 

male  commiinit^,    There  .was  a  high  mortality  rate  j^ong  these  • 

women.    Ironically*,  the  laws  in  the  1880* s  which  |jere  c^ouf  1  aged  \ 

as  a|itl.-pa:ostitution  measures  restricted  the  immigration  of     .    ;  . 

Chinese  women.  *  •     '      -     •  ^        '  . 

The  r'igors  of  frontier  life  and  anti-Chinese  terrorism  led' 

to  a  similarly,  high  mortality  rate;  among  tjie-  few  wives  and  ^  * 
.daughte^rs  who  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  V  -  • 

The  obstacles  to  the 'establishment  of  family  life  began  to 

change  with  the  immigration  l*aws  passed  after  195^^    Wcanen  ..began 
'to  enter  the  United  States  and  the  niamber  of  families  slowly  , 

began  to  increase.    Chinatown  in^San  Francisco  gradually  shifted 

from  a  society^  of  .bachelors  to  a  society  of  merchant  f^ilies. 
"The^opuIalE^Ior^ 

generation  Chinese-Americans  —  grew  slowly  and  , contributed  to* 
the  proliferation  of  families.^   Tdday/  Chinato^Wn  still  consists 
of  three 'soQxeties :    the-  "bachelor  society"  of  immigrant  male 
laborers,  the  sm^l  businesSTcen^ered-" family  society, "  and  the. 
new  working-class  sociejty  ^of  i^eople  who  have  immigrated  since 

■,1365.-^?     :    ■  ,  •  •  .■  '  ■  •    :  I 

The  following  sections  ware  sub-divided  int(^  Early  Immigra- 

•  tion  and  Adaptation,    We  will  examine  the  lives '-^f  Chinese  women 
w^o  emigrated,  from  China  in  the  late  .19th  and  early  20th'  centuries 
in  terms  of  the  degree  of  personal,  economic,,  and  political 

-^power  tbey  possessed.  SSe  will  iiiscuss  jthe.^ff ects^  of_  the_  U .  S_,  _ 

"  exclusion  laws  on  Chinese-American  women  and  th^ir  families. 
Finally,  we  will  look  at  the  identity  crises  that  many  Chinese- 
Americans  experienced  during  the  process  of  adaptation  to  American 
culture.  » 
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TEACBER'S  NOTE:  *  First- gefiemtion  CMne^e-'fimericam  are 
Qhil<3r£n^of  Mmae  imdgmnta;  seagnd-0eneration  are 

'ehildren  of  first^emraHm  CMmse^Meri^^  &tc*^ 
It  is  important  to  rmmber  that  Chinese  are  still 
imrtigratini  to,  the  V^S,,  and  these  fwrdlies  repeat  the 

*  pattern  of  firsp-^aond-third  generation  changes  as 
they  dbsork  Mericmi  hut'tw^,        .  *, 
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PERSONMi  FOVmR 


In  looking  fan*  spheres  of  ^spcwer  in  tJfe  p8X*8omt  lives  of  Chines 
^^M&riaan  women,  sm  if  they  have  control  over  . 


^^Im  use  of  theiip  bodies;    ,  . 

-  the  people  to  whm  they  mZatei 
-*  when  cmd'whem  to  tvcmel;  ■• 

-  whm  they  nw*x*yi      '  '  ' 

-  whether  or  not  to  "hope  dkildren; 

-  ending  q  hcui  marrtage;     ,  " 

-  where  they  live. 


f 


4^ 


V 


^9 


Son 


4-  ^ 
.1. ' 


Early  iPUBi^ratioh  . 

■     ;        ■  '  ■  '  •  ,  '       '  '  •   '  •  • 

'  As  used  thrpughdut  this  curriculum^  personal  power  rfefers 
to  a -woman's  control  over  the  lise  of  her  ov«nr  body,  and  her       ^  . 
freedom  to  make  choices  about  whom  to  associate  r  with,  whom  to 
marry/- whether  or  not  to  marry  ,  where  to  live,  whether  to 
travel  or  not,  etc,  .  *  • 

Judging  by  the  above  criteria f  we'find  that  early  Chinese 
women  immigrants  had  very*  little  pr 'no* personal  power.  Their] 
position  was  not,  much  better  than  thafe  of  poor  Chi-nese  women 
in  feudal  China  .and  of  ten  -it  was  worse,  since  they  could  not  . 
associaf^  with  other  woioeii  from  their  extended  families  or 
'villages.    Most:  of  the  f i^st  womeJi -liKimigrants  became  isolated 
in  an  alien  spciWty  that  did  not -recognize  their  existence >  or 
viewed  them  as  ^ub-human  oir. degraded  human  beings  —  an  attitude 
reflected  iiy^he  exclusion  laws  that  separate^  the  Chinese  >;oman 
from  her  family  and  forced  her  to  stay  behind, a^  ChiBa  AwtitijaS-™ 
a  husband  or^a  son  whom  she  might  never  see  again.    'These  women 
who  were  left  behind  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  overview,' 
after  we  have  ^xaniined  the  situation  of  the^  f^w  Chinese  women 
who  came  to  the  U.S.  in  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries.     '  ) 

Prbstitntioi)  *       .  <r 

Some  of  the  women  who.  came  to  the  U. ST  had  been  sold  by 

their  faifiiiies  and  were  forced  ii\to  prostitution  as  soon  as  , 

they  landed^ in  San  Francisco.  -  As  early  as  1852,  several^ hundred 

Chinese  prostitutes  had  ar-flved  by  ship  from  Hong  Kong.  Most. 

of  these  jtfomen  were  not  originally  prostitutes.  But  ha&  been 

so  Id  to  men  in  ^ng  Kong  who  la  t«r  forced  them  into  prost  i  tution 

There  was^a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  in  the  business,  which  was 

controlled  and  run  by  men,  and  "was  an  inevitable  sequel  to 

'  ■  '  16*  ' 

the  excess  of  males  in  America's  Chinatowns." 
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■    By  1885.  there  were  an,  estimated  7T)  brothels  in  San  Fran- 

Cisco's  Chirtatown,  and  trade  in  wosien  had  reached  the  proportions 
of  a  major  business.     "Girls  were  sold  from  the  houses  as  coji-  , 
cubines,  an'd.  sometimes  resold. .  .gi'r Is  were  sold  as  domestic  * 

servants  for  $i00  to  $500  eaqh  *ai\d  for  prostitution  purposes 

■    '  ■       '  A  17'  > 

for  $1,500  to  $3,000  depending  on  age  arid  appearance ; " 

R4*ther  than  assist  these  women,  Calif ornians  help^d  ex- 
plc^lt  them.  ,  Jt  was  a  felony  to  force  white  wcHnen  into  prosti^  ' 
tut ion /but  it  was  i&erely  a  misdeameanor  to  do  the  same  to  . 
A^lan  women;    The  life  expectancy  pf  a  prostitute  was  short. 
A  "girl"  was  not  allowed  to  refuse  a  customer,  even  if  he  was 
obviously  diseased;    Most  died  young,  enslaved  till  their  deaths. 

Partly  because  of  the  stereotypic  attitudes  towards  * 
Chinese  women  that  American  missionaries  had  perpetrated  even 
•before  immigration,  Chinese  wcftnen  were  exploited  sej^ually  in 
America  because  they  were  believed  to  be  sexually  depraved,. 
The  Chinese  axe  "lustful  and  sensual  in  their  dispositionsj 


"every^emaT.e~4^^  — ~ 

18 

the  New  Yoxfk  Tribune  in  1854. 

To  complete  the  vicious  combination  of  racism  and  sexism, 

the  existence  of  Chinese  prostitutes  was  used  as  an  excuse  to 

pas^  new  iegislation  in  the  18^0 's  restricting"  the  ismtigr at ion 

■  ■  ■  >  .  -  .     ■  •  . 

of  all  Chinese  women, 

...It  is  claimed  by  both  civil  and  medical  authori- 
^  .              ties  that  both  Chinese  men  and  women  were  afflicted 
with  venereal  disease  to  an  uncommon  ^egiree.  The 
Chinese  prostitutes  were  accused  pf  luririg  young 
boys  into  their  houses  and  of  infieatirig  them  with  , 
^           '    the  disease^    A  medidal  journal  changed  that  the 
blood  stream  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  was 
.    being  poisoned  through  the  American  men,  who,  "by 
  thousands  ^ght ly , "  visited  these  -resox^ts*   JL?  ^ 


^     In  the  1890 's,  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  Margaret 
Cylbertson  and  Donaidina  Cameron  led  raids  to  free- the  Chinese 
prostitutes  and  took  them  to  mission  shelters  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.         ^        .  - 
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« 

•Lilac  Chen,  84"  in  Longtiroe'  CaXiforn*  describes  the  . 

slavery  and  prostitution  women  were  forded  to  endure  in  San 

»  *    ■        . .      .  '  ■     . '  '     •  ■ 

Francisco's  Chinatown. 

And  that  wo>thless  father,  my  owp  father,  • 
*  imagine,  had  every  inclination  to  sell  me,  and' 
he  * sold  me  on  the  ferry  boat.    Locked  me  in 
the  cabin  while  he  was  negotiating  my  sale. 
..And  I  kicked  and  screamed  and  gcreamed  and  they 
,  wouldn't  open  the^ door  till  after  some  time, 

you  see,  I  suppose  he  had  made  his  bargain  and 
»  had  left  the  steamer... 

This  woman  who  brought  me  to  San  Francisco, 
.         was  called  Mrs.  Lee,'  and  she  kept  the  biggest 
dive  in  San^Ffancisco  Chinatown.    Oh,  she  had 
.a  lot  of  girls,  §lave  girls,  you  know.  And 
every  night,  seven  o'clock,  all  these  girls 
were  dressed  in  silk  and  satin,  and  sat  in 
front  o.f  a  big  window,  and  the  men  would  look  -  * 
,      in  and  chbose  their  girls  who  they'd  want  for 
the  night.    Of  course^  I  didnH^ know  anything, 
never  heard  about  such  things',  you  know:  And 
when  police  or  white  people  came,  they. always 
hid  me  under,  the  bed  and  pushed  a  tK^k  in  front 
of  me  and  theh  after  the  police  had'  Xeft  they 

_  "Xel:'lhe~coirie  i^^^   

all  dressed  in  silk  and  satin,  and  they  were 
vjaiting  for  tiheir  business,  see.    But  %  didn't 
know  anything.  20 

'  ^    \  ■  ^ 

COMPABISON:    Afx^an-Jlmriacm  wemtm  mm  used  as  '^ree^^re^^ 
miatresB&s  ard  pi^osHtutea  duHrig  alcajery.  ■  The  violation 
of  the  body  of  a  Black  woman  woe  not  considered  a  arnme 
since  they  v^m  ccMsideved  to  be  pei'sonat  possessions.  ^ 
Slaoe  wmm  and  children  were  also  often- sold  for  prdfit, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  family  ties,  • 

Compare  and  contrast  the  position  of  Chinese  prosti- 
^     '    tutes  in  Merim  with  the  aituat-um  of  Black  vmien  in 

slavery.    Hsauss  why  it^was  oon^tdered  permiasable  for 
a  white  mm  to  abuse  cm  ^AfriGon-Amerioan  or  Chinese" 
American  women,  while  the  harshest  puniehment^  including 
lynohihgj  ixzs  inflicted jm  an  Aj^qan-Amerioan  man  accuBed 
of  reding  a  white  woman. 

The  same  double  standard  still  oscurs  today  with  the 
women  who  are  prostitutes  being  blamed  and  punished  while 
the  men  of  all  rases  li^  ese^lpit  them  are  not  rmde  to  W 
suffer  any  consequences,  ^ 
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Early  'iimhigrant  Families  '        .  •  ' 

Chinese  wives  who  came  t6  America  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  endured  many  hardships.    Life  in  the  undeveloped 
railing  towns  was  hard,  and  the  women  were  disappointed  by 
v>xt,  as  a  woman  who  was  mgrriesd  by  proxy  to  a  Chinese  immi- 
gr^ant  in  Buttre, 'Montana,  reveals: 

J'A  mont'h  later,  I  sailed  for  America  with- 
my  husband's  re^lative,  a  distant ^o-lan  cousin.. 
My  aunt  and  relatives  parted  with  me,  tearfully. 
^       They  sajLd,  'Bring  your  children  home  so  we  may  ^ 
•  see  them.'  I  promised  them  I  would.  .  My  father 

had  gone  bacH  to  the  village  so  I  never  saw  him' 
again.    I  was  now  a  member  of  another  family. 

I  stayed  in  my  state-room  all  through  the 
journey  and  my  meals  Were  served  there...  Occasion- 
ally^ the  cousin  would  come  and  ask'  if  I  was  well 
taken  care  of  and  how  I  was  getting  along ' 
On  the  day  that  the  steamer  docked  at  Port 
.    Townsend,  the  cousin  came  to  escort  me  on  ^eek. 
Standing  beside  me  at  the  rail,  he  pointed  to,  a 
man  walking  up  and  down  the  wharf.    He  said, 
'See  that  man  j^utrtoking  a  big  ci^ar?    He  is  your 
husband.'  / 

/     After  I  landed  and  my  luggage  was  transported 
to  . the  railroad  station,  my  husb^d  and  I  rode 
to  my  new  home,  Butte ,,  Montana .    Here  i  have 
lived  most  of  my  life,  raising  my  seven  children^ 
after  tjjqir  father  died,"'      ,  ' 

«  •  ,   ■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  informant  told  of  the  extreme  hardships 
.  in  adjusting  to  the  mining  camp  when  she  arrived 

in  1900.    Most  Americans  belifeve' China  to  be 
"underdeveloped."    At  that  time I  the  Western  Sta^es^ 
left  much'  to  be  desired."    Thfe  informant  came  from 
a  civilization  several  thousand  years  old  and  from 
one  of  the  most  modern ^cities  in  the  world.  Hong 
Kong.     She  left  an  upper  middle-class  urban  family, 
living  in  comparative  comfort,  to  settle  in  a 
-  Western  city  that  boasted  few  conveniences.  The 

:   climate,  was^  extremely  jcold . '  „_Water  was  pumped  .froiiL  -. 

a  well  and  this  froze  in  the  winter .    'She  had  to  ^ 
pump  and  carry  all  the  water  used  in  the  home. 
The  house  she  lived  in  was  a  tumbledown,  wooden 
-shack.  /  '    ■ ' 

'Her  finery  ■ —  embroidered  clothes,  .sli|)pers,* 
jewelry  and  articfles  of  personal  adornment  ' —  was 
out  of  keeping  with  the  undevfeloped^ frontier .  Her 
ll        bound  feet  hampered  her  movements.    She  spoke  no 
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English  and  at>  that  time,  Chinese  custom  forbade 
women  venturing  out.    When  her  husband's  male 
relatives  came  occasionally  to  enlist  her  support 
in  family  matters, 'she  had  to  be  forewarned  so 
she  could  be  properly  attiired  and  groomed  to 
receive  them.    She  went  visiting  once  a- year,  at 
Uew  Year.    It  was  not  until  heia  chiidren  were 
grown  and  they  took  her  uptown  to  ^ee  the  stores 
that  she  knew  what  Butte  looked  like.*  This  infor- 
mant tersely  and  aptly  phfased  her  first  years 
of  life  in  Butte :  a  prisoner  for  over  ten  years 
*  in  a  land  that  was  hailed  for  its  individual 
freedom.    Finally,*  she  heard  that  China  had  be- 
come a  republic  and  women  were  ^unbinding  their 
feet  and  going  abroad.    She  unbound  hec  feet  — 
a  painful  experience  never  to  be  forgotten  —  a 
symbolic  act  of  personal  emancipation.    She 'dis- 
carded most  of  the  Chinese  dresses  she  had  a!hd 
.began  to  accjuire  a  western  wardrobe^.    This      '  * 
gesture  of  liberation  met  with  her  husband • s  - 
stern  dis^proval,  but  she  persisted.    Sh^  went 
abo^t  the  city  making  friends,  and  became  a  well-  , 
•known  personage. 

Being  un^ucated,  she  could  not  write  letters 
to  her  family.    Letters -grew "more  And  more  infre- 
^quent .    Her  husband  was  too  prebccu|iied  with  -his^. 
"business  af  fairs  to  write  letters .    He  only,  did 
so  when  he  sent  his  aging  father-in-law  mgney^ to 
defr^  living  expenses,  a  promise  he  made  during 
the  pre-n\jptijj|^  arrangements. 

The  wife -was  never  able  to  keep  her  promise 
to  her  relatives  in  thfe  way  she  envisioned  it : 
a  return  to  China  with  her  husband  and  children, 
so  that  his  and  her  relatives  could  see  thpa  as 
a  family  uijit.    The  husband  died  after  arrange- 
ments for  the  entire  family's  return  to  China 
were  completed.    Despite  the  intervention  of  fate, 
the  widow  decided  to  bury  her  husband  lii  his  home 
village,  thereby  "bringing  the  husband  home." 
The  children  went  to  China  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  parents'  relatives.  21 


DISCUSSION:    ,  .        *  -  . 

Do  you  BTj^pom  this  wcmn  had  any  choice  when  it  acme  to.  8ete0ting 
a  rmpitai  pca^tnev? 

Imagine  what  the  feelings  of  this  woman  might  have  been  (ktring  the 
fimt  few  months  she  lived  in  Butte,  Mantema,    DesaHbe  what  you 
think  she  felt, 

575"-  '    .  . 
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BOW  did  hep  fieu  life  diffsr  frm  the  life  of  h&S'  fmUy, 
in  China?  -  ^  ' 

Wha^ inflmnaes  (peTaonal  pTefevencea?  •new  aultm>al  be'Hefs?) 
prompt^  hex*  to  wirind  her  feet^-  change  to  attire  0^ 
"go"  abroad^'?   Wmdd  these  aotiom  qucttify  as  an  ea^mple     :  ' 
of  a  woman  es^rcising  aontrot  Cfuex>  nep  cnm  bodyf 

How  did,  her  husband  reaat  tc  her  neh>  display  ^cf  freedom?  • 
Ilow  did  his  r^^v^frm  affect  her?    ,  '.  " 

-     ■  .  ■  ■  ■  *        .     ^  •"*••')•■- ,       '  ■  '  ' 

in  what  ways  was  this-woman  traditional?       •  '  ^ 


Detention  at  Angela  Island       '  ^ 

Because  of  the  heavy  restrictions  on  immigration,  some 
women. had  no  choice  but  to  buy  false  papers  and  enter  the  U.S. 
illegally  in  order  to  join  their  husbands.    All  inaaigrants, 
therefore,  were  Suspected  of  entering  illegally.    Every  Chinese 
iflttOigrant  landing  in  Merica  between  1^09  and  1949  was  detained 
on  Angel  island,  in  Sah  Fr^cisqo  Bay,  for  Interrogation  and  - 
processJjig.  ^.^    Some  people  J^ai 

Veeks  while  others  were  detained  for  as  long  as  three  to  fo^r 
/years,  when  case^  were  delayed  pending^ appeal  to  Washington. 
The  center,  "nominally  a  'quarantine citation'  to  clear  all/ 
immigrants  from  the  Pacific,  1..  in  fact,  served  to  detain.  , 
Chinese  travelers  for  indefinite  periods  of ^ time." 

An  *8  6 -year-old  woman  interviewed  recently  by  Genny  Lim 

^nd  Judy  Yung  •  recouijts  her  experience  of  detention  on  r  Angel 

.    •  '  .  '■  ■  * 

Islands  ,  . 

V  I  arrived  in  Angel  Island  in  1922.    i  was  thirty- 

three  years  old  then.    At  the  time,  I  was  a  school 

.     '        teacher  in. my  vdllage..    J  had  jus.t„.  fiaish^^^   ,  ,  „.  s 

three  day 'examinations  at  the  end  of  the  school 

  -semester*  '  v  .  •  

My  husband  had  be^n  in  bi?siness  here  for  over 
ten  y6ars.    There  was  no  troubXe  getting  here . 
The;  only  thing  was  that  I  had  to  stay  oh  the  island , 
for  two  ^e|cs  or  so.     It  was  okay,  only, real  big. 
One  big  hall  and  rows  of  bunks.    At  the  time j  I 
•        h^d  mv/first  ?6n  with  me.    First  son  slept  on  the  - 

appeif-bunk;  I  slept  on  the  lower  bunk.    He  was 
'       fourteen  at  the  time,  still  a  kid.    As  a  rule 
'  «  children  and  women  lived  in  separate  quarters  on 

'        Angel  Island.  '       '  .  •  - 
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Inhere  were  a  lot  of  Japanese.;   ^hey  arrived 
and  left  on,  ship  within  24  hours.    But  us,  we 
were  confined  inside  so  iong,  I  kept  thinking  in 
my  hearty  "what  a  worthless  trip  coming  herel*;  ' 
Corff ined  al^  the  time       it  is  just  like  being 
in  ^ail.**    Had  I  known  it  was  like  this,  I  never 
would  have  wanted  to^come.  24 


"  TEACHER  *S  NOPE:   kek  atudsnts  to  think  about  this  woman  *s 
experience  iri  term  of  persoriat  power,    G%vm  her  age  and 
^Situation  cmd  her  Jmshmd's  'length  of  time  and  position 
■in  Amrida,  ixmtd  she  expect  to  he  tmatbd  in  this  inay? 
0zat  effect  imild  this  experience  haoe  on  her  mid  others? 
What  mssage  woe  eommmioated  to  her^    (lou  are  mispectj, 
deserving  of  \quamntim,  pomrless*) 


t 


so? 


4 


*  V  '  Adaptation 

..  '  •  .  -  _  ,  _  _   '  ■■*.•', 

'       ■  .    .  .   •         .  ■  . 

The  immigration  experience  clearly  affected  Chineser 

,  •     ■ .  »  ■         .    ■  ■ 

American  women  in  many  different  ways.    Older  women  born  in 
dhina  adheirec^  to  many  traditional  Chinese  values,  since 
responsibility  for  perpetuating  the  culture  was  placed  on  the 
woman.    Many  wanted  their  children  to  clin^  to  these  values 
too.    Being  the  carrier  of  the  culture  was  one  way  for  a 
Chinese  immigrant  woman  to  maintain  a  s^nse  of  personal  power 
vis-^-viis  her  husbcind  and  children.    The  men  also  continued  to 
espouse  traditional  values,  since  most  of  them  had  immigrated 
to  the. United  States  before  the  revolutionary  changes. 

However,  most  Chine se^Americans  were' influenced  by  American 
life  regardless  of  their  degree  of  attachment  to  €heir  traditional 
values.-    In  the  new  environment^ without  pressures  from  family 
>and  village  associates,  women  were  able  to  cast  away  some  of  the 
restrictions  on  their  personal  and  economic  power.  Ydung 
Chinese-American  women  enj^ed  greater  per sonal  .pdwer  than  their  - 
Chinese-born  mothers.  .Fostered  by  exposure  to  the  Amerfcaij 
values  of  person^  choice,  this  new  personal  power  also  coincided 
with  changes/- in  women's  position  in  China.  ' 

But  among  the  yotinger-genferation  Americanrborn  Chinese, 
exposure^ to  two  s'ets  of  values  caused  conflicts  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  young  people  who  wanted  to  emulate  the  values  of 
white  Americans.    American-born  children  often  disagreed  with 
their  parents*  way  of  doing  things.    These  ways-included  vthe  t 
preferential  treatment  of  sons,  the  greater  value  placed  on  the 
education  of  males  as  con^ared  to* females,  the  continued  practi^ice 
-of  .^rranged-marriages  r  -and  the  -parents »  insistence  %hat  children 
learn  Chinese  language  and  culture  in  special  schools. 

We  must  stress,  however,  that  it  is  extr^ely  difficult  ' 
and  inadvisable  to  make  any  generalization  about  the 
experiences  of  Chinese-Americans.     Ii^tead,  one  must  recognize 


the  diversity  of  Chinese-American  life  styles,  which  are  affected 
by  the  background  of  the  family  in  China,  the  socioeconomic 
status  a  family  had  attained,  and  the  varied  influences  of  life'  . 
in  different  parts,  of  the  U.S,    The  following  experiences  of  . 
some  Chinese-American  women  should  not  be  taken  as . an  indication 
of  the  situation  of . all  Chinese-Americans .  f 

•  ■  ' 

Change  ot  Power  Within  Family 

Althpu^h  immigrant  families  functioned  according  to 
traditional  Chinese  values,  which  placed  women  im  a  subordinate 
position  to  men,  women  nevertheless  assumed  more  authority  and 
power>  within  their  families  in  America  than  they  could  have" in 
China      They  of  ten  worked  with  their  husbands  in  the  family 
business,  Virginia  Lee,  B.  L.*  Sung,  and  Jade  Snow  Wong  all 
give  accounts  of  the  subtle  changes  that  began  to  take  place 
in  family  relationships  in  America.  ^  ' 

Fay  was  no  longer  the  quiet,  soft-spoken, 
shy^  bride.     sheV was  now  a  woman  who .  held  her 
ground  firmly  in  matters  she  thought  important  , 
to  her  family,  especially  those  which  concerned 
■  her  children.    She  had  had  no  voice  in  the  choice 

of  the  marriage  partner  chbsen  for  her  by  her 
family.    Iii  her  early  days  in  San  Francisco,  the  * 
strange 'Country,  the  new  husband  she  was  as  yet 
unfamiliar  with,  and  a  natural  desire  to  show 
respect  to  Grandfather  Kwong  by  behaving  with 
decorum  had  combined  toVaake  her  withdrawn  and 
retiring.    Now  her  voice  was  beginning. to  be 
heard  more  and  more  as  each  of  these  elements  f 
'disappeared  and  as  the  responsibilities  of  her 
home  and  children  increased.    But  always  it  was 
a  voice  with  the  tone  Of  a  jade. bell,  not  brass. 
And  she  nev^r  ruled  so  much  with,  an  iron  hand 
.  as  she  did  with  a  porcelain  hand,  a  hand  that 

never  strucl^^  top  hard^  for  she  knew  that  if  it^  

did  it  would" not  only  damage  xtsilf  but  also 

the  object  i-t  struck.        25  .  . 

DISCUSSION:'  '       •  V    '  • 

f/hat  faotors  contributed  to  the  ahmge  in  Fay's  person^-  . 
.^cdity? 

Itat  iixze  the  marmqr  op  style  she  used  in  esseraising  her 
.QWly  acquired  power?    ("She  ruled  with  a  porcelain  hand^" 
\er-   voice  had.  the  tone  ^^^a  jade  hetl^  not  brass," > 


« 


The  following  exaiQples  further  illustrate  the  factors  that  con- 
tributed to, greater  personal  power  for  women  and  the  ways  women 
used  their  newly  acquired  power.  i 

•  ■  ■ 

...The  father  is  the  undisputed- iiead  of  the  house- 
hold.   He  makes  the  decisions ,  manages  the  finances, 
and  expects  unquestioned  obedience  from  both  his 

.    wife  and  children.    If  the  wife  and  children  are 
recent  arrivals  ttgm  China,  but  the  father  has 
lived  in  this  countiry  for  some  years,  he  is  their 

•    contact  and  link  with  the  outside  world;  Though 
his  English  Tnay  be  broken  and  his  knowledge  of 
iteierican  ways  shallow,  still  tfie  family  is  entirely 
*       dependent  upon  him  in  such  daily  occurrences  afe  going 
to  the  store  for  food  and  clothing.    As  their  depeh- 
46nce  upon  the  father  is  great,  his  authority  is 
respected.  :"  ,  ;  '  .  .  ■ 

V  The  wife,  to  all  appearances,  occupies  a  sub-' 

ordinate  position  to  her  husband-    But  [because  of] 
the  scarcity  of  women  and  the  fact  that  the  main 
livelihood  of  the  Chinese  is  small  service  enter- 
prises in. which  the  wife  is  also  a  working  partner^ 
she  quickly  ass^ames  a  status  higher  than  her  tradi- 
tional role  in  China.    Her  share  in  keeping  the 
family  unit  going  is  ihvariably  greater  than  her 

'    husband's,  for  she  is  also  expected  to  assume  the 
entire  burden  of  housekeeping  and  childr earing 
as  well  as  help  in  the  family  business.    The  wife 
is  usually  the. first  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
she  will  be  rinsing  diapers  and  mopping  floors 

.    long  after  the  labors  of  the  husband  have  ceased. 
It  follows  then  that  the  women  will  be  given  a 
greater  voice  in  making  the  decisions  that  affect 
the  family.    The  husband  may  hold  the  purse,  but 
more  likely  tEin~not,  the  wife  will  decide  how 
'  its  contents  will  be  spent.     ,  2^       '    ■•'  ■  . 

Another  Chinese-American  writer  describes  the  power  her 
Chinese-born  mother  possessed  in-her  family.    ^  • 

*    •  .  * 

It  is  generally  believed  that  in  a  typical  , oriental 

 ^family  the  mother  is  secondary  and  unimportant, 

she  being  submissive  ahd^  w  But  this" is  not 

the  case  in  our  family.    Mother  was  always  the  all- 
'  important. mate  of  her  husband.    She  was  decidedly  • 

the  ruling  agent  in  the  family,  for  father  was  too 
busy  attending  to  his. business  Che  was  a  merchant 
«  .     and  had  little  time  to -devote  to  the  family)..  27 

Most  women  used  their  authority  very  subtly,  making  de- 
cisions  but  allowing  their  husbands  to  voice  them  as.  .their  own. 


He  had  come  to  her  for,  a  solution,  she  knew,  and 
now  he  waited  for  her  to  st>eak.    But  to  her  dis- 
tress, she  had  no  solution,  knowing  only  that  if 
she  had  she  would  have  presented  it  to  him.  "He, 
would  then  think  her  words  over  and  present  it  in 
his  town  ilords  as  if  he  had  thought  it  up.  She 
would  then  agree,  not *saying  that  it  had  been  her 
idea;  how  welj.  she  knew  that  a  man  liked  to  think 
himself  the  master  of  the  houseJ  '     38  ^ 


Daughters  and  Sons 

Some  Chinese-American  daughters, raised  in  traditional 
families  were  disappointed  at  the  preferential  treatment, which 
was  conferred  on  their  brothers  f rota  the  moment  of  birth  and 
continued  throughout » their  lives.    As  in  traditional  China,  tlie 
bir|;h  of  a  son  was  an  occasion  for  elalx>rate  celebration,  but 
the  birth* of  a  daughter  was  an  occasion  for  silence.  Jade 
Snow  Wong  was  disappointed  at  age  seven  to  learn  that  the  big 
feistivities  that  accompanied  the  birth  of  her  younger  brother 
were  not  accorded  her  or  her  younger  sister. 

The  Wong  fajnily  had  never  before  seen  sueh  , 
merrymaking,  and  Jade  Snow  enjoyed  all  the  ex- 
^  cit^eht.    Just  one  remark  she  had  heard,  how- 
ever, marred  the  perfect  celebration,  and  re- 
mained in  her  mind  as  she  lay  in  bed  after  the 
"      g     guests  had  departed,    it  .^as  something  she  had 

*     heard  her  older  sister  say  to  the  other  while  she  ^ 
•    was  helping  them  twist  the  paper  hsangings. 

"The  joyfulness  springs  frcsa  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  at  last  a  son,  after  three  daughters 
born  in  the  fifteen  years  between  Blessing  from 
Heaven  and  him.    When  Jade  Precious  Sno\ywas 
born  before  him,  the  house  wa^  quiet,  ^ere 
was  no  such  display.**  ^ 

Under  the  comfortable  warmth  of  her  covers. 
Jade  Snow  turned  over  restlessly,  trying  to 
\   grasp' the  full  xneaning^^  Pbr- 
giveness  Prom  Heaven,  because  he  was  a  brother, 
was  more  important  to  Mama  and  Daddy  than  dear 
baby  sister.  Precious  stone,  who  was  only 
girl.    But  ev6n  more, uncomfortable  was  the 
.  ,  •        realization  that  she  herself  was  a  girl  and, 
like  her  younger  sister,  unalterably  less 
significants than  the  new  son  in  their  family.  29 
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Maxine  Hong  Kingston  grew  up  with  the  same . inadequate 
feeling ; for  being  born  female  and  not  receiving  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  accorded  hear  brother,  *   V  • 

■  ■  •        ■   .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,  '  » 

My  American  life  has  been  such  a  disappointment. 
-  "I  got 'straight  A' s.  Mama."  > 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  true  story  about  a  girl  who 
saved  her  village."  » 

I  could  not'  figure  out  what  was  my  village.  And 
it  was  important  that  I  do  something  big  and  fine, 
or  else  my  parents  would  sell  me  when,  we  made  ou£ 
way  back  to  China,    In  China  there  were  solutions 
for  what  to  do  with  little  girls  who  ate.  up  food 
then  threw  tantrums.    You  can't  eat*  straight  A*s. 

When  one  of  my  pairents  or  the  emigrant  villagers 
said,  "Feeding  , girls  is  feeding  cowbirds,"  I  would 
thrash  on  the  floor  and  scream  so  hard  J>:ouldn«t 
*   talk.    I  couldn't  stop.  '  *  . 

'     "jWhat's  the  matter  with  her?* 
<  "I  don't  know.    Bad,  I  guess.    You  know  how 

girls  are,     'There's  no  pirpfit  in  raising -girls. 
/     Better  to  raise  geese  th^n  girls.'** 

"I  would  Kit  her  if  she  were  mine.    But  then  ' 
there's  no  use  wasting  all  that  discipline  on  a 
.  girl.     'When  you  raise  gii^s,  you're  raising 
dhildren  for  strangers.'" 

"Stop  that  cryingl"  my  mother  would  yell, 
"I'm  going  to  hit  you  if  you  don't  stop.  Bad 
girl!    StopI"    I'm  going  to  remember  never  to  - 
hit  or  scold  my  children  for  crying,  I  thought, 
because  then  they  will  only  cry  more, 

"I'm  not  a  bad  girl , **  ' I  woiild  scream,  "I'm 
not  a  bad  girl,  I'm  not  a  !^d  girl."  I  might 
as  well  have  said,  '"I'm  not  a  girl." 

"When  you  were  little,  all  you  had  to  say  was 
'B'm  not  a  bad  girl,'  and  you  could  make  yourself 
cry,"  my  mother-says,  talking-story  about  my 
childhood,.  •  . 

I  minded  that  the  emigrant  villagers  shook  * 
their  heads  at  my  sister  and  me.  *  ""One  girl  — 
.      and  another ' girl ,"  they  said,  and  made  our  parents 
ashamed  to  take  us  put  together.    The  good  part 

  -  about-^my  brothers  Jaeing  borniwas'-tbat^  p^opXe  sJL 

stopped  saying,  "All  girls,"  but  i  learned  new 
grievances.     "Did  you  roll  an  egg  on  my  face  like 
that  when  I  was  born?"    "Did  you  hdve  a  full- 
month  party  f6r  me?"    "Did  you  turn  on  all  the 
lights?"    "Did  you  send  my  picture  to  Grandmother?" 
"Why  not?    Because  I' iri  a  girl?    Is  that  why  not?" 
"Why  didn't  you  teach  me  English?"    "You  like 
having  me  beaten  up  at  school,  don't  you?"  ■ 
*^  "3heT.s  very  mean,  isn't  she?"  the  emigrant 

villagers  would  say.  w  ' 
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•*Come  children.  .Hurry.    Hurry,    who  wants  to  * 
go' out,  with  Great-Uncle?"    on  Saturday  mornings 
my  great-uncle,  the  ex-river  pirate,  did  the 
shopping,    "Get  your  coats >  whoever 's  ccMnin^,*^ 

"I'm  coming,    I'm  coming.    Wait  fos  me./^ 

When  he  heard  girls*  voices,  he  turned ^n  us 
and  roared,  "No  girlsi"  and  left  my  sisters  and 
me  hanging  our  coats  back  up,  not  looking  at  one 
another.    Ther*  boys  came  back  with  candy  and  new 
toys.    When  th^  walked  through  Chinatown,  the 
people  must  have'  said,       boy  —  and  another  boy 
—  g^d  another  boy J"    At  my  great-uncle's  funeral 
,  I  secretly  tested  out  feeling  glad  that  He  was  • 
dead  —  the  six-foot  bearish  masculinity  of  him 

It  was  said,  "There  is  an  outward  tendency  in 
females,**  which  meant  that  I  was  getting  straigh^t  A*s« 

And  all  the  time  I  was  having  to  turn  mysialf 
American- feminine,  or  np  dates.  ^ 

There  is  a  Chinese  word  for  the  female  I  which 
is  "sleeve,"    Break  the  women  with  their  own  tdnguesJ 

I  refused  to  cook ^    When  I  had  to  wash  dishes,  I 
would  crack  one  or  two.     "Bad  girl,"  my  mother  yelled, 
and  spmetimes  that  made  me  gloat  rather  than  <!:ry. 
isn't  a  bad  girl  almost  a  boy? 

"What  do  you  want  to  1^  when  you  girow  up>  littl? 
girl?" ■ 

"A  lumberjack  in  Oregon." 

Even  how,  unless  I'm  happy,  I  burn  ^e  food  when 
I  cook.    I  do  not  feed  people.    I  let  the  dirty  / 
dishes  rot.        30  * 


TEACHER'S  NOTEr   Both  Wong  cmd  Kingston  had  CkCmak'-boiTi 
mothersm    Tlmir  expezn-emes  ax*e  mt  TwaeeBcapily  the  eame 
aa  those  of  dxughtem  of  other  Chinese  fcmilieB  in 
diff&pent  ctiromBtana&e, 

DISCUSSION: 

What  experzenaea  led  berth  Wong  cmdr  Kingston  to  question 

ti€m2H^  made   — 

them  believe  that  they  were  worth  more  than  that? 


What  are  iridieaiitom  in  Kingston^ a  excerpt  that  she  was 
expejn^naing  oonftiat  betbieen\(^ineBe  arui  Ameriacm  mlnee? 


Education  is  often  a  key  to  greater  personal,  as  well  ^ 
economic  and  political  power.    Since  the  early  immigration.  ; 
period,  Chinese-Merican  families  struggled  to  provide  their 
children  with  a  good  education,;  but  racist  practic-es  prevented  ^ 
them  from  doing  so.    In  the  early  period,  there  vfere  vettsj^  f ew  ^ 
Chinese  children  to  be  educated,  since  there  were  very  ^w    '  -  ^ 
families  among  the  early  arrivals.    Nevertheless,  the  segregation 
of  educational  facilities  during  the  late  19th  century  and  eiriy 
20th  affected  Chinese  children  as  it  af ff.cted  African-American 
children:    both  were  denied  equal ^access  to  education  with  white 
children.  s  S(S 

in  some  instances,  a  Chinese  child  would  be  admitted  to  ; 
a  white  school.    But  when  more  Chinese  wanted  to  make  use  of 
this  privilege,  attempts  were  made  to  bar  th^  completely  from  . 
public  education.    Many  Chinese  parents  accepted  exclusion,  but 
in''l924,  a  Chinese  grocer  living  in  Rosedale,  Mississippi,'  went 
to  court  when  his  daughter  was  denied  admission  to  a  white  public 
school.    The  case  ultimately  went  to  the  Supreae  CouH  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  infamous  post-Plessy  decisions  upholdii^ 
segregation.    The  struggle  is  recomited  in  the  following 
excerpt.-  . 

'    ■'^  ''  '  »■ 

Gong  Lum,  a  Chinese  merchant  with  considerable 
standing  in  the  white  ccanmunity  in  Hosedale,  had 
two  daughters.    Both  were  born  in  Bolivar  County 
and  attended  white  Sunday  School.-  Martha,  the 
older,  "had  been  admitted  to  the  public  school  for  ^ 
whites  along  with  others  of  her  race. !J    But,  "at 
the  noon  recess  (of  opening  day  in  October,.  1924) , 
she  was  notified  by  the  superintendent  that  she 

:  -  .  _,____would  -not -be  allowed  ta.  return .  « .  ^     

i  .         Her  father  hired  an  established  Clarksdale  law 

firm.  Brewer,  Brewer,  and  McGhehee,  and  filed  suit 
on  October  28,  1924,  against  the  trustees  of  the 
Rosedale  Consolidated  High^Schpol.    His  lawyers 
pointed  ou€:  "She  is  not  a  member  of  the  colored 
race  nor  is  she  of  mixed  blood,  but  that  she  is 
pure  Chinese. .. (Furthermore)  there  is  ho  school 
maintained  in  the  District  for  the  education  of  • 
A     Children  of  Chinese  descent."    Therefore,  they 
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argufed  that  separate  but  equal  facilities  were 
not  provided  for  her,  nor  was  she  allowed  to  uti- 
lize^ white  facilities.  Their  arguments  were  per- 
^  suasive  and  the  Mississippi  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Fi?:st  Judicial  District  of  Bolivar  County  decided 
in  her  favor,  whereupon  the  school  officials  appealed 
to  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court.  .    '  ' 

The  state  Supreme  Court  reversed  th^  decision, 
citing  the  1850  Mississippi  Constitution,  "Separate 
schools  shall  be  maintained  for  children  of  the 
white  and  colored  races,"  aijd  asserting  that  Chinese 
are  not  "white"  but  must  fall  under  the  heading, 
"colored  races."    lum  and  his  attorneys /now  joined 
by  a  second  firm,  J.  N.  plpdwers,  appealed,  to  the 
>:  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt.    Brewer  and  Flowers 
constructed  a  hard-hitting  argument.   /They  boldly 
asserted  that  it  was  a ^known  fact  that  the  white 
race  was  the  "law-making  race"  in  Mississippi  an4. 
that  it  created  special  schools  for  itself  -to  avoid 
m-^ing  with  Negroes:  "If  therq  is  danger  in  the 
^         association  (with  Negroes),  it  is  a  danger  ffcsri  which 
one  race  is  entitled  to  protection  just  the  same  as"^ 
another  .-i^.  The  white  race  creates  for  itself  a 
pri^lege  that,  it  denies  to  other  races?  eKposed 
the  >^ldren  of  other  races  to  risks  and  dangers  to* 
which  it  would  not  expose  its  own  children.  This 
is* discrimination."    Their  reasoning  was.expiicitly 

equalitarian;  although_0ood  use  was  made  of  the 
white  racist  rationale  for  segregated  sohcxslsi  this 
assumption  was  never  accepted  by  them  but  inerely 
used  as  a  basis ' for  argument.  ; 

.  Ti»e  Supreme  Court,  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  racial 
decision-making ,  accepted  that  rationale ,  agreeing 
with  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court:  "It  has  been  at 
all  times  the  policy  of  the  lawmakers  of  Mississippi 
to  preserve  the  white  scihools  for  members  of  the 
Caucasian  irace  alone."     '  31 


Since  Chinese  families  were  driven  into  isolated  communities 
that  came       be  called  "Chinatowns"  in  a  few  major  American 
cities,  most  Chinese-American  children  attended  public  schools 
located  in  these  Chinatowns  or  in  nearby  communities.  These 
schools  were  pjFedoSinantly  Ch  For  instance,  in  San  Fran- 

cisco Chinatown,  most  elementary  public  schools  in  the  vicinity 
were  95  percent  Chinese;  junior,  and  senior  high  schools  were 
more  integrated. 


In  addition  to  enrolling  in  public  schools,  most  Chine sa-. 
Jtaierican  children  attended  private  schools  where  they  could  learn 
Chinese,  language  and  culture.    Many  still  attend  these  schools 
after  the  regular  school  day  is  cSer  to  learn  writing, , reading  ^ 
and  speaking  skills.    It  is  usually  immigrant  and  f irst"•ge^^era- 
tion  parents  who  insist  that  their  children  attend  Chinese  school 
to  keep  alive  their  Chinese  culture f  however tJie  burden  of 
studying  two  cultures  and  maintaihing  grades  with  two  h'omework 
loads  is  tremendous  and  by  junior  high  school,  most;  children 
persuade  l^heir  parents  to  let  them  drop  their  Chinese  studies 
and  devote  their,  energies  to  Jtoierican  school. 

Attendance  at  both  schools  is  symbolic  of  the  duality  of 
the  lives  of  first-  and  second-generation  chinese-^ericans . 
Many  accounts  by  women  of* these  generations  describe  feelings 
of -conflict,  since  the  val«es  of  the  two  cultures  that  influence 
%heia  >ai^k  often  In  opposition.    Although  they  are  from  both 
cultures,  they  of ten  feel  they  belong  to  and  are  accepted  by 
nei^erT"  Of t!en ^daughters  of  strict  l^raditiohal  families 
envied  the  Tireedom  of  ^erican  gir^s^   chinese-american  girls 
might  be  forb'iddgiL  to  attend  a^sc^iool  bt'^uSrch  da{icp,  for  ex- 
ajnple,  "...  because  (parents)  consider  it  immoral  ang  iwioaiden-  ^ 
ly  £or  a  young  girl  to  allow  herself  to  fc«  held  inVa  m^'s  arms 
in  a  public  place; Sometimes  stylish  or  frilly  clothes  were 
also  considered  immodest  and  unnecessary." 

Alth^agh  chinese-flinericans  madeVany  efforts  to  secure 
equal  access  to  education  for  their  children,  they  generally 
attached  greater  importai^ce  to  the  educatipti  of  sons  rather  . 
thaii  daughters,  especially  where  the  parents  were  ^»«o3ir  and 
uneducated  and  held  traditional  values  regarding  the  status  qZ. 
women -and  -their  education^    The^xperdence  £ifL  J^de-SnoiLJHoag  _ 
is  illuminating  in  this'~r§gafd.    Although  her  father  emphasized 
the  importance  of  education,  he  chose  to  educate  his  son  when 
forced  to  decide  which  child  should  receive  further  training. 
Jade  Snow  Wong,  however,  believed  in  the^imiue  of  education  fot 
her,  and  she  made  a  major  decision  that  had  a  great  impact  on 
her  life.    We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  dilemma  that  faced  her  when 
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she  wanted  to  pursue  higher  education,  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  her  autobiography.  Fifth  Chinese  Daughter. 

"Education  is  your  path  to  frefedom,"  Daddy  had 
said.     "In  Cl^ina  you  would  have  had  little  private 
tutoring  and  no  free  advanced  schooling,    ^Jake  the 
most  of  your  American  opportunity." 

"Be  a  good  girl  —  and  study  hard,"  Grandmother 
had  said. 

"Daddy  thinks  that  Jade  Snow  is  so  intelligent," 
she^had  overheard  her  older  sisters  say  skeptically, 
"but  let*s  see  if  she  can  bring  any  honors  home  to 
ou^  family." 

"I  resolve  to  be  a  credit  to  Mama  and  prove  that 
the 'unkind  predictions  about  her  children  were  wrong," 
she  had  vowed  once  when  Daddy  was  ill. 

^ Give  me  the  strength  and  the  ability  to  prove  - 
to  my  family  that  they  have  been  unjust  and  make  them 
prouder  of  me  than  anyone  else,"  Jade  Snow  had  pleaded 
in  unnumbered  .prayers - 

Constantly,  she  remembered  these  challenges. 
Moredver,  she  was  most  curious  about^ col lege,  and 
eager  to  learn  more  about  the  new  worlds  which  her 
high  school  subjects  were  just  opening  up  to  her. 

Yes,  Jade  snow  agreed  with  Daddy  that  education 
was  the  path  to  freedom.    Forgotten  was  her  early 
ambition  to  be  a  stenographer.    She  resolved  to  ask 
Daddy  to  help  her  wiith  the  college  f^es.    After  all, 
he  had  financed  Older  Brother's  education. 

Her  next  frae  night,  whea  she  was  alone  with 
Daddy  in  the  dining  room  after  dinner.  Jade  Snow 
broached  the  subject. 

t  "Daddy,  I  have  been  studying  the  state  university 

I  should  like  to  continue  my  education 
t'here,  ^uOlt  will  cost  more  than  I  can  manage,  even 
though  I  still  worked  all  F  could.    4^ould  ybu  help 
me  to  meet  the  colJLege  expenses?"  •!  \    **  ' 

Daddy  reluctantly  p^iJr3^d  himselfalway  from  his 
evening  paper  and  settled,  a^iCk^.-AI'^^     large,  square, 
straight,  black  arinchair  tha^was  hir  alone, He 
took  off  his  dark-rimmed  reading  glasses J'  and  looked 
.    thoughtfully  but  distractedly  at  the  figure  standing 

-respectfully  before  h^  — ^Phen  he  chose:  his  -words  " 

seriously  and  deliberately. 

''*you  are  quite  familiar  by  now  with  the  fact  thdt 
it  is  the  sons  who  perpetuate  our  ancestral  heritage 
by  permanently  bearing  the  Wong  family  name  and  trans- 
mitting it  through  their  blood  line,  and  therefore 
"      the  sons  must  have  priority  over  th^  daughters  when 
f     parental  provision  for  advantages  must  be  limited  by 
economic  necessity.    Generationgj^f  sons,  bearing 
.   our  Wong  name,  are  those  who  ifiake  piljgrimages  to 


ancestral  burial  grounds  and  preserve  them  forever. 
Our  daughters  leave  home  at  marriage  to  give  sons 
to  tijieiy  husbands'  families  to  Qarry  on  the  heritage 
for  other  names. 

*'Jade  Snow,  you  have  been  given  an  abovenaverage 
Chinese  education  for  an  American-born  Chinese  girl. 
You  now  have  an  average  education  for  an  American  ^ 
girl,    i  must  still  provide  with  all  my  powers  for 
your  Older  Brother's  advanced  medical  training," 
"But  Daddy,  I  want  to  be  more  than  an  average 
Chinese  Or  American  girl.    If  I  stay  here,  I  want 
to  be  more  than  average.    If  I  go  to  China,  I  shall 
advance  further  with  an  American  college  degree," 
Jade  Snow  pleaded  earnestly.  * 

^I  have  no  other  means  even  though  you  desire  to 
be  above  average,"  Daddy  replied  evenly,  and  Jade 
Snow  could  not  detect  either  regret  or  sympathy  in 
his  statement  of  fact.    She  did  not  know  whether  his 
next  words  were'  uttered  in  challenge  or  in  scorn  as 
he  added,  "If  you  have  the  talent,  you  can  provide 
for  your  own  college  education.** 

Daddy  had  spoken,    fle  returned  to  his  Chinese 
paper  with  finality  and  clamped  on  his  glasses  again 
By  habit.  Jade  Snow  questioned  aloud  no  more.  She 
had  been  trained  to  make  inquiry  o/  Daddy  with  * 
one  question,  and  to  accept  his  answer;  she  never 
asked  twice.    But  her  mind  was  full  of  questions 
as  it  echoed  his  words,  "If  you  have  the  talent, 
you  can  provide  for.  your  own  college  education."  ^ 

Tonight  his  statement  did  not  leave  Jade  Snow 
with  the  custcmiary  reaction,  "Daddy  knows  better. 
Daddy  is  fair.    E?ven  though  I  do  not  like  what  he 
says,  he  h^s  eaten  more  salt  than  I  have  eaten 
rice,  and  in  time  I  shall  understand  why  this  is 
my  own  problem  and  must  be  enduired." 

NO,  his  answer  tonight  left  Ja^e  Snow  with  a 
new  and  sudden  bitterness  agafnst  the  one  person 
whom  she  had  alway^  trusted  as  fair  to  her. 

"How  can  Daddy  know  what  an  American  advanced 
education  can  mean  to  me?   Why  should  Older  Brother 
be  alone  in /enjoying  the  major  benefits  of  Daddy's 
toil?    There  are  no  ancestral  pilgrimages  to  be 
made  in  the  United  States!    I  can't  help  ^ing 

.want  to  marry,  just ^to  raise  sons!     I  am  a  person, 
besides  being  a  female!    Don't  the  jCh^nese  admit 
that  women  also  have  feelings  and  minds?"  • 

Jade  Snow  retreated  to  her  littlS  bedroom, 
but  now  shp  felt  imprisoned.    She  was  trapped 
in  a  mesh  of  tradition  woven  thousands  of  miles 
away  by  ancestors  who  had  had  no  knowledge  that 
someday  one  generation  of  their  progeny  might  be 
raised  in  another  culture.    Acknowledging  that 
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she  owed  her  very,  being  and  much  of  her  thinking  , 
to  those  ancestors  and  their  tradition,  she  could 
"  not  believe  that  this  background  was  meant  to 

hinder  her  further  deyeloiaaent  either  in  America  . 

or  in  China.  ' ■    '■  ^ 

eeyond  this  point,  she  could  not  think  clearly. 
Impulsively,  she  threw  on  her  coat  and  left  the 
house—  the  fi^st  time  that  she  had  done  so  with- 
out notifying  Mama,  33 

B.  L.  Sung ^  who  wrote  The  Story  of  the  Chinese  in  flmerica, 

relates  the  story  of  a  young  girl,  Mei-fang,  who  wanted  to  go 

to  college.    Her  father  refused,  saying  that  education  was 

unnecessary  for  girls,  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  got 

married  to  a  man  who  Would  take  care  of  her.    He  was  old  and 

wanted  to  se^  his  daughter  mairried  before  he  died,  so  he 

threatened  to  cut  of f  her  support  if  she  went  to  college. 

Mei-f aiig  got  herself  a  scholarship  and  "went  ahead  with  her 

pollege  plans.    After  her  father's  anger  subsided,  "he  was 

'         -■  34  ■  ■ 

boasting  to  relatives  that  his  daughter  was  in  college."  ^ 

These  examples  show  how  some  young  Chinese-American  women, 

through  determination  and  hard  work,  were  able,  to  make  import 

tant  decisions  that  changed  their  lives.    Parental  authority 

did  not  deter  them  from  obtaining  an  education  and  developing 
their  potential  to  the  fullest.    This  gave  them  greater  personal 
as  well  as  economic  power  through  work  opportunities  that 
higher  education  made  possible.    Jade  Snow  Wong  became  a  famous 
writer  and  ceramist  and  Sfeported  her  early  experiences  in 
Fifth  Chihese  Daughter  as  well  as  in  a  recently  published  book 
--  a  seqiJbl  to  her  first  autobiography. 

Arranged  Marriages 

-    —      ^^rphe"  traditional  Chinese  practice  of  arranged  marriages , 

accompanied  by  elaborate  celebrations,  continued  among  many  of 
the  earlier  Chinese-American  families,  with  sc^ae  modifications. 
There  are  several  accounts  of  children  criticizing  their  parents' 
adherence  to  this  tradition.    Both  Jade  Snow  Wong  and  Virginia 
Lee  voiced  their  disagreement  with  their  parents  in  this  regard, 
and  discussed  it  in  ijieir  books.    Wong,  for  example,  recounts 


her  mother's  reasons  for  adhering  to  tradition,  in  response  to 
her  daughter's  questioning. 

"However  much  you  may  complain  about  our  Chiziese 
blind  marriage^  tradition,  just  remember,  we  never 
hear  of  divorce  in  China,  and  that  our  Chinese  ' 
family  affairs  hsEve  been  conducted  in  an  orderly 
fashion  for  centuries,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  the  family  strength.    Women  are  brought 
.up  knowijig  whAt  to  expect,  and  knowing  that  their 
marriage  to  a  suitable  roan  will  be  assured  by 'their 
parents.    They  take  a  * long  patient  view  of  life, 
and  if  they  are  uncomfortaiSle  as  brides,  they  know 
that  one  day  the/  will  be  mothers  pf  sons,  and  one 
day  mothers-in-law.    Then  they  will,  be  able  t<?  'sit 
back  in  comfort  to  enjoy  the  position  they  have 
earned  which *no  one 'can  deny  them."        35  « 

In  one  novel,  a  man  refuses  to  go  t^hrough  with  a  marriage 
his  mother  has  arranged  through 'a  match-maker.     In  order  to  avoid 
insulting  the  girl  and  her  family,  however,  he  joins  the  army 
and  te Us'  them  he  has  been  drafted. 

Fatalism  "  * 

One.  thme  that  runs  through  many  of  the  readings  fot  early 
Chinese  and  Chinese-American  women  immigrants  is  fatalism.^  The 
idea V of  events  , being  fated  to  happen ^ ^ beyond  the  control  of  the 
individual,  was  part  of  Chinese  Culture  and  remained  a  belief  of 
Chinese-Americans.    As  participants  in  both  cultures,  first  and 
second  generations ,  however ,  often  felt  internal  conflict  between 
Asian  fatalism  and  American  self-^deteBmination;     (One  part  pf 
The  House  That  Tai  Ming  Built  describes  Lin's  depression  and  con- 
fusion when  the  death  of  her  brother  coincides  vith  her  intended 
marriage  to  a  Westerner;  part  of  her  believes  fate  is  preventing 
the  marriage  and  part  of  her  believes  it  is  coincidence . ) 


Identity  Problems 

Some  young  Chinese-Ameripans  rebelled  against  traditional 
practices,  wanting  to  behave  and" look  like  other  American  youth., 
especially  Anglo-American^,     Chinese-American  writers  indicate 
that  some  children  and  adolescents  even  feel  ash^ed  of  parents 
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who  are  not  well-off  and  do  not  speak  English  weli.    In  their 
autobiographies ,  both  Jade  Snow  Wong  and  Pardee . Lowe  described 
their  adolescent  rebellion  against  parental  authority.    B.  !*• 
sung  states  that  this  kindl  of  rebellion  "is  common  t^^ost 
second-generation  Chinese- Amer leans . " 

tn  Fifth  Chinese  Daughter,  Jade  Snow  Wong  compares  her 
fanily  to  the  Anglo  famij,y  f6r  whom  she  \*orked  to  support  her  • 
education.    She  also  compares  her  mother  to  her  white  teacher 
iJade  SnoH  felt  that  her  teacher  and  the  Anglo  family  were  more 
interested  in  her  education  and  what  sh6  was  doing  than  her 
own  motheir  was.  s 

Another  young  woman,  states^ 

As  I  grew  old/er,  when  I  I'earned  more  about  white 
society,  and  its  attitudes  toward  differences  of 
customs  and  values,  looks  and  appearances,  I  became 
*  _^shamed  of  my  parents.    That  shajne  of  them  was  noj: 

an  easy  burden.    It  could  not  be  shared  nor  could' it 
be'confessed,  nor  could  it  be  eliminated,  at  an  age 
when  my  persorial  worth  and  self-esteem  were  still 
I      ,         connected  wiw'Ipxternal-  jtidgments  an<^  approval. 

To  have  such  feelings  toward  ihy  parents  was  a 
betrayal  of  their  love  for  me  and  all  they  did 
and  tried  to  do  for  mV  welfare.    That  betrayal  was 
an  unwanted,  bu2:;deh  to       conscience.  39 

*         The  Chinese-American  women  whose  writing  "we  have  quoted  . 
in  this  section  of  the  overview  (Sung,  Wong,  Lee,  and  Kingston) 
reflect  some  o/  the  identity  problems  that  become  more. acute 
in  succeeding  generations  as  a  result  of  the  differences  between 
Chinese  and  American 'cultures.    These  women,  however,  are  not 
typical.     They  had  plaqed  a  high  value  on  eduction,  were  suc- 
cessfui  in  sdhool',  tended  to  assimilate  white  values  and  fculture, 
and  became  artists  (who  in  any  case  are  atypical) ;  they  were., 
among  the  few  Chinese-American  women  who ^became  well  known  \ 
nationaliy'r''.^"^     ~~     '      •       ~      ^~  ~  -- 

.  By  contrast,  m^ny  secdnd-generation  women  remained 
separate  from  white  culture.    Unlike  the  Jade  3n9w  Wongs,  spme 
nev^r  competed  nor  excelled  professionally  despite  their 
Educational  level.    They  stayed  within  the  coiranunity;  they  did 
not  want  to  be  like  whites  {a  desire  that  is  more  prevalent 
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sfiiong  some  middle-class  siiburban  third  'and  succeeding  genera- 
tions).    Identity  crises  are  most  common  among  Chinesg-American^ 
who  were  isolated  from  the  Chinatown  mainstream?  those  growing 

up  in  the  Chinese  cc»nmunity  had  more  cultural  reinforcement  and 
•  40 

imore  role  models,  ... 

Ideal's  of  Beauty;    Part  of  the  identity  ponflict  for  some 
women  was  in  their  physical  appearance.    As  with  African-American 
women,  Chinese-Americans  got  the  message  that  white  skin,  blond 
hair  and  Anglo  features  were  beautiful  and  anything  el @e  was  not. 
Jada'  Snow  Wong  tells  of  the  efforts  of  the  female  members  of  h0r 
family  to  beautify  themselves  according  to  the  white  stereotype 
of  beauty: 

At  eleven.  Jade  Precious  Stone  was  concerned 
with  hairdos i  manicures,  and  make-up,  while  Jad.e 
Snow  rejected  them  as  frivolous.    As  tiie  Wong  '  , 
sisters  outgrew  their  children's  butch  bobs,  * 
Mama  bougl^t  th^  a  Marcel  curling  iron  which 
had  to  be  heated  on  a  gas  burner.    The  curling 
iron  was  Chinatown's  latest  fad..  With' its  help, 
straight  and  coarse  black  Chinese  hair  suddenly 
,       was  transformed  into  round  sausage  curls,  or 
done  in  other  fluffy  styles,  the  likes  of  which 
V—  Jade  Snow's  ancestors  had  never  seen. 

With  the  curling  iron,  Jade  Precious  Stone 
and  Jade  Snow  jmd&  due  experiments  on  one  another • 
To  Mama's  and* Jade  Precious*  Stone's  disgust.  Jade 
Snow  decided  th^t  she  preferred  to  have  no  further 
*  Connection  with  the  I4arcel  process  ,  but  Jade 
'  Precious  Stone  used  it  often.  •  J 

•  This  decision  had  caused  an  explosion  wh^n        ■  , 

all  the  Wongs  had  gathered  to  have  a  family 
picture  taken  before  the  departure  of  the  two 
older  sisters  for  China I    Daddy  was  very. fond 
'  of  family  portraits.    Before  he  came  to  America 
he  had  had  large  portraiit  photographs  made  of  . 
his  father  and  mother  —  an  unusual  proceeding 
for  that  place  and  time. 

Leot  this-  ocfjas  ion*  e^pei^^female^^^^^^^  

smartly  Marcelled;  that  is,  ail  but  Jade  Snow^  • 
whose  J^air  hung  neatly  straight  to  her  shoulders. 
By  turns,  the  family  coaxed  and  ridiculed  the 
recalcitrant  member,  but  Jade  Snpw  grew  more 
grimly  stubborn  as  their  pressure  became  greater. 
Thus,  in  the  one  Wong  family  picture  complete 
with  Its  in-laws,  the  camera  recorded  Jade  Snow, 
deffiiaht  and  tefiBe,  with  the  ^  only  head  of  straight 
feminine  hair  in  the  group  of  curly-topped,  re-  ' 
laxed,  smi^Ling  faces.        41     •  . 


COMPARTSm:    What  feelings  about  herself  does  Jade  Snouts 
attitude  refleat?   Compax^e  hex^  self-^image  with  that  of  her 
fcmily  and  that  of  AfHaan~Air^TiQ<m  wmm  wha^  $txm.ghten 
their  hair  and  hleaah  -their  sHn  to  ocnfomi  to  the  Anglo 
idea  of  beauty* 

In  conclusion ,  first-generation  Chlne^ef-American  won^n 
generally  choose,  and  exercise  greater  personal  power  than 
their  Chinese-born  mothers  Jbecause  of  their  exposure  to 
American  culture.    However,  if  we  comE«are  the  personal  powei; 
of  Chinese-American  women  with  that  of  the  major ity  of  Anglo 
women,  we  find  that  the  Chinese-i^erican  women  were  more  re- 
stricted  in  many  ways.    They  faced  the  same  constraints  that 
have  been  Imposed  upon  othet  minority  women.    They  were 
particularly  discouraged  from  crossing  racial  lines.    They  were 
also  told  in  many  subtle  ways  that  they  were  different  and 
inferior.    As  a  result,  many  Chinese-Americatt  women,  especially 
young  American-born  ones,  were  forced  or  tempte^,  to  try  desper- 
ately to  look  and  behave  like  white  Americans  —  a  struggfle  that 
was  doomed  to  fail*    Because  of  raci*sm,  Chinese-Americans  were 
Blade  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  looks,  thei3^  par4nts.,  their  living 
conditions,  their  manners  and  everything  else  that  distinguished 
theiJ  from  others  t    Recently  more  and  more  Chinese-Americans  have 
begun  to  feel  pride  in  their  own  ethnic  heri^ge  and  identity, 
to  confront  oppression  and  to  fight  for  their  civil  rights.  ^This 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail,  hoover, '  in  the  Continuity  and 
Change  section.  '  *  ' 
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roeua  Qms  tiom : 

In  looking  fop  spheres  of  eaonomia  pomr  in  the  lives 
:      of  CMne8e''Mex*icm  wmmts  see  if  tke^  toe 

-  control  ovep  the  wo^k  they  do;  - 

-  eqntml  omr  family  ^miings; 
control  over  ttmia?  am  em^ningai 

-  tsays  to  impipove  mkd^  condifiona. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  feudal  China,  women  had  veiry 
little  powej:  economically  (with  the  exception  of  upper-class 
women  whose  possessions  gave  thedi  some  economic  strength) • ^ 
Wcaaen  were  not  able  to  work  fi6r  pay,  could  not  use  their  earnings 
as  they]  wished,  and  did  not  own  property? 'in  short,  the  major*  . 
sh^eAues  to^icquiring  economic  pcwer  w6re  closed -off  to  them, 

'  /     -  ■ 

y '        Early  Bnmigfation 

«        ■  %, 
*The  Myth  of  the  "Mountain  of  Gold* 

.   —  '  — — p- —  St 

Most' of  the  women'»  who.  emigrated  from  China  belonged  to 
poor  families  who  came  to  America  in  search  of  a  better  life 
than  they  had  experienced  in  their  villages,  and  a  lipdted 
degree  of  .economic  power  for  the  family,    America  was  the  . 
"mountain  of  gold,"  but  the  men  who^  dreamed  of  a  che^nce  to  , 
gain  wealth  and  power  by  working  hard  met  with  exploitation 
and 'racism  instead.  "»As  vi^  mention^  earlier,  Chinese  men  had 
to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  mining,  in  the  railroad 
industry  and  in  other  endeavor^  for  very  little  reward 

>  financially  or  morally.       •  , 

The  women  who  came  to  the  U.S.  suffered  indirectly 
because  of  this  exploitation  of  their  men,  and  some  women  were 
exploited  m5pe  directly.    Prostitutes,  for  example,  wer^ 
virtually  slaves  who  received  no  economia  or  personal  gains 

•  for  their  "tfork.'*    Theirs  was  one  of  the  most  extreme  forms 

.  of  exploitation/   Other  women  were  sold  as  domestic  workers 
to  maste^^  who  might  then  arrange  to  find  husbands  for  them. 
If  the  master  could  set  up  a  succesaful  .match,  it  could  mean'  ■ 
relative  emancipation  for  the  woman  and  a  lucrati-ve  business 

-^^al  for  the  master,  as  this,  selection  indicates; 
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In  my  laaster  and  me  sailed  on  the  "Billy 

Jack"  to  go  to  my  new  mistress  in  Hawaii.  We 
I  slept  on  canvas  cots  land  had  cheap  meat  and  cabbage 

,    ;  for  every  meal.    We  could  not  land' in  Honolulu 

because  there  was,  a  small  pox  on  boeurd  ship.  We 
'  '  went, directly  to  San  Praftcisco  and  stayed  there  . 

for  two  months .    I  never  saw  the  shape  of  the  land 
for  I  was  below  the  ship.    When  we  came  back  to 
Hawaii  I  was  locked  in  the  immigration  off ice  for 
three  weeks.    How  happy  I  was  when  my  boss  came  to 
me.    I  went  to  meet  my  mistress  who  was  never 
pleasant  to  me,  *  . 

The  first  thing  i  asked  my  master  for  was  a  , 
piece  of  sugar  cane.    He  said  there  Is  npne  around  . 
•  the  place ^ere  we  live.    How  sad  1  was  for  I  ex- 
pected cane  to  be  all  around',  V 

Mr  •  Chin  was  the  owner  of  a  large  cterpentej:  t 
shop  on  Nuuanu  street.    He  had  many  workers.  They 
cooked  our  meals  and  they  ate  in  the  shop.  I 
~  always  took  the  meals  home  fof  the  family.  We 

lived  behind  the  shop.    I  had  to  wash  clothes, 
clean  the  house  and  the  basin.    I  also  waited  on 
the  table  and  when,  the  family  was  served  if*^  I 
took  my  bowl  to ''iny  master  for  food.    I  always  ate 
separately  frcHa  the  family  table.    Whenever  I  go 
back  for  a  second  helping  my  mistress  would  glare  s 
at  me.    Being  afraid  I  us6d  to  press  the  rice  in  my 
bowl  so  that  I  had  my  fill  and  avoided  her  glance. 
Although  she  called  me  a  "slave  girl,"  a  good  for 
nothing  girl,  and'beat  me  unm§rcifully  I  was  happy 
to  be  in  Hawaii.    At  least  I  had  food  in  my  stomach 
and  ate  with  a  silver  spoon.  * 

Being  a  "China  Jack"  I  was  teaipted  by  the  good 
ta&te  of  the  first  cookie  my  mistress  gave  me.  I 
saw  her  hang  the  can  on  the  kitchen  wall.    As  soon  . 
as  she  left  the  house  I  helped  myself  to  a  cookie  « 
and  a  cup  of  tea.    In  my  little  party  she  caught  me. 
She  took  the  ruler  and  beat  my  fingers  to  and  fro, 
to  and  fro.    They  were  all  black  and  blue  and  she 
,  kept  on  until  the  ruler  "BisQjseTv   ,  . 

One  day  after  I  had  swept  tlW  house,  washed  the 
clothes  I  went  out  to  play  with  the  neighbprhpod 
children  who  wanted  to  have  some  fun  with*  the  "China 
«  Jack."    I  was  having  a  good  time  when  ray  mistress 

A  yelled  "slave  girl"  at  me*    I  went  into  tiie  house 

expectijig  and  prepared  for  the  outcome.  ^Afraid 
that  the  children  dutside  would  hear  she  stuffed 
my  mouth  with  a  dirty  rag  and  beat  me  with  a  bambpo 
rod,    I  struggled  but  of  no  use.    After  her  anger 
or  jealousy  was  satisfied  she  made  me, clean  the 
house  again,  *  ^ 


•   .         Before  I  was  xedl  dumb,    I  was  afraid  to  go 

to  school  on  account  of  my  mistress  hot  giving  me 
money  to  buy  tablets  and  pencils.    I  didn*t  kndw 
how  to  explain  to  the  teacher  th#t  my  mistress 
would  not  give  me  money  for  books.    I  used  to  hide 
from  the  teacher.    My  mistress  gaid  that  a  "China 
'Jac^c^  like  me  heed  not  go  to  school.    I  sorry  I 
no  go  bisfore. 

rX  used  to  go  to  a  shbe  maker's  and  take  needles 
from  him  for  my  mistress  refused  to  let  me -use  her 
needles.    Behind  her  back  I  learned  how  to  sew. 
When  I  was  sixteen  she  went  to  China  for  four  montht. 
I  made  sure  I  learned  how  to  s6w  dresses  for  ayself. 
Every  ten  cent s^  that  I  earn^  for.  sewing  button 
holes  for  the  ifeighboring  tailor  I  saved  to  buy 
materials,    wh^  my  mistress  returned  f|:om  China 
she  wanted  me  to  sew  for  her.    I  wasn't  very  eager 
because  she,  herself,  wanted  to  stop  me  from  learn- 
ing. ...  . ^  . 

I  believe  the  turning  point  of  my  life  came  when 
I  was  eighteen.    One  morning  I  overheard  my  master 
scold  my  mistress  for  wanting  to  marry  me  off  to 
a  man  not  of  my  same  group.    He  said  that  long  ago 
ray  mother  made  him  promise  that  I  be  married  to 
someohe  of  my  own  group  —  Pun  X3ee  (Punti) .  He 
said  that  it  is  only  fair  to  present  the.  recent 
case  (sM tor)  to  me,    I  hurried  away  fxom  the  door 
and  waited  to  be  called  any  minute.    I  went  before, 
them.    My  master  who  was  al^yays  nice  to, me  said 
that  my  mother  would  be  happy  to  know  that- I  am 
■  marri^  and  on  my  own.'   He  said  that  a  merchant,  n 

'  a  Mr.  Tcng,  from  Waiiuku,  Maui,  Is  looking  for  a 

bride.    He  is  well-to-do  but  is  forty  years  old. 
You  are  only  eighteen.    .1  leave  the  matter  up  to 
you.    rf  he  t"§id^ me ,that  the  man  was  sixty  I  would" 
have  gladly  said  *yes."    Here  wak  my  chiance  to 
•  /escape  from  the  harsh  words,  of  m^  mistress,  .Better  \ 

*  than  suffer  some  more  I  accepted ,    How  he  looks 
like  I  di«i  not  know  but  with  that  thought  of  freedom 
in  mind, ^  slept  peacefully  for  the  first  time.  42 

Among  free  women,  many  wives  had  to  work 'to  help  support 
their  families,    They  could  combine  economic  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities, since  mqst  worked  ink  family  business  that 
was  closeVto  tiome.    This  also  minimi  zW  their  need  to  know. 
English.    ^Others -^id  domestic  work  for  white  families  or 
wealthier  Chinese  families. 


Adaptajtical  ^ 

Educational  and  Job  Opportunities 

There  was. not  much  opportunity  for  the  daughters  of 
Chinese  iinmigrants .    At  first,  the  small  Chinese  conaaunities 
could  not  afford  their  own  schools.    The  American  public 
education  system  was  exclusionary  at' worst  and  unequal  at 
best.    Chinese-American  women  who  were  allowed  to  participate 
in  this  system  encountered  many  racist  and  sexist  attitudes. 
Even'  the  best  prepared  students  found  that  the  same  racism  and 
sexism  would  later  keep  them  frcsn  satisfying  jobs,  "it  was  not 
unusual  for  a  graduate  of  th6  University  of  California  to  b^ 
a  .laundry  worker  or  a  seamstress.    Many  immigrant' Chinese  women 
who  were  schoolteachers  in  China  had  to  take  menial  jobs  in 
America. 

In  general,  occupational  opportunities  for  Chinese- 
American  "women  before  World  War  II  were  extremely  limited. 
Because  many  lacked  knowledge  of  English,  -  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  work  outside  Chinatown. 

Some  second-generation  Chinese-American  daughters  Jade 

Snow  Wong,  for  example  —  did  housework  for  white  families. 

Jade  Snow  had  no  choice  but  to  work  in  menial  jobs  to  support 

herself  while  going  to  school,  but  wanted  to  try  something 

other  than  working  at  her  family's  factory.    Within  six  mtyiths 

after  beginning  work  outside  her  family  business,  she  had  worked 

43 

at  seven  different  jobs,  '  - 

A  high  school  student  tells  of  her  mother's  struggle  to 
work  and  support  a  family.    Helen  was  her  mother's  name:  she 
was  a  third-generation  Chinese-American  whc^was  bom  in  San 
Francisco  in  19X5, 
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Helen  had  to  help  in  supporting  the  family  as 
well  as  take  care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
.  go  to  school  while  the  parents,  worked.    Much  re-^ 

sponsibility  fell  on  her  to  fulfill  these  tasks  and 
so  her  life,  in  crowded  Chinatown  began  at  a  difficult 
start.    At  the  age  of  seven,  she  accorojpahied  her 
mother  to 'the  -  shrimp  factory  where  they  had  to  clean 
and  shell  shrimps    {Ji»st  children  did  what  their 
mothers  did  to  bring  in  mo3^e  income).    She  had  to 
■  I  ■  '■        carry  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  shrimp  a  day  from 
the  wharf  across  to  Chinatown.    She  received  five 
.  cents  a  pound,  and  if  she  was  diligent  she  would 
^  at  most  earn  fifty  centd  in  one  day. 
-  )^  In  addition  to  carrying  shrimps,  she  had  to  ride 

the  cable  car  to  the  Market  District  produce  area 

,  to  collect . vegetables  for  the  family's  dinner*  44 

.    ■    ■  t.  ■ 

A  Chinese-Jtoerican  woman  who  worked  a^  I  Wor  Kuen  Free 
Health  Clinic  in  New  York  tells  of  *  the  demanding  schedule  of 
Chinese  women  workers.    Their  experience  is  not?  unlike  that  of 


many  working  women.  - 

One  woman  told  us  her  daily  "Schedule.    She  gets  up 
around  7  s 00  a.m.  and  feeds  the  family,  then 'rus^es^ 
the  kids  to  school.    Before,  when  the  children  were 
not  old  enough  to  go  to^  school , ' she  took  them  to  the 
sweat  shop,  hoping  there  would  be  some  work  for  her. 
On  a  long. day,  she  will  work  till  lunch  time  and 
then  run  home  to  feed  the  kids  lunch,    Thfei  she  runs 
^  back  till  3:00  p.m.,  picks  up  the  kids  and  takes  them 

to  Chinese  school,  after  which  she  proceeds  to  vrark 
a  couple  more  hours.    Then  she  goes  shopping,  picks 
V  up  the  kids  with  their  school  work.    She  barely  makes 
enough  money  to  help  clothe  the  children  and  to  give 
them  nickels  and  dimes  to  sp^nd  for  snacks  and  school 
supplies,  though  her  work  is  very  hard  and  her  hours 
■    ;     are  long.    Even  with  both  herself  and  her  husband 

working,  the  family  had  to  get  food  stamps  to  survive.  45 

Unions'  and  Strikes 

By  the  1930 's,  Chinese-Americans  were  participating  more 
fully  in  white  collar  jobs  and  in  the  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can culture.    The  years  of  depression  produced  an  increase  in 
union  organization,    in  San  Franciscd,  for  exaiaple,  the  Chinese 
'joined  other  nationalities  in  starting  unions  and  striking  for 
better  wages  and /working  sonditions . 
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In  1936,  Chinese-JVmericans  organized  a  union  in  salmon 
canneries.    In  1937,  ehinese-American,  culinary  workers  parti- 
cipated in  a  hotel  strike.    Chinese-American  women  formed 
a  special  branch  of  the  International  Ladies  Ga^rment  Workers 
Union  in  1938  and  struck  the  National  Dollar  Store  chain. 
This  strike,  which  hit  the  largest  garment  factory  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, lasted  14  weeks  and  had  the  support, of  the  iVFL  {American 
Federation  of  Labor).    Later,  when  the  xmion's  demands  for  full- 
time  employment  were  met,  the  factory  was  shut  down  and  moved 
to  Los  Angeles,  leaving  the  workers  to  find  new  employment. 
TVlis  setback  did  not  intimidate 'the  women.    That  same  year, 
in  reaction  to  Japan's  invasion  of  China,  these  wom^  staged  a 
dramatJb  picket  against  the  ships  that  were  sending  goods  to 
Japan  —  goods  that  were  fcieing  made  into  war  materials.' 
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POLITICAL  POWEH 

4         '  ■ 

Foam  Questiomt  , 

-  In  u^t  aationa  did  women  have  the  most  ■pplitical  pcmr  dupin0 
ewply  imdgmtion? 

"  In  what  actions  did  wmm  hxve  the  teaat  poHtiaal  pomx*  during 
early  integration?  v 

-  In  what  ways  did  women  have  the  met  political  power  during  the 
adaptation  period  (50*8  and  60^8)?  > 

-  In  what  ways  did  they  have  ^  least  pomr  during  that  period? 


V 
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Early  Iromigration 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  the  political 
power  of  Chinese-American  women  and  Chinese-Americans  generally 
was  strongly  curtailed  during  the  early  period  of  immigration. 
The  Chinese  in  America  were  used  as  political  pawns  against 
China  and  were  exploited  and  oppressed  in  many  other  ways. 
While  the  most  drastic  * measures  i^ere  the  exclusion  laws  dis- 
cussed eaurlier  and  listed  on  page  571,  other 'legislation 
restricted  employment  opportunities.    The  American  Labor 
movement  was  also  instrumental  in  creating  many  forms  of  racism 

against  Chinese  workers.    Stanford  Lyman  refers  to  the  actions 

■  ■  47 

of  the  labor  movement -as  "the  Sinophobia  of,  organxzed  labor." 
Such  phobic  feelings  infected  major  hardships  on  Chinese 
families. 

Resistance  to  Racism 

Although  the  Chinese  resisted  th^se  racist  laws  and  action 
by  refusing  to  E>ay  bail'gp* fines  in  many  instances,  their  * 
resistance  was  met  by  extremely  harsh  measures . 

In  this  hostile  environment,"  Chinese-born  and  American- 
born  Chinese  women  lacked  political  power.    Neither  t^smen  nor 
men  could  vote  in  elections,  since  they  were  not  eligible  for 
citizenship.    Their  only  power  lay  in  their  ability  to  stick 
together  and  attempt  to  resist  racism.    It,  was  in  the  1930 's  , 
that  Chinese-American  women  were  able  to  gain  some  political 
power  through  unionization,  as  indicated^  earlier.    But  their 
gains  through  the  unions  we"^  limited;  the  Chinese  businesses 
where  they  worked  were  often  forced  to  shut  down  when  they 
cduld  not  comply  with  the  union's  demands,  and  so  many  of  the 
women  workers  were  laid  off.    ^e  women  were  not  intimidated, 
however.    They  became  aware  of  their  power  and  their  potential 
influence.    These  and  many  other  women  gradually  became  more 
politically  involved.    The  picket  against  the  ships  sending 


materials  to  Japan  is  'an  example  of  such  involv^ent;  Chinese- 
American  wamen's  work  as  Red  Cross  Volunteers  collecting  medical 
supplies  for  the  war  victitas  in  China  provides  another  example. 
Their  political  participation  i?as  a  major  step  in  the  struggle 
against  the  racism  and  sexism  they  had  long  endured.  More 
involv^ent  was  to  ccme  in  the  1^50' s,  60 *s  and  70* s,  •as  we  will 
discuss  next. 
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Adaptation 


Repeal  of  the  Exclusion  Laws 

Af ter  Woria  War  II,  the  racist  exclusion  IsMf  were 
repealed  because  of  considerable  pressure  from  Chinese- 
Americans.    The  1950' s  and  60 's  witnessed  a  major  increase 
in  Chineseinanigration  to  the  U.S.    Some* separated  families 
were  reunited  and  some  demographic  batance  was^  restored  to 
the  Chinese-American  conanunities  in  the  United  States.  The 
changes  in  the  status  of  Chinese-Americans  resulting  f r<^ . 
thiis  increase  in  immigration  and  from  the  continued  struggle 
against  economic  and  political  exploitation  of^Chinese- 
Americans  will  be  discussed  in  the  Continuity  and^Cfiange 
section.  -  •  / 


TBACBEB'S  NOTE':    The  following  eecHon  deaaHbes  the 
statue  cmd  espepienaea  of  wcmm  nho  were  left  ) 
j^ehind  in  China  omiting  the  return  of  their  F 
hmbands  ov  hoping  for  a  reunion  in  th^  Scm  v. 

.  of  these  women  never  left  Chinas  nmiy  pthsre  filially 
moved  to  the  ^^S^s  pet  all  the  women  uifw  did  n&t 
aooompasyy  .their  Jmshimds  or  families  kt  first 
endured  8imilw?'^^§x*ieruie3, 

You  imy  isJcmt  to  omit  this  ^seationg  'l^t  it  will 
enrioh  students'  understanding *of  the  Chinese 
immigration  siUiation  and  some  of^tne  motional 
and  finanaial  pj^eseures  on  wtAnen  ana,  men. 
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bpTIONAL  UNIT 


The  W£^n  Le;£t  Behind 


As  Jwe  mentioned  earlier,  most  Chinese  men  expected  to 
make  money  arid  return  to  their  families  in  China >  but  njany 
were  never  able  to  do  so.    The  exclusion  laws  made  it  difficult 
4nd  often  impossible  for  a  woman  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
'the  U.S.  'Thus,  most  of  the  women  who  stayed  behind  were 
'compellejcl  to  do  so.    They  had  to.  function  as  both  mother  and 
father  to  children, whose  only  knowledge -of  their  fathers 
came  fro?a  the  letters  sent  from  America,  with  some  money  for 
their  support.    Some  women  were  never  to  see  their  husbands 
again,  either  ifecause  the  men  had  settled  in  America  and 
established  new'faMlies,  or  because  they  had  died  frpm  disease 
and  hard  work.  .     r  "■■ 

Of  the  "wives  left  behind,  thousands  were  young  women, 
who  had  to  conform  to  the  strict  Confucian  code  of 'chastity,  < 
as  we  indicated  earlier  in  our  discussion  of  women  in  feudal 
China.    Their  suffering  was  reflected  in- some  of  their  songs. 
In  the  yillSges  isf  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  where  most 
of  the  migrants  to  America^,  had  bden  born,  it  was  common  to  hear 
su4;h  songs  as-this^s  ;  ,  , 

'  Flowers  shall  be  my  headdress  once  again 
For  my  dear  husband  will  soon  return  from  a  ^ 

distant  shore 
Ten  long' years  did  I  wait 
Trying  hard  to  remember  his  face 
i  ,  As  I  toiled  at  my  spinning  wheel  each  lonely  night. 

Expected  to  conform  to  the  role  of  faithful  wife,  these 
women,  who  were  A^rtually  widows,  were  elosaXy  watched  by 
family  and  village.    Any  deVia[tion  could  bring  sevfere  reprisals. 
In  A  Wom^n  Warrior ,  Maxine  Kingston  recounts  the  fate  of  her 
nameless  aunt,  left  behind  by  her  husband.  • 


I       she  dr^jamed  of  a  lover  for  fifteen  .days  of  New 
y  .      Years,  'the  time  for  families  to  exchange  visits, 
money  and  food*    She  plied  lier  secret  comb.  And 
-  sure  enough,  she  cursed  the  yeas,  the  family  and 

herself.  49 

This  aunt  had  a  sexual  relationship  that  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  a  child  --^  apparently  a  girl.    After  the  villagers  hac^ 
attacked  her  family  and  herself,  she  end€^  her  suffering  by 
drowning  herself  and  her  newborn  child  in  a  well. 

Some  women  who  Were  lef jt  behind  were  destined  to  never  be 
reunited  with  their.,  husbands.    Scmie  wives  had  to  wait  as  long 
as  30  years  before  their  husbands  sent  for  them  to  cme.  Some 
men  'settled  in  the  U.S.  and  took  other  wives ^  but  i:hey  k^pt  the 
hope  of  reunion  alive  in  their  first  wives  by  regularly  sending 
home  nKsney  and  letters.    In  A  wr6man  Warrior,  Maxine  Kingston^ 
tells  the  story  of  another  aunt,>  who  came  to  the  u.i.  as  an  old 
woman  of  85.    She  was  brought  over  by  a  sister  who  was  deter- 
mined to  unite  her  with  her  husband. 

'      -  "What  are V we  going  ta  do  about  your  husband?" 

Brave  Orchid  asked  quickly... 

"I  don't  know.    Do  wfe  have  to  do  s^nething?** 
"He  does  not  know  you're  here." 
Moon  Orchid  did  not  say  anything.    For  thirty 
'  years  she  had  been  receiving  money  from  him  from 

itaierica.    But  she  had  never  told  him  that  she  \ 
wanted  to  come  to  the  Unitid  States.    She  waited  'J 
for  him  tQ*sugge&€  it,  but  he  never  ;d id,    ?Nor  did 
.   ,       she  tell  him  that  her  sister^ad  been  working  for 
years  to  transport  her  bereV.. 
^        "We  have  .to  tell  him  you've  arrived,"  said 
'  Brave  Orchid .  '  . 

Moon  Orchid's  eyes  got  big  like  a  child's*    "-I  ' 
»•  '     shoul<?n't  be  here,"  she  said. 

"Nonsense.    I  want  you  here,  and  your  daughter 
jwants  you  here." 
"But  that's  all." 

"Your  husband  is  goixig  to- have  to  see  you. 
We'll  make  him  recognize  you.    Ka.    Won't  it  be  ' 
fun  to  see  his  -face?    You'll  go  to  his  house. 
And  when  his  second  wife  answers  the  door,  you 
say,  'I  want  to  speak  to  my  husband,'  and  you 
name  his  personal  name.     'Tell  him  I'll  be  sitting 


in  the  f amiJ^  room. *    Walk  past  her  as  if  she  were 
a  servant.  ^She'll  ^cold  him  whe^  he  comes  home^L 
from  worki  and  it^ll  serve  him  right.    Vbu  yeli^t ' 
him,  too,"*  ,  ^ 
^    "I'm  scared,"  said  Moon  Orchid.    "I  want  to  go^ 
hack  to  Hong  Kong.* 

"You  can't.    It's  too  late.    You've  sold  your 
apartment.    See  here.    We  know  his  address.  He/s 
living  in  Los  Angeles  with  his  second  wife,  and  ' 
they  havje- three  children.    Claim  your  rights. 
Those  are  your  children.    He's  got  two  sohs%  You 
'  have  two ^spns.    You  take  them  away  ft<m  her.  .You 

^         become  their  mother."  " 

"Do.  you  really  think  I  can  be  a  mother  of  sons? 
Don ':t  you  think  they'll  be  loyal  to  her,  since  she 
gave  birth  to  theip?" 

"The  children  will  go  to  their  true  mother  — -  you 
said  Brave  Orchid.    "Thai's  the  way  it  is  with* 
■  .  '  ^     mothers  and  children." 

*    "Do  you  think  he'll  get  angry  at  me  because  I 
^ came  without  telling  him?" 

"He  deserves  your  getting  angry  with  him.  For 
abandoning  you. and  for  abandoning  your  daughter." 
-X  "He  didn't  abandon  me.    He's  given  me  so  much 

money.  -I've  had  all  the  food  and  clothes  and  . 
servants  I've  ever  wanted.    And  ^e's  supported 
our  daughter  too,,  even  though  she^p  only  a  girl. 
He  sent  her  to  college.    I  can't  bother  him.  I 
mustn't  Mother  him."  '    ,   v  *  ^ 

^  "How  can  you  let  him  get  away  with  this?  ,id 

Bother  him.    He  deserves  to  be  bothered.  How 
dare  he  marry  soxaebc^y^lse  when  he  has  you? 
5  How  can  you  tsist  there  so  calmly?    He  would 've 
let  you  stay  in  China  forever."  50 

,   *  ■        -i    '  ' 

Daughters  were 'also  left  behind.    As  -they  grew  up,  they 
heard  about  a  father  , in  the  "mountain  of  gold,^  ^nd  had  to  ' 
, fo.llbw  his  edicts,  while  dreaming  of  reunion,    i^ife  was 
probably  easier  for  the  daughters  if  they,  stayed  with  their 
mothers  in  China.    But  some  were  left  with  uncles'  or  aunts' 
families. 

Girls,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  sometimes  sold  by  thfeir 
fa^iilies  and  eventually^  sent  to  America,  leaving  their  mothers 
behind.    One  girl  who  was  sold  into  slavery  to  a  family  living 
in  Hawaii  was  never  to  see  her  mother  again.     She  was  married 
to  a  60-year-old  man  when  ^he  was  only  18.    Her  husband  was 
kind?  he  let  her  write  to  her  mother  and  send  her  some  money, 
but  it  was  not  enough.    As  she  stated?  - 
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'  I  only  longed  to  see  my  mother  again.     I  think  I 
would  fall  in  her  arms  and  cry  for  days,  hut  I 
never  had  the  chance.    She  diqd  a  year  after  my 
husband  died  in  1921.  51 

Because  of  the,  importance  of  the  family  in  China*  such 
hardships  caused  suffering  to  both  women  and  men,  young  and 
old. 
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St\i<^ent  Learning  Materials 
Early  Imndgr at ion  and  Adaptation  . 

Asian  won\en.'    Berkeley;  .  University       California,  1971.    Im  PP- 
Paper.     ^3.50.  .  / 

A  collection  of  articles,  poems,  photog^raphs  and  fcraph4.cs 
by  and  for  Asian  wcauen.    Divided  into  four  sections:  ner 
*  •  sto'ry,  reflections.  Third  World  w<Mnen,  politics  of  .wanaanhbod. 
Good  annotated  bibliography.  , 

Jen  tai.     "Oppression  and  survival"  (pp.  24-26) . 
•  Writing  about  her  mother  and  herself,  the 

author  touches  on  several  key  themes:    her  mother's 
oppression  and  her  heroic  response  to  it;  the  "ways 
in  which  the  oppressed  was  also  an  oppressor  to 
her  own  daughter?  the  ways  in  which  her  daughter, 
the  author,  has  come  to  view  this  experience.  A 
well-written  and  thoughtful  essay,  full  of  love, 
anger  and  strength. 

Asian  Writers  Project,     gojournfer  IV.    Berkeley!    Berkeley  Unified 
School  Distri^4^  1974 .    Not  paged.    ^Paper .     $3 . 00  plus  postage  and 
handling,  from ^sian  American  Bilingual  Center,  2168  Shattuck 
Avenue,'  Berkeley,  CA  94704. 

A  collection  of  writing  by  Asian-Americajri  higi^  school 
^tudents.    Poetry  and  prose,,  some  bilingual?  photograpl^. 
iPersonal,  also  politically  aware.  , 
-    •  •'Just  a  trap"  "  • 

The  story  of  a  first  generation  Chinese-American 
mother  as  told  by  her  daughter.  "  The  mother,  unskil3<- 
ed  and  speaking  only  Chinese,  can  only  f ind  *Vork  in 
'    '  ^    •  a  Chinatown  sew:uig  factory  and  Aater,  a-fqrtune 

cookie  factory.    Her  work,  menial  and  underpaid, 
.  f.  is  described. 

Char,  Tin-Yuke,  comp.    The  sandalwood  mountains :    readings ^ and 
stories  of  the  4arl.y  Chinese  in  Hawaii.    Honolulu;    The  Univer- 
sity J»ress  of  Hawaii,  1975.     359  pp.    "Hardcover..  $12.00. 

CoMtientary  and  readings  cover:    historical  background 
of '19th-century  China,  early  relations  between  Hawaii  and 
China,  the  contract  labor  syst^  and  immigration* problems/ 
economic  and  social  development^  ^Chinese  organizations  in 
.     Hawaii,  and  religious  faiths  and  practices,  as  well  as 

family  hi s tor i-es,  lineage  and  genealogy.     See  index  refer-  . 
ences  to  women, ^  A  useful  book.  , 
T      -      *»Changing  fBsiily  relations"'  <pp.  119-126)  . 

A  sociology  paper  written  by  an  anonymoi 
student  in  1937  depicts  wedding  customs,,_si^ery, 
polygamous  family  life,  festival  cel^Drations  and 
funeral  practices  in  an  immigrant  ^l^ily  of  the 
1930" s.  ^ 
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«5'£-oia '  slave  girl  to  respected  grandmother**  (pp.  247-253)  . 
.  The  daughter  of  a  peasant  family  in  China 
tells  of  starvation  in  her  village,  being  sold 
.     into  slavery  to  pay 'for  her  father's  burial,  life 
in  Hawaii  as  a  doi^estic,  an  arranged  marriage  with 
ian  .older  man,  and  her  life  since  then, 
..."  .  '    '     '       -  '  '  **■  .  - 

,  Chin,'*  Ptank,  et  al.,  eds.    Aiiieeeeel    an  anthology  of  Asian  American 
Writers.    Garden  City,  N.Y.I    Doubleday,  1975.    200  pp.  Pa^r.  §3.95. 
Read  the  preface  and  Introduction  for  background  from 
a  militant  contemporary  viewpoint,    in  addition  to. the  selec-, 
'  t ion  below,  the  excerpt  fre^n  Louis  Chu*s  novel  is  relevant. 
Chang,  Diana.     "From  The  f antlers  of  love**  (pp.  30-48>. 
Sylvia  Chen  is  the  daughter  of  a  Chinese 
,  ;  father  and  a  Eurasian  mother.    Born  and  raised  in 

mainland  China  until  she  was  12,'  she  then  spent 
eight  years  iii  Mierica,  and  returned  witiv  her 
.  family  to  Shanghai.    The  time  is  1945. 

This  episode  reinforces  stereotypes  of  the 
■  V         •         Chinese— both  male  and  femai^  —  as  passive,  , 
'*  su:f, feting,  enduring.    The  mothe;:,  however #  is 

porj^ayed  as  temperamental  and  the  only  one  who  ' 
can  ^tand  up  to  the  father's  •*^soft  insistence." 
.  >  lihe  mother  is  unaware  of  tix^  conflict  a  mixed 
■  .  hferilage  h^s  giVen  to  her  daughter,  who  feels  : 

angiry  st  both  mother  and  father.  Culturally, 
howev^,  Sylvia  found  America  disappointing  and 
treasures  instead  her  membiries  of  China,  which 
betray  her* privileged  position  (there  is  little 
hintf  of  pre-revolutioi^ry  conditions) . 
■/  The  mother's  racism  is  revealed  in  her  . 
behavior  toward  the  lower  class  cousin  Peiyuan, 
:\  ,  while  Sylvia's* response  to  the  westernized  Chinese 

wpmen  she  encounters  accents  her  desire  to / hold/ 
^n  to  her  Chinese  heritage,  .  / 

Ptobldms  with  this  selections  stereotypes 
^       .        •     /reinforced;  general  lack  of  socio-economic-po^iitidal 
/  context  or  consciousnees^   Sylvia's  portrayal  of 
China  is  as  upper-claiss  and  romantic  as  is  her 
mother's  depiction /of  America.    It  does  not  offer 
her  any  strength  or  hope  for  resolving  her  identity; 
a*t  least,  no  jjich  resolution  is  present  here. 

Jacobs,  Paul,  et  al.    To  jserve  the  devil.  Vol.  11;    Colonials  and 
sojourners.    New  York:    Vintage  Books,  1971.     380  pp.    Paper.  $2.95, 
Subtitled  ^a  documentary  analysis  of  America's  racial 
history  and: why^it  has  been  kept  hidden,*  this  volume's  . 
introduction  and  section  on  Chinese-Americans  give  a  useful 
background.  * 

"Story  of  Wong  Ah  So  —  Chinese  prostitute"  (pp.  151-152), 

Pi*  Chinese  woman  was  brought  to  the  ^United  States  « 
•by  a  man  who  claimed  he  was  going  to  marry  her ,  but 
.instead  forced  her  to  be  a  prosti'tute.  j 
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Kingston,  Maxine  Hong.  The  woman  warrior;  memoirs  of  a  girlhood 
among  ghosts.    New  York:    Vintage,  1977.     243  pp.    Pap6r.  §2.45. 

A  highly^ acclaimed  personal  account  of  a  Chinese-American 
woman's  youth.    Style  and  content  are  difficult  because 
reality  is  ha;:d  to  distinguish  from  fantasy.    Could  give  a 
negative  impression  of  the  Chinese-American  ^experience.  Should 
'  not  be  used  to  generalize  (this  is  true  of  any  selection). 
Pagination  below  from  hardcover  edition,    appropriate  to *read 
the  whole  book,  or  to  read  parts.    For  examplej: 
-  \  "No  name  woman"  Ipp»  3-16). 

Ms.  Kingston's  mother  .tells  her  of  an  aunt  in 
China  who. shamed  the  family  by  an  illegitimate 
birth,  then  c^ommitted  suicide.    It  is  meant  as  a 
warning:    ."don't  humiliate  us.*^    The  girl  speculates 
about  this  aunt:    was  she*  raped?    did  she  faj.1  in 
love?    was  her  sin  because  she  acted  individu'al- 
istically?    or.  was  it  merely a  crime  because  the 
village  needed  food?    (This  will  recall  the  unit 

J       on  wcHuen  in  traditional  China.)  —  

'  More  importantiy^  the  girl  reflects  on  the 
way  this  story  is  dealt  with  by  her  family,  wjiat 
•     -it  reveals  about  them,  and  the  differences  be^een 
them  and  herself.     (This  could'^e  the  focus  of 
discussion.)'  V  , 

Lee,  Virginia.    The  house  that  Tai  Mirig  built New  York:.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1963.    246  pp.    Hardcover.  Out-of-print. 

Ttiis  novel  describes  a  Chinese  .family's  life  in 
traditional  China  and  in  San  Pr^cisco  betvjeen  n1850  and 
World  War  II,    The  focus  is  on  Lin,  tha^reat-gr'eat  grahd- 
•  .daughter  of  Tai  Ming,  who  founded  the/Tai  Ming  trading  company 
in  San  Francisco  and  built  a  beautiful  hcxae  in  China  from 
.    „  the  money  he  earned  during  the  gold  rush  in  America.    Lift  is 
a  combination  of  Chinese  traditions  and  Western  customs,  and 
\    experiences  great  pain  and  internal  conflict  by  falling  in 
■    love  with  a  Westerner  during  the  second  World  ,|ifar . 
\  Although  there  are  some  stereotypes  of  Chinese  throUgh- 

■  out  the  novel,  there  is  also  much  information  about  Chinese 
history, .family  sttucture  and  traditions,  and  the  effects  of  ^ 
\Western  culture  on  the  family  and  the  individual.    The  cor-  « 
respondence  and  visits  between  the  family  in  China  and  in 

lerica  provide  a  gpod  comparison  of  the  traditional  Chinese 
^nd  Chinese-American  families.  . 

The  reading  level  of  this  novel  is  easy. 
T'coramenting  on  this  book  and  Jade  Snow  Wong's  Fifth 
Chinese  daughter  (see  below) ,  Kai-yu  Hsu  and  Helen  Palubinskas, 
editors  of  Asian  American  Authors,  say: 

These  largely  autobiographical  works  tend 
to  suggest  the  Chinese  culture  described  in  the 
connoisseurs'  manuals  of  Chinese  jade  or  oolong 
tea,  and  the  stereotype  of  the  Chinese  immigrants, 
either  withdrawn  and  totally  Chinese,  or  greatly 
assimilated  and  unobtrusively  American,  a  inod^l  of 
the  result  of  the  melting  pot  process.    Yet./. these 
books  have  a  rightful  claim  to  be  landmarks/ in 
'  Chinese-American  literature  because  as  Vi^inia  Lee 
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said' in  1970,  the  authors  wrote  about  the  Chinese 
in  America  as  they  saw  and  understood  them.  Other 
Chinese-American  wtiters,  if  they  have  a  different 
perception,  should  come  forth  with  their  stories.' 
•  (p.  ao).  ^ 

Nee,  Victor  and  Nee,  Brett.    liongtime  Californ'-;    a  documentary 
history  of  an  American  Chinatown.    Bostons    Houghton  Mifflin 
Sentry  Edition,  1974.    41X  pp.    Paper.  $4.75.  • 

•    An  examination  of  the  past"  and  present  of  Sa:n  Francisco's 
Chinatown,    introddction  describes  Chinatown  —  how  it  began, 
wlK5  lives  there,  housing,  health,  education  and  worship.  More 
history  and  observations  are  interspersed  among  the  many  inter- 
views which  largely  comprise  this  Jaook.    Quite  a  few  women 
are  included. 

-      "Lilac  Chen,  84"  (pp.  83-90).       .  % 

Ms.  Chen  recalls  being  sold  by  father  in 
V  China,  her  life  as  a  prostitute  in  San  Francisco 

and  her  "rescue"  by  missionary  Donaldina  Cameron 
and  subsequent  life.       «    -  * 

Wong,  Jade  Snow.    Fift^  Chinese  d^ugtiter;'   New  York:    Harper  & 
Brothers,  1950.     246  pp.    Hardcover.  §8.27. 

The  story  of  the  fifth  daughter  of  the  Wong  family >  ' 
who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early  1920 »s.    :A  v^ry  moving 
account  Qf  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  a  young  woman  torn 
between  Chinese  traditions  an4  American  yalues. 

See  the  remarks  by  Hsu  and  Falubinskas  above  (annotation 
for  Lee,  The  house  that  Tai  Ming  built)  .    This  book  should 
not  be  viewed  as  describing  a  typicai^f amily,  but  rather  the 
diversity  of  Chinese-American  lifestyles  should  be  stressed. 

Chapters  of  special  interest  are:  >Chapter  13,' "A  person  \ 
as  well  as.  a  female,"  which  tells  of  JadeNSnow's  struggle  to 
earn  some  money  and  to  go  to  college;  phapter  14,  "Girl  meets 
boyi"  Chapter  15,  "Measure  of  freedom,"  which  tells  of  her 
Rebellion  against  parental  authority;  and  Chapter  16,  "Marriage 
told  and  new  style."  ,  ' 
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Aitti-C!liinese  Iiefiridation— - 
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£  LEGISLATION:  COinsTllES 


16S2  Cdttn^  District  M&ilng  legulatkms    imdsiUt  Asians  finiia 
1848  Mariposa  Cotmty  Mbiiag  Kegolatkms  ~  {»roliiUt  €^€»e  miaiog. 
1870  San  Franciscp  oriitiiaiiee    wtlaws  CSiJo^  pole  me^d  to  peddle 
1873  San  t^raiicisco  Laundry  Tax    bigh  tax  cm  laundri^  [mostly  f^inime] 
1873-S  San  Francisco  —  varkttis  cn^Unanc^  against  use  of  firecrackers 
1875  San  Frandsco  And-Queue  Law    sbaiong  off  qneum  of  aB  Chines 
1875  San  Franciseo  Culiic  Air  Ordinance  —  healtfa  r^ulatkm  aim^  at  clei 
1880  San  Frandsco  AntMrming  Ordinance  —  aimed  aisbatting  ifanyn  €3imi 


letables  and  to  carry  laimlry,  ^ 
at  d^*t  use  veliicles. 
C3iInMe  ceremonial  ^mgs. 

:ed.  ■  .       ■  *  .  • 

4iA  Chinese  ghettoes. 
ftbae  lauadrteSv 


1882  San  Francisco  New  Laundry  Licensing  Act  —  license  r^uired  ol  mmtly  ( 
1870  San  Francisco  —  no  CbinMO  cim  be  feJred  on  munk^l  woi^. 


i^e  laundry  fadlilieSf^ 


ANn-aHNESE  legislation:  CALiFOSNIA  STATEIEGISLATURE 

1850  {1852,  *53t  *SS]  Fgrei^  IVfiners  Tax  —  tax  initially  aim^  at  fmiing  Cbinese  out  of  tfa^  mines. 
1852  Bimd  Act --  requires  ail  arriving  C3iinese  to  po^  ^  \ 

1854 :  CaUi!  St^reme  Court  Itedsimi    Chini^  ineli^ble  to  testHy  in  cmirt  against  wbites  J 
1855  [1857]  Head  Tax  —  shippers  musti;»ay  $^  for  every  Ch&^  passenger  tiiey  brtiag  to  yimerica. 
1858  Act  to  Prevent  Further  immigratimi  of  Chinese  and  Mongids  '-^  prohiMts  Oiinese  ent 
1860  Fishing  Tax  —  tax  on  Chinese  activities  in  fishing. ' 
1670  Act  to  Prevent  Kidnapping  and  Importing  of  IVfongoIian,  Chinese  and  fapanese  Females  for  Criminal  Purposes 

~  prevents  entry  of  Chinese  wmnenwitii^ts^ilal  certificate.  ^ 
1870  Act  to  Prevent  Importing  of  Chinese  Criminals  —  Chinese  males*  ^try  prohibited  ivithout  proving  that  person 

is  of  ^Mid  character. 
18^  Fishing  Act  —  Chinese  pndiibited  from  enga^ng  in  any  fishing  itusiness. 

1880  Act  to  Prevent  the  Issuance  of  licenses  to  Aliens  —  pdnese  unable  to      licenses  for  business^  or  occupa- 
..  ti<ms.'  5.  ' 

1879  Califdmia  ^ate  Constitution     pitiidbi^  (^porations  and  municipal  works  from  luring  Cbinese;  auiborixes 
cities  to  remold  Cliinese  residents  from  their  boundarii^^  to  specified  areas. 

1685  Political  Codes  amendsneot  iyhin^e  pndiildted  from  public  sc{ukiIs«  mu^l  attend  separate  one^. 
1882  California  I^^lature  ded^^es  legal  holiday  —  to  aHow  public  anfiChinese  demonslrathms. 

1891  Act  PrpUbitinglnunigratton  of  Chinese  Persons  IntoSlate  -- proldbitsCU 

1893  Fish  and  Games  Act     prohibits  use  of  Chinese  methods  {nets]  of  ^hing.    /  ^ 
1875  Law  to  regulate  the  sh^  of  Chble$eshrim^I^catchIngnete.  -  \ 

1887  PenaTCode    fishing  license  tax  aimed  at  Chinese  fishermen.  \ 

ANTI-CHINESE  LEGISLATION:  FEDERAL  !  ^  , 

1879.  CcmgressionarAct  —  limits  numlier  of  Chinese  that  can  come  over  on  ime  sUp  '^t  a  lime  f  IS]. 

1880  Buriingame  Treaty  Amendment  -~  prohibits  entry  of  Chinese  lalKirers.  ^ 

1888  Scott  Act -r- proiiiblts  Cliinese  rerentry  ai^er  leaving  temporarily.  /     \  ^ 

1892  Geary  Act  —  prohibits  Chinese  entry:  prohibits  Chinee  right  to  bail  and  ^aj^as  corpus  prcN^edure;  Chinese 
must  iN^sess  residence  cerilficat^.  .    /  \      _  \ 

1989  Act  of  July  7  —  Cliine^  not  permitted  to  enter  Hawaii. 


*  From  Wei  Min  Sh'e  Labor" Committee^  Chinese  Working  Pe(^pl<p  in  ito 

A  Pictorial  History^    San  Francisco:  UnitecJ  Front  Pre^s^  1^V4^  p.  T4 
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Many  cHiiiese-i^i^icans  Emigmted* 


THE  SAM  YUP.^teB  YUP,  AND 
CaUNCSHAN  IHBUNCSHAN) 
DISTRICTS  ARE  SHOWN 
IN  HEAVY  OUTUNE. 


OF  PEARL  R!V£8 

,  ^UTH  CHINA  SEA 

DISTRICTS  FROM  WHICM 
THECHINI^EIN  / 
AMERICA  ORIGINATED 
Pre  1349 

KEY  TO  T4UMBBHS 

8  PUNYU 

3  SHUNTAK/ 

4  FAYUAN 

5  8AMSKUI 

7  TSINCYUAN 
B  CHUNCSHAN 
^  HEUNG8HAN 
tENGSHlNC 

it  tUNGKUN 

12  PAQ-ON  ISUN-OJi} 

13  ^UNWUI  \ 
W  TOISIIAN  / 

{SUNNING)  i 

IS  ttOIPlNG  T^^*^ 

18  YANPING  ' 
S7  KOYIU 
}8  KQMING 

19  HOKSHAJ^ 

20  YEUNGCIlUN 

21  YEUNCKONC 

22  CHIKKA! 
n  MBIHSIEN 

CCHIAVINqCHOWl 
24  UUIYANG 

IKUE1SHAN) 


Reprinted  by  specUl  permission  cf  tho  CbiflC*€  Historical  Sodoly     Amerlcfl,  San  Francisco. 
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*  Prom  Nee  and  Nee,  Longtime  Californ' ;  *A  Documentary  Study, 
of  an  American  Chinatown  (Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Sentry 
Edition,  1974)^  p.  411,  ^ 
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•INFLUENCES  BEHIND  CHANGE 

Unlike  African-Americans,  who  arrived  in  the  united  States 
within  a  short  historical  time  span,  Chinese  have  continued  to  move 
here,     The  numbers  of  immigrants  have  fluctuated  according  to  the 
restrictiveness  or  liberality  of  the  immigration  laws.    Up  to  the 
present,  recent  Chinese  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  have  existed     "  • 
side  by  side  with  first-,  second-,  third-  and  fourth -generation 
Chinese-Americans.    These  generations!  differ  considerably  in  their 
degree  of  assimilation  or  adaptation  to  American  life, ^  But  while 
their  life  styles  and  attitudes  vary  considerably,  all  share  a  com- 
mon heritage. 

Before  students  focus  on  the  changes  and  continuities  in  the 
roles  of  Chinese-American  women,  have  them  eJkmine  some  major 
historical  occurrences,-  These  will  be  discus^^ed  in  this  section. 
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Concepts  to  Define: 
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Hbemtigation 
BtevBQtype 
Qomnapol'itan 
Ccmmniat 

ethma  oonsaiouaneps 
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World  War  II?    World  War  II  greatly  affected  Chinese-Americans. 
It  prevented  them,  at  least  temporarily,  from  having  any  thought  of 
returning  to  China:.    The  men-  w^io  fought  underwent  changes  through 
their  dontact  with  life  in  the  armed  forces  and  did  not  discover 
until  they  fought  in  Indo-China  just  how  Amepicanized  they  had 
become.    Perhaps  th*e  greatest  chang^  during  t^lis  period  occurred 
because  of  the  shortage  of  labor:    many  Chinese-Amfericans  were  able 
to  enter  the  American  woarking  world  for  the  firs.t  time.    Women  in 
particular  found  good,  high-paying  jobs  in  defense  work.    At  this 
time,  too,  restrictive  housing  covenamts  that  had  prohiW^ted  Chinese 
/from  buying  outside  their  coxmnunities  were  lifted  or  liberalized.^  : 

The  Relaxat^n  of  Immigration  laws ;     In  the  years  directly 
following  World  War  II,  an  unprecedented  number  of  Chinese  women 
immigrated  because  of  the  repeal  of  the  Exclusion  A<5t  of  1882,  ijhe 
passage  of  amendments  to  the^mmigration'  Act  of  1924  {permitting 
Chinese  wives  and  children  to  enter  the  U.S.  as  non-quota  immi- 
grants) and,  finally,  the  passage  of  the  War  Brides  Act  of  1945 
(allowing  ^ives  of  American  soldiers  to  enter  the  U.S.).    This  last 
act  made  it  possible  for  Chinese  ex-servicemen  to  go  to  China, 
marry,  and  bring  their  new  wives  back.    By  the  end  of  1950,  more 
than  6,000  womrf  f rom  China  had  entered  under  the  War  Brides  Act, 
and  over  2,000  "separated  wives'*  had  entered  under  the 'amended 
Immigration  Act.^  \      -  '  ■ 

New  Anti^Chinese  Feelings    During  the  Esost-war  years,  however, 
a  new  wave  of  anti-Chinese  feeling  erupted.    With/the  overthrow  Of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist  party  in  China,  and  th^  estab- 
lishment of  "a  Commiyiist  regime  in  1949,  Americans  felt  th^t  their 
position  in  the  world  was  suddenly  threatened.     Extreme  anti-  - 
Communist  fervor  spread  thifoughout  the  country,  and. Chinese-American 
communities  were  once  again  viewed  with  suspicion. 

Americans  wondered  who  among  the  Chinese  living  in  the  United 
States  was  Communist  ajjd  who  was  not.    Who  among  the  Chinese,^ immi- 
grants might  be  a  Communist  infiltrator?    ^^ho  was  merely  a  refugee 
from  that  system?    Within  the  Chinese  coimnunities,  a  parallel 
struggle  ensued  between  those  who  suppt^fc^d  the  new  government  In 
China  and  those  who  sided  with  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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The  Korean  War  and  siibsequent  Chinese  troop  intervention  there^ 
increased  these  tensions.    The  McCarran  Act,  passed  in  1950,  greatly 
concerne(^  Chinese-Americans  because  it  gave  the  Attorney  General 
power,  in  matters  of  ''internal  security,"  to  detain  persons  suspected 
of  "un-American"  activities.    Remembering  the  mass  internment  of 
Japanese-Miericans  in  relocation  camps  during  World  War  II,  Chinese-  , 
Americans  wondered  i^  they^  too,  might  face  imprj^onment. 

'By  the  end  of  the  1950 's,  it  was  clear  that  strong  suspicion 
against  every  Chinese-American  had  consolidated  the  power  of  the  ' 
more  traditiona|l  Chinese  groups,  who  sought  toi  appease  the  white 
power  system.   jThe  more  progressive  organizaitions  were  weakened  or 
eliminated.       t  .  ' 

Flow^of  Cljinese  Refugees;    Coincidi'ng  with  the  upheavals  in 

China  and  the  relaxation  of  immigration  laws  was  a  new  and  steady 

flow  of  Chinese  refugees  that  has  cm^nued  from  the  1940 's  to*  the » 

present.    At  first,  many  of  these^olitical  refugees  were  relatively 

wealthy  and  could  afford  to  join  the  second-  and  third-generation 

Chlneoe-Americans  who  lived  outside  the  Chinese  conmiunities.  Most 

of -these  refufifees  maintained  a  traditional  sense  of  class  distinction. 

The  majority  of  immigrants,  however,  swelleds^e  r^nks  of  the 

overcrowded  (;ihina towns  of  America.'    They  ranged  from  ppople  reared, 

to  value  the  old  Chinese  ways  to  those  who  had  spent  considerable 

time  in  Hong  Kon^  and -had  become  cosmopolitan  in  outlook « 

Since  1953,  United  States  policy  has  encouraged  the 

immigration  of  Chinese  professionals  and  other  individuals  with 

high  educational  and  occupational  levels,  since  their  skills  and  « 

■          %  ■  % 
attitudes  facilitate  their  absorption  into  the  modern  sector 

of  the  economyc  '  • 

Changing  Housing  Patterns;    Most  Chinese  immigrants  to  the  United 

Sta^s  have  settled  in  cities;  A  few  Chinese  agricultural  cominuliities 

grew  up  in  California  and  British  Columbii,  but  the  majority  of 

Chinese-Americans  lived  in  urban  Chi^ato^s.     Stanford  Lyman  wrote, 

"A  powerful-^ense  pf  group  fee'yngs  and  s^ial  needs  found  ins ti-  |, 

.  tutionafl^^^fexpression  in  Cl^natown  at  the  same  ^time  that  white       .  *~ 

)'      aversion  and  hostility  gave  .a^ded  reasons  f^£'*^'^ose  Chinese 

institutions  to  continue  to  flburish.^  ,  '    %  / 
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Chinatowns  have  grown  in  population  but  not  in  territory,  and 

U^illpresent  pQ^lation  density  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  is 

among  the  highest  in. the  world.    Buildings  are  old  and  often  do  not 

meet  safety  standards,  ^n  San  Francisco,  only  six  apartment  units 

out  of  a  hundred  have  adequate  plumbing  facilities.    Tn  their  study 

of  Chinatown,  Victor  and  Brett  de  Bary  Nee  observed  that;  * 

Communal  cooking  and  communal  bathrooms  are  a  way 
of  life  in  these  buildings,  where  families  arrange 
cooking'  hours  in  shifts  and  where  tenant:s  line  up 
with  "washing  items  in  hand  to  await  the  use  of 
I    bathroom  facilities  in  the  morning,^    The  electric  , 
wiring  systems  are  antiquated,'  and  liiany  of  the  win- , 
dows  face  into  alleys  or  brick  walls  so  that  they 
are  completely  deprived  of  natural  light.    There  is 
no  central  'heating. 4  * 


:ter  World  War  II,  housing  regulation^  that  enforced  segre- 
gation  were  relaxed  and  some  Chinese-American  f^ilies  moved  to 
noil-Asian  neighborhoods  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs.  ^  Outside  of 
Chinatown,  they  often  encountered  hostilit^  and  prejudice  from 
white  -neighbors.    Despite  these-  difficulties,  a  consid^jfable  num- 
ber of  middle-class  professional  and  white-collar  Chinese-American 
workers  have  moved  away  from  Chinatown?  scaae  families  have  moved 
together  to  the  suburbs  and  reestablished  smaller  Chinese  cOTamuni- 

ties .5  ^  ■    *    .  * 

The  movement  out  of  Chinatown  has  contributed  to  the  assim- 
ilation of  Chinese-Americans' into  the  majority  American  culture. 
Children  attead  "white"  schools  and  meet  arfd  play  with, Anglo  chil- 
dren.    For  scane  of  the  young  people,  the  move  away  from  Chinatown 
symbolizes  social  and  economic  mobility . 

.  Howe^^,  older  persons  often  find  it  difficult  tp  break  their 
attachment  to  Chinatown,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  story 
told  by  B.Ii.  Sun) 


in  one  case,  there  was  a  seventy-year-old 
woman  who  had  two  sons  with  beautiful  suburban 
homes.    She  lived  first  with  one  son,  then  with 
the  other,  but  the  sons  and  their  wives  were  away 
for  most  of  the  day  at  business.    The  old  woman 
felt  Wry  lonely.    In  the  end  sh^  chose  to  live  in 
China tc^n  in  a  fifth  floor  walk-ijip  in  a  run-down 
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apartment  house,  where  she  could  be  with  her  friends. 
This  woman  did  not  need  money  for  living  expenses, 
but  she  found  employment  in  a  garment  factory  sitting 
on  a  footstool  cutting  off  threadends  as  the  seam- 
stresses pulled  the  garments  from  the  sewing  machines.  . 
The  wages  were  minimal,  and  a  zealous  social  worker 
could  make  a  case-  of  swfeatshop  labor  of  it,  but  the 
woman  was  much  happier  thaiilf  she  were  wandering 
.    among,  the  lipholstered  furniture  on.  the  carpeted  liv- 
ing  rooms  in  her  sons*  homes  without  a  soul  to  talk  to.^ 

In  Chinatown,  this  woman  had  important  social  ties.  ^ There i  her 
emotional  needs'  were  satisfied  through  association  with  women  with 
whom  she  could  talk  in  her  Chinese  dialect.        »  . 

Education:    Education  has  traditionally  been  valued  by  th^ 
Chines0;  in  China,  scholars  were  the  highest-ranking  group* 
Chinese-Miericans  strill  place  high  emphasis  on  education  and 
scholastic  achievement.    However,  as  mentioned  previously,  Chinese- 
American  children  were 'exolud^  fr<m  the  racially  segregated  publdc 
school  system;  the  Chinese  "fiad  to  fight  to  have  their,  children 
educated  in  white  schools.    Several  ch inese- American  women , 
through  hard  work  and  deteriaination,  were  able  to  attend  college 
'  in  the  1930*&  and  1940' s.    Since  the  1950*s,  Chinese-Americans 
-  -  '  have  attended  top-level  colleges  and'  universities  and  graduated 
with  honprs  in  increasingly  latge  numbers.    The  U.S.  census  for 
1960  showed  that  of  Chinese-American  women  14  years  of  age  and 
older,  12.3  percent  have  completed  four  years  of  college  or  more, 

as  compared  to  5.3  percent  among  white  women  and  2.8  percent 

7  -    .  •  ■ 

among  Black  women. - 

,      <»  ■ 

However,  a  lasrge  proportion  of  Chinese-American  women  45 
year^  and  older  have  never  been  to  school.    For  the  most  part, 
these  are  wcanen  born  inTChina  of  poor  families.     In  their  native 
country,  their  educational  opportunities  were  extremely  limited 
and  similarly,  in  the  U.S.,  they  had  no  time  and  little  opportu- 
nity for  school.  ^  " 

Despite  the  relatively  recent  major  achievements  of  Chinese-^ 
Americans  in  education,  thsy  sti^l  face  discrimination. ■  Before 
the  institution  of  public  school  busing  in  1971,  the  majority  of 
Chinese  children  attended'  primary  and  secondary  schools  that  were 
predominantly  Chinese  (o^i^er  95  percent  of  the  students  at  the 


primary  level,  and  65  percent  ^|t^h^^ecpndary) .    These  schools 
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were  Staffed  primarily  by  white  teachers.    But  Jsusing  created  as 
many  problems  as  it  solved,    A  1971-7^ boycott  of  school  busing 
by  the  conservative  Chinese  Six  Gompanies,  for.eKax^T&'r  deinonstrate4 
the  existence  of  a  widening  rift  between  Chinatown  parents  and  the 
San  Francisco  Public  School  Syst^a*  I 

Today,  the  busing  issue  is  far  from  being  resolved*  The 
Chinese  want  the  schools,  to  be  responsive  to  the  i^eedS  of  their 
children,  especially  to  the  needs  of  -new  iinmigrants  from  Hong 
Kong  A^o  face  serious  language  difficulties,    They  want  more ^ 
Chinese-American  teachers  and  administrators,  and  a  school 
curriculum  that  includes  Chinese  contributions  to  American  life. 

Moreover,  Chinese-r American  students,  still  are  stereotyped 
as  being  cCsApetitive  and  hardwqrkinfcf ,    ^hey  feel  that  their 
respect  for  learning  should  be  recognized  as  such  and  not  over- 
stated in  stereotypes.    Many  feel  tl^'at  education  is  their  best  - 
means  of  social  mobility,  and  of  escape  from  the  exploitation 
their  parents  suffered.    One  young  Chinese-American  woman  comments 
on  competition  in  terms  of  the  realities  underlying  it  rather 
than  ^  a  cut-and-driesd  stereotypes     ^  ^ 

But,  you  see,  the  Chinese  are  very  competitive. 
^Phey  like  to  outdo  each  other,  even  in  education.  I J 
know  this  was  true  especially  in  Chinese  school.  In 
the  Chinese  Central  High  School,  for  instance,  a  lot 
of  the  people  in  our  class  were  very  good  in  Chinese; 
^  Particularly  the  ones  who  came  ^am  Hong  Kong;  tech- 
'  nically  they  were  far  ahead  of  us  American -born,  and 
there  was  always  this  latent  feud  between  us.  And 
whenever  an  American-born  did  better  that  a  Chinese- 
born  boy,  you  better  watch  out  (laughs). 

i  ,think  it's  that  same  kind  of  competitiveness 
tha^  made  my  mother  jgmphasize  work  so  much  and  always 
'    pusii  us  to  do  well.    When  I  think  about  it  now,  I 
wish  she  had  taught  us  t6  spread  ourselves  in  differ- 
ent areas  mbre*     Spend  some,  time  on  books,  some  time  i 
with  friends,  having  a  good  time  —  to  be  well-rounded.^ 

The  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  Ethnic  Consciousness;  The  civil 


rights  movement 
but  many  ethnic 


in  the  1960 's  awakened  not  just  African-Americans 
minorities  to  the  need  to  fight  against  and 
eliminate  the  oppressive  racist  attitudes  they  had  endured  for 
nearly  a  whole  dentury,    Chinese-Americans  felt  pride 'in  their 
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.own  ethnic  heritage.    They  were  determined  to  confront  their 
oppression^  and  erase  the  stereotypes  that  hampered  their  progress 
in  personal,  economic  and  political  spheres.    This  determination 
was  furthered  by  the  anti'-war  movement.    dhinese-Araericans  were 
among  those  who  most  strongly  oppqsed  the  Vietnam  War  not  only  on 
ethical  and  moral  grounds,  but  because  it  affected  them  more  than 
any  other  ethnic  minority  in  America,    The  Vietnam  War  nurtured 
the  stereotypes  pf  Chinese-Americans  that  had  jbeeri  created  during 
earlier  periods' of  hostility  against  them,    These^ stereotypes 
were  solidified Vnd  expanded  by  the  attitudes  of  men  who  fought 
in 'Japan,  Korea  ahd  Vietnam,  and  are  still  being  perpetuated  by 

-the  media. 


TEACHER'S  NOTE:    After  you  present  the  information  on 
influencea  behind  the  ahmging  experienmB  of^Chin^se- 
Americana s  ampare  these  inflttenaes  with  modern  influenaes 
on  ohange  in  the  other  auttwm  you  are  t^achi^. 

Rave  the  class  look  for  social-politijmt  trends  in 
the  United  States  and  how  they  might  affect  wmen.  Use 
the  tim3^ine  provided.    For  example ,  af^r  learning 
of  how  the  Blaak  pamr  moi^ement  infi.imno'e^hifriQan-' 
^American  imnen's  sel f -image ,  could  studentis  predict  hcan 
the  civil  rights  movment  cmd  ethnic  aonsciousnees  would 
affect  Chinese-American  wmen?    Or,  can  students  look  at 
an  influence  such  as  changed  housing  patterns  and  apply 
it  to  &l>ack  Americam?    Perhaps  the  class  is  acquainted' 
,with  the  Faii^  Housing  legislation;  do  the  studmts  feel 
that  white-collar  ai^  professional  Black  Ameru^ms  have 
moved  outside  same-culture  communities  to  the  degree  that 
Asimi- Americans  have?    0iy  or. why  not? 


As  stitdents  read  the  following  sections  on  eoonomia^ 
-political  and  personal  power ^  they  should  describe 
changes  in  women  ^s  power  in  terms  of  the  number  and 
*  quality  of  options  open  to  them  in  activities^  jobs, 
politiaat  influence' persons  to  whom  they  can  relate* 
Students  should  also  notice  where  traditional  dources  of 
power ^or  lack  of  power  remain,  and  should  consider  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  different  women  gain  from  their 
lives*    Finally,  this,  question  is  important r   If  a  ^ 
woman  has  more  choices,  does  size  have  more  power? 
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Foeue  QueetianB: 


In  looking  at  aontikuities  and  changes  in  tJw  personal  pomr  of 
mdem  CMneee'-Af^rioan  w&rnn,  notiae  if  thay  have  mrd  aontrol 


\ 


over: 


\  —  4^  use  of  thair  hoMesj 
V        standards  of  becady  for  womm; 


tke  oTv>iQe  of  peraona  to  whom  -tiwy  relate; 
^  phm  -they  marry  i  • 

-  where  they  may  lives  1 

-  whether,  or  not  they  gain  reapeat. 

Do  piey  have  more  pomr  than  preifioualy? 
Do  th^  have  leas  power  than  pi^pviamly? 


% 
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We  must  again  stress  that  the  life  styles  of  Chinese- 
American  women  reflect  a  great  deal  of  diversity.    As  we  already 
mentioned,  first-,  second-,  thir(|l-^and  fourth-generation  Chinese- 
Americans  presently  live  in  the  United  States; .  just  as  their 
experiences  are  vastly  different,  so  too.  are  the  degrees^f 
personal  pdwer  that  they  possess.    Hor  example,  a  newly  arrived 
woman  from  Hong  Kong  faces  problems,  different  from  those  faced  by 
a  second-  or  third-generation  Chinese-American  wonian, 

•■  '     STUDENT  ACTIVITY:    This  diversity  is  true  of  mmy  groups 
in  America  where  imnigration  in  large  tmnbers  is  stilt 
oaaurring^  e*g,t  Mesdaans  and  Latins^  other  Asians ^  peoples 
from  the  Middle  East,    If  stu^snts  ham  newly  arHve4  im-^  . 
,  \  ■  ,  migrants  in  their  families  ojS^rwighborhopdSj,  or  have  read 
books  about  the  lives  of  reoekt  inmigrantSg  have  tfpsm  think 
of  some  instanaes  where  the  personal  power  of  the  imigrant 
.       might  be  different  frcm  the  personal  power  of  a  persort\Who 

hoB  lived  in  America  for  some  time,  1 
Discuss  the  ma^or~yi?oblem  of  language  difficulties.  • 
\  Can  the  students  imagine  being  in  a  strange  place  where  no 

'  om  tmderstood  English?   I^ave  they  ever  ha4  this  exper- 
ience?   Eow  would,  or  did,  they  acmmni^te? 

•  V,    ■  ■  .  ■      ,  -'- 

Cosmopolitan  Women  from  Hong  Kong;    Because  of  the  liberal- 
ization ofMmmigrat^On  laws,  three  specific  categories  ^f  Chinese 
women  began  to  inmiigrate  after  World  War  II:    sophisl^icated  women 
from  Hong  Kong,  older  women. from  "the  villages  who  were  reunited 
with  their  husbands  (the  separated  wives) ,  and  professional  women. 
All  these  women  faced  various  adjustment  problems  when  they  came 
to  this  country.        I  \ 

After  World  War  II,  many.  Chinese  men  went  to  Hong  Kon^  to 
get  married.    Some  of  them  had  been  single  for  many  years.  Most 
men  followed  the  traditional  Chinese  pattern  of  choosing  a  wife, 
which  entailed  sending  their  elders,  parents  or  relatives  to  find 
them  a  suitable  woman  through  a  go-between.    The  man  was  allowed 
to  meet  his  p^spective  wife  in  either  one  of  the  following  ways. 
Sometimes  it  was  arranged  that  the  woman  walk  through  a  certain 
street  at  an  appointed  time,  and  the  matchmaker  would  point  her 
out  ^o  the  man.    The  im>re  common  arrangement,  though,  was  to  have 
the  man  and  woman  meet  in  a  tea  house  in  the  presence  of  the 
matchmaker  and  chaperones^^ 
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If  the  man  was  favorably  impressied,  h#  Wuld  ask  f or  a  feiecond  or 
third  meeting  to  get  more  acquainted  with  his  prospective,  bride. 
He  would  ask  the  girl  a  few  questions  .and  "elicit  a  few^demure 
/replies."    If  he  was  still  ei)th|dsias tic,  he  would  ask  the  go- 
between  to  make  the  jonarriage  proposal.  10 

A  Chinese-Aiaerican  husband  was  "a  sought-after  prize. 
Many  young,  educated  and  beautiful  girls  vied  to  ma:rry  a  man  from- 
the  "mountain  of  gold,"    The  man  would  do  his  best  to  impress  the 
woman,  dressing  in  his  best  attire  and  spending  much  of  >rhat  he 
had  saved  for  this  opcasion.  a  Differences  in  background  ot  age 
were  compensated  for  by  the  attractiveness  of  America.  Marriages' 
between  a  young  woman  and  a  man  who  waa  10,  20  or  30  years  her 
elder  were  therefore  common r  but  the  first  reaction  of  many  of 
these  women  when  they  arrived  in  the  United  States  was  disappoint- 
ment.   Betty  Sung  describes  the  ireact ions  of  Chinese  women  she 
talked  with  in  jthe  United  States.  . 

They  are  shocked  to  learn  that  th,e  hushl&iA  must 
wash  other  people's  dirty  shirts  or  prepare  pt>ier 
people's  meals  to  earn  a  living.    They  are  shocked 
if  the  family  living  quarters  are  behind  the  laundry, 
above  the  restaurant, -or  in  the  crowded,  dilapidated 
quarters  of  Chinatown.    They  are  shocked  at  the 
heavy  load  of  work. both  husband  and  wife  must  dq. 
Separated  suddenly  from  their  family  and  friends 
and  catapulted  by  jet  from  an  Oriental  environment 
to  an  Occidental  one,  they  are  confronted  with  the  . 
compound  problem  of  accommodation  and  adjustment  to 
their  husbands  and  to  their  new  life.     The  rainbow 
they  had  conjured  up  in  their  minds  basdd  on  the 
popular  misconception  of  the  United  States  vanishes, 
andj  their  disillusionment  is  great. -^^  / 

COMPARISOIJ:    Many  Afriam-Ameriaan  women  who  migpated  north 
to  the  aitiee  were  equally  ^  disillusiimed  when  -^ey  found  that 
the  wealths  Jobs  and  better  living  conditions  they  ^eated 
were ^  net  'forthcoming.  I  . 

During  tJw  years  when  poor  families  I  from  Europe  imnigra^ 
ted  to  Apieriaa  in  targe  nwnbers.s  European  women,  used  to 
living  in  the  relatively  healthy  countryside^  were  shocked  . 
when  they  found  that  th?y  had  to  crowd^; together  in  dark  un- 
heatthy  moms  in  the  big  cities  of  the'  East. 

'J^rou^hout  American  history,  many  wom^H^haoe  had  to  face 
.  such  distwpointments.    Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
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faat  that  tjomn  hcn>e  been  eoaiaVised  to  attaah  thmseivea  to  the  ' 
drems  of  their  men^  who  often  camot  peraeipe  what  this  neu 
venture  might  aatmlly  rman  to  a  womm,    Thi?  was  true  in  the 
experiences  of  many  pioneer  women,  .  For  example^  Harriet  Noble 
'     found  herself  moving  to  Mahigm  in  the  1820  'a  whm  her  husband 
was  "seized  with  the  mania^  to  open  the  West*    Wi%h  her  very 
small  ohiZdren^  Noble  was  not  prepared  for  the  rough  goumeyg 
the  aold  weatJier^  living  out  of  doors  and  partimlarly  the 
'      loneliness.    She  writes  of  her  feelings  of  deprivation  at  a  time 
when  she  is  left  alt  alone  ifdth  her  ahildren, 

I  think  it  was  December  whefa  my  husband  went  to  Detroit 
'  for  supplies.    Fifteen  days  w6re  consumed  in  going  and  ' 
coming.    We  had^Jseen  without  flour  for  three  weeks  or 
mote,  and  it  was  hard  to  manage  with  young  children 
-  thus.    After  being  without  bread  three  or  four  days, 
my  little  boy,  two  years  old,  looked  me  in  the  face 
and  said,  "Ma,  why  don't  you  make  bread j  don't  you 
like  it?    I  do . "    His  innocent  complaint  brought  forth 
the  first  tears . I  had  shed  in  Michigan  on  account  'of 
I  aiiy  privations  I  had  to  suffer,  and  they  were  about  - 

the  last.    I  am  not  of  a  desponding  disposition,  nor 
often' low-spirited,  and  having  left  New  York  to  make 
Michigan. my  ho^e,  I  had  no  idea  of  going  back,  or  being 
very  unhappy.    Yet  the  want  of  society,  of  church' 
privileges,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  that  makes 
life  desirable,  would  often  make  me  sad  in  '^pite  of 
all  effort  to  the  contrary,     i  had  no  ladies*,  society 
for  one  year  after  coming  to.  Dexter,  exciept  that  of  *  ' 
sister  Noble /and  a  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  was 'more  lonely 
^  than  eithemo^  them,  my  famijy  being  so  small.  12  - 

'  .  *  *  '  , 

in  marriages  between  Hong  Kong  women  and  Chinese-American  men, 
there  were  frequently  differences  not  only  in  age,  but  also  in  > 
educational  and  cultur^  values.    Generally,  first  generation  • 
Chinese-Americans  tended  tb  cling  to  traditional  Chinese  values 
and  expected  their  Chinese-born  wives  to  conform  to  them.  In 
contrast,  traditional  values  were^ntft  strongly  upheld  in  either 
Taiwan  Ijr  mainland  China  after  1949,    Women  expecting  Westefniz^ 
husbands  were  often  shocked  by  their  tral|itional  attitudes.  These 
differences  in  expectations  and  cultural  values  resulted  in  tensions 
and  problems.     If  the  conflicts  proved  insurmouh table,  women  could 
seek  divorce,  but  it  is  reported  that"  the  divorce^ rate  in  Chinese- 
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American  cohmunities  was  low' "because  wives  are 
,  enough  to  seek  a  legal  seV^erance  of  ;the'ir  marri's 
the  wife  ran  awaj/  'tp.  "fBim  Another  union  the 


cohabitation. 


«13 


This  was  one  way.  in  which'  the 


Qt  soph  istsica ted 
e.."'  ScHnetimes 
.f.acto  ^^ct  of 
inan  asserted.  ^^-^'^ 


m 

woma 


her  ppwer.      •  .  '    ^.       *  *  ' 

Suicide  is  anptfter  fomi  of  escape.  * B .  L. . Sung  spates  that 
;'e  suicide  rate  among* the  Chinese  in  San  Francieco  is  four     |  - 

times  greater^ than  for  the  ci-ty  as  a  Whole/  an,d  it  is  prpdoni^i- 

.         i    -  14  *  * • 

nantly  the  wpmen*  who  decide  to  j^nd  it  a],l."   ^    Poverty  and  isola- 

■     ,  ■■  ■  ■  •  ■  . 

tion  as  well  as  unresolved  marital* problems  may  account  for  suicide 

among  women  in  Chinat^awns,  since  suiciJfle  reflects  a  complete  loss' 

►of  power  over  one's  surroundings.     (Remfembq^r  that  in  China  suicide- 

was  a  form  of  escape  for  vtom4n  until  the  1950's.) 

Some. of  the  Hong  Kong  brides  yere  4ble  to  exert  strong 

Influence  on.  thei^r  husbands,  laajce  important  decisions,  and  handle 

the  consequence,  thus  manifest\ng  considerable  personal  power. 

A  women,' for  iilstance,  nagged  her  husband  until-  he  closed  his, 

family  laundry  and  found, work  in  an  aircraft  factory  (for  $75  a 

week)% ,  then  found  ■  it  very  difficult  to  live  oiVh^s  $75  salary  and  . 

deci4«d  to  re-open  the  laundry,  to*  the  astonishment  of  her  husband 

and  children.    She  managed  the  business,  while  her  husband  kept 

his'work  in  th^^actory.     She  set  her  own  work  hours  and  gained 

a  sense  of 'achieverae^ntf  for  doing  something  out  of  choice  and  in 

Response  to  a 'special  need.     Her  previous  hatred' df  the  family 

Iry  business  .disappeared.     Betty  Sung  write^:       •    ..  • 


'2 


.Once*  it  was  heii.  master?  dominating  ±he  twenty-  "  ' 
four "hours  of  her  daiiy  life.     Her  working  hours 
we^e^slx  in  th'4  sinotnin^  until  H:ep  or  eleven  at.  ♦■ 
nrght."    There  was  no  'escape  from  the  wqrk  because 
it  was  ajwa^ys  st^ijig  her  in  thejfac^^    And  it  * 
''seemed  such  >a  shame  to  send  the  worJc  out^when  she 
was  fitting-, m  4:he  lauAdry  an^Kay.    igowadays^  Mrs. 
I^a  closes, tjheV door,  of  her  laundry  at^  ^even  and-'  • 
or  holndtv  dinner,  Nand'  rest.*  .  Gpmfortably 
" 'rin -an  uphfiXs jeered  chair  , .  shd^:^s  not  apt 
/uw  geT^p  "and  tramp*  sevQ^aL  bl^k-s  ba<Bk  to  the 
■'larui^jiiry  tp  do  ti>e  ,od^p  arfd%endife' .that  plague  on^'s 
mind',\»4ien  ihe  work  is*  in  plain  si^ht.  ,  Now  under 
her  , control /^♦tlje  Ih^       'f^om  t'heAaundry  has 
relieved  fier,  of  financla'l  worries. ; 
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This  woman  was  able  to  gain  personal  power  and  satisfaction 
through  a  decision  to  change  and  assume  economic  power  by  making 
use  of  the  business  she  established  and  managed. 

ke\inited  Wives  and  Daughters;    During  this  period  of  e^^nded 
immigration,  there  were,  many  reunions  between  Chiriese  men  who  had 
beeii  in  America  for  a  long  time,  and  the  wives  they  had  left, 
behind.    After  a  separation  of  up  to  thirty  years,  both  the 
spouses^dreamed  of  the  day  of  ^reunion,  which  often  turned  out  to 
be  a  disappointment.     B.  L.  Sung  tells  of  the  reunion  of  a  cQuple 
who  had  been  separated  for* 30  years* 

.  ^  ■  .       I  was  witness  to  Vhe  reunion  of  a  couple .in 

their  fifties  at  the  Kennedy  International  Airport 
in  New:  Yo^.    Husband  and  wife  had. not  seen, each 
other  forbore  than  30  years.    The  couple  had  a 
grown  son  and  grandchildren,  and  this  was  the  bond 
that  held  them  together,  " 

When  we  met  the  wife  at«^the  airport,  I  saw  a 
withered  old  woman  with  ber  hair  tied  up  in  a'  thin 


knot.  ^  The  husband  beside  roe  gasped  when  he  saw  her. 
"How  come  she,  lobks  like  that?"  he  aslced.    He,  turned  ■■  .t 
almost  as  if  looking  for  an  escape.!  ,  Then  he  repeated, 
"How.  come  she  looks  ixke  that?"    One  could  see  that 
•  his  anguish  was  acute',  but  today,  more  than  ten  years 
*    later,  this  couple  has  kept  their  marriage  intact. 
f         Each  has  accepted  the  dth^  for  what  he  or  she  is. 

'  These  older  marriages,  having  survived  the 
initial  shock,  generally  settle  into  fairly  comfort- 
able arrangements  in  which  both  partners  try  to  make 
the  best  of  things.    They  arfe  too  deeply  ingrained 
-     *   with  family  name  and  obligation,  so  that  for  one  to  .^g 
.  forsaite  the  other  for  personal  happiness  is  uncoparon. 

.  *Some  separated  wives  had  learned  to  be  independent  during  the 

husband's  years  of  absence  in  the  United  States.     Some  had  been 

able  to  start  ,and  maintain  a-business  in 'China  with  the  rn'oney  'sent 

to  them  by  ISheir  husbands.    The  reuni^'pf  such  women  witfi  their 

V-  ■     .       ■      ■  .  *  • 

husbands  was  sometimes  traiimatic  §ince  it  resulted  in  considerable 

:k>s's  of  both  personal  and  econofcic  power.     This  i^an  be  seen  'in 

■th4  foljlowing  account -of  a  Chinese-born  woman,  i|lrs.  X,  who  had 

'trouble  adjusting  to  her  ne^  life  in  America.  ' 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITY:    What  personat  <md  eoommio  power  did 
Mrs,'  X  loh^  when  she  aame  to  America?    What  do  you  fhink 
Mrs.  X's  esspeatations  of  life  in  Ameriea  might  hwe  been? 
Ifhat  actmlly  happened?   What  es&terml  infpieneea  ohgnged 
Mrs.  X*s  esepeatatiom'of  ker  life?  ^ 

•  ,  •      '  * 

Case-history  of  Mrs,  X.     A  pertinent ^illustration 
of  interpersonal  adjustiftenfe  was  that  of  Mrs.  X  —  reared 
in  a  coastal  city  and  living  in  Hong  Kong^jth^  iaajor 
part  of  her  marri'ed  life.    She  flatly  declared  that  . 
'her  husband  "was  a  stranger  with  whom  she  had  cohabited 
but  five  months  after  the  wapding  ceremony.  She 
did  not  see  him  again  until  \eighteen  years  had 
I elapsed #  when  the  husband  arranged  for  her  arid  her 
son.  Whom,  the  father  had  never  seen,  to  fly  to  the 
southeastern  part  of  therfunited  States;  During 
the  husband's  absence,  Mrs.  X  had  filled  her  days 
with  varied  activities,  cultivated  congenial  friends, 
developed  a  flair  for  investing  the  money 'her  husband 
remitted  periodically,  and .was  consulted  by  others 
on  business  \matt^rSi.    She  was  well  intega^ated  into 
the  Gdlbny's  Social  life  when  her  h\isband  arranged 
for  her  and  th^  son  to  travel  to  the  United  States. 

,  Mrs.*X^nd  her  eighteen-year-old  soh  spent ^ 
anxious  time . aboard  .the  trans-Pacifi0  plane  as  both 
knew  little  English.    After  arriving  on  the^e^t 
Coast,  they  enplaned  for  the  city  where ■ her  husband  ^ 
^had  an  established  business,  a  restaurant.    Through  • 
*a  change  in  plane  schedules  and  the  miscarriage  of 
information,'  the  weary  travellers  aririyed  during  the  ^ 
small  hot;trs  of  the  jnorning  at  the  airport  and  found 
no  onj^  to  greet  them.    Mrs.  X  finally.made  he'r  plight 
Jcno#i  t^ a  t^icais -driver  who  recognized  her  husband's 
^address  which  she  had. carried  all  through  the  journey 
on  a  israali  slip-  of  paper.*  After  a  long  ride  from  ^ 
tl^er  airport,  locates  between*two  cities,  the  ne'wccaners 
reached  their  destination  to  find  the  restauraht  dark 
and'closea  for  the  night.    Together,  mother  and  ^on  * 
pounded*  the  door  and  finally  awakened  the  %l»eepj.ng 
occupaTits.  inside.    The  hus.band- father- — dishevelled, 
drowsy,  and  irritated-r-firially  appeared  and  greeted 
the  weary  travellers.    ,The  reunion  for  this  Separated  j 
.  family  lef  t  much  to  be  desifed*  *     •  * 

'  Mrs.  X  \was  very  l^onesorae/  a,l though  two  other 

Chihese  families  lived  in  this  city.  ^  One  family 
mixed  primarily  with  CatcAsians  **of^  comparable  college 
level -and  professional ''lnte^\afits,  since  their  jLife  , 
revolved  around  the  renawned.University  -there. -  At 
the  opposite  extreme  was- a  sojourner's  family  the  head 
•  of  w^iich  -ran  a  laundry.  / 'His  %nily  members  had  recently 
jpined  hi^.     Th^  restaufratfeur 's  famiiy  had  the- more 


difficult  adjustment  to  make,  because  Mrs.  X's 
ideational  mobility,  sophistication  and 'Uiidep.eridence 
exG^edfed  that  o^'her  husband.    The  son  was  lonely  too, 
as  his  English  was  not  equal  to  i^at  of  the  children' 
I     with  whom  he  was  expected  to  socialize. 

Mrs.  X  was  keenly  disappointed  in  her  husband's 
*      business  methods  and  hours  of  work:  ^As  a  successful 
proprietor  <and  operator  of  'the  leading  restaurant  in 
the. city,  he  "slaved,"  whereas,  in  her  conception,  a 
similarly  placed  peraoh  in  China  would  walk  about, 
direct  the  workers,  collect  his  intake,  safeguard  and 
r     reinvest  his' prof it,  but  abstain  from  strenuous  manual 
labour.    Moreover she  did  not  understand  his  friendli- 
ness to  his  waitresses  and  conjured  up  many, doubts  about 
his  sexual  habits  during  their 'years  of  separation. 

\  Although  her  husband  had  thoughtfully  rented  a  . 
furnished  apartm^t  in  a  nice  residential  neighbor-  * 
.  > hood  from  an  American  friend  of  long  standing,  Mrs.  X 
was  dissatisfied  V-*noi:  so  much  with  the  liviiig 
arrangfements  as  with  tlie  lack  of  friends,  social  life, 
and  familiar  reference  -etroups.    She  urged  r' without 
success,  that  the  restaurant  ^e  sold  and  for  Mr .  X 
tj^  return'tQ  Hong  Kong  and  be  a  "Chinese  gentlejnan." 

As^time  wore  on,  however,  a  child  was  borxi  to 
Mr.  and  ^s.  X.    The  new  sibling  was  twenty  years 
yo\inger  than  the  older  boy  who  grew  closer  to  the 
father  through  assuming  some  of  the  la.tter^s  responsi- 
bilities connected  v<ith  the  restaurant'.*  A  few  yeatrs 
later,  Mr.  X  died  from  a  heari;  attack  and  left  his 
widow  with  a  young  chi*ld  to  rear.    Mrs.  X  had  learned 
to  help  opera'te  the  restaurant,  ai^cLfJ^oaa  last  reports 
it  seems  she  has  regained  oppartunities  to  d^onstrate 
her  business  acumen  and  independence. 
,  .  ■    -     '  ■■  '  r         ■       ■  ■  ■      .  ' 

As  \a  result  of  such  traumatic  and  dissatisfying  reunions  as 

that  of  Mr.  ahd  Mrs.'  X.,  many  women  returned  to  China.  ^ 

Man:^  of  the  daughters  who  were  reunited  with  their  fathers 
.in  the  Ur^ited  States  were  also  disappointed  by  the  living  condi- 
tions in jchinatown, ,and  the  restrictionsj they  had  to  face  because 
of  lahguage  problems.    Most  had  received  a  good  education  in  China 
becatjse  of  the  •remittaitcje  sent  by  the  father  from  th§  U.S.  Some* 
teenage  girls  rejected  the  authoritariani^  and  dominatriorj  Of  » 
their  fathers  and  ran  away,  •taking  up  residence  in ^American  homes 
or  youth  hostels  if  they  succeeded  in  finding  employment^ 
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Although  most  Chinese  women  who  came  to -the  United  states 
were  ^brought"  over  by  their  husbands  or  fathers ,  xnany  women  came 
to  America  on  their  own.    A  high  school  girl  in  Berkeley,  California 
tells  her  mother • s  reasohs  for  caaing  %o  the  U.S.  after  the  death 
of  her  husband..        '  ^ 

My  mother  —  her  mind  is  aI?solutely  political. 
_    She  had  decided  to  join  the  Communist  Party 
when  she  was  still  living  in  China  at  the  age 
of  twenty.    But  ray  grandmother  strongly  disagreed 
Vith  her  decision  because  she  believed  that  it 
was  the  Communists  who  killed  her  husband. 
Actually-S4:^as  my  grandfather's  relatives  and  • 
friends  who  returned  him  evil  f rcaa  good.  My 
mother  obeyed  my  grandmother  with  partial  respect. 
Then  she  went  to  Hong  Kong  to. seek  a  better  way  , 
o£  life. 

Now  my  mother  is  forty-five  years  of  age. 
.  Nothing  can  change  her,  her  mind  is  still  as 
*    *        political  as  before.    .She  always  reminds  us  to 
study  hard  and  make  something  out  of  ourselves. 
"  '  Then  go  back  tg,  serve  our  country^  our  peoplej^  .  . 

•  Since  slie  couldn't  be  wh^t  she^anted  tp.  be, 

she  put  all  her  hopes  on  u^.'    We  all  respect  her. 

The  main  reason  she  decided  to  come  to  this 
foreign  land  was  because  she  thougljt  Hong  Kong 
is  not  a  place  for  a  good  education  and  not  a  place 
for  a 'Successful  future.    She  wanted  us  to  have  a 
good  education,  to  make  scMnetbing  but  of 'ourselves > 
to  go  back  to  China  to  serve  our  people .and  our 
country,  ,  * 

My  mother  and  1  have  not  much  in  COTtmozi, ., 
her  mind  is  political  but  much  of  her  thinking       '  ^  ' 
belonged  to  the  older  generation,  for  example;       ;  .  ' 
she  will  not  approve  dates  until  we  get  to  ja 
certain  age. 

Me  and  my  mother  have  only  one  thing  in 
coirilhon.  that  is,  we  havfe  strong  and  political  - 
minds. 1® 

■    "■'        *  i  ■ 

'■    .       *  _  \  ■  i*^  H  -  * 

STVDENT  ACTIVITI:    In  the  pre^oue  abaount^  a  Ugh  sohool 
girt  deBoHbed  the  Hnd-pf  wcmm  she  felt  her  mther  to 
be.    This  cm%  be  hard  tp  do.    Write  or  tell  an  inoident'  [ 
'  cd?out  your  mother  that  describes  whd  she  is  (tell  ^ 
something  about  ^)wr  as  a  person).  ^ 
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American-Born  Women  Assimilate  American  Values;  Chinese-' 
American  women  who  were  born  and  raised 'in  the  United  states 

t  r 
•  » 

have  coae  to  shaire  the  diverse  values  that  Americans  espouse 
concerning  tii^  roXes  of  women  in  sociejty.    Some  have  even  come 
to  accept  Vbhe  norms  and  standards  of  beauty  set  up  by  white 
America,  ahd  their  personalitie 
a  consequenpe.  •  ' 

One  potentially  strong  source  of  personal  power  is  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  one's  own  ethnic  identity..    One  of  society's  most 
effective  means  of  creating  a  feeling  of  personal  pbwerlessness 
in  members  ©f  minority  groups  is  to  suppress  their  ethnic  identity 
and  insist  that  they  look,  behave  and  even  believe,' as  members  of 
the  dominant  culture  look,  behave  and  believe,  'The  concept  of  the 
n^ltlng^pot  was  intended >to  achieve  this  aim ^  but  :it  had  very 
limited  "success."     •  ^  ' 

In.  the  following  pageg,  we  will  discuss  the  wa^s  ia  which  • 
racist  and  sexist  attitudes  and  practices,  affected  the' personal 
pow^r  of  Chinese-American  womer^   .Because  Qf  stereotypes, 
derogatory  statements  and  subtle  forms  of  discrimination,.  Chines^- 
Americans  are  continually  reminded  of  the 'differences,  between  ' 
themselves  and  white  "m^instrea®"  America ,  ,  Some  young  Chinese- 
Americans  feel  that  complete  assimilation  into  the  main  culture 
■preferable ^tO' maintaining  cultutal  differences.    At  .time's,  they  • 
are  ashamed  of  their  parents,  their  customs  and  even  their  physical 
feaizures.    They  accept  the  desirability  of  the*  "typical"  American 
appearance,  and  way  of  life  (which  is  itself  a  myth).    Shirley  Sun 
asserts:     ,  ^ 

Since  World  War  I  the  Chinese  in  America  have 
'      '    oeen  thoroughly^cculturated  without 'fiaving  been 
assimilated  into^American  society.    That  is,' 
while  the  secdnd-^;.  third  or  foiirth  generation 
Chinese-American  has  become  totally  J^nerieanized, 
he  has  not  been  totally  accepted,  as  an  American. 
J  ^  The  desite  to  become  All  American  and  thus 

'  accepted  is  strongest,  in  childhood.    An  extreme 

example  of  this  is*  thlat  of  some  Chinese-American . 
children'  who  refuse'  to  ea't  rice,  use  chopsticks, 
or  spea'k  Chinese  in  fear  of  being  different. 


and  lives  have  been  harmed  as 
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An  attempt  at  over*-assimilation  is  revealed  in  a  story 
reported  by  B.  L.  Sung.  *  ; 


"Stop  calling  me  Chinese,"  retorted  Lil/i 
*     * fiuey  of  Golden,  Colorado.    "'I'm  American.  My 
father "^^happehed  to  Jbe  born  in  China,  but  he's 
been  here  for  more  than  th'irty  years.    My  mother 
>ras  born  in  this  country,  and  we're  citizens  of 
the  United, States. 

^        "I  have  no  inures t  in  China^^  and  it.  always 
rubs  me  the  wrong  wky  when  strangers  ask  me  if 
I'm  Chinese  or  Japanese.    3:  answer  by  asking  them 
if  they  are  Italian  or  Greek  or  Whatever." 
\      Lila  was  brought  up  in  Golden,  Colorado, 
where  her  father  ran  a  grocery  store;    Rarely  was 
Chinese  spoken  at  home,  and  when  it  was,  it  was 
a  scattered  word  or  phrase  sandwiched  in  between  . 
the  English.    The  few  Chinese  families  in  Golden 
lived  far  apart,  and  though  the  parents  visited 
^      back  and  forth,  Lila  and  her  brother  and  sister 
found  their  friends  and  schoolmates  in  the 
neighborhood.    The  family  grocery  store  was  a  - 
popular  .gathering  place  for  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  when  customers  came  in,  they 
not  only  bought  but  stopped  to  chat  and  gossip 
•with  Lila's  parents."™""'.  ■   ".  N      ;  ■  .'^  '^'^'^r 

Lila's  father  and  mother  liked  Chinese  food,  ~ 
but  the  ingredients  had  to  be  ordered  froa  San 
Francisco.    Besides,  it  was^/^o  much  simpler  to 
prepare  American  food.    However,  on  the  Chinese 
New  Year,  1,1  la's  father  personally  Ji^w  to  it 
that  authentic  Chinese  disises  were  prepared* 
Lila  recalled  with  fond  meanories  those  Chinese  '  } 
New  Years'  dinners. 

All  three  Huey  children  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington.    Lila  i)tiajored  in  biology 
and  was. a  member  of  the  cheering  squad.     She  had 
no,  difficulty  getting  a  job  after  graduation  as 
a  laboratory  technician  for  a  brewei^y  company. 
•     In  college,  Lila  dated  Chinese  boys ^  and  for  th6 
firsf:  time  in  her  life,  realized  that  she  was  not 
entirely  Americanize|d.     ^  - 

^I  wouXd  likfe  to  marry  a  man  of  my  own  race," 
Confessed  Lila,  "but  gosh,,  the' "boy^  from  Seattle  ' 
-and  Portlands  that ^I  knew  in  colftege  were  more^  than 
•kgpiares.'    We  didn't  even  speajc  the  same  language. 


^   Dual  Identities  s    One  result  of  the  prevailing  stereotypes 
Of  Chinese-Americdns  is  an  identity  probieilt,  especially  among 
the  younger  Chinese-Americans  who  may  be  torn  betweeii  two 
cultures.    Older  parentl^^ may  emphasize  traditional  Chinese 
values  and  behavior,  bec^se  they  do  not  want  their  children  to 
lose  their  cultural  i^jeaitjLty  *^   _iV.;young  Chinese^  woman  * 

may  submit  to  parentaJ^'^ajliihoMity  in  matters  of  little  significance  , 
such  as  serving  tea  iii  ^  cer'^il^^^^i^iiier,  '  but  she  feel^  that  she 
must  make  her  own  d^l^^sion^'^^^iii^iia&t^^  her  life  ,signif i- 

Oantly,.such  as  the  choicSe'^B^^ Jiiis^and.    This  sort  of  accommodation 
is  described  in  the  followii^g  statement  .by  a  third-generation 
daughter,  aged  19;  ~"  .  - 

We  conform  £o  n^my  of  the  ^hinese  customs  ;ih  little 
things,  such  as  serving  teSN^ith  two  hands  on  the 
cup  or  saucer^  respecting ^11  people  older  than 
ourselves,  taking  small  steps  and  not -being 
boisterous,  using  certain  phrases  at  certain  times, 
«  biit  in  larger  things  suoh  a»  marriage  and  divorce  * 

and  in  the  treatment  Of  our  own  children,  we  young  | 
•  peojile  refuse  , to /confori?..21.-,'.^.. -A.-,-^;:.:...  ,'.  ,,u..v  ' 

^  ■  ■  .  ■  V  ^  ■  -  -  .  ^  *•  '      _  '  \-  '  ' 

Chinese' parents  of ten  function  as  a  stabilizing  force  in 
their  attempts  to  foster  traditional  Chinese  values  and  practices 
among  their  children.   .However,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  statement 
that  younger'  Chinese-American  womSn  are  determined  to  exerteise 
control  in  :the  most  important  parts  of  their  lives,  whether  or  hot 
they  confonr  in  more  symbolic  matters .     It  was  only  recent;ly':tftat  * 
Chinese-American  woiken  came  to  realize  the  worth  of  their  parents*  ', 
emphasis  on  maintaining  certain  traditional » values,  thus  enabling  ■. 
them  to, resist  the  dominant  culture's  racist  pressuire  to  move  away 
from  ethnic  identity.  >  *  '  - 

■•     ■    ;         ■  .'  .  •  . 

COMP/^ISOl^:    Theve  c&>e  amftiaia' 'in  manyj families  when 
tfie  parents  maintain  the  tivi^'t-Hoks  ctnd  att'itud&'s  Of  thei^ 
Culture  white' theiv  ahitdren  must  funatiqtf  in  a  di-ff event 
ervoivorment,  '  -Jeimie-  CHetina  Modrigdl  is  a  Chicana  itho 
de^rihes  hsr^  elemntary  Bahogl  yedjPB  as  hei^  '» 
because  of  the  amfti^t  hetwem  her. )Tiother* 8 
*  expeatations  of  hep  and  the  realities  of  the  "Angto"    "  ' 

school,  '  '       .  -  - 


,     >A;       My  first  day  at  grade  school,?  as  through 
>C         *f'ali  igrade  s^chool,  was  miserably.    My  mother  made 

sure  i  had  a  new  dr^ss,  white  socks  and  well  (tight)  • 
.  1        >;     braided  hair,    I  remember  not  being  able  to  move  my 
I     '^^^^   \  J^^     around  too  good.    All  through  grade  school  I 
•       rv  having  only  two  good  friends 

<  '  .      V  ^  .^ll  ^atong,    I  never  got  asked  by  my  Analo  friends 
:[-'k::.      \"lr^%o.■■'QtQ^f/Civern  to  a  party.    Besides,  mama 

,         vipuld  not  have  let  me  go she  always  felt  she  had  to 
,  ke^p  an  eye  out  on  us.    We  hardly  visited  because  I 

remember  my  mama  saying  sl^^e  never  wanted  anyone 
telling  her  children  anything. 22 

'     '  '.  . 

Jermie'a  discomfort- in  school  is  ccm^oumed^  moTfeoveVt  *• 
by  her  feeli^  of  i*eS^etion  Meed  on  he)?  ogt^p  as  w 
hef  outture,    Mm^  Third  World  people  eaperi^mce  tkie  dottle  ^ 
,  .  oppreeeion,  ■  y  "  • 

I  managed  to  survive  grade  school,  but 
the  mental  strain  was  terrible.    Somewhere  along 
the  line,  I  felt JLeft  OjUt.    I  usually  wore  long 
sleeved  blouseis,^o  my  dark  arms  wouldn't  show.  ,  ^ 

At  that  young  age,  X  already  felt  like  a  failure. 
V  one  teacher  in  grade  school  would  send  me  outside 

to  pl4y  because  she  figured  I'd  never  an^^untrto 
much;  she  had  already  stereotyped  me. 23 

Interracial  Marriages;    It  is  claimed  that  Chinese-Americfan 
womW  have  a  better  chance  of  intermingling  with  whites  and 
acquiring  white  social  graces,  and  are  freer  to  assimilate  white 
American  values  and  liJfestyles  than  are  Chinese-American  men. 

Often  the  men  work  harder  and  have  less  time  to  acquire  white 

-    ,  24 
American  values.        Consequently,  Chinese-American  women  marry 

,•>■''•■ 

white  men  to  a  greater, extent  than  Chinese-American  males  marry 
white  females,^  The  repeal  of  the  anti-miscegenation  acts  rendered 
Intdrracial  marriages  legal,  but  the  marriage  of  a 'Chinese-American 
male  tQ^a  white  woman  remains  unacceptable  in  joany  communities. 
Figures  from  .the  1^70  Census  indicate  th^t  59  percent  of  the  Chinese 
American  female  population  have  intermaifried  with  white  men. 
Betty  Sung  states  that  "out"  marriage  aniong  Chinese-American  women 
is  quite  coftanon: 
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.  *«.a  few'suiomers  back  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me, 
\^  h'  as  I  was  wrapping  up  another  wedding  gift,  that 

'      .        thjis  was.  the  sixth  Chinese  girl  friend  or  relative 
who  had  married  a|  Caucasian  husband  within  the 
relatively  short:  period^  of  thJ^ee  mdnths,    I  mentioned 
this  fact  to  a  girl  friend  whp  did  not  share  my 
V  surprise  in  the  revelation  at  all.    Of  eight 

\    brothers  and  sisters  in  her  familLy,  she  was  the  ^ 
only  one  married  to  a  Chinese. 25 

•  The  stereotype  of  the  Chinese-American  woman  as  feminine,  and 
exotie\  has  made  her  a  sought-after  marriage  partner. 


i   ,    COMPARISONi   NoHce  the  oontmet  witih  ^fHacmf'Am&t^iQanB;' 
it  ie  more  cusaeptabte  for  Btaok  mates  to  mary  wkite 
females.    Them  are  oomplex  faotova  b^^nd  tfd^  diffei^enae, 
,    _   Sexim  cmd  msim  oppress  different  au^t^4ree  in  different 

Although  some  Chinese-American  women  reject  men  of  their 
culture  and  seek  white  men  as  friends  and  marriage  partners, 
otiler  wom^n  experience  difficulties  in  relating  to  white  males, 
The  following  statement  is  by  a  Japanese-Ameriqan  womsui  — 
Jan  Masaoka.    Her  dilemma  is  similar  to  that  of  some  Chinei^e- 
American  women. 

\  I  guess  that  one  o£;the  most  difficult  things 

'  lor  me  to  understand  is  how  to  relate  to  my  £K>y- 
friend  who  is  white.    Sometimes  X  flash  hack  on 
all  the  'ideas  my  parents  taught  me  sucn^s  the 
idea  that  to  marry  a  white  man  was  to  soi^tof 
.         .  degrade  myself,  and  it's  really  hard  to  know  how 
to  , deal  with 'these  kinds  of  feelings. 

I  once  read  this  poem  by  an  Asian  woman 
where  she  said  that  after  looking,  into 'blue  eyes  _ 
.         for  so  long  she  forgot  hers  were  black,     I  really 

feel  this,  and  it's  hard  to  understand;     I  identify 
so  strongly  with  this  man  I  loye  and  that's  in- 
evitably, tied  up*  somewhat  to  the  way  he  looks, 
which  conflicts  with  me  and  my  background  and 

the  way  i  look. 

So  I  look  at  him  and  all  the  feelings  I  have 
get  mixed  up  and  make  me  upset  and  dizzy:  loving 
~'"him,"'hating  myself  for  -  loving  a  white  ma^,  hating 
him  because  he's  white,  hating  white  people  4n 
general,  feeling  Underneath  thdit  ^'m  superior  to 

L 

■      '    '  ■  ^      h  *ro  .  ■ 
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White  people,  and  even  deeper  underneath  that; 
I'm  inferior  to  vhite  people,  especiall>^  men, 
feeling  guilty  for  not  having  an  Asian  ^yfriend, 
feeling  that  I'm  taking  unfair  advantage  of  my 
social  and  sexual  mobility  racially  when  Asian 
men  don't  have  that  mobility,  and  beihg  afraid 
6f  what  other  people  thinJc  about  my  going  yjlth     .  : 
a  ^lite  man  —  it's  just  really  frightening. 

/    It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  reasons  • 
why  it  i.s  moro,  acceptable  for  an  Asian  woman  to  be 
seen  with  a  white  man  of  marry  one  than  it  is  f9a;; 
an  Asian  man  to  marry  a  white  woman.    First,  in 
this  country,  people  have  become  accustmed  to 
seeing  "war  brides,*  and  so  the  sight  of  an  Asian 
woman  with  a  white  man  is  a  little  more  familiar. 
Second,  Asian  women  are  rather  "ex6tic"  these  dayjs 
—  you  know  us  —  combs  float  through  our  hair  as! 
we  rinse  with  coconut  oil  in  front  of  the  waterfajlls 
every  morning.    Third,  because  this  society  puts  i 
the  woman  in  the  " lower *  position  of  the  marriage, 
it  seei^s  more  acceptable  for  the  "lower"  race,  to 
be  in  the  "lower"  position  rather  thah  for  the 
"lower"  Asian  male  to  be  in  the  "higher"  male 
position  of  the  marriage.    This  is  disgusting  logic, 
but  it  sure  causes  problems. 

Also  J  white  men  have  qilways  had  the  ^pr  ivilege** 
in  this  country  of  getting  their  kicks  using  women 
in  any  way  they  can,  whether  that  means  using 
black  slave  women  for  pleasjGre  an&  to  brfeed  more 
slaves  to  sell,  being  unfaithful  bu J -forbidding 
it  for  their  wives,  or. goingvpi^  with  Third  World  . 
women  but  ridiculing  whit;^  vfomeji  wfib\o  out  with 
Third  World  men . 

I  have  a  Japanese friend  who  was  once 
beat  up  By  some  white  boys  for  being  on  the  street 
with  a  white  girl.    Actually,  it  was  an  unusual 
situation  in  the  first  place  since  many  white  women 
won't  go  out  with  A*sian  men  because  "I'm  just  not 
attracted  to  them."    So,  where  Asian  men  are  sort  . 
of  "restricted"  to  Asian  women  —  maybe  even  to 
their  own  nationality  — Asian  women  are  more  or 
less  free  to  go  oufc  with  white  men..    As  a  result, 
Asian  men  can  rfesent  Asian  womep  ^0  do  take  advan- 
tage of  that  frjeedbm,  and  we  Afian  women  don't 
know  how  to  feel.  • 

Problems  like  this  are  not  new  or  unique  to 
Asians,    Men  and  women  of  opipressed  groups  have 
always  been  divid'ed  by  values  and  pressures  of 
the  dominating  group,  not  onl-y  sexual  ones  but 
pressures  for  money  and  ^atus  symbols,  too, 
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COMPAJRISON:    C<m^8t  images  of  Blaak  rmn  md.  Chinese-' 
Amevican  rmn^  of  vmmn  md  ChLmae-Amepiacm  tiiomm 

in  terns  of  the  imaat  of  these  imges  on  inte^oia}^  ^ 
dating  and  max^piag^  patterns  and  the  impaat  on  illation' 
skips  hetmeen  men  aM  wm&n  of  non-^hCte  graups^ 


TEACHER'S  SOfS:    If       are  uneomfortc&te  pves^ting  the 
information  in^tiie  foUmiing  section  or  feel  students  will 
find  it  diffiemtt  to  di^pusst  go  on  to  the  next  section, 
You\ffright  use  the  t*eadings  or  articles  in  this  seotion  to 
discuss  other  aspects  of^^ersonal  poaer* 

Beauty  Standards  and  Sexual  Exploitation;    Another  "dual 
identity"  problem  thi^t  Chinese-^aaerican  women  may  experience 
results  froifi  the  disparity  between  white  physical  characteristics 
of  beauty  and  A^an  piaysical  characteristics.    The  absurdity  and 
futility  of  conforming  t^^eauty  ideals  that  do  not  come  from  one 
own  culture  is  reflectfedvin  this  statem'en\  by  Jan  Ma^aokas  ,. 

The  typical  sexy  American  women. are  J^ir,  with 
long  Slender  legs,  'big  eyes  and  big  breasts  ' 
while  Asian  wcanen  are  4ark,  have  "short  stocky  ^ 
legsj  almond  eyes  and  small  breasts.    The  American 
ideal  is -ridiculous  and  sick  for  American  women, 
but.it  is  much  harder  when  you're  Asian  and  know 
you'll  never  live  up  to  that.    Mien  I  was  a  little 
girl  I  thought  that  the  epitonte  of  beauty  was . blond' 
hair  and  blue  .eyes,-a  pretty  common  vision  for 
little  girSb  in  America,  I  guess,  but  when  I  looked 
in  the  mirror,  I  just  knew  I  was  hdpelessi  27 

'  Some  Asian  males  VlsoTtwallow  the  -message  of  the  superiority 
of .■<S7hite/Anglo  culture-*and  standards  of  beauty.    In  the  following 

poem,  Ron  Tanaka  expresses 'his  awareness  of  this  conflict. 

t  ■  .  .    '    -  ■ 

I  hate  my  wife  for  her  flat  yellow  face 
and  her  fat  cucumber  legs,  but  mostly 
*.  ,  for  her  lack  of  elegance  and  lack  of 
intelligence  compared  to  judith  gluck. 


I  married  my  wife,  daughter  of  a  rich 
e^t  los  angeles  banker>  for  money. 
otXo^^rse,  I  thought  I  deserved  better, 
suffering  is  something  else,  altogether. 


but 
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f  ; 

She  mSrried  me  for  love  but  she  can't  love 
me,  since  no  one  who  went  to  Fresno  State 
knows  anything  about  Warhol  or  Ginsberg  or  ' 
Viet  Nam,    She  has  no  j^ish  friends. 

She's  like  a 'stu{>id  water  buffalo  from 
the  old  country,  slowly  plodding  betweeii 
muddy  furrows,  and  that's  all  she  knows  of 
love  beneath  my  curses,  an^  sometimes  blows* 

I  thought  I  could  love  her  at  first,  that  she 

could  teach  me  to  be  myself  again,  free 

from 'years* of  bppping  round  LA  ghettos, 

western  civilization  and  the  placate  of  the  month 

■    ■  ,         ^  .*     ■   ^  . 
since  she  was  raised  a  buddhist  with  all 
*the  arts  of  dancing,  arranging  and  the  ' 
serving  of  tea,  and  I  thought  X  saw  in  my 
rogance  some ^long  forgotten  warrior  prince., 


But  I  wanted  to  be  an  anglican  •  r 

too  much  and  listened  too  long  to  dylan 
or  maybe  it  was  the  playmate  of  the 
m0nth  or  poetry  and  judith  gluck., 

/so  I"  hate  my  gentle  wife,  for  her  flat^ 
yellow  face  and  her  soft  pucutaber  legs 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  love  sh^  h^s  . 
borne  for  centurie?,  centuries  before 

.  anglicans  and  dylans 
playiq^ates  and  1  rock 
'  '   before  - 
.  me  or  judith  giuck 


Although  Asian  physical  features  have  not  conformed  to  what 

CaucasiJ&ns  in'Aaaerica  percieived  as  beautiful,  Asian  women  have 

often  been  viewed  as  delicate,  passive  and  sexually  free  women.  ' 

These  stereotypes  particularly  grew  with  the  involvement  of 

American'^ordiers  in  Asi^  in  World  War^ II  and  the  Korean  and  - 

Vietnam  wars.    Asian  women  were  viewed  by  GI's  as  prostitutes  or 

dolls.    They  were  depicted  as  less  human  than  white  wora^n,  and 

certainly  as  more  poti^,*^  Media  characters  such  as  the  ^Dragon 

Lady"  {an'^il,  scheming,  deadly  character  who.  became  popular 

a  cartoon  stHp  published  during  World  War  II)  and  "Suzie  Wong" 

(a  Hong  Kong  bV  girl  and  prostitute)  are  two' contributions  of 
■  1  '   29  • 

•the  media  .to  the  iS-t^reotyped  image  of  Asian  women.- 
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Today,  myths  about  the  sexual  diffe^rences  between  Asian  and 
Anglo  women  persist.    For  example,  newspaper  ads  for  adult  movie^ 
show  an  imbalance  in  the  ratio  of  Asian  female  performers  to v  - 


others.    One  ad  asked  people  to  "imagine  a  beautiful  young 
Oriental  girl  (she  barely  speaks  any  English).    Sh^'s  axydous  £o 
please  and  sul;»Qit  to  your  wildest  fantasy* "    The  stereotypes  of 
Chinese-American  women  as  sex  objects  lead  to  various  forms  of 
exploti.tation  knd  oppression  in  personal,  economic  and  political 
spheres.,    This  causes  considerable  suffering  and  injustice  to 
ibhihese-Americah  men  andwomen  that  lead  to  loss  of  personal 
power  for  women.  , 

A  dramatic:  example  of  the  .racist  and  sexist  attitudes,  and 
behavior  of  whites  is  the  cas^  of  "Esther  Laju,  a  yoU|ig  Chinese 
immigrant  living  in  Los  Angeles,  clliforni^.    The  case  of  attempted 
sexual  exploitation* 'by  a  highway  patrolman  Wached  tjie  cfdurts  T 
and  had  a  lengthy  trial.   " The  incident  was (r^orted  by  Lij^da  Won^ 


in  AmerAsia  .Journal. 
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Tlfere  are  negative  images  pf  Chinese -Amerif  can.  men 'as -well. 
The  American  p'erception  of  npnwhite  males  as  sexually,  aggressive 
and  threateniti^  to  white  women  ch^anged  in  regard  to  Asian  men 
when  they  began  Ss^^e  "sugtessful"  j  they  were  held  up  as  a 
minority  model.    Author  Frank  cfein  describes'  that  stereotype  . 


ly  one  that  is  utterly  without  manliness,  male 


s^uality,  potency,  virility,  male  strengths."        The  Asian  male 
image  became  desdxed  to  maintain  the  boundaries  between  white 
women  and  nonwhite- men.  . 


One  result 
of  0  Chinese-Am 
th^ir  own  ident 


f  these  conflicting  stereotypes  is  the  tendency 
ales  and  females  to  reject  each, other  and  * 
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CCM^AEISO^:   ■ffht-e-  ie  (mother  esarnple  of  kob)  racism  used  \ 
sexism  to  imdemind  a  person's  self -^rth  hy  attaching 
sexual  identity  in  terms  of  (white)  standards  of  physical 
beauty  and  ccmformity*  to  (tradit£ondtL  Anglo)  •  sex  roles, 
(See  the  section  on  Sexual  Exploitation  and  Ideats  of 
Beauty  in  the^  AfHcan^AmeriocBa  ^cmen!    DicHng  Slavery 
and  Jimcraw  iwervieii},)  • 


J      DISCUSSIONS    Baife  sjtudsnts  recall  the  discussion  of 
stereotypes  of  Afrioan-Amrican  ibmerh  •  What  were  - 
'i^hey?    l/hy  did  they  develop7   Ask'  these  questions: 


(km  you  think  of  any  time  someone  hrifd  to  ^udge  you 
bn  the  basis  of  a  stereotype?   Telt  ov  write  of  tJ^ 
incident,    Bern  did  you  feel  about  it?   Bow  did  it 
affect  you?  •  • 

**  ■  "  * 

Sc0e  students  think  about  the  stereotypes^  they  have 
of'othersm  '  . 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY:   Ask  the  dtass  to  looU^tkrougfiaut  the 
week  for  rcunal  and  sex-role  st&r^Jtyping  in  ads  for 
rribiyCes^on  T,V,  -and  in  magazines.    Bam  them  focus  on  rmin 
'  -stereotypes:    matsa  fmale,  ctassa'mcial^  aultux^l,  ^ 
Describe  whdt  the  character  in  the  ad  looks  like,  0kzt 
is  s/he  doing?    Wh(it  is  stei^eotyp&d  about  character? 


GROUP  DISCUSSION:    Ukat  ndgh^  be  the  effect  on  a  person 
who  feels  that  s/he  is  peing  stereotyped  by  the  media 
an.tjie  haeia^'of  reuse ^  sex,  personality  characteriatias, 
etc^  ?-  .Think  of  a  time  that  you  felt  an  adj,  T,  7.  or 
movie  character  stereotyped  who  you  felt  you  were. 


Search  for  Rcx?ts;     Des|>ate  the  conflicts  caused  by  racism 
and  sexism,  Chin6se-*America?^  .^men  and  men  a^e  gaining  pride  in 
their  ethnid  ideiitity, ■  Many  young  American-born  Chinese. want  to 
iearn  inor4  about  their  ethnic  heritage «  ^ They  have  formed  collec-  , 
tives'^nd  or^l  history  projects  to  ;tfewrite  the  story  o£  the  Chinese 
in  America  and  fill  the  existing  ,,kftowledge  gap  because,  as  Odoric 
Wou*  writes  J  .     •  •  - 


'   Most  of  the  earj.y  history  of  Chinese-^Americans 
written  so  far  {and  there  has  not  been  too  much)  pre- 

*  sents  onLy;  the  superstructure  Of  this  Chinese  community 
in  America.  .  The  materials  historians,  sociologists      '  ^ 

•  and  popular  writers  utilize  are  chief ly .those  record- 
ed in  Chinese 'by  a  Chinese. elite,  that  is,  students  # 
■  ■  i'  -  .  and  diplomats  who  only  stayed  bri-e  fly  in  this  country. 
Their  viewpoints  and  experiences  ar*e,  to  be  sure,    •  * 
invaluable,,  yet  Jt^ighly  ,one'-sided.    -The  vast  majority 
of  Chinese  who  tdI grated. to  the  United  States  i|i  » 
early  days  were  laborers.    They  came  here  jto  toil 
to  provide  security  for  their -family. in  China. 
Their  difficulties,  frustrations  «and  life-style, 
therefore,  truly  represent  the  relevant  experience 
ot  the  Chinese  here,  an  experience  markedly  different  ' 
from  those  of  their  more  wealthy  contemporaries.  '  ' 
•       But  since 'most  of  them  *did  not  write,  their     .  - 
'stories  remain  for  the  most  part  untold;  their  i 
docuinents',  letters  and  photos ,  treasured  so  * 
'  fimch  by  historians,  are  frequently  thrown  aw^y 
(  the  jninute  they  die?  their  experience,  aspirations  ; 

*'and  outlookf  are  buried  with  th^  in*  their  graves. 32  / 

,    Many  young  people  who  janly  a  decade  or  so  ago  were  ashamed  to 
speak  Chinese  for  fear  of  being  considered  different,  are  now  en- 
rolling  in  large  numbers . in  the  vax^ous  courses  in  Chinese  language 
and  culture  of fered*  at  univ^sities  throughout  the  country.    Mary  , 
Chu  expresses  het  pride*  in  her  cultural  heritage  in  the  following 
statement:  '  •  \  . 

•».'   ^ ■  '  ,  ■ 

I  take  great  pride  in  my  heritage,  but  I  am 
dlso  an  American  citizen.   \I*ve  also  found  an 
■  identity.    I  have  become  interested  in  the 
Asian  movement.    One  goa3»  is  ,to  change  the 
stereotyped  Asian' image..    I  have  a  lot  of 'interest  *  • 

•  in  Cljiijese  history  and  languages."    Many  of  my 
friends  are  not  studying  tp  be  engineers  or  computer 
experts,  but  are  taking  art,  history,  journalism* 
cfhd  geology.  *  '  '  ^  » 

Improvement  of  A§ian  communities  is  another  ^ 
.  goal*    Voter  registration,  l^ealth  care  and  housing 
have  Income  a:  campaign  for^itiy  fi^i^nds  and  me. 
The  majority  of  these  frie.hds  are  Asian,  bi^t"  I  am 
developing  a  closenesi^  to  other  nationalities. 
Realizing  my  Asiem  identity  is  a  major  breakthrough 
in  my.  life.^-^  '  >  0 
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Since  the  Unitsed  States recognition  of  the  People 's^  Republic 
of  China  in  1971,  and  former  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking 
in  1972,  thousands  of  Chinese-Americans  have  visited  China  to 
reunite  Vith  family  and  friends,  oi;  to  see  their"  ancestrajl 
land  for. the. first  time. 

'pn^  Chinese-American  woman,  Quan  Lai  Jean,  a  22-year-old 
college  graduate,'  went  with  a  group  of  Chinese-American  youths  • 
to  visit  China.    Of  her  reasons  ^or  ui\dertaking  the  trip,  she 
-says:   ■    .  •  '    ■     • '  '.     ■.    """■^  ■  .        '  : 

'  liy  reason^  fot  returning  to  my  ancestral  hcane 
were  very  personal.    I  have  written  this  article, 
however  ,  .  because ,  I  ' know  Americ^- education  anS 
.  our  own  fearful  families  have  denied  many  second 
and  third  generation  Chinese-Am^f icans  a  full 
heritage.    Not  all  of  us, will  have  the  privilege 
^         .of  returning  to  China,  but  as  Chinese-Americans 
.  .   -  who  are  beginning  to  take  our  rightful  position  . 
'•     *  ■     in  a  historically  hostile  society,  we  must  know 
►  our  bwn  history.    We  have  the  right  to  know  of' 

our  whole  ^^J^i^issr  of  our  history  and  China  today, 
i  If  our  Chinese "American  elders  will  put  away  theit 

dogmatic  labels, 'forget  the  FBI  and  begin  to 
talk  about  the  past,  there  is  much  thi6y  can  teach 
u$...^d  much  more  that  we  can  learn  together  about 
our  ancestral'  homeland  today.  ;  It  is  time  for  many 
more  family  reunions. 34 

With  President  Carter's  relaxation  of  ttavel  regulations  for 

■   i  ■  ■  •  •  ■ 

I  Americans  visiting  foreign  lands,  it  is  expected  that  many  more 

Chin'ese-Aroericans  will  travel  to  China  to  learn  about  their 
origins .         '  •  *     • ' 

Asian-Aftierican  writers  r6sent  the  stereotypes  forged  by  whites 

and  perpetuated  by  some  "Asians.  ■  . 

%  •  ■  •  ■ 

They  admit ^ that  they  have  responded  to  the  '  ' 
impetus  of  the  black  mov^tent,.  but  they  recognize 

.  that  their  battle  is  theit  own,  long  overdue,' 
They  want  Asian-Americans  to  be  liked  as  they  . 
are,  human  beings  witfi  qualities  of  dignity  and 
beauty,'  who  happen' to  have  skin  of  different  hue, 

•  hair  darker  and  straighter,  speech  accent  uniquely  - 
their  own.     They  want  white  Americans  to  accord 
respect  "to  these  traits  without  distorting  them,   .  • 
coloring  them,  or  romanticizing  them.     They  want  ' 
white  Americans  to  see  beauty  in  the  brown^  and 
yellow,  and  respond  to  their  language, '  • 
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•  As  they  learn  more  about  their  roots,  and  as  they  gain  greater 
pride  in  their  ethnic. heritage,  Chinese-American  wcanen  are 
realizing  the  full  impact  the  ^Immigration  experience  has  had  , on 
their  lives  and  on  the  lives  of 'their  ancestors.    Knowledge  of 
their  cultural  and  historical  background  gives  them  added  control 
o^r  their  lives  and  the  forces  shaping  them.     In  addition,  their 
new  awareness  will  continue  to  be  transmitted  to  the  wider  American 
community  and  will  lead  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  Chinese- 
Americans' and  their  contribution  to  American  history  and  culture. 
However,  the  fight  f5r  greatei;  personal  and  ethpic  power  has 
to  be  augmented  by  achievements  and  struggles  in  both  the  economic: 
and  political vspher^s.-   To  these  we  turn  our  attention  next. 

STUDENT  ACTIVIST:    List  ahofiges  in  the  pevsamt  pomr 

of  Chineee^Aneriawi  wcmen^    Li^t  the  aontinuitiee  in 

their  power  or  laak  of  pcwerm  ^  • 
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BCONORiC  POWEI^ 


% 

Foaus  Questions: 


Look  at  ths  effect  of  eaonomid  chcmge  on  vkmen 's  pomp 
to:      '  . 

-  ihrk  in'^wHatever  oamcpations  ihey  ixmt^ 

*    •  '    ■'  ' 

-  earn  a  good  wage  \n  whatever  work  thetf  do; 

.      hccve  a  say  in  haw  fhe  goods  they  prod,uoe  ot  fnoney 
they  earn  is  used;  .  •  . 

'  have  their  work  valued,    '  \^        •  ^ 

»  ■  .  ■ 

•  .'  ,  > 

List:  .    ■      '  ^ 

-  continuing  limitations  on  zA:&#%'a  eaanomia  pobi&ri 

•  •  • 

,     spheres  where  women  have  rmre  eaonomvo* pomr  than 
•previously;,        -  .  '  ^ 

-  factors  that  influenced  the  limit  or  escparmion  of 
womn'e  eeonmia  power,  * 


> 


Limitations  on  Earning  Powers    Prdm  the  period  of  immigration 
until  the  present  time,  Chinese-J^ericans  have  endured  constraints 
oh  their  earning  power.    However,  their  options  h^e  increased 
considerably  and  their  economic  power  has  grown  coimnensurate'ly. 
Education  has  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of  Chinese-American 
women  to  work  in  the  morg  prestigious  and  reipunerative  jobs  that 
previously  had  been  closed  to  them.    They  have  been  able  to  . 
compete  economically  with  other  Americans  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  and  integrate  themselves  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.    But  their  educational  and  occupational  success  has  - 
resulted  in  some  stereotypes  that* hamper  the  complete  elimination 
of  sexist  and  racisi  attitudes  toward  Chinese-Ameriqans  generally 
and  won^en  in  particular. 

It  is -commonly  stated  that  Chinese-Americans  have  a  higher  ■ 
educational  letMl  'and  higher  earning  power  than  the  white  population 
This  is  misleading  because  there  are  various  forms  of  educational 
and  work  discrimination  ,  that  still  oppress  "Chinese-Americans-.  . 
Even  with  a  generally  :^i4gi*T«4ucational  level,  their  employment  ^ 
opportunities  are  still  limited.'  .  - 

COMPARISON:    Note  the  aorrmon  misconaeptfone  about  the  ^ 
•    eooncmie  pomv  of  Afriean-'Amern.aan  women  (see  Continuity      '  ^ 
and  Change  section  of  the  overview)  o    .  -  • 

Th^  limitations  on  employment  for  Chinese-American  women 
'/are~^eve^led  in  a  1974  J^EW  study 'based  on  the  1970  census.  Tl 
report  shows  that  65  percent  of  all  employed  chine se-Ameri?fcan  women 
earn  less  than  $4,000.00  per  year.    Over  one-third  of  Chinese- 
American  women  (37' percent* ,  are  sales  and  clerical  workers.  Of 
tAese  women,  51  percent  are  American-born.     Another  aS'* percent  of^ 
Chinese-^Ajme?fican' women  work  as  semi-skilled  operatives.  The. 
majority  of  these  are  rebent  immigrants  unable  to  compete  for  . 
more  lucrative  jobs  because  of  language  barriers .    Of  the  rest,  23 
percent  are  employed  in  professional  pccupations', 


Despite  the  threat'  that  the  exclusion  laws  posed  to  family 
structure  by  limiting  the  entry  6t  Chinese  women  into,  the  U.S. ^ 
Chinese-American  two-parent  familie.s  survived  aftd  are  in  the 
majority  today.    For  th'is  reason,  only  7  percent  of  Chinese- 
Amer|.can  families  are  headed  by  women,  which  is  the  lowest  percen* 
tage  for  any  ethnic  group  in  America.        Most  Q^inese-Araerican  V 
wpmen  ^ust  work  in  .order  to  supplement  their  husbands'  income, 
which  is  low  because  of  rai:;ial  discrimination.    Of  the  Chinese^ 

38 

American  women  in  the'  Sah  Francisco  Bay  Area,  51,9  percent  work. 
They  cope  with  the  pressures  of  combining  household  and  parental 
duties  with  their  responsibilities  as  wage  earners. 

DISCUSSION: 

!rhere  is  an  dttitude  <mmg  some  Amei*i&ms^  that  if  a  warum 
does  not  need  the  money ^  she  should  not  work  outside  the 
^    .    '    hrniSs  ctnd  that  the  needs  of  h0r  family  will  suffer  if  she 
does  work^    Discuss  this  attitude  and  the  fact  that^it  has 
created  feelings  of  guilt  irt  jmmy  wcmen  whc)  have  3obsm 

Are  there  waye  ixmen  my  work  without  these  guilt  feelings? 

What  praatiaal  ehmgee  would  rteed  to  W  rmde  *if  soaiety  ^really  . 
supported  the  aonoept  of  wmen  tJorkirtg  outside  the  hme? 

»  ■  ■  ■  . 

Factory  and  industry  Work:    As  we  noted  in  the  previous 
overview,  early  in  this  century  Chinese-American  women  were 
participating  in  factory  vg>rk  within  their  communities.  After 
World  War  I,  -some  women  received  jobs  in  the  factories  of  the 
larger  coiranunity  and  were  involved*  in  the  extensive  g'rowth  of  ^ 
^uriionism  in  the  1930* s.     It  was  World  War  II,  however,- that 
increased  the  number  of  Asian  women  in  the . industrial  labor 
force?  today,  Chinese-^American  women  work  In  factories  and 
industries  throughout  the  nation.  . 

S        COMPARISON:    This  pamllels  the  experience  of  AfHaan^'  * 
*  '  American  wcmen  in  fqptory  work  and  in  the  imion  movement  m 
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Job  Discriminatld^  Continues 1    qhinese  womenvwho  immigrated  tp; 
America- dbsie  ftdm  different  social  classed  and  backgrourids>  §ome 
are  highly .  Westernized )  '  such  as  the  women  who  have  came  jfrdm  Hong  , 
Kong,  and  otJaers  are  frbm  E>oor  villages,    depending  oh^heir 
familiarity  with  West^'^h  way^  andv  the  English  langtiage,|  tliese  wbffie*n 
adapt  tp  American  culture  at  varying  paces  and  their  op;tions  for  ^ 
educatiCfln  or  employment  il so, vary  considerably.    Those  who  do  riot 
know  English  are  restrioti^d  to  associating  with  the  Chinese 
oommunity.    As  one  working  woman  said  :y  '  '  ^ 

We  overseas  Chinese  face  the  racist  attitude  and  I 
language  barrier  *  living  in  a  foreign  land,     l^t  is  , 
».  difficult  for  us  to  find  jobs  ana  cope  with  our  , 

'  daily  needs.-  'ThatVi^.  why  we  resort  to  lai^ndry  and 

♦the  Restaurant  busi\ness  or  become)  machine  operators  * 
V  in  the  sweatshops.  All  these  jobs  have  long  hours 
ai^d  "low  pay.  *  Because  the  family  budget  is  too 
.great,  the 'parents  ukuall^  have  tO  work  and  leaye       •  , 

the  children  at  home  with  no  one  to  care  for.  them. ■ 

/"  .    ■     ■  ■ 

^  •  ■  ;  '  .  r 

The  'genomic  exploitation  of  working  women^  in  the  garment 
industry  prompted  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labpr  to  investigate 
largevnumbers  of  factories  for  Repeatedly  failing  .t©  keep  accurate 
wage  and  hour  regprds  of  'their  employees,  most  of  whom  are  women 
who  have  recently  emigrated  from  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  According 
to  the  investigation  report: *  .  .'     '  ^,       ,  ^ 

'  All  the  factories  investigated  were  owned  by  Chinese/- 

Non-Chinese-owned  factories  also  have  been  investigated 
for  discri*minatory  practices.     In  garment  factories, 
women  have  to  work  long  hours  oh  weekdays , and  weekends 
in  order  to  make  enoug|i  money  tp  help  support  their 
families.^"  '  • 

Not  only  do  these  womeh  receive  wages  far  below  the  legal  _, 
minimum;  they  also  can  point  to  no  record  of  the  overtime  they 
work  (an  average  of  10  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  we^k>.*    The  Federal 
investig'ation  instigated  by  tjhe  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
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*Large  white-owned  garment  factories  .pit  independent  Chinese 
'contractors  against  each  other  to  compete  for  factory  bids  at 
the  lowest(  rates.    The  contractors  then  have  to  pay  woften  low 


wag 


es  in  order  to  survive. 
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.       .  .  >  ■  ■  • 

Union  (ILGWU)  led       a  reduction  of  working  hours  but  to  no 

-signif icant  increaseV.in  wages.    Exploitation  of  working  women 
continue^s..   To  avoid \ paying  the  minlmuin  wage,  for  instance,  manu-^ 
facturers  pay  by' the  piece  of  cfarment,  at  a  very  loi^  rate. 

\  •  Some  women  haVe  t^olerated  this  exploitation  because  of  the 
flexibility  of  working  hours  in  the  sweatshops'-    Mothers  may  ' 
leave  work  to  pick  up  their  children  after  school,  la^y  bring  chil- 
dren to  work,  or  may  leave  to  cook  dinner  whenever  they  want.  The 
working  .environment  does  provide  , female  companionship  with  women 
who  s^eak  thfe  same  language.     In  part,  because  of  these  minimal. 
advantages,  Chinese-American  women  have  only  recently  begun  to 
organize  to  improve  their  working  conditions.  • 

Despite  success  at  achieving  union  protection*  in  some  fac- 
tories, there  'are  many  occupations  in  which  Chinese-American 
woinen  are  still  exploited.    A  young  high  school  woman  describes 
the  working  condition^  in. a  fortune  cookie  factory  that  -employs 
her  mother,  who  has  recently  emigrated  f^om  Hong  Kong  and  does 

not  understand  or  speak  English;.  * 
•»  ■  ,  . 

After  a  few  months,  one  of  our  relatives  walked 
by  a  fortune  cookie  factory  in  Chinatown*.  They 
'  were  looking  for  a  Chinese  wprker  for  a  fulltime 
job.   .She  told  my  mom* right  away  and  the  next  few 
days,  she  was  accepted.    So  from  then  on,  my  mora 
became  a  factory.  Worker .     In  the  beginning,  she  ".  , 

didn't  have  any  thick  gloves  and  her  finge^rs  were 
.  always  burned  .by  the  hot  cookies.     The  temperature 
in  the  factory  is  terribly  hot,  especially  in 
the  summer,  ,  It's  stuffy  and  noisy  inside.     It  ^ 
.         takes  a  long  time  to  practice  the  skill  of- folding 
and  bending  the  cookies.     During  these  tim.es,  tl}e 
beginning  workers  don't;  get  full  pay.     They  have 
ta  wait*  'til  they  can  handle  a  machine  all  by 
^   .         t^remselves.     Eight  arid  a  half  hours  was  too  much 
for  my  mom,  -  Besides  she  didn't  get  used  to  the 
.     conditions  there.    So  dater,  I  ^egan  to  go  help 
her  and  became  &  fortune  cookie »worker  myself. 

All  the  lady  workers  the|:e  have  either' their 
son^  or  daughters  to  go^work  for-theni.    At  first, 
^     t  '       I  just  sat  beside  her  and  learned  to  fold  the  , 

cookies.     After  a  few  weeks,  I  knew  well  an^  began 
^  to  handle  the  maci\ine  by  myself.    From  then  on, 

I  worked  for  my  mom  over  the  weekend  and  whenever 
-I  could.     So,  she  could  rest  for  a  few  days',  I 
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iriet  some  friends  there  and  so  did  my  mom.    But  • 
she  knew  theia  well  enough,  they*  talked  days,  and 
.  *  nights' about,  nothing  and  screamed  like  hell  yth^n  ,  .  . 

they  had  arguments'.  -  ,  • 

*  *      InHty  c^inion,  I  hate  this  job  absolutely  J* 

It  did  iWDthing  good:*  to  us  except  harm  for' my  health  ^ 
and  tim^    My  mom  gets  sick  very  often.  *^Sut  '» 
she  can't  asR  for  a  day  off  unless  she  is  very,' 
very  sick  because  the*  boss  loses  business  on  the  •    '  .*  . 
^'       rcoojt'ies*  if  th^y  shut  off  one  machine.    So  sometimes, 
she  has  to  work  even  though  she  Jjas  e  tobthache. 
Few  years  ago,*  they  all  had 'days  o£^  on  Sundays.. 
Now,  they  have  to  work  seven  days  a  week.'   After      ,  / 
work,  my  mom  has  to  sweep  the  floor  wi'thout  pay.  . 
We  have  to  make  our  own  gloves  and  mend  them  after^ 
we  go  home .  ■ 

From  noon        ten  at  night,  this  job  almost 
takes  away  the  r  whole  day.    It  always  bothers  me         .  • 
'        froni  my  school  work.    X  asked  my  mom  many  times 
,       to  quit  that  job,  but  the  answer  was  always iia^. 
'  >     She  told  me  fhat  she  can  hardXy.*  find  another  job  - 
again.    Besides,  this  job  gives  Kaiser  insurance,  - 
^  -She  wants  ^o  stay  on  and  struggle  for,  it.  .'Some- 

times, it  hurts  me  'so  much  when  I  see  her  suffer 
from  sickness.    I  work  there  for  roy  mother's  benefit. 
But  all  I  f€6l  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  just  a  . 
»       trap.  41        '  ,  ' 

*rhere  are  thousands  of  wfsnen*  who  work  in  restaurants  and 
iaundromats' to  help  ksep  the  family  business  going.   'Their  situation 
may  be  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  factory  workers,  but  most 
still  suffer  from  oppressive  economic  -conditions.  ' 

•  •  • 

Changes  in  Economic  Poweiyr    Some  gains  have  been  made  in 
individual  factories.     In  1973,  for  example,*  60  Chinese  women 
garment  worker.s  took  a  stand  against  unfair  labor  practices  at  the 
San  Francisco  Gold  Company  and  ultimately  mobilized  the  whole  giant 
of? 50  Latin,  Filipino,  white  and  black  workers.  'They  won  union  ^ 
recognition  even  though  they  met  with  little  other  suceSess.     In  . 
'a  letter  written  by  their  group  to  a  local  newspaper,  the  women 
expressed  these  thoughts:     "The  phinese  are  not  like  sand  w^ich 
separates  and  cannot  stay  together.    Our  fight  and  its  victory 
hjas  p;:oven  that  we  are  like  clay  which  sticks  together  under  any 
condition. "42      .         ^  •  •  V 

in  addition  to  unionization,  many  working  women  have  found 
in  cooperatives  a  new  means  of  support  and  control* qver^ their  own 
lives  |nd  working'"^6nditioi\s .     Bectey  Lee  is  a  college-educated  ,  , 
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woman  who  worked  full-time  in  a  garment  factory  and  helped  the 
pther  workers  form  a  co-op.     In  the  following  incident,  she 
describes  her  struggle  to  educate  the  workers  to  learn  about  thei: 
rights.    She -also , tells  of  their  sudden  realization  tha£  they  had 
collective  power.    .  •  .  '  ' 

Thep  we  really  had  to  struggle  until  ' 
the  old6r  women  began  taking  things  xhto  their 
own  hands.    The  main  problem  that  we've  had  in  ' 
4  the  co-op  was  this,  getting  acro^ss  the  feeling  •  ' 

that  it  belonged  tp  the  Workers.  .  I  guess  when 
you're'' u'sed  to  being  told  what  to  do^  always 
an  employee^  it's* kind  of  hard 'to  believe  it 
a  bunch  of  young 'people  just, ^ells  you, ^"Well, 
you're  the  boss/  5^ou  control  ^hings,"  People 
don't  seem  to  knoW  exactly  what's  going  on. 
think,  in  the  first  couple  of  months,  they  s^ll 
•  ./    had  the- feeling  of  coming  someplace  for  eigl 
hours  or  so  and  then  going  home  and  that's  ft. 
It  was  still  just  a  job  to  them,  and  whenever  we'd 
say  somethinig,  they'd  always  tell  us  it  was  good. 
So  slowly  we  started  asking'',  "Well,  what  dc>^  you  , 
•  think?"  about  this  and  that.    And  as  it  became 

clearer  how  obviously  incompetent  we  were  (laughs),, 
they  started  offfering  suggestions. 

The  first  breakthrough  "didn't  come  for  a 
couple  of  months.    We  were  gtetting  really,  low 
prices,  you  know,  and  we'd  all 'complain  together 
'While  we  were  working,  but  then  when  the  designer 
or  the  manuf actujfer  would  ccane  around ,  no  one 
would  say  very  much  about  It,    At*  one  pbint  we 
were  dealing  with  a« manufacturer  who  was  really 
cheap.     It  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  work  at  all, 
but  we  had  gotten  some  new  workers  and  we  were 
trying  to  supply  them  with  soniething,  just  to  keep 
•    going.     So  this  ch^ap  guy  had  come  around  five  or  . 
six  times  to  drop  mff  orders  and   tell  us  to  have 
them  done,  by  a "certain  time.     Now  the  students  were 
handling  all  the  negotiating  then,  because  we 
w'ere  the  ones  who  spoke  English.     But  by  that  time 
we'd  bepn  havin'g  shop  meetings  for  a  few  months 
and  the  o.lder  women  had  really  gotten  involved  a 
lot  with  the  managenn^t,  thap  were  worrying  about 
»  finances  and  whether  we  could  keep  the  co-op  going 
.at  all.  '  Well,  one  day,  after  finishing  one  , of  this  * 
guy's  orders,  they  felt  they'd  just  about  had  it. 
He  came to "pick  the  things  up  that  same  afternoon. 
And  before  any  of  us  had  evfen  realized  what  was 
happening,^  all  the  ladies  were  standing  abound"  him  ^ 
and  yellincf  in  Chinese,    And  With  what  little  English 
they  had  picked  up  in  th^  classes  here^  they  were 
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yelling  at  him  ih  English,  too,  telling  hitti  that* 
t;he  price  was  ridiculously  cheap  and  that  they 
•just  couldn't  afford  to  do  anything  lilce  that  ag^in. 
•The  guy  was  stunned,  you  know,  he  couldn't  figure' 
out  what 'Was  goin4  on.    Here  were  thesfe  women 
telling  him  how,  much  work  had  to  ,go  into  these    '  . 
dresses,  that  he  should  pay  them  a  higher  price' 
fqr  them,  how  much  *he 'chargea  for  them  on  the  market, 
,and  how  much  he  was  making  off  their  work.  Sudden-" 
'Xy  this  English  word  came,, up,  "Ypu' re  6.tin-gee, 
stin-gee"  or  something,  the  woman*  could  barely  .  . 
.   pronounce' 'it.    But  finally  it  dawned  on  the  manu- 
facturer that  she  was  telling  him  he  Was  stingy 
v    >  (laughs) I    And  he  began  to  say,  "Well^  I  . don't  * 
.    V  know,  I  don' t  know,"  and  finally  he  raised  the 
J  <'   price.    And  sijice  then  we've  always  b^n  able  to 
}  '  -^.get  him  to  raise  the^rices  for  certain  orders, 
t.^-vj's^^because  the  older  workers  have  been  sj^aking  out  '  *  > 
■^i^and  they  don't  feel  -the-^east  bit  self-consdiious  * 
'about  it.    When  a  guy  comes-  in  they  just  tell  him, 
"Well,  you're  cheating  us;  that's  all. ^ 


STUDENT  ACTTViry:  *  • 

-  Describe  the  attitudes  that  prevented  the  workers  from 
*  exercising  their  eaonomia  pmer. 

List  the^  ways  Becky  and  her  fiends  showed  the  mrkers  ^ 
that  they  had  igower^ 

Pick  out  the  sentenaes^jMat  show  that  Beaky  is  awcvfie 
that  in  exercising  economic  power,  the  workers  gain 
greater  aontrol  over  theiv  lives'.  ■ 


Professional  Work        Continuing  Stereotypes;     The  middle-«JLass ' 
Chinese-American  woman  has  ^so  encountered  the  double  problems  of 
racial  stereotyping  and  sexism,-   She  is  stereotyped  as  submissive 
and  quiet.    Sh^  is  counselled  into  jobs  requiring  low  verbal  skills, 

such . "as  bank  teller,  accountant  and  .file  clerH^     Relatively  few 

'  '  *  -  ■.   '  .  ■ 

Chinese-American  women  work  in  law  or  sales,  or  as  receptixonists  or 

•■'    '     ■  44  ^  • 

telephone  operators.        They  are  under-representeo,  too,  m  upper- 
echelon  prof ^SiSibnal  and  managerial  jobs,  compared  with  white 

woiheh.    They  are  concentrated  in  low-level  technical  jobs.  Although 

' '  *       ^         ■       '  ■  »     ■  %  ■, 

a  greater  perqepta^  of  Ghinese^^kinerican  women  are  college  graduates 


th,an.  white  Womenr,  cmiy  5  percent  of  Chinese-American  Women  earn 
ittpr^  tji'an  $10,000  a  .year. .  "        •    *  . 

.  'The,  c^se  of  Moy,. -^ho*  has  an  M.A.  in  Business' A<3mini!^tration, 
is- an  e^am^le  of  this  job  discrimination.  .  ♦  . 

-M^y '  e;itered  the  budget  department  at  Mc^lell^n  ^   -  . 
Air  Force.' Ba^e  near  Sacramento*  Calif brniaK  in  ' 
1955.  .  -Iiijjfour  years,  she  advanced  from  a  GS-5'*to 
k  GS-11  level  but  . was  not  promoted  in  grade  fpJ^  - 
/  %h&  jiext  nin^  .years.     In  3-968.,  after, being  parsed 

over  for  promotion  'in  favor  of  a  Caucasian  with"  • 
•'  only  ^  hij^h -sctiool  education,  Moy  filed  a  complaint 
first  With  the  'Equal  ESnployment  Opportunity  Officer 
.  for  tb©  Department,  of  the  .AiX-  .Force,  and^  after  aft  , 
unfavorable  ruling,  with  the"  Board' of  Ap^eetls  and,.  ' 
.       view, 'United  States  Civil  Sejrvic'e  Commission.  - 
The  iatter  aboard  ruled,  that* Moy  had  baen  parsed  ■  -• 
oyer  for  'pa^omotion  because  of  racial  discrimination 
and  ordered  that  she  be  promoted  immediately  and 
that  her  supervisor  be  reprimanded.'   Although, the 
ruling,  was  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal  and 
dated  September  24, . 1969,  Moy  had* not  been  prompted  • 
by  December  1970.    The  Budget  Department  at 
McClellari  Air  Force  Base  circumvented  the.  order 

-       - ;     by  rewritiTig  the  job-  description  of*  the  position  ^ 

'  Mpy  had  applied  to  fill. 46      '       .  - 
■r  ■]       ■  ,    ■■  .  .  _ 

Commenting  on  the  economic  status  pf  Asian  wpmen,  Pauline 

Fong^^ates^j 


^he' stereotype  of  the  quiet,  n'on-troublesOTie 
Asian  superimposed  by' stereotypes  about;  how  women 
should,  behave,  wreaks  havoc  for  Asian  women  who 
f  are  in  great  need  of  je^onomic  equality,  Stereo- 
•     -        types,  unfortunately,  work  both  ways.  Employers 
who  hold  stereotype's, about  Asians  andl  about  Women 
make  it  nearly  imposg-ible  for  Asian  women  to 
break  through  these  barriers  to  find  more  reward- 
ing jobs,    A^ian  wcnnen,  through  the-ir  experiences, 
come  to  accept  these  stereotypes  and  we  hold  our- 
selves  back  from  aspiring  and  asserting  ourselves 
for  jobs- outside  the  traditional-  roles,  assigned  us, 4  ' 

Loss  of  economic  power  ".was  greatest  among  newly  immigrating 
'professional  Chinese  women.     The  immigration  laws  of  the  1950 »s 
made  it  possible  for  an  unknown  number  of  professional  Chinese 
women  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States.    Among  the  special 
problems  these  women  'faced  was  ah  inability  to  find  employment 
because  of  language  difficulties.    They  were  often  required  to 
pass  tests  in  order  to  practice  their  professions.*   Some  mediCal 

•    •      .  '    ■'■   .   ■  559-  :  '    :       '  ■ 


doctors,  for  example,  had  to  wait  a  long  period  before' theii  could  ' 

qualif  y  for  prap t ice '5)i||j'Ough  competitive  examinations  and  other 

"V  required  procedures.    Thus,.'un^ployment  became  a  probleaoa  among  . 

pfs^ess'ional  Chinese  inimigrants/many  of  whom  ended  up' working  in    ^  . 

'    restaurants  and  laundries.  •  • 

;  *    New  Careers;    Despite  the  grim  employment  statistics,  there 

—  ^      .  ,  •       .   .    ■  •    ■  •  ■, 

.   are  Chinese-Americaui  women  who  have  overcome  many  obstacles' and- 
'..   ventured  into  careers  previously '  closed  to  them.    Today,  they  ,  ; : 

•are  found  in  all  kind&  of  occupations-    Some  Chines^^to^rican  v  ,* 

women  have  been  abl€  to  enter  occupations  such  as  engineering,  / 
graphic  arts,  and  law.    Many  women  who  become  lawyers,  specialise  - 
in  'iraraigratipn  cases  to  help  other  Chinese.  f 

Several  prominent  women  writers  have  given  intimate  glimpses 
of  li'f^  in  Chinese-American  families.    These  women  have  witten 
autobiographies  revealing .the  dilemmas  of  growing  up  female  and 
,Chinese-*American.    Among. these  are  Jade  Snow  Wong,  Dianna  Chang, 
and,  most .recently,  Maxine  Hon^  Kingston.    Kingston's  book.  The 

-t  -jgom^n  Warrior,  became  a  bestseller  and  won  the  NationaT^Book  .   .  _ 

Critics  Circle  Award  as  the  best  non-ficti,on  book  of  1976.    Betty  , 
Lee  Sung  gjfesente^' a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Chinese-American 

-:  -exppyjpnnp  in  The  Stpxy_ia£ _±he  Chiiie3^_iiL..amgrica>  others  have 

written  articles,  poems  and  short  stories  that  provide  deep  insight 
intb  the  feelings  and  life  experiences  of  Chinese-American  woitien. 
The  m'aterial  in  the  journal  Asian  Women  pro-slides  a  good  exampfte 
of  their  work.     May  Chee  tells  how  she  became  a  ceramicist: 


When  I  was  growing  up  l' thought  about  becoming 
a.  ballerina.     Later  I  bought  a  beauty  shop>  but 
I  liked  working  in  ^ress  better,     I  got  married, 
and  when  the^ children  were  growing  up,  l*^  send  ' 
them  to.  bed  and  then  stay  up  and  put  up  chairs 
arid  scrub  the  floor  and  after  quite  a  nunjber  of 
years  I  felt  like  a  slave  to  the  house  and  thought, 
•  "What  is  my  life  coming  to? 'I 

And  then,  I  began  to  think  about  myself  and  I 
felt,  like  a  free  soul,  in  spite  of  my  Chinese  up-" 
ijringir^J  '         .  \  • 

By  then,  I  was  already  'interested  in  ceramics; 
at  first,  I  thought  ceraijiics  was  something  to  keep 
you  busy;    But  there  is  something  abdUt  ceramics  ' 
that  "feels  good, something  satisfying  about  get- 
.  ting  your  hands  in  clay,,, in  this  icky  stuff  to 


'  make  something  usefuliilr  beautiful,  and  it  laust  have 

been  tlje  same  things  that  in-  ftvery  civilization 
;     .        made  people  work  with  clay,  whether  they  came  fr<^  ■ 
T^frica,  China  or  South  Itaierica.    Even  if  you're 
not  feeling  artistic,  you'll  never  know  whaj;  will 
*  happen  lint il  you  try,  give  it  a  phanc'e. .  .if  you 
^      ,      '  don't  bother  to  touch  th6  clay.,  poke  it,  iJinch  it^  - 

stretch  it,  you  won't  Itnow  what  you  eSn  da^with         (  ' 
it., .and  that's*the  way  it  is  with  lif^j  if  you 
leave  it  alone,  nothing  will  happen  to  you. ..you 
need  to  keep  your  mind  open,  and  give  it  a  try; 
pinch  off  a  bit  of  ^ife  and  squeeze  it  through 
•     your  hands. 48 

*  ■  '■  '         A   *         .    •    .  - 

'  Pianists  such  as  Tung  Kwong-KWong',  and  several  actresses  such 

as  Anna  May  Wong,  i^abella  Hong  and  Nancy  Kwan  have  come  frcan  the 

Chinese-American  £ommunity.    A  rejKJrt  by  Shien-Wob  Kung  in  1962 

describes  their  acdiSmplishments; 

Arabella  Hong,  a  gradi^ate  of  the  Juilllard 
School  of  Music ,  made  her  Broadway  debut  in* 
,  Flower  Drum  Bong;  she  has  won  several  major  awards 
for  her  performances  in  concert , and, «-in  opera.  - 

•         Nancy  Kwan,  daughte't  of  $t  Scottish  fashion  model  

and  a  Chinese  architect,  played'  the  movie  rple  of " 
Suzie  Wong.    She  has  recentjCy  been  assigned  the  top 
feminine  role  in  thf  screen  version  of  Flower  Drum 
Song  (1961)  .  ~     ^-  ~ 

— 7—       -    ■■ ■  ■    .    ,  '  :■    ■■  -  .    ■  .  -    H  '  ■  , 

Unfortunately,  "^scHQe  of  these  actresses  have  played  roles  that 

contributed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  stereotypes  of  Chinese- 

American  wcmien.  «  •  '     '  ■ 


COMPARISON:  Tkizd  VorM  aatpeeaee  genemlly  hope  expeviemed  * 
similar  ateveotyping.  .   .  . 
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POLITICAL  POWER  • 


( 


-  Hub  the2*&  been  a  ah&^e  %n  aoaiety^s  politiaat 
&cpeatati9ns  of  CMneee^Amer-Caan  women?    *  ■ 

-  Arg  there  aov^nuing  hxrriers  to  "the' politiaat 
'  pcEPtiaipati^m  of  Cktnese^AmeHoem  wortmn?     ^  - 

-  Wiat  is  the  nature  of  Chimse^Amin^m  wmm^s 
auprent  potitiaal  papHdtpatian?   :  *  / 

-  What  are  the  simitarities  and  differemes  beti^^n 
the  political  power  of  CMnese^Ameriaan  Dmen  and 
women  of  other  oukturea? 
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Continuing  Barriers ; .  We  have  pointed  out  how  Chinese- 
American  women,  as  as  men,  were  <3epriyed  of  political  power 
by  harsh  immigration  laws  and  oth^r  discriminatory  practices  and 
attitudes.     These  exclusion  laws  had  a  long-lasting;  negative  effect 
on  the /political  participation  of  ChineserAroericansi  es^pecially 
women.    March  Fong  E^,  the  California  Secretary  of  State,  voiced*  ' 
the  opinion  that  the  laws  "have  had  V  stifling  effect  upon  Asian 
women's,  current  participation  in  law  and- politics. "5^' 

Another  factor  tjhat  ldiscouraged,w«nen  from  entering  ppli tics, 
was  the  wave  of  «nti-Chinas,e^^lings  in  the  ISSOl's.    The  establishf 

merit  of  Communism  in  the  .1950*  s.  in  China,  the  inver  vent  ion  of  

.Chinese  tfoops  in  the  Korean  War,  and  the  increase  of  Chinese- 
refugees  helped"  produce' this  new  anti-Ci:|iLnese  feljrvoj*;.'  Chinese- 
Americans  found  it  expedient  to  keep  a  ^J.ow  profile"  politically, 
since  those  who  continued  to  speak  out  often  found  themselves 
accused -of  having  Communist  leaning i^; 

For  women  there  have* been  other  barriers  as  well.  March 
Fong 'Eu  mentions  two  more  factors;    the  fear  of  the  loss  of  econofaic 
security  which  most  political  candidates  risk,  and  the  still- 
prevalent  traditional  'notion  ^  that  'the  place  of  women  is  in  the 
home.  51     '      '  -»  - 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY:    The  alasB  could  dieauss  why  theif 
think  AmePiaan  women  from  alt  auttux^ea  are  imd^r^ 
represented  in  political  life^    Have  thm  examine 
the  newspapers  for  oHe  weeJ^  coimting  the  number  of  ^ 
.times  they  find  women  who  opa  politically  inooVoed 
as  opposed  to  the  number  of  times  men  are  merj^tioned. 
■  Are  any  Third  World  women  mentioned?    What  are  the 
■women  reported  doing?    What  are  the  mn  reported  \ 
doing?  *  I 

.        •  .    -  .  .         /  /      ■  ■ 

Women  Get  Involved;     It  has  only  been  iri  the  past  two  . 
decades,  and  especially  since  the  civil  rights  movements,  that 
Asi^n-Americans  have  generally  begun  to  confront  the  oppressive 
practices  and  attitudes  from  which  they  have  suffered,  they 
have  felt  the  need  to  sticky  together  as  an  ethnic  minority  and 
agitate  for  changes  ilh  th*  socioreconomic  and  political  conditions- 


tha^  Effect  their  communities  and  the  wider  society^.  Various 
political  groups ,  ^  i  iiied  at  the  lobal,  state  and  national  levels, 
have  urged  all  Asian-Americans  to  become  politically  involved 
and  particularly  to  vote  in  elections  and  run  for  public  office. 
Women  hav^  responded  by  participating,  in  small  numbers,  in  the 
various ^Asian  political  groups  as  well  as  in' other  political 
organizations.'    A,  few  Qhinese-American*  women  Ijave  run  for  politiqal  - 
office  and'  scmie  have  won  t|ie  battle.    Ying  Lee  Kelly,  a  council- 
woman  in  Berkeley,  Calif brnia;  has  been  active  in  city  politics 
for  several  years.    March  Fong  Eu  be'csune  the  first  woman  secretary 
of  state  in  California.    As  a  dynsuiiic^,  vocal',  and> capable  politician 
she  has  beccHbe-  a  role  model -for  young  Chinese-^^erican  and  Asian-  • 
American  woneb  generally.  -       {   ■  * 

'  STUDENT  ACTIVITY:  »  Aek  students  to  gather  infoFftation 
on  tlw  politusal  partiaipation  of  0nneae-Aimrican 
women  in  their       amrnmitiea^        .        *  , 


There  are  also  women  who  have  become  involved  in  politics  at 
the  nationjal  level,    Althougl\  their  number  is  small^  they  have 
achieved  con^derable  political  power  among  Asian-Americans  - 
generally.    One  such  woman  is  political  organizer  Esther  Kefe.  ^  , 

,  STUDENT-^ACTIVITY:    Bead  the  foltommg  article  dxmt 
Eetkep  Kee  and  dieauBe  these  questions »    Wh^^did  • 
she  heoome  involved  in  potitiaa?   i/hat  'satis faction 
,  does  shfi  receive  from  this  ■parjbioipation?  What 
»         -    harriers  does  she  faoe  in  potitioei  and  how  does  she  »  • 

'     .  oVeromie  thm? 


JSThen  we  visited  Esther  Kee  at  her  east  side 
New  York  apartment  the  other  day,  we  wantfed  to 
talk  to  her  about  her  role  as  the  East  Coast 
Coordinator  of  the  Asian  Pacific  AmericsiBf  Unit 
the  Carter/Mondale  campaign  and  how  she  felt  be^ng 
a  member  of  the  Minority'  Affairs  Unit*  of  the 
Carter  Transition  Team. 


e\nc 


;  The  1976  politicral  campaigns  wer^  an 
exciting  time  for  most  Asian  American^.    It  was 
the  'first  time  that* the  Asian  Ameficain  communities 
were  ^^isibly  involved  (at  least  to  a  certain 
extent)  in  different  political  campaigns  through^ 
out  ,the  country.'  «A11  the  ma^dr  Asian  American 
commimities  in  the  country  got  doused  -with  some  ^ 
politics,  mostly ' local  politics,  but  some 
national  i^litics  too.    For  Esther  Kee,  who 
has  been  involved  in  various  political  campaigns 
for  D^ocr^s  since  Adlai  Stevenson,  the -extent  - 
pf  the  Asian  American  community -involvement  was 
encouraging.     *!  rfever  thought»«the  cao^aign 
would  be  on  such  a  large  scale."  '  - 

'Mrs.  Kee  first  becaihe  concerned  about  the 
lack*  of  Asian  American  involvement  and  repr.esen-. 
tation  in  dif  fereni:  .political  organizations 
and  activities  'when  she  realized  through  her 
association  with  the  Women's  Political  Caucus 
during  the  1976  oampaign  that,  the  Caucus  did 
not. have  Asian  Americans  listed  as  a  minority. 
The  Caucus  listed  blacks  and  Hispanics  as i  minority 
groups,  but  not  Asian  Ameri'Cans.    "When  ti  only 
saw,  a  few  isolated  Asian  faces  at  the  Convention 
t'said  to  miyself ,  'This  cannot  be  I    We  hav^  to 
become  involved  and  very  conmiitted . • " 

We  asked  her  about  her  involvement,  now. 
that  the  political  campaigns  ^ere  over .  "What 
does  it  mean  now^that  I'm  involved?    What  am  I  . 
'in  it  for?    This  might  start  a  spark  in  not  only 
\ae  but  everybody  else  because  I  think  it's  been 
too  long  that  we've  waited  for  somebody  else  to 
do  it."  •  !4rs.  K&e  explaine<l^hat  her  concern  in  • 
,the  Carter /Mondale  campaign's  .the  East  Coast 
Coordinator  was  to  do  her  be^t  in  keeping  the 
door  open  for  Asian  Americans.    *And  I  hope 
that  other  Asian  Americans  will  f olldw  in  and  take 
pverrr 

"I'm  motivated.    Politics  is  exciting  I 
.  ,  .  I'm  learning  a  lot,  but  most  Asian  Americans 
have  no  chance  to  learn... but  they  have  to  get 
involved.    They  can't  wait  for  some.one  to  call. 
They  have  to^ find  their  own  chancel" 

^         .  .I'm  not  an  intellectual.     I  don't  profess 
to  know  everything. ..I  don't  think  one  has  to  be 
an  intellectual  to  get  involved  in  politics, 
but  one  has  to  have  a  feeling  for  people  and 
enjoy  meeting  people  I    I  like  meeting  people, 
I  like  getting  them  enthusiastic  and  saying, 
'Come  on  let's  do  it! '  "  ^  «  ' 

'•As  the  East  Coast  Coordiiwtor,  I  did  the 
best  I  could  with  the  limited  time  I  had.  I 
made  some  outreach  to  the  people  whether  they 

•      •   ■  5.95 
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were  old  or  young  or  middle  aged. . .There  are  a 
lot  iQoi^e  out  there  who  want  to  be  more  politically 
active  and  they  (&>n't  know  how.    But  this  is 
just  the  beginning.    There  was  a  tremendous 
drive  to  get  out  the  vote.    1  tKlhk  that  by  the 
next  election  therte  will  be  a  3tot  said  about  the  , 
vote's  that  we  have  that  can  be\qounted,  and 
peop  1^-^11  hear 

We  then  mentioned  i;hat  one  of  our  main 


'  concerns  was  about  political  involV^ent  ^at  the 

^^ocal  level.    We've  always  fielt  that  local  level 
participation  was 'a  priority,  because  Asian 
Americans  could  acliieve  the  most  visibility  *at 
that^level.    But  we've  beeh  convinced  that  even  • 
.  on  the*' local  level  government 'agencies  were  very 
f     insulate^  andvhad*  no  realistic  concept  >bput  the 
^     basic  needs  of  our  communities'.    Mrs.  iCee  agreed.  *• 
So  we  asHed  her  hcgw  Asian  Americans  can.  effectively  ^ 
'    organize  themselve's  so  ^at  they  can  become  an 
input  into  the  policy-making  functions  at  th^ 
local  level.    We  exjjlained  that  there  seemed  to 
I  be  a  vacuum  of  leadexfship  among  Asian  Americans. 

^  Many  Asian  Americans  were  too  sensitive  to  criticism  . 

r      and  didn't  want  to  learn  how  to  accept  J;ri£iciism 

even  if  it  were  po^i^ive  critxcism,  ,  . 

"fou  k,nOw  sometimes  when  I  got  criticized  • 
tliere  were  days  in  tb^  campaign  when,  I  just  cried.* 
But  you  know. ..it's  good,  because  I  came  up  fight- 
ing.   But  we  have  to  learn  how  to  absorb 
criticism  in  a  positive  way." 
•  •  3he  felt  that  Asians  not  only  criticize 

each  other,  but  like  to; knock  each  other. down,  y 
"And  I'm  very  sad  to  see  that  happen,    I  think 
it's  nice  ^hat  we'  criticize  and  accept  criticism,  ' 
but' 1  don't  think, that  we  should  go  chopping 
sc^eone  down  just^pecause  SCTieone  is  making  ' 
headway. "52  V  ' 


CiM'ARISON:    The  emee  of  erne  Ameviacm  limtm  that  they 
need  to  he  involved  in  poHtioa  in  ordjer*  to  effect 
change  is  d^ss-outttmiL,    A  aorripapison  of  the  Esther 
Kee  artiole  and  the  Fannie  Ix^  Homer  article  ("The  Womm 
Who  Changed  The  Saitth;f"  Afriaan»i^ri(^  Wanen: 
Continuity  and  Change  overvieu)  shoits  this  aisdreness: 
Fannie  Lou  Homer  says  "The  breath  is  politics. 

So  you  have  to  be  imolved,"  Esther  Kee:    "We  (Asian'- 
'AmruHms)  fwcVe,  to  becme  irwotved  and  very  mmmitted,  " 
Films  that  shms  women  in  politics  might  be  used  at 
this  point,  , 
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Women  Use  Other  Political  Avenueas   >There  are  ways  other  than 
seeking  office  that  allow  women  to  become  politically. involved. 
There  i^  a  growing  number  of  Chinese-American  women  who  are 
graduating  from  law  school^  ana  who  are  using  their  training/ to 
help  the  As ian^ community  • —  by  specializing  in  immigration  cases, 
for  example.    Many  are  getting  involved  in  cooperatives  and 
collectives  —  organizations  that  -of ten  deal  with  |»o lit ical  issues. 
As'  the  nipber  of  th'dse  collectives  increases  throughout  the  country 
women  are  a  driving  force  in  their  initiation  apd  operation. 


•   DISCUSSION:  . 

■    .  ■ 

Cccn  Btudents  thirik  of  self -help  organizations  in  their* 
oommmities  that  might  Itcws  been  etoptpd  by  women^  are  '  . 
primcpiiy  staffed  by  women  or  am  established  for  the 
special  needs  of  women?   Do  the  students  ao^ider 
.  these  people, -to  be  politioql?  ,   ^  ♦ 

Although  there  is  a  feeling  among  some  Chinese-Amer:ifcans  that 
a  law  background  is  necessary  td  be  in  politics,  there  are  a  few 
who  have*become  politically  involved  through  women's  organizations 
at' both  the  local  and  national  levels.  '  For  instance,  Sandy  Ouye,  a 
a' dietician,  is  on  the  San  FranOisco  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

The  Style  of  Political  Power;     How  do  Chinese-American  women 

politdcians  use  their  power?    What  has  been  their  style?    It  is 

very  difficult  to  generalize  in  this  regard  since  each  individual's 

ktyle  may  differ  considerably  from  pthers.,    Calif ornia * S;  Secretary 

of  State  Mar'ch  Fong  Eu  d'eclares  that  she  has  advocated  biling.ual  * 

and  women's  legislation  at,  a  "low  profile"  level  and  that ^ "cause" 

•    ■      ■■■   '  ■        *    "  53 

issues  have  not  won  her  the  position  of  secretary  of  state. 

Other  Asian  women  look  at  political  participation  in  its 

widest  sense  —  that  is,  the  .day-to-day  decisions  affecting  one's 

family,  working  conditions  and  rights.    This  is  the  view  of  Pat 

Sumi*,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 

She  states  that  Asian  womfen  have  participated  in  politics 
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^because  of  the  realities  of  who  we^are 

Siwni  poi^its  out  that  manv/Asian-American  famflies  are  * 
^eaded»by  wcsnxen  whose  struggle  for  survival  is*^expresse4  by 
a^itatiqdi  f oj  better  wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  garment  i 
In^ttstries ,  fi^r  children  *  s  rights ,  bilingual  education,  ari4  by, 
Third-World  istrikfiSs  on  "college  campuses.    Th^is  is  in  add  it  i^  to 
important' political  issues  specific  to 'and  supported,  by  tjie  Asian 
ccsoattinity.    Sumi's  definition  of  |K)litics  is  "^e  expression  of 
the  aspiratipns  of  th^  people. "^^ 
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student  Learnincr  Materials  * 
Continuity  and  Change  , 

-     #  •  ■    '  ■•  ,  ,  . 

Asian  facMagn*,    Berkeley:    University  of  California,  1971.    144  pp. 
Paper.  .  ?3.50, 

'  A  collection  of  articles,  poems,  photographs  and  graphics 
by  and  foj:  Asian  wcsDen.    Divided  into  four  sections:  her- 
story;,  reflections j  Third  World  women,  politics  of  wcMaanhood. 
Good  annotated  bibliography .  ,    ■  '  , 

^      $4asaokaf,  Jan.     "I  forgot  my  eyes  were  black*  (pp.  57-59)* 
,       Discusses  the.  impact  of  white  standards  of 
beauty,  on  her  self -concept,  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  racism  and  sexism  in  our  capitalist  society. 

Asian  Writers  Project.    Sojourner  IV.  ,  Berkeley;    Berkeley  Unified 
School  District,  1974.    Not  paged..    Paper.    $3.00,  Mus  postage  and  , 
hcindling,  from  AsiaA'  American  Bilingual  Center,  2168^ Shattuck  Avehue, 
Berkeley,  CA    94704.  %  , 

A  collection  of  writhing  by  Asian-American  high  school 
'    students.    Poetry  and  prose,  some  bilingual;  photograph^. 
Personal,  also^  politically  aware.  ' 
.       •  -  "Kidnapped" 
.  \  A  stbry  in  free  verse  of  a  Chinese  woman  kid- 

napped and  sold  to  anothe^^inese  fcunily,  later  jjg 
married  by  the  family  to  a  man ^ she  doesn't  love,  gia 
brought  by  him  to  San  Francisco.    Her  life  of 
"sadness,  tragedy  and  grief"  continues  in  Aifterica. 

#        ■  ■ 

Chahf  Marcia  and  Chan,  Candice.    Going  back,    ^.os  Angeles;    Univer-  * 
sity  of  California,  Asian  American  Studied  Center,  1973.     133  pp. 
Paper.  $2.50  from  the  Center,  3232  Campbell  Hall,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles ,  CA      90024..  .  ^ 

Articles  by  a  group  of  young  Chinese-Americans  who  visited 
China.    Some  material  is  in  Chinese.    Photos  and  graphics. 
Biographical  sketches  of  the  participants,  a  short  list  of 
suggested  readings,  and  suggestions  for  qther  Chinese-Americ^gfe 
wanting  to  vi^it  China  round  but  the  book. 
•      -      Jean,.  Quan  Lai.    "Bak'Hop  Chuen#  Hoiping"  (pp.  17-33K 

"Twenty-six  years  after  my  mother  left  China, ^ 
•  I,  a  22-'yeat-old  college  graduate,  was  returning  to 

*    ,  '     the  family  home."    This  is  a  moving  account  of  her 
encounter  ^th  her  relatives,  especially  her  93- 
year-old  grandmother.  '  % 

Chu,  Mary.    ""A  laundryman»s  daughter,"    Bridge ,  2:2  (Decembe):  1972), 

pp.  16-18.  ^ 

A  Chinese -AmQrican  woman  appreciates^  her  parents,  while 
acknowledging  conflicts  with  them  over  her  more ^American 
values.    She  finds  an  integrated  identity  in  the  Asian- American 

XBOvement. 


Hsu,  Kai-Yu  and  Palubinskas,  Helen,  eds,    Asian iRmericah  authors. 
Boston:    Hdughton  Mifflin,  1972.     184  pp.    Paper.     §3.08.'  ~ 
An  arsthology  with  introductory  material,  biographical 
*    information  and  discussion  questions.    Selections  from  Wong's 
Ti^th  Chinese  daughter  and  Chang's  The  frontiers  of  love  are 
relevant  reading  materials,  as  is  the  following: . 
-      Chan,  Jeffrey  Paul.     "Auptie  Tsia  lays  dying"   (pp.  76-85). 
V  A  short  story  about  an  old  Chinese-American  woman 

who  has  a  tropical  fish  store  in  San  Francisco's 
'        Chinatown  during  World  War  if.    It  recalls  the 
status  of  women  in  China  (kite  episode)  and  the 

,       _  V   hardship  of  life  there  (references  to  famine,  war, 

disease),  and  reveals  the  sexism  and  racism  which 
her  tourist 'customers  display  in  Sah  Francisco.^  At 
the  end,  as  Auntie  Tsia  lays  slowly  dying  in  the 
hospital,  the  narrator  —  a  young  man  —  feels 
"lost"  and  "guilty,"  suggesting,  perhaps,  that  she 
was  more  important  to  him  than  he  had  realized  or  v 
let  her  know,  as  a  connection  to  his  "roots"  and  \ 
as  a  symiaol  of  strength.    Well-written,  but  ptyle 
^  may  be  too  sophisticated  for  some  students. 

«  •         .  ' 

Nee,  Victor  and  Nee,  Brett.    Longtime  Califom':     a  documentary 
history  of  an  American  Chin.atown.    Bosto;ii;    Houghton  Mxf f Im  Sentry 
Edition,  1974.     411  pp.     Paper.     $4.75.  „        .  , 

An  examination  of  the  past  and  present  of  San  Francisco  s 
'    Chinatown,     introduction  describes  Chinatownr  —  how  it  began, 
who  lives  there,  housing,  health,  education  and  worship^.  More 
history  and  observations  are  interspersed  among  the  many  xnter- 
ifieys  which  largely  comprise  this  book.    Quite  a  few  women*      -  - 
are  included. 

-      "May  LOW,  3,8"   (pp.  171-177).  ' 

way  LOW  is  raised  in  China  by  her  mother,  ; 
while  her  father,  a  cook,  sends  money  from  America. 
Her  mother  socialises  her  early  to-  the  female  role  . 
of  subservience  to  her  brother.    May  Low  oomes  to 
the  U.S.  in  1949,  whereupon  the.  reading  deals  with 
her  adjustment  to  her  new  life  and  her  later  con- 
flicts with  her  parents. 

"Mrs,  Wong,  35"   (pp.  266-268).  .  ^^ 

Mrs.  Wong  and  her  family  are  recent  arrivals  in 
the  U,S.  ,^They  earn  their,  living  first  by  picking 
in  the  fields  near  Fresno,*  then  move  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Mrs.  Wong  has  10  children.    Her  hard  life, 
her  lack  of  English,  her  isolation  and  her  total 
inyolvement  with  her  children  are  common  experiences 
for  Chinese  immigrants . 

"The  Jennie  Lew  case"  (pp.  290-295). 

'jemtie  Lew  discusses  her  work  in  a  garment 
factory  and  the  way  in  which  working  conditions, 
coupled  with  family  responsibilities  led  to  her 
physical  breakdown  and  a  landmark  court  case 
against  her  employer. 


f 
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"Sharon  Yu,  20"   (pp.  324-328) .  ^  ^  «^ 

A  young  Chinese-American  law  student  tells  or 
her  growing  up  and  her  education.    Confirms  the 
stereotype  of  Chinese  children's  hard  work  and 
competitiveness,  but  it  is  pleasant  reading  and  an 
example  of  Ciiinese-American  women  venturing  xnto 

non-traditional  fields. 
"Becky  Lee,  22"  {pp.  365-370) .        /  /  .  ^ 

A  u.C. -Berkeley  graduate,  she  works  in  a  garment 
factory  and  organiates  the  woykejrs  into  a  cooperative. 
The  women  who  run  the  cooperative  gain  .social,  econ- 
omic and  political  power,  enabling  them  to  overcOTie 
exploitation  by  the  factory  managers. 
Mrs.  Chow,  37"  (p.  370).     /  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lee,  36"   (pp.  370-371).    ,  '  ^^^.^ 

Tw6  members  of  the  cooperative  describe  their 
attitudes  towards  this  part  of  their  lives. 
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Wong,  Jade  Snow.    No  Chinese  stranger.    New  York:    Harper  &  Row, 
1975.    366  pp.    Hardcover.  §10.!Ji>.  ^    ;  .  ■ 

A  sequel  to  Fifth  Chinese  daughter,  includes  a  trip  to 
China.    We  did  not  see  this  book, .  Foci^  called  it  "a  many- 
faceted  memoir,  at  once  informative,  outspoken,  and ^warmly 
personal.    Recommended."     (Focus  no.  35  [Autumn  1975],  30. j 

■  .    '    ■     , .      .        ■  ;      ■      "■  ■      ■  .  ■  ■        '  ■ 

Audibvisuals ;     f i 1ms  ■ 

Recommended  '  , 

From  spikes  to  spindles;    a  history  of  the  Chinese  in  New  York.  1|76. 
Third  world  Newsreel.    Color.    50  minutes.    $66  rental  from  Newsrl^l , 
630  Natoma,  San  Francisco,  CA    94103.  '     ^  «     -^^  ^ 

Show  this  after  the  overview,  not  before.    Begins  with 
present  time  and  flashes  back  on  history.    Discusses  current 
Limigration  situation,  reveals  continued  racism.  Underlines 
*  common  oppression  with  other  minorities  and  workers  today, 
destroys  myth  of  passiveness.    Both  older  and  younger  women 
talk  about  their  lives.  Well-done. 

.  ■  f 

Making  up.    1974.    Chonk  Moonhunter  Productions .    Color.    3  minutes.^ 
rintll  from  the  p&ducer,  2721  Bellaire  Place,  Oakland,  CA.  J^^Ol. 
"A .  sa'tire  in  which  Asian  women  are  frantically  applying 
make-up... to  assume  the  coveted  Caucasoid  .look . "  ^ ^^f 
catalog.)     If  you  don't  believe  the  commentary,  Chonk  Moonhunter 
Productions  will  send '^ou  the  Max  Factor  article  m  Jade 
magazine  (1974)  from  which  the  words  are  taken. 
^  Because  this  is  a  very  short  film,  you ^c§»  combine  it 

with  the  film  Beauty  knows  tHo  pain  or  the  videotape  Year  of  tne 
.         Ox  for  a  program  xm  beauty. 

Previewed ,  but  not  recommended 

Chinatown:  A^^ome.  ,  1971.  KGO  and  OJC^  ^^iff^^^SO^Lochton 
minutes.     Mj^^^^^^  from  Chinese  foi^lK^irmative  Action ,^50  Stockton, 

San  FTancim^Ph  94111. 
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"A  Cantonese  drama  depicting  the  many  problems  faced  by 
an  immigrant  family  in  Chinatowj.    English  subtitles (CAA 
catalog.)    Although- the  content  of  this  film  is  relevant,  we 
found  that:    it-  is  too  long  for  classroom  use,  especially  when 
dialogue  and  camera  work  seem  stilted,  styles  seem  dated,  and 
the  story  unfolds  so  slowly  that  students  may  lose  interest. 

Sleepwalker,  n.d.  Laura  Ho.  Black  and  white.  l3  minutes.  $20.00 
Ventai ■ from  UCIA  Media  Center  Film  Library,  8  Royce  Hall,  University 
of  Califortfia,  Los  Angeles,  CA    90024.  ^  * 

"An  Asian  w<^an  deals  with  growing  up  American.  Wordless 
sound  track,  enabling  the  film  to  be  universally  under stcK>d. " 
_X|Jakanishi  end  Erabrey,  ccxnps.,  p.  5) . 

^      Unfortunately,  this  film  seems*  to  be  so  "artistic"  that 
its  meaning  is, lost,  .  * 

Audiovisualss    filmstrips  -  . 

Recomwiended  with  qualification  - 

The  other  American  minorities;    part  I.    1973.    Teaching  Resources 
Filius; — dolor; — ^■JS.OO  purchase,  4  filmstrips,  2  LP  records,  teach- 
er's guide.     $5^.00  purchase,  4  filmstrips,  2  cassettes,  teacher's 
guide.'.   NyTl04R  (records^.     NYT104C  (cassettes).  _ 
Covering  American  Indians,'  MeKican-Americans,  Cubans  ^d 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the . U.S.,  and  Oriental-Americans,  these  film- 
strips  stress  each  group's  emerging  activism.    They  disctisg 
how  each  group  has  laeen  treated  in  the  past,  its"  curr^t  situ- 
ation, and  how  it  ifS  organizing  to  improve  its  circumstances. 
(Social  Studied  School  Service  Catalog,  1977,  p.  106.) 

Audiovisuals :    videotapes  _ 

Chinatown  celebration  of  Internati'dnal  Wcanen's  Day.     1973.  .f^ack 
and  white. — Two^  30-rainute  tapes.     $30.  00  deposit  for  1/2"  videor^ls; 
$10.00  returned.     $40.00  deposit  for  3/4"  videocassettes ;  $20.00  A 
returned.     Request  from  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  950  Stockton, 

San  Francisco,  CA.   94111.  ,  .  ^  ^ 

A  tribute  to  the  .contributions  women  have. made  at  home, 
at  work,  in  our  society  and  in  our  culture.    Tape  1  includes: 
tribute  to  I.W.D.;  Chinese  folk  music;  "Moon  goddess,"  a 
^  shadow  play,-  martial  art?  and  "Modern  women,"  a  skit.    Tape. 2 

includes:  labor  laws;  "Our  women,"  a  skit;  "What  have  women 
done";  "The  little  doctor,"  a  skit;  and  "Stand  up  .J'  We  were 
unable  to  see  these  tapes. 

Lee  Mah-Jung  Sai  labor  struggles.     1974.   - KQED.     Color.     10  minutes. 
3/4'*  videodassette.     $26.60  deposit;  $10.00  i*eturned.     Request  from  - 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action.    Address  above.  ' 

Report  by  Clifford  Choi  about  the  history  of  Chinese _ 
laborers  in  California,  emphasizing  the  struggle  to  unionize 
at  the  Jung  Sai  garment  factory  and  the  Lee  Mah  elactronics 
plant.     (CAA  Catalog.)  Not  preViewed. 
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Portraits  of  three  Chinese^ American  women.  ^,1.973.    KQED  «id  CMC. 
Black  and  white.    30  minutes.     $15.00  degoisit;  $5.00  returned,  for 
l/2«  videoreel.     $20.00  deposit,  $10.00  returned,  for  3/4"  video- 
cassette.    Request  from  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Actioa«  Address 
above .  » 

Made  for  young  adult's  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  oral 
history  material  and  to  document  Asian- American  women  of 
widely  varying  ages  and  experiences,  each  talking  alK)Ut  her 
own  life.    The  dialogue  moves  fast  and  sometimes  overlaps, 
so  it  is  not  always  readily  understandable.    Since  the 
presentation  takes  up* only  the  first  half /of  the  tape,  howevei^ 
it  could  be  played  several  times  for  greater  clarity. 

This  tape  can  also  be  use^  to  demonstrate  one  way 
students'  can  elaborate  on  the  oral  histories  they  will  gather. 

•  ■  "  .  ■      '      ■'  .    .     '     ■  ■■■  *•  ■ ,.     .  " 

Year  of  the  oxs  ^ the  Chinatown  livestock  show  of  1973.    CMC.  30 
minutes.    Request  from  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action.  Address 
above.    Also  available  from  Chonk  Moonhunter  Productions,  address 
above . 

A  beauty  pageant  first  conceived  to  bring  tourists  and 
business  i^to  Chinatown.    Many  of  the  judges  ar6  men;  women 
judges  ^re  cosmetic  experts.    Susan  Ng  entered  as  a  gift  to 
her  mother.   'Linda  Fung* entered  because  she  always  wanted  to 
'be  in  a  beauty  pageant.    She  does  not  speak  Chinese,  is  not  . 
interested  in  women's  liberation  and  would  like  to  enter  the 
Miss  America  contest.    Her  act  in  the  pageant  is  an  American 
dancd.    Not  previewed. 

This  may  be  a  good  ccanplement  to  Beauty  knows  no  pain 
and  Making  up.  '  ~  •  ' 
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Introduction 


Oral  history  is  a  "systematic  collection,  arrangement, 
preservation  acnd  publication  of  recorded  verbatini  accounts  and 
opinions  of  people  who  were  witnesses  to  or  partici^iaftts  in 
eveixts  likely  to  interest  future  scholars."!      it  differs  from 
autobiography  or  journalistic  interviews  in  its  scope  and  in-  | 
tent.    Oral  history  is  intended  to  personalize  and  fill  in  the 
gaps  of  history  as  it  is  written,  ..with  its  emphasis  on  dates 
and  documents  and  movements.    For  example,  it  provides  future 
readers  and  researchers,  with  a  portrait  of  a  president  and  his 
administration  drawn  by  those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him; 

*  or  with  a  picture  of  the  depriession  through  accounts  of  those 
who  survived  it;  or  with  the  women's  suffrage  movement  from  the 
perspectives  of  the  women  who  were  part  of  it. 

'  The  interview  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  as  a  way  of 
gathering  historical  information  from  people  or  cultures  that  do 
not  have  a  written  language.    Anthropologists  traditionally  have 
used  this  teclmique  to  learn  abput  cultures  whose  history  lives 
in  the  storiesSmd  songs  that  are  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.    Without  this  kind  of  recording  of  people's  recol- 
lections ^  the  history  of  many  African  and  most  Native  American 
groups  would  be  lost  to  those  outside  the, culture.  _ 

In  the  late  19th  century,  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  a  team  of  re- 
searchers transcribed  the  ^recollections  of  many  people  about  the 
history  of  the  United  States.    This  technique  of  recording  history, 
'  !^owever,  was  not  given  full  credence  by  traditional  historians 
until  many  years  after  Allan  Nevins  established  the  Oral  Jistory 
Research  Office  at  Columbia  itoiversity  in  1948.2      in  1967,  the 
national  Oral  History  Association  was  formed*,  which  established 
procedures  for  collecting  and  preserving  oral  history. 

The  Oral  History  Interviewing  unit  of  Sources  of  Strength 
introduces  students  to  some  of  the  techniques  used  in  gathering 
an  oral  history.    Students  will  not  have  the  time  of  training  , 
necessary  to  produce  a  document  that  meets  the  stringent  quali- 
fications \5f  an  oral  history  interview,  but  they  will  participate 
in  the  rich  experience  of  hearing  history  told  from  the  perspective 

of  one  who  lived  it.'  '  \  .  , 

•  The  Oral  History  interviewing  unit  shifts  the  curriculum 

•  focus  from  the  lives  of  women  in  autobiographical  accounts  a^^^ 
fiction  to  the  li^fes  of  wcsnen.  known  personally  by  students.  The 
goals  of  the  unit  are  fer  students  to  become  aware- of  the  diver- 

,  sity  of  life  experiences  of  women,  to  look  at  the  expectations 
these  wcMnen  had  for  themselves"  and  how  those  expectations  may 


*For  information  and  publications,  write  to  the  Oral  History  Associ 
atiort.  Waterman  Building,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington; 
Vermont  Q5401. 
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have  changed  throughout  their  lives,  and  to  identify  influences . 
on  their>  decisions  and  , actions.    To  reach  these  goals,  students 
will  learn  how  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  comfortable  inter- 
view, ^interview  an  older  woman  in  their  family  or  community, 
transcribe  and  analyze  the  interview  and  make  a  presentation  to 
the  class.    The  interview  process  can  open  up  communication  be- 
tween two  or  three  generations,  and  can  create  a  new  respect  and 
appreqiatiori  in  adolescents  for  the  strength  and  variety  of 
experi'ehces  of  the  women  they  know.  .  , 

Although  this  unit  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  be 
completed  in  three,  weeks ,  it"  is  entirely  possible  to  devote  at 
least  a  full  semester  to  an  oral  history  project.    Eliot  Wigginton, 
eJhtor  of  the  Foxfire  books,  has  worked  with  high  school  students 
from  the  Rabun  Gap-Nacoochee  Schbol  in  Appalachian  Georgia  for 
ten  years  to  conduct  and  compile  oral  history  interviews  with 
people  in  their  community  about  their  skills,  crafts,  and  life- 
styles.   The  Foxfire  project  has  been  replicated  by  schools  all 
over  the  United  States?  some  universities  as  well  offer  courses 
in  oral  history^    If  you  and  your  students  are  interested  in 
spending  a  longer  time  on  oral  history, .  some  of  the  books  annotated 
in  tbe  Oral  fjistory  Teacher  Background  Materials  section  of  the 
BibliograpKy  vfill  be  helpful. 
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Notes 


William  Moss,  Oral  history  program  gianual    (New  York:  Praeger 
Publishers,  1974) ,  p.  7.    .  ^ 

2  ■        '  '  '  '    ■ '  '  •    ■  " 

Van  Hastings  Garner,  Oral  hi. story s    a  new  experience  in  learning 

. (Dayton/  Ohioj    Pf laum  Publishing ,  1 9 7 5 ) ,  p ,  6 . 

.    •       .  ...      .  •    ■  '        *  '■  • 
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Activxties 

Defining  Q^^^  History 

In  this  section  students  will:  « 

V'  "  ■  .  # 

(1)   deftm  oml  kCsix^  arui  its  pusfpoae,  emd  . 

'  *•  '    '      ■  • 

(B)    diecues  an  eaxxmple  of  an  oTPal  htatovy  in  tems  of 
the  information  contained  in  an  int&nH&o  gnd  of 
the  interview  process.  ^ 

1.  Oral  history  example 

Show  students  an  example  of  an  oral  history.  There  are  many 
alternatives  to  choose  fr<^s 

Show  a  film  (An  Old-Fashioned  Woman  or  Onion  ftaids  ) ; 

/   •  Play  an  audiotape  ('"Margaret"  or  "Guadelupe,"  oral  history 
audiotapes  that  accompahy  the  Teacher's  6uide) ? 

•  Have  students  read  an  interview  aloud  (the  transcripts  of 
•  ''N^nterviews  with  Guadelupe  and  Margaret,  pages  659,  669,  or 
interviews  printed  in  the  book  by  Van  Hastings  Garner, 
Oral  history;    a  new  experience  in  learning;*  or  excerpts 
from  any  of  the  bc»neworjt  reading  selections)  .  ^ 

.'      <  ■ '  , 

2 .  Discussion  ^ 

^  -  _,  >..<..,......<  <  ..<».<..  ^  .  ,     1  \*>  . 

A.    Ask  Students  to  think  for  a  few  minutes  about  what  they 
learned  about  the  narrator  of  the  "oral  history  they  saw/ 
heard  and  the  times  in  which  she  lived.    Ask  them  to  say 
'  qaickly  all  the  things  they  can  remember  about  the  wcnnan 
as  you  write  th^  on  the  board.    They  should  mention 
things  like  age,  ethnicity,  class  of  the  narrator,  in- 
formation about  her 'family,  where  she  lived,  when  she 
lived,  what  she  considered  important  in  life,  her  likes/ 
dislikes,  what  reasons  she  gave  for  doing  what  ^he  did  — 
everything  students  can  remember,  - 

If  students  feel  hfr  life  has  nothing  to  do  with  them 
because  her  background  and  experiences  are  different 
from  their  own,  help  them  to  see  what  is  common  to  her  ' 
experience  and  the  exper^iences  of  their  own  grandparents 
or  parents.    Does  she  remind  them  of  any  adult (s)  they 
know? 


*Annotated  at. the  end  of  the  Oral  History  Interviewing  unit, 
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•>'■  '  .     ■  ' 

Then  ask  them  to  identify  the  major  events  in  her  life 
or 'decisions  she  made  (e.g.,  did  she  go  to  schoolr  to 
colleger  did  she  marry,  did  she  work,  did  she  have 
children,  did  she  leave  her  home,  etc.}-'^  Write  them  on 
the  board,  or  put  a  mark  next  to  them  if  they  have 
already  been  listed, 

C.    Now  go  down  the  list  of  major  events  (life  choices  or 
.  *   decisions)  on  the  chalkboard,  and  ask  what  influenced 
each  of  those  decisions;    history  and  culture,  or  per- 
sonal choice-.    For  example,  if  the  woman  married^  wap 
'it  arranged  for* her  because  of  socijal  (cultural)  expec-' 
tations;  was  it  a  decision  she  made  because  this  was 
what  she  wanted  for  herself;  did  she  marry  l>ecause  she 
needed  someone  to  sup£K>rt  her,  etc.? 

Spend  as  much  time  as  necessary  on  this  part  of  the 
discussion  so  students  will  be  able  to  identify  major  , 
life  decisions/choices  made  by  women,  and  to  understajid 
that  decisions  are  often  controlled  or  influenced  by 
forces  other  than  personal  choice.    Students  will  analyze 
~~     in  this  way  the  oral  histories  they  are  reading  for  home- 
work as  well  as  the  oral  history  interview  they  will  do 
themselves .  ~ 

Definition  * 

A.  Discuss  the  use  of  oral  history  with  students,  using  the 
following  questions  as  guidelines  : 

•  What  did  you  like  and/or  dislike  about  this  method  of 
recounting  history? 

•  How  is  the  oral  history  you  saw/read  yesterday  similar 
to  and  different  from  the  autobiographical  selections 

or  f irst'-person  accounts  you  read  for  Cultural  Comparisons? 

•  What  do  you  believe  ^re  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
each  method  (e.g.,  what  can  you  learn  from  an  oral  history 
that  you  might  not  learn  from  an  autobiography)? 

m  In  what, situations  would  you  want  to  use  an  oral  history 
interview  to  record  history  (e.g.,  wit^i  people  who  can- 
not write  or  do  not  have  a  tradition  of  written  history? 
with  the  "^forgotten" . people —  women,  ethnic  minorities 
—  who  do  not  appear  in  history  books)? 

B.  Discuss  the  role  of  the  interviewer  in  doing  an  oral  his- 
tory, pependihg  on  the  example  you* used  in  class,  it  may 
not  be  obvious  what  questions  the  interviewer,  or 'writer, 
asked?  students  will  have  to  infer  them  from  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  narrator.  It  will  be  important  for 
students  to  begin  to  understand  the  role  of  the  interviewer 
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in  preparation  for  the  interviews  they  will  conduct 
the^^lves.    Use  the  following  questions  as  guidelines: 

« 

•  How  much^did  the  interviewer  seem  to  know  about 
the  life  and/or  times  of  the  narrator? 

•  Did  the  interviewer  seem  to  focus  the  interview  on 
a  particular  time  or  event? 

•  Did  the  interviewer  seem  to  use  prepare  questions? 
If  so^  what  were  some  of  the  questions? 

•  What  kinds  of  responses  did  the  narrator  give  to 
those  questions  (long  informative  responses,  yes/no, 
rambling,  etc.)? 

^  Write  on  the  blackboard  things  the  interviewer  does  or 
is  responsible  for  as  students  mention  them. 

C.    Ask  students  to  come  up  with  a  definition  of  oral  history 
—  using  their  memory/ df  the  o'ral  history  example,  their 
4,  notes,  the  discussioris  from  previous  classes,  and  the 
reading  they  are  doing  for  homework* 

Preparing  for  the  Interview  , 

In  this  section,  students  will: 

(1)  team  hm  to  aonduct  an  oval  kistopy  intein>i&Js  «^ 

(2)  ohooae  a  wamcm  to  intemfim), 
1.  Introduction 

Tell  students  how  they  will  spend  the  next  two  weeks: 
ch6osing  a  woman  they  know  whom  they  want  to  intei^iew, 
learning  some  interviewing  skills  by  practicing  with  a 
partner  in  class,  and  doing  .the  interview.  Describe 
briefly  how  they  will  record  their  interviews,  or,  if 
possible,  give  them  a  choice  of  several  methods,  and  say 
that  you  will  go  into  detail  about  recording  next  week. 
After  each  student  completes  her/his  interview,  s/he 
will  spend  time  putting  together  the  oral  history,  ^ 
leaa^ning  how  to  analyze  it,  and  reporting  to^  the  class. 

you  will  need  to^ decide  .the  following  points  before  you 

hold  this  discussion:  * 

•  Whether  you  want  students  to  interview  by  themselves 
or  in  a  team  of  two.    We  feel  the  team  approach  is 
preferable  because  of  the  support  students  can  give 
each  other #  and  because  one  person  can  take  notes  or 
record  while  the  other  gives  full  attention  to  inter- 
viewing the  subject. 
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•  How  you  want  students  to  record  the  interview.    There  • 

are  several  methods,  depending  on.  availabi^lity  of 
;^ recording  equipment  in  the  school  or  district,  and  if 
"possible  —  on  student  preference.    These  methods  include 

audiotaping,  note-taking,  videotaping,  and  filming. 

Audiotaping  is  preferajt)le  if  enough  recorders  are 

available. 

Note:    We  recommend  that  each  student  interview  the 

woman  s/he  chooses  twice  |»  about  45*  minutes  for 
each  interview.    During  the  first  session  the 
student  will  also  fill  out  a  sheet  of  biogra-  ' 
phical  information,  and  get  a  consent  form 
signed  by  the  subject.    If  you  decide  to  use 
a  team  approach,  each  team  will  therefore  con- 
duct four  interviews.    However,  it  may  be  incon^ 
venient  to  divide  the  time  up;  a  single  inter- 
view would  therefore  take  about  l^s  hours,  and 
each  team  would  conduct  two  interviews. 

2.  Purpose  '  . 

Discuss  why  students  are  going  €o  do  an  oral  ^istory.  Ask 
) .  them  what  they  would  iike  to  find  out  about  wdmen  who  are 
their  mother's  or  grandmother's  age'.    Have  them  remember 
what  they  learned  about  the  women  they  read  about,  heard 
on  tape,  or  saw  on  film,  and  what  interested  them  the  most 
in  those  a9COunts.  j 

There  are  many  reasons  that  migljlir  be  chosen  for  this 
unique  communication  between  two  or  three  generations: 
find  out  what  women  have  done  in  their  lives?  to.  discover 
the  strength  it  took  to  live?  to  learn  what  decisions 
women  made  and  why?  to  know  what  historical  events  they 
lived  through.    One  will  not  find  this  information  or 
these  women's  viewpoints  in  textbooks,  , 

You  may  want  the  whole  class  to  work  with  the  same 
focus,  or  for  each  person  to  choose  her/his  own  particu- 
lar agenda. 

3.  Whom  to  Interview 


Asjc  students  to  begin  thinking  about  whom  they  want  to 
interview.  Some  points  they  should  consider  in  making  ^ 
their  choices  are:  ^ 


•Will  s/he  be  comfortable  asking  questions  which 
are  personal? 
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•  Will  the  interviewee  be  likely  to  respond. to  questions 
/       in  an  informative  way,  rather  than  with  short  answers? 

m  Does  the  student  know  enough  about  her  life  to  a'sk 
infosmed  questions? 

4 .  s  Homework^ 

Give  students  this  assignm^t? 

Ask  the  woman  you  want  to  interview  if  she's  interested 
and  willing  to  be  interviewed-.   lExplain  to  her  why 
you're  doing  the  interview,  how  long  it  will  take  and 
what,  will  be  done  with  it.    Ask  her  permission  for 
your' partner  to  be  present  to  take  notes  or  record. 
Make  sure  she  understands  that  if  she  doe$  not  like 
the  intervieV  or  wants  part  of  it  erased,  that  you 
^   won't  use  it  or  won't  use  her  name. 

5.  Interview  Questions  ^  ^ 

Ask  students  to  write  down  five  things  they  know  about  the 
woman  they  are  going  to  interview.    Then  ask  them  to  write 
down  ten  things  they  do  not  know  about  her  and  would 
.    like  to  ask. 

puring  Cultural  Comparisons,  students  looked  at  wonien*s 
lives  in  terms  of  the  expectations  they  had  and  the 
decisions  they  made  during  their  lives,  and  the  influx 
ences  oJi  those  expectations  and  decisions.    Students  will 
be  analyzing  their  own  interviews  with  this  focus  as  well, 
and  should  keep -this  in  mind  when  they  plan  their  inter- 
view; questions.    For  example,  if  the  woman  says  she  was 
married  when  she  was  18,  the  interviewer  coifld  then  ask 
how  she  decided  to  marry  (was  it  arranged  by  parents, 
expected  by  society,  a  way  of  getting  away  from  home, 
because  she  fell  in  love,  etc.}. 

Next,*'ask  students  to  write  these  ten  points  in  question 
form  in  the, order  they  plan  to  ask  them.    Collect  their 
questions  so  that  yojCT  can  return  them  with  suggestions 
or  commeints. 

"»  • 

6.  Steps'  to  Follow 

Give  students  the^  sheet  of  Steps  to'^ollow  for  Conducting 
an    Oral  "History  interview.    Ask  them  €o  read  it  over, 
and  spend  some  time  answering  questions  about  it. 
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STEPS  Td  FOLLOW  FOR  CONDUCTING  AN  ORAL  HISTORY  INTERVIEW 

■      '  '■      ■  ^'         •  '       '  ■  .        ■   '        .    '    ■  '. 

1.  Decide  whom  you  want  to  interview;    a  woman  you  know  (rela- 
tive,   an  older  friend,  a  woman  frop  your  neighborhood  or 
commu|iity)  .  ^  ^ 

2.  Explain  to  the  woman  you  decide  to  interview*^  the  purpose  of  ; 
"  the  interview  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  take.    Ask  if 

she's  willing  to  have  you  interview  her,  and  if  your  team 
partner  may  be^pjjesent  to  record  notes  (if  ^ you, are"  working  . 
in  teams) »  *  ^ 

3.  Choose  a  partner  from  class  to  work  with  when  you  interview. 
Each  of  ypu  will  have  a  turn  at  interviewing-  and.at  recording. 

'    .  *         •    .,  ■  •  •  ■  ■  ' 

4.  Decide  which  method  of  recording  to  use  (audibtaj^,  notes, 
,  videotape,  film),  "  • 

5.  ;Write  questions  for  the  interview.    Focus  on  the  main  events 

' /and  decisions  she  has  ma^e  in  her  life.    Check  questions  with 
the  teacher.  _  *  . 

Schedule  an  appointment  with  the  w^man  you  will  interview  for 
about  one   1  1/2  hour  session,  or  for  two  45-minute  sessions.. 

Practice  the  interview  in  class  with  your  partner.    Take  turns 
being  the  interviewer  and  being  the  inte^jyiewee .  , 

8'.    Give  each  other  feedback  on  the  interview.    Listen  to  the 

re^e^rding  or  read  over  the  notes  tp  make  sure  they  are .  clear  ^ 
and  have  all  the  information  you  want  to ,^et. 

9.    Decide  on  the  method  you  want  to  use  to  transcribe  your  inter-  V 
view  (verbatim,  paraphrasing,  'all  of  it  or  in  parts,  etc.) . 

10.  Conduct  your  interviews  ^ 

•  test  the  equipment  if  you're  using  any? 

•  fill  out  the  biographical  information  sheet; 

•  after  the  iiitervxewr  ask  if  there  is  any  information  , 
she  Wishes  to  be  confidential,  or  anything  she  wants 

-        to  'erase  from  the  tape;    .  •  , 

•  ask  if  you  may  use  her  name  when  you  report  on  the  interview. 

• .       *  • 

11.  Listen  to  the  4-ape  after  you  have .  left  the  person  you  inter-  * 
viewed,  or  read  your  partner's  notes  for  clarity  and  content. 

-     If  there  is  something  you  caijt't  remember  or  think  you  missed, 
ask  the  interviewee. about  it.         /  V 

12.  Transcribe  the  interview  using  the  method  you've  chosen. 

13.  Report  to  the  class  on  yoUr  interview.  ' 
14 ♦    Create  your  firtal  oral  history  report. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 

Date  of  interview   ■  length  of  interview_ 

Pl^se  of  intersriew  .  .   -       •     '  '      ■  ■  '  ' 


Method  of  reoQEding  interview^ 
USssm  of  inteandjewer        '     ■  ■ 


Naiae  of  ]?eoo£der 


Naasie  of  narrator  (person  ijAsrH€»i&3) 
Address  of  narrator 


T 


Birth  date  of  narrator 


Birth  place  of  narrator^ 


Occa^tioii(s)  of  narrat?Qr_ 


Birth  place  of  xarzator  ^s  mother. 


ation{s)  of  narrator's  inot^ier_ 


Birth  placse  of  narrator's  father 
Coct?>ation(S)  of  narrator's  father_ 
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Conducting  th^  intearview 
In  this  section  I  studen-ts.  will  : 

■  ■  ■       *•  .  ■ 

V  .    (1)  ohoo80  a  partmr  to  work  ■   *  / 

(3)  giv&/get  f^edbcusk  and  revise  intej^ms  qu^Hme,  and 

(4)  oonduai^  m  oval  Matovy  int&nHm^,  '  * 

1.    Practice  ,  • 

Ask  students  .to  choose  a  partner  to  work  with  in  class  to 
practice  interviewing.    If  you  have  decided  to  have  them 
work  in  teams  on  their  "real interviews,  tell  thera 
they  will  do  so.    Pass  back  the  interview  questioni^  you 
'  collected,  and  ask  students  to  revise  tlxem  or  finish  them  — 
as  necessary— for  homework.  . 

Explain  the  process  that  will  be  followed  in  class:  each 
student  will  do  one  practice  interview  with  her/his  partner 
using  the  questions  they've  written?  they  will  give  each 
other  feedback,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  feedback  will  revise 
their  questions  or  technique.  • 

.     •  '      .  ' 

\  You  may  f  ir^t  need  to  spenc^  one  whole  class  period  discussing 
the  interview  format  and  answering  questions.    If  students 
f         are  going  to  audiotape,  make  sure  they  know  how  to  use  the 
recorder.    Since  many  classroomb' have  only  one  electricity 
,       outlet,  you  wilj  either  need  to  have  several  extension  cords 
or'^have  batteries  in  the  recorders  for  the  ^actice  interview. 

Before  they  group  into  teams,  stress  the  following:    ask  only, 
one  question  at  a  time,  and  wait  long  enough  for  the  inter- 
viewee to  think  about  her  answer  before  she  gives  it?  don't 
answer  the  question  yourself,  and  don*t  ask  leading  questions. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  silent  after  asking  a  question, 
and  very  important  to  do  so  for  a  good  interview. 

'  ■       ■   ,  ■  ^' ■  ■  ' 
2..      Feedback  •  ■ 

After  everyone^ has  practiced  asking  questions  and* taking  notes 
or  recording,  ask  everyone  to  Write  their  responses  to  the ^ 
following  questions; 

•  What  was  comfortable  for  you  about  the  interview? 

•  What  was  uncomfortable  for' ybu  about  the  interview? 

•  What  kinds  of  answers  did  you  get  to  your  questions 
(long,  short,  yes/no >f  ^  '  v 
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•  What  was  special  about  the  intearviswia 

•  What  would^eftT^harige  or  do  diffei^tly  if     ,  ■ 
*        you  did  the  interview  again?  * ;* 

«  *     ,  •  .        ,  •         .  • 

Spend  about  half  the  period  on  the  writing.    Then  ask  the  teams 
to  get  together  again,  read  each  other  whal  they  wrote  about 
the  interview,  aad  discuss  theii;  responses. 

¥  *  ■,.,»■■• 

Interviewing  •  .  • 

'  •'.       f  :    ■  ■  ■         ■    ■ '  *^  ' ;  • 

When  each  team  has  practiced  and  is  ready  to  interview  their 
subject,  go  over  the  sheet  of  Steps  to  Follow  'for  Conducting 
an  Oral  fii story  Interview.  ' 

After  each  team  has  been  on  one  interview,  ask  students  abbut 
their  experiences.    Some  focus  questions: 
'.''■■.*•         .      ■   ■ '  t  • 
.    •  What  most  interested  you  about  the  life  of  the  woman 
you  interviewed? 


.   «  Did' you  find  out  anything  about  the  won^n  you  inter- 
-        viewed  that  surprised  you?    If  so*  why  were* you 
/    surprised?  ^    ,  .  '  ; 

•  What  did  you  learn  about  yourself  by  doin^  the  interview? 
Homework  -    ^   .  ^ 

A.  AslP3i:udents  to  think  about  ^  what  kind  of  document  they 

want  to  put  together  from  their  interviews.    This  written     * ' 
version  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  Oral  History 
Interviewing  unit.    Some  alternative  ways  of  creating  a 
written  document  of  the  interview  ares 

•  Verbatim  transcribing  of  sections  of  the  tape,  if 
recorded,  including  interviewer  questions  and 
interviewee  responses i        -  '  -  A 

•  Paraphrasing  of  the  interview,  efither  in  the  word? 
of  the  interviewer  (student  describing  life  of 
narrator)  or  in  the  words  of  the  narrator  (student 

^  writing^s  if  s/he  were  the  narrator) ; 

•  Integratiftij  words  of  the  person  interviewed  with 
student's  own  knowledge  and  menories  of*  her. 

Extra  credit  could  be  given  .students  who  wished  to  expand 
their  original  report  by  doing  further  interviews,  adding 
photographs,  including^  a  tin^'line  of  the  national  events 
that  occurred  during  the  woman's  life,  etc.    This  ex^Unded  ' 
report  could  be-^ue  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
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B.  Schedule  a  time  for  eaqh  student  to  report  on  his/her 
orai  Ijistory  interview  in  class — in  about  a  week's 
time.  '  1  ■• 

Some  alternative  ways  of  reporting  are  ^  . 

,        '       *  ■  ^     ■  .    ■  ■  .  *  • 

•'Playing  part  of  the  taped  interview,  preceded  by  a 
•short  description  of  the  woman  and  her  relationship 
*  to  ^he  student;  .  * 

•  Reading  part  or  all  of  a  verbatim  transcript  or 
description  of  the  woman's  lifer? 

.  •  Describing . the  most  important  points  the  student 
'found  out  from  the  interview? 

CcHpbining  a  description  oi  the  interview  with  photo- 
graphs "of  the  woman  interviewed,  or  other  displays 
that  wouj-d  give  information  about  her. 


Analyzing  an  Oral  Hitetbry  Interview 

■',  ■    ■    '    '  •  ■  '   ■  ' 

in  this  section,  students  will:      ,  '  V 

(1)  identify  dsaieion  points  in  the  Uvea  of  wcmm  they  read 
about,  md  in  th&,  tivee  of  the  women  they  intervi^^d;  ■  .  .. 

^  '       • ,   '  ■  •  ■    ■  ' 

(2)  identify  the  influenaea^-'peracml,  outtwfal,  kLStoHml— 

on  thoee  wmen*s  dedsixmai  "  ^ 

(3)  diatingidBh  between  extsj^l  (e.g.,  fHends,  natioml 
events)  cmd  internal  (e.g.y  her  6m  idshee)  infVumo&a 
an  the  women's  deoisions',  and 

(4)  identify  any  unforeseen  obstacles  and/or  opportwfitiee 
that  inflitmced  these  wmen's  live&,» 

Thia  section  aan  ]>e  done  during  the  time  students  are .  completing 
their  interviews  outside  of  school.  t 

1.      Homevgork  ^  '  , 

Assign  pnq  or  more  oral  histories  ta* bfe  read,  or  read  one 
aloud  in  class.    Suggested  oral  history  selections  are  anno- 
tated at  the  end 'of  this  unit  (pp. 681^684) .    We  suggest  - 
assigning  difrei-ent  selections  to  every  four  cr  eive  students 
so  the  readings  can  be  ccan^ared. 

,.2.      Discussion  •,. 
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A.  Have  students  break  into  small  groups  according  to*  .whats^ 
reading  they  did  ^if„ you  assigned  the  same  reading  to 
everyone,  divide 'them  randomly).    Appoint  a  recorder  iij.ea^jh 

1  . 

,  ■  ♦  ■  .  ■  .  _ 
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group  who  will  turn  in  the  lists  from  the  group  discussions. 
Ask  each  group  to  list  the  decisions  or  major  events  in 
the  life  of  the  woman  they  read  about.    When  they  have 
listed  those,  then  have  them  decide  whether  the  decision 
was  influ§^nced  by  cultural  belief  ^  by  historical  events 
or  by  personal  choice #  and  enter  this  information  on  the 
list.  ^  « 

.  .  »  -  - 

Ask  each  group  to  give  you  their  list,  which  you  can  use 

to  judge  their  ^bility  to  analyze  oral  histories  in  this  way. 

In  class  or  for  hontework,  have  students  analyze  their " 
readings  again  by  listing  the  unforeseen  obstacles  and/or 
opportunities  the  woman  encountered  in  her  life,  and  think 
about  how  these  events  changed  her  life.    Ask  them  how  much 
control— -if  ciny— the  woman  had  or  could  have  had  over  the 
event.     (There  are  always  times  when  a  persol^  has  no  control? 
for  example,  over  an  illness,  an  accident,  an  inheritance, 
etc. ) . 

't  #  ■  '      ■  .    ■        ■  '    .  , 

Have  the  interviewing  teams  pair  up  again,  and  ask  t|»em  to 
discuss  the  same  questions  from  A.  and  B.  above  (decisions, 
influences  on  decisions^  and  unforeseen  events)  for  the 
women  they  interviewed;    Ask  thecf  to  consider  how  much 
control  the  womeh  they'  interviewed  seemed  to  have  over 
their  lives :    were  the  main  events  in  their  lives  influenced 
Joy  personal  choice,  by  other  people,  by  social  or  cultural 
expectations?    Ask  students  to  also  consider  whether  the 
women  conformed  to  or  contradicted  the  prevailing  stereo- 
types of  what  women  were  supposed  to  be  like  in  that  culture. 

Notes    It  is  ctucial  that  there  be  no  value  judgment  «rttached 
to.  the  fact  th^  women  often  have  not  exercised  control 
over  their  lives- or  seen  the  alternatives  open  to  them. 
This  often  happens  because  of  the  way  fooiales  aie  social- 
ized.   The  unit  on  Cultural  Ctanparisons  should  have  given 
students  a  perspective  frOTi  which  to  see  the  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  choice  or  control  many  women  experience . 

Lead  a  discussion  around  the  following  question:  Could 
the  women  that  you  read  about  and  interVieswed  have 
exercised  more  control  over  their  lives  despite  the  force 
of  cultural  and  historical  circumstances?    There  is  ho 
single  answer  to  this  question,  and  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  judge  others  in  retrospect.    However,  it  is  hoped  that 
through  such  discussions  students  will  came  %o  see  both 
that  there  is  probably  more  latitude  for  independfipt 
decision-making  than  they  had  realized,  and  that  cultural 
and  historical  elements  and  unforeseen  events  could  or  do 
affect  them  more 'than  they  are  likely  to  have  taken  into 
account.        .  •  • 
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Reporting  on  Oral  History  Interviews       ^  ^ 

♦ 

In  this  section,  'students  will:  . 

see  that  i^mm  ie  etpet^th  and  a  diversity  af  essp&Hmuse 
in  ixxmn  in  thei^  amjmovities* 

The  students  who  have  participated  in  the  Oral  History  Interviewing 
unit  have  enjoyed  making  reports  o£  their  interviews  and  hearing 
their  classmates'  'reports.    Sometimes  the  women  who  were  inter- 
viewed came  to  class  later  in  the  semester  to  talk  more  about 
their  lives,  or  to- .let  students  ijiterview  them  as  a  group. 

..  ^  .  '  '    ■       '  ■       »     ■  .  ♦ 

1.  As  students  listen  to  each  other's  reports,  ask  them  to  think 
about  similarities  and  differences  between  the  women  they' 
interviewed  and  those  being  described. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  class  period,  ask  students  to  write  down 
one  similarity  and  one  difference  between  the  wcsaan  they 
interviewed  ahd  each  one  reported  on. 

■    ■  '  '  '■  •      ■  '  - ■        -.^  ■  '    ■  . 

Three  interviews  are  printed  on  .the  following  pages. 

"Mrs.  Y"  is  the  report  of  a  student  in  one  of  the  field  test  classes 
We  are  including  it  as  an  example  of  an  oral  history  report. 

?•  ■  -  ■  ■•     ' "  ■ 

The  interviews  with  Gvia^elupe  and  Margaret  were  done  by  a  project 

stafif  member,  and  have*l5^n  transcribed  from  audiotapes. 
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ORAL  HISTORY  INTERVIEWS 
MRS.  Y 

.  interview  by  Joan  Uu•   r  ^^ 

•      The  following  is  a  narration  from  a  Chinese  lady  who  came 
to  the  States  as  an  imiaigrant  two  years  a%o.    Her  own  name  is 
Shuet-Ytik  which  means  Show  Jade.    She  married  a  man  called  Y 
in  1943.    She  is  now  living  with  her  husband  an  the  Bay  Area. 

■  •  ■  ■   ■    ■   ■.     ■  ■      '  '  ■       •   '  ■ 

In  many  ways  /  Snow  Jade' s  life  has  been  quite  different  from 
other  Chinese  women  that  we  have  studied. 

'    This  is  what  she  told  mes  , 

•  I  was  born  in  1920  in  Hok  Shan,  a  place  in  the 

province  of  Kwangtung  in  China,    i  was  the.  third  child 
of  the  family.    My  father  was  a  merchant  and  my  family 
was  very  rich.    My  father  had  three  wives,  and  my  mother 
was  his  secdnd  one.    The  first  wife  died  after  the  births 
of  her  two  daughters.    My  mother  was  at  first  one  of  the 
'maids  of  the  family.    After  the  death  of  the  first  wife, 

my  father  took  my  mother,  and  married  her>   He  married  . 
'  another  woman  four  years  after  he  had  my  mother.  My 
mother  said  that  he  did  not  marry  again  faeqause  he  had 
got  tired  of  hifer,  but  he  just  wianted  to  have  nK>re  children. 

My  father  died  twelve  years  ago  and  my  mother 
is  still  living  in  our  hc»ne  town,    I  go  back  several  times 
every  year  during  some  festivals. 

I  have  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters  altogether. 
When  w^  were  at  home,  my  .father  loved  me  and  one  of  my 
brothers  the  most.    It  was  dif fereht  from  many  other 
families  then.    My  mother  told  me  that,  it  was  very  seldom 
that  the  father  would  love  his  daughter  so  much.  There 
was  a  reason  for  it.    When  I  was  born,  there  was  no  son 
in  the  family  yet.    I  was  the  third  daughter.    My  parents 
treated  me  like  a  boy,  because  I  was -like  a  boy.    They  , 
put  boys*  clothes  on  me,  and  cut  my  hair  short.    Many  other 
people  really  thought  I  was  a  boy. 

My  father  didn't  like  my  two  elder  sister#  as  much 
because  he  said  that  they  had  weak  aharacters.    They  were 
like  the  other  girls  at  that  time;  they  always  stayed 
home  and  talked  very  little,  but  not  me.    Anyway,  my 
parents  treated  all  of  us  very  well  and  w6re  very  fair. 
There  was  no  difference  between  the  boys  and  the  girls. 
We  were  all  sjent  to  school.    I  started  school  at  eight. 
I  went  to  a  school  in  Hok  Shan  to  learn  some  general 
subjects  like  Chinese  Language,  Literature,  Calligraphy 
and  Arithmetic.    Most  of  the  Literatures  were  handed  down 
from  Confucius.    We  were  taught  how  to  lead  a  perfect  and 
holy  life  from  Confucius.    I  learned  about  the  three 
obediences  and  the  four  virtues.     I  did  obey  my  father, 


but  in  a  w^y,  I  did  not  follow  all  of  theswL^bediences  and 
virtues  things.    I'll  tell  you  in  a  mc»aent. 

It's  becs^se  my  father  had  business  in  ^ong  Kong, 
Canton,  and  Kong  Mun  (a  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl 
River) ;  he  went  back  and  forth  around  these  cities. 

When  I  was  thirteen,  I  went  to  a  school  in  Hong  Kong 
for  a  year ^  and  went  back  to  Canton.    I  went  to  another 
school  in  Canton  for  another  two  or  three  years. 

Th^n  the  war  started.    I  was  seventeen  then.  It 
was  very  dangerous  to  stay  at  h€me  during  wartime?  Especially 
for  young  girls  like  me  then.    So  I  went/ to  North  Kwangtuhg 
•  /with  five  of  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters.    My  parents 

/and  the  rest  df  the  family  stayed.    I  went  to  North  Kwangtung 

/and  joined  a  guerilla  camp  there.    X  was.  a  nurse,  ^stayed 
in  the  camp  looking  after  wounded  guerilla  members  ^d 
the  children  for  about  two  and  a  half  years. f 

■. .     ,    -  *  ■ 

I  met  my  husband  in  the  camp  wh^n  I  was  ^x^ineteen. 

I  He  was  twenty-one  at  that  time*    He  was  a  guerilla  doctor. 
So,  we  worked  together  hand  in  hand.    I  stayed  on  duty, 
until  my  brothers  an^  sisters  went  home  from  the  camp  in 
1940,    Then,  my  husband  and  I  joined  'the  army,  the  Kuomintang? 
we  were  not  yet  married  then.  - 

In  1942,  we  switched  from  Kuc^aintang  to  the  Communist 
Army,  and  continued  to  work  as  doctor  and* nurse  together. 
Both  of  us  were  regarded  as  radical  youth .    We  were  very 
mu(^  influenced  by  the  Communists'  new  ideas,    ^ffe  uidn't 
believe  in  Confucius  and  the  Kuomintang  anymore.    The  new 
ideas  from  Mao  were  much  more  reasonable,  exciting  and 
advanced  to  us.    We  got  married  in  1943.    There  was  no 
formal -tjeremony  at  all?  we  just  invited  several  close 
friends  and  held  a  tea-party  in  the  Army.    I  wrote  to  my 
family  about  the  marriage,  .and  they  were  very  pleased. 
They  had  neve;c.met  my  husb^d  before,  but  I  knew  they 
had  confidence  in  me. 

My  first  two  twin  daughters  wire  born  in  1944,  but 
one  of  them  died  of  smallpox  when  she  was  two.    My  husband 
and  I  stayed  in  the  Army  until  the  war  ended  in  1945. 

•    •  •  •  "'  ■  . 

After  the  war,  we  went  to  Canton  and  I  started  teaching 
in  an  elementary  school.     I  stay^  there  for  seven  years, 
^  that  is,  fi-om  '45  to  '52.    My  husband  left  Canton  for  Hong 
Kong  in  '46,  but  he  came  home  almost  once  every  month. 
Things  were  very  fine  then.  ^ 

'        '  We  moved  to  Hong  Kong  in  »53.    We  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  then,  and  1  \^as  having  the  third  son.  -Now, 
I  have  seven  children,  and  the  youngest . is  almost  twenty 
already.  ^  '  f 


I  thought  I  loved  my  husband,  but  then  I  found  out 
that  it  was  hot  true.    We  got  married  because  both  of  us 
were  under  the  same  situation,  working  together,  and  were 
sharing  the  same  goal  in  defeating  the  Kuomintang.    It  ^ 
sounds  like  there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  the  marriage  should 
have  been  perfect..    But,  not  until  we  had  married^  then 
we  discovered  that*  we  had  very  different  characters.  He 
was  too  idealistic  and  I  was  very  practical.    You  may  ask 
why  I  didn't  leave  him.    Xt*s  because  of  our  children.  If 
it  was  not  for  the  kids,  I  would  have  gone  a  long-time  ago, 
I  had  to  bring  them  all  up.    I  didn't  want  my  children  to 
be  either  motherless  or  fatherless,    I  lived  with  my 
husband  for  the  sake  of  the  seven  kids.    Now,  they  are  all 
grown,  but  I'm  old*    I  don't  have  to  put  tip  with  him  very 
much  longer,  so  that's  alright.    I  won't  be  any  much  better 
if.X  leave  him  and  be  on  my  own  now. 

Analysis 

Mr^.  Y's  experiences  are  quite  different  from  many  other 
women's  in  China  that  we  have  been  studying.    Unlike  the  other 
women,  she  got  the  chance  , to  be  educated  at  an  early  age.  We 
can  see  that  she  has  a  very  strong  ch^acter.    It  was  her  own 
decision  to  bring  with  her*. the  five  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
to  North  Kwangtung  during  the  warj  she  was  only  seventeen  then. 
Her  two  elder  sisters  didn't  do  that,  but  she  did.    She  should 
have  been  b  very  charming  child?  if  not,  her  father  would  not 
have  loved  her  so  much.    It  was  very  rare  for  4  father  to  love  a 
(daughter  better  than  all  the  other  sons  in  China  during  those 
'd^ys  in  the  20's,  ^ 

/\        She  didn't  bind  her  feet.    She  married  out  of  her  own  choice. 
Her  parents  did  not  have  any  influence  on  the  marriage;  they  did 
ndt  stop  her  from  leaving  home  with  her  brothers  and  sisters.  So, 

'  3ivB  got-  ^pfci- the  freedom  she  had  wanted. 

.  '  - 

In  an  American  society,  it  is  very  often  that  when  a  woman 
finds  out  that  her  husband  is  not  satisfactory,  she  will  divorce 
and  leave  him,  whether  or  not  she  has  any  children.    S^e  will 
think  about  herself  prior  to  anybody  else.    Of  course,  there  are 
eKceptions,  but  the  above  is  the  general  case. 

\        While  in  Mrs.  Y's  case,  as  she  told  me,  she  had  already' come ~ 
to  hate  her  husband.    But,  she  is  still  living  with  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  kids.    From  this,  we  can  see  the  influence  of  the 
traditional  obedlehce*    ia though  Mrs..  ^  does  not  "obey"  her 
au^and  nor  her  sons,  she  sacrifices  for  them. 

Now  she  is  growing  old  and  her  thoughts  start  to  get  out-of- 
date.    She  wants  to  have  ail  her  children  around  her.    ^he  wants 
het  daughters  to  marry-early.    Many  of  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
in  college  or  universities.    But  she  wants  thdhi  all  to  marry.  She 
says  that  she  hopes  to  see  her  grandchildren  soon. 
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ORAL  HISTORY  INTERVIEW* 

•     ■  .  .  .■  ,  .  ' 

GUADELUPE 
Interview  by  Margaret  Camarena 

Gijadeluge:    I  was  born  in  Sacramento,  Calif oifnia  in  1933.  I 
was  the  third  child  of  a  family  of  three  children,  »the  last  of 
three,  1  should  say.    My  parents  were  both  from  Mexico.  My 
father  came  here  as  a  very  young  man  from  Mexico  and  my  mother  r 
came  here  as  a  baby;  and  her  parents  were  fleeing  the  Revolution 
at  that  time  and  that's  what,  the  factor,  that  brought  them  here  ' 
to  the  United  States.    My  father  was  about* 13  ypars  older  than 
my  mother  so  he  was  a  young  man  of  17  when  he  came  to  the  United  . 
States.    They  met  here.    They  had  .the  usual  background  of  working 
in  the  railroads,  working 'in  the  agriculture  and,  finally,  their 
parents — my  mother's  parents— ended  up  in  Sacramento  where  she 
.  got  her  fozfmal  schooling.    And  then  she  n^t  my  father  and)  at  the 
afe'of  16,  she  married.    They,  my  parents,  settled  down  in  a  little 
suburb  of  Sacramento  called  Fruitfidge  and,  at  that  time*  it  was 
nothing  but  agricultural  land  around  there,  just  a  very  small  little 
community  schooli  one  store,  one  gas  station. 

The  significant  point  of  being  .born  in  that  area  that  I  re- 
member and  going  to  that  little  country  school  was  that  we  were 

.the  only.  Mexican  family  there.    And  there  was  one  other  Black  > 
family.    The-^st  was  all  Anglo  people.    I  never  recall  any  inci- 
dents of  total  exclusion  or  being  excluded  or  segregated  from  the 
community.    The  point  that  does  stand  out  in  my  mind  Was  that  they 

\  were  always  focusing — if  there  were  ariy  racial  problems  they  were 
always  focusing — on  the  Black  family.    And  one  night  they  did,  who- 
ever, bombed,  threw  a  bomb  in  their  front  yard,  a  home-made  bomb 
but  it  was  an  explosion.    And,  of  course,  the  news  ran  through  the 
commiinity  and  I  remember  I  was  about  seven  years  old.     I  do  remem- 
ber that  it  was  my  first  awareness  of  being  singled  out  for  dif- 
ferences of  color  and  race.    And  I  do  remember  one  of  nrj^  first 
feelings  was  that  I  was  really  glad  I  was'  a  shad6  lighter  than  that 
Black -family.    But  from  then  on,  I  did  hold  that  fear  that  some- 
thing was  different  and  hopefully  that  something  like  that  never 
■happen  to  .our  family,  but  it  never  did.  . 

I  had  an  oldeV  brother,  an  older  sister,  and  I  remember  always 
feeling  different.    Oh  gosh,  I  had  problems  with  that  because  the 
other  little  girls  would  laugh  at  me,  they  would  make  fun  of  me, 
because  the  women  would  say,  especially  my  grandmother  would  say, 
*Whdt*s  wrong  with  you?    You're  not... you  don't  act  like  a  young 
lady  shouid,"    That  was  Always  thrown  at  mar  "You  don't  act  like 
a  little  girl. should,  like  a  young  woman.    You  don't  want  to  learn. 
What's  to  become  of  you?"    And  so,  of  course,  I  always  kept  feeling 
different  and,  just — something  was  wrong  with  me.    On  one  hand, 
they  would  cater  to  me  and  pamper  me.    Then,  on  the  other,  when  it 
dame  to  the  behaviors  of  what  they  really  expected  me  to  act ,  to 
bow,  to  lower  my  head  and  not  talk  back  and  so  on,  I  would  do,... 

*An  audiotape  of  this  interview  accompanies  Sources  of  Strengths 
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Tiien  they  would  spank' me  or  I  would  get  punished  because  I  was 
not  doing  what  they  expected.    So  that  was  very  confusing  to  me 
(laughing) .  • 

We,  as  girls,  were  expected  to  learn  all  these  behaviors 
and  skills  in  order  to  get  married.    That  Was  definitely  clear 
in  our  family  that  wg^were  all  going  to  get  married.    Schqol  was 
not  important  because  we  were  going  to  get  married  and  we  would 
be  mothers  someday.    What  reinforced  that  was  the  church.    I  always 
felt  that  I  did  not  have  any  control  first  of  all  because  that  was 
very,  very,  very  domineyat  in  my  socialization — that  a  man  was  lit- 
' Orally  your  owner,  your  boss,  and  it  was  all  throughout  my  growing 
up  years.    The  women — oh  god,  just  thinking  back  now  on  every  time 
they  said  something,  it  was;  always  how  to  please  him,  how  you  don't 
answer  back.    One  woman,  I  remember  it  was  an  in-law,  she  told  me:  - 
"When  you  feel  angry  at  yout  husband,  and  you  feel  you  have  to  say 
something  to  him,  go  get  a  glass  of  water  and  always  swallow,  just 
keep  swallowing  that  water  and  if  you  feel  th^t  you're  going  to 
tell  him  something  that  you're  not  supposed*  to,  just  always  get  a 
glass  of  water  and  drink  wat^r"  (laughing). 

But  this  is  an  exaa^le  of  the  things  that  J  heard  constantly 
through  my  life  and  it  went  outside  o£  the  family  too.    It  went 
into  society:    if  you're  dealiiig  with  a  banker  or  dealing  with  a 
mechanic  .or  whoever,  as  long  as  he  was  male,  teacher,  whatever,  I 
mean  they, had  total  control.  I 

When  X  was  about  eight  years  old,  my  parents,  they  announced V 
to  us.  that  they  Were  goi«g  to  get  a  divorce.    And  up  to  that  poipt, 
I  had  never  really  thought  about  leaving  a  ccanfortable  home.  We 
were,  incidentally,  we  were'felpy  middle  class.    We  owned  our  own 
home,  we  had  our  own  car,  roy^ather  worked  all  through  the  depres- 
sion and  my  mother  was  a  housewife  and  you  could  say  that  we  always 
had  the  average  comforts.    After  they  were  divorced,  my  mother-had 
to  leave  the  home.    Again,  I  was  too* young,  to  understand  the  legal 
ramifications  and  the  why's  and  why-not's.    But  I  do  know  that- we 
left  with  my  mother  and  we  left  to  the  inner  city.     She  rented  a  ^ 
home  there  and  that  was  a  shock,  a  cultural  shock,  both  because  she 
isolated  herself  from  her  family  and  our  extended  family,  and  also 
our  community.     'Cause  for  some  reasons,  all  through  her  life,  she 
never  wanted  to  live  in  the  barrio  or  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
there  were  Mexican  people  or  even  Black  people.  ^  She  always  made  sure 
we  lived  in  a  white  neighborhood.    Which,  I  do  remember,  was... iso- 
lated ua.more  in  the  sense  that  we  never  had  anybody  else  to  identify 
with;  the  same  race. 

A  significant  point- in  my  life  when  I  was  living  there,  in 
the  inner  city,  was  when  the  Second,World  War  started.    And  we  hap- 
pened to  attend  a  school  where  thefe  was  a  large,  ^^rge  concentra- 
tion of  Japanese  children.    At  that  time,  I  was  in  about  the  third 
or  fourth-,  no  maybe  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  and  I  do  remember  the ^ 
^umorfgoing  through  school.    You  know  how  children  t el  1^  one  another; 
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• you  hear  so  manv  di  f  4? 

My  mother  remari-jor^    i.  , 

time,  we  us^       ^"  V^r^^d  back  agar„^?S^h^'^u"""^  ^ 
area  whereTwal  bo™  "'l^/^^^/         wen?  ba^k^*"^^  that 
^^.^Pf^ther.     Things  w^re^lf?^  '^"'h'  a  homl  there  Ihf™^'^"^"^ 
woujd  say,  'cause  he  wfl  «n  they  weren^^t'so  5^ 

quite  unsettled  anS  i-h        "  alcoholic.     Thereflf^f      so  good  I 
for  all  of  us      pff^^^®^®  "^^  a  lot  of    „eff  ^'^^  """^  life  was 

a  turning -por^fL^^  ""f^  "^^^^         house  bur^!^'"'  situations 
It  caused  us  to  go  bacfcT.^^?^  It  Mused  fn-"""  that 

inner  city.    For  toe  nL?"^  live.-with  some  ttlltLt  "^^^"fce  again, 
froB,  relatives  to ^lla«^  °^  yearfwe  ^lallv^  ^If"  ^"  the 

warmly,  r  remember      ft^^        .n°t  really  bein«  iLf"*^r^<''  9°in9 

was  because  our  ^oiherwS    "^'  l°°''ing  bac^^^^ 

pride  and  also  a  1,^-  ~«      ^  ^^'^V  pjioud  woman      ok    f  .  reasons 

first  divorce  a^d  tL?*^''"''''  She  was  os?mcL J  k  ^  ^°t  of 
I       the  reasons  wh^fh^^"  ''^^  second  divorce  because  of  her 

►       Of  on  th^^er^^hSy  TQ^^^'l  '-<^ii°"^  '  I  f wfys"'d'ld''r  °^ 
.^arge  extended  family;  """^''tended  family  and  we  came  from 
•  So  ^ery. 

back  in  thf^ai^-^^'^^'  that,  we  finallv  s»4-<.i.j  .  "■ 
^  Ana  by  tiis  tfSf  ^5^^"-     If  seemed  we  afli"  ?  ""*^<3  house, 

r  that  way?    She  ^J  j^'^.^^^^ted  a  patten  ol  hl^  y?."^"  '^'^awn  the^e 
/    Patternr-  A^d'that'^wrs samf  p^ft^r^f  "^i^h  she  enlld 

two  to^three  years      r,'*^®  constantly  kept  oettfn^    changed  her 
when       mother,  wfs%n  ^J'  °^  the  thinis  ?h^^  "*''''i^<5~every 

father^asrllr  whatev»?^  °f  anotter  m«rifa»"'^  ""^  was 

sexual  overtures!^  me    J^rrr-        "^^  "^"ng  ovlrtu^fi'^^^  ^*^^P- 

^    about  Id      T  1  ana  i  crot  v^ay-T,         t^*  ^  overtures  to  mp 

ta^lished  thatTcLfr"         1°  to^m^  moJ?e^""f         '  was°al?eady 
just  help.    l\ne:°t^tt"°L^°  T       "^thlr^fo;  co^l^f  '""^ 
not  do  that.    Nothing    'i  l^'^l^^'^^^'^y  establisher  th!i°?  "'^  ^"^t, 
alized  also,  'cause  Of  tL  f-."^V^"tened  to,  I^^L      =  ^ 

Thf?  '^^S^^O'^s  onl  ani  sS  i  df^f^^'S"  ^  w^s^STtiat  ?t  ' 

That  was  goino  <-o  kI  aecided  that  1  wa=  „„•  t  it  was  a 

serve  many  p2?poles  ^"^  that  marriaa»-'.'°  '^1=  carried . 

would  havl  S    tha?.'.    ?^        that  l  „as  goina  f^^?  "^^  ^oing  to 

,   I  would  get^  Seedom"''lo  4' II  thi  slc^nnhl^"^  ""^ 

I  would  leave  mv  h^™f  lu      ■■■  thought.     The  th ir^^,  was  that 

life,  in  oSr  cSt^r^  '^\<5«=ent  woman  thil  i  hfd^^f*""^^  that 
from  her  homerihat^i  l^^  how  a  good  wS^f„''S"„'?"  • 

that  X  would  "nTstTflil" 
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'  «,«rr-ied.    within  ✓ 

'r-    I  was  married,    ^^f.^lm^y  husband  and 
so,  within  a,  year r  I  was- separated  from,  my  ^^^ge 

six  months  of  ^t  ^^^^^  X  -^^ifwerfU  comfortable  to 

I  was  Pregnant\  The  tn  ^  ^^fn^re  spunk  than  I  thought, 
was  that  I  ^o^y^^asonable.     And  I  ^^J^^^^^Li?  the  marriage.  .  He, 

ture,  the  ^o^^^^^^ao  and  you  do  reason  why  I        .^^t  time, 

tells  yo^.^^^tven  to  her.    That  3ii- the  ||    ,3  ^o^ian  at  that  time, 

him  and  so  o"-    ^^-^  Inl  asserted  her  control  an^    ^^^^  ^°Xa  ll^ 

At  that  time,  again.  _  service.  w« 

act  a  divorce;  he  w^nt  to  we  V°""5;  ^^J^^^  „or  I  and.a  • 

leeltngs,  of  course    ^But.we^^^  i«  ^l"? ^  ^ave^:!! •  Couununicatxo. 
cpuld  never..^and  a  ^l^^thtt  «ord--com»unicate.  Learn 

^°*t°wa'sn"?'hrarl  of...what-«a^^^^^^^^  '^ll'^tll  we  had  was 

'sriixs'o?  — ^ra'cruldn-t^rtoou^^f^^^^^  «o  experience 

body  to  talk  to^  we  co^. *"'*,t'^ally  tea?  °"*^"^i^fhut  we' never 
ourselves  with  ^jw         ^^^^        uterally        ^^^^^^  ^^^„^t  live  to- 

lived  together,  ^ 

gether  again.  ,         meet^nother  j  .ale,  another^^^^^ 

While  he  was  away,  I  "^^^^^^ts  also  ini  ^*^^,^^Ith  »y  second  child 
„as  very^eaningful  to  me.    He  «  ^         P=^fe|e  ^  «*  ""^^-^n^ 

•  Tc^eft^alnir^^^^^^    ^  nlrasTo^n  t^r^^d^fi^^^^^^^^  "life  to- 

well,  l  '^fltT^J'e  hadJplans  that  as  r^nd  we'd  finaiiY 

„y  husband  and  we    ^.^^  ^f,t  if  just  si  ^aPPfnf .  f  J^^uy  very 

.        Son«oi  over        ^^^^.f^.Te^id  come  home  jnd    of  ^c^  for  ^divorce 
it  happened.   J^^^t^^'        a  divo?:ce.     ^na  ^  first-born. 
,  ■  l^t!  '-djh,en  he    iled^for^  ^watan  -^'^  ^ 
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We  went  to  court  once  and  we  were  going  to  have  scsne  other 
he  strings  and  for  some  reason,  I  really  don't  recall,,  it  lingered 
aijovit  a  year.    Arid  i:hen,  filially,  we  were  to  go  for  the  last 
hearing.  ^  Maybe  it  was  set  aboiit  two-months'  time,  and  we  had  al- 
ready been  to  about,  like  I  say,  three  hearings,  and  things  did 
not  look  good  for  me.    And  my  lawyer  t>ld  me,  he  said,  "Well,  - 
you  better  brace  yourself,"-  he  says,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  things 
are  not  going  to  go  your  way."    So  I  was  really  frightened.  And 
during  that,  right  after  that,  I  had  many  thoughts — many,  many 
thoughts.    One  of  them  was  to  leave  the  country,  to  go  to  Mexico 
with  some  relatives  that  I  had  in ^Guadalajara.     Because  I  was  de- 
termined that  nobody  was  going  to  take  my  child  from  me,  th&t  I 
did  know.    When  I  did  make  decisions,  no  matter  how  old  I  was^  I 
always  kept  .'them.     That'  s  one  thing,  I  had  that  strength,  which  I 
didn*t  recognize  until  years  later. 

♦  •  •  '  ' 

■    One  day,  my  m6,t^er  approached  me  and  said  that  she  could  find 
a  solution  to  my  problem.    Her  solutipn  was  that  one  of  the  nephews 
of  her  husband  was  willing  to  marry  me.    That  would  prove  I  was  a 
good  wpman,  being  married.     So  I  thought  about  it;  she  used  to 
easily  influence  me  anyway.    Well,  it's  your  mother.     So,  I  con- 
sented to  that.    And  so  we  got  married  and  ^hen  I  went  for  the 
hearing,  my  lawyer  presented  Mrs.  ifernandes  ahd  it  was  like  magic. 
The  judge  said  that- was  itj  l'  wais  legal  and  I  was  a  married  ^/oman 
.and  I  had  a  husband  and  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  take  my' 
child  away  from  me.     So  that  w^s  another  turning  point  in  .my  life 
(laughingX. 

At  that  time,  I  was  v^or king  for  the  state  of  California  and 
J  was  nothing  but  a  typist/clerk  and  the  salary,  I  do  remember,  my 
total  pay  for  .the  month,  clear,  was  ^bopt  >$200.    We  were,  just  barely 
eating  and  living,  the  children  and  i,  and  I  won't  deny  that  that 
did  ihfluence  me,  plus  the  emotional  feelings  that  a  man  was  going 
t-b  take  care  of  me,  and  that's  how  I  remember  feeling— very  over-^ 
whelmed  that  i>e  was  really  going  to  take  care  of  me  totally."  So 
I  *agreed  §nd  >we  began  living  with  each 'other. 

The  result  of  the  next  fdur  and  a  half  years  was  four  more-- 
children  and--we  never  had  a  violent  marriage  but  it  was  not  happy 
for  me.     I  could  not  forget  why  we  got  married  and  how  we  got  mar- 
ried.    I  grew  close  to 'him  but,  again,  he 'was  very  traditional. 
Somehow,  all  through  these  four  and  a  half  yisars,  I  could  never 
lose  the  feeling  that  I  was  trapped,  that  I  was  literally  trapped. 

I  would  pose  to  him  quest.          Well,  I  would  ask  him,  like,  if  I 

could  go  to.  a  night  class.  .  I  would  ask  if      could  form  a  sewing 
circle  during  the  day  with  mother  women  frien'ds.    Those  were  the 
-reasons,  we  used  to  ha^^  terrible,  terrible  fights  because  he  would 
always  tell  me,  "Why  do  you  always  want  to  do  these  things?  Look 
at  the  other  women.     They're  not  asking  their  husbands  to  do  these 
things.     Why  do  you  want  to  do  these  things?"  .  And  I'd  look  at  him 
and'l  think  my  answer  was ,  at^ that  time,  "i  don't  know.     It's  just 
a  feeling."'   And  it  was?  I  didn't  know  why.     I  could  label  now,  I, 
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qould  identify.     I  could  -even  put  theories  on  some  of  my  feelingsY 
and  thoughts  but,  at  that  time,  it  was  solely  just  these  feelings 
that  I  had/ to  do  somet^iin^g.    And  now  I  know  that  I  had  to  enrich 
myself  ani^, . I  guess,  literally  tap  my  potentials,  whatever  they 
were.-^o  that  was  our  dissention  always.    ,And*the  more  I  was  de- 
nied ^is,  the  more  I  asked;    The  more  I  was  denied,  the  more  im- 
portant it  gdt  to  me.    'Really  it  seemed  the  trap,     it  seemed  again 
herie-  I  was  in  this  trap.*  '      *  • 

Finally,  ha  had  to  leave  to  Mexico  to  see  his  mother,  who  was 
very  ill.     He  stayed  a  month*.    And  when  he  came  back,  the  rumors 
were  that  he  had  had  a  love  affair  over  there,*' an(^  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced that  before.    But  when  I  heard  about  it  and  it  was  con- 
firmed, it  really  shattered  me.    But  I  thought  it  out  and  I  said, 
"pkay,  I'm  going  to  try  to  forget  this."    I  triJed  it  for  about  a 
month  or  two.     Obviously,  I  would  not  or  could  not  accept  it.  I 
wouldn't  even  accept  hiih.    So  we  finally  separated.    But  I  knew-  that 
as  long  as  I  stayed  in  Sacramento,  we  would  continue  seeing  each 
other.     I  knew  that  much,  that  I  would  never  ^ ay  no  to, him.'  . 

4  So,  I  decided,  I  plotted  and  I  planned  it  right.     I  decided 
to  move  wit^  the  children  to  San  Jose.    And  1  decided  not  "to , tell 
himh    I  decided  just  to  leave.    And  that '  s  what  I  did-,    fie  went  to 
work  one  morning  and  I  had  some  truckers. . .well,  I  had  two  cousins 
help  me  with  two  trucks-.     I  loaded  the  furniture  and,  I  left  with 
the  children.  'And. I  came  here  to  San  Jose.     That  was  in  1960. 

.  .  .1  ^  ^  ■ 

.During  this  time,  though,  I  really  Was  very  |3itter— very, 
very  bitter.  ,1  felt  that  life  had  dehl't  me  some  .hard  blows.  And 
I  had  tried  to  be  a  good  woman,  I  had  tried.     I  had  done  what  I 
felt  I  had  been*  told  and  what  ^  hard  seen  that  woirten  do  to  have  . 
g0o4  marriages.     Or  at  least  be  married  and  have  someone  taking 
care  of  you.     And  I  just  felt  that  I  had  been  betrayed  by  -life,  by 
everything.     So  I  was- quite  bitter--»very,  very  bitter,  in  fact. 

..  '  ■  . 

But  I  was  still,  oh,  I  was  very  ^^estless  when  I  first  ar- 
rived here.'     So  what  I'd  do  was  pack  the  kids  in  the  car  and  I 
would  take  off  to  San  Diego.     I  was  always^^i^ng  things  like  that. 
We  stayed  there  nin^  months' and  *it  was.  a  beautiful  time  of  our  life. 
That  was  beautiful.     But  then,  my  mother  and  my  brothers  and  sis-  . 
ters  would  call.     They  would  come  and  visit,  literally,  all  that 
.way.     They  Cjame  at  least  five  times.     They  would,  continually  pound 
on  me  and  pound  on  me  that  what  I  was  doing  over  here  alone  with 
the  children?    What  if  they  got  sick,  and  on  and  on.    They'd  send 
letters,   they'd  call  me.     Something  happened,  that  I  did  get  a 
little  fear-     I  don't  know  what  it  was;  I  really  can't  recall  what 
made  mfe  feel  some  fear  and  finally  believe  them.     So  I  decided  to 
come  back  to  San  Jose  and  once  I  got  back....     It's  strange,  I 
really  don' t  .know  why,  but  it's  like  I  dug  in  with  my  emotions  and 
physically.     I  totally,  totally  isolated  myself  from,  I  guess,  the 
world.     And  what  I  did— just  "totally  put  all  my  energies,  thoughts 
and  emotions  on  the  children.     I  didn't  go  out,  I  didn't  seek  out- 
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side  interests,  bobbies,  nothing.'  The  car  would  be  parked,  I'mV 
fiot  exaggeraiiing,  in  front  of  the  house  for  10  days  and  I  wouldn't 
go  anywhere.  '  ' 

'  I 
Some  tiling  happened  during  those  years.     I  spent  about  five 
years  like  that.    Once,  I  did  attempt  a  relationship  and  that  just 
turned  sour  and  again,  that  was  jiist  a  reinforcement  of  iall  the 
hiurts  1  felt.    But  something  really  happened  to  me;  it's  like  I  , 
really  lost  my  self-confidence.     I  lost  any  self-esteem.     I  h^d 
gained  weight.     I  looked  like  a  50-year-old  matronly  woman. 

Well,  about  a  year  later,  my  oldes^  daughter,  who  was  17  at 
the  tis^,  came  to  me  and  said  to  me  that  she  was  going  to  graduate 
next  year,  that  June,  and  that  she  was  going  to  go  to  college.   ■  ) 
And  she  was  going  to  move  out.    And  I  said  "fine" — X  was  putting 
up  this  brave  front,  you  know,  never  sharing,  at  that  time  not^ 
having  ,  the  skills  to  share  feeli'ngs  and  thoughts  with  your^  children , 
or  anyone  for  that  matter . 

•   ■       ■    •     . ' 

So  they  left  fox  school  the  next  day.     I  remember,  I  was  sit- 
ting a.t  the  kitchen  table  and  I  just  started  to  cry  and  cry  and 
cry.    What  ran  through  my  mind  an^  my  feelings  was  that  I  felt  that 
she  "was  leaving  me,  and  abandoning  me.    But,  it  w&s  hot  only  her; 
I  saw  all  six' of  them,  just  totally  leaving  me.    TThe  more  ;e  thought 
<about  it,  the  more  hysterical  I  got,  but  then  I  tried  to  bolster 
some  strength  up  and  say ^  "Well,  that's  okay,    ^h^  can  leave.  I 
can  get  married  again."     It  was  like,  when  I  rekembered  that,  I 
just  hyster'ically  started  crying  again  and  said,  "My  god,  I  don't 
want  to."'.  That,  that,  'just  that  experience  as  X  remember  it  macJe 
me  continue  be j^g  so  Upset.    And  then  I  thought,  "Well,  I  caiugo  to 
work."    ^t  I  had  been  so  out  ^o^  touch,  out  of  work.    Then  I  Thought 
to  myself,  "Well,  what  can  I  do?"  -'And  all  I  khew  how  to  do  A«as  just 
clerical-type  work  and  I  wasn't  really  happy  wi^h  that  type  of  work; 
I'd  been  doing  it  so'^long.    And  I  was  really  very  hysteridal;  I  just 
couldn't  stop  c|:ying.    So  I  picked  u^  the  phone . book ,  looked  up  men- 
tal health,  picked  tip  the  phone  and  I  called.  ^They  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  me  the  next  morning.    That  was  a  turning  point  in  my  life. 

I  wept  in  and  there  was  Mr,  S. ,  who  was  my  inrerviewer,  and 
the  psychiatric  social  worker.    Well,  from  that  day,  my  life  really 
started  just  turning .     He  formed  a  group  (he  Was  also  an  Experi- 
menter ,  an  innovator)  and  he  formed  a  group  that  met  every  day  for 
an  hour.     And  he  picked  a  core  group  and  I  attended,  I  remember,  I 
wouldn't  miss.     I  could  really  count  the  times  that  I  missed  in  the 
whole... it  was  12,  no  13  months.     From  that  point  on,  I  really 
worked  on  myself,  really  finding  out  about  myself  and  he  encouraged 
us.     A  '^lot  of  the  o*^r  women  were  in' similar  circumstances  -as  I , 
divorced  with  children  and  really . just 'going  batty.    No  skills, 
no  self-esteem,  and  oh,  godl 

He' s  the  one  who  started  encouraging  me  to  think  about  school 
again.    So  I  finally  decided  to  try  school  and  that's  when  I  de- 
cided to  go  into  college.     But  I  do  remember  he  was  my  first 
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"significant  other."    A  person  who  really,  really  cared,  second, 
that  he  was  a^male.    That  was  very  important.    But  that  he  really  ' 
cared,  because  up  to  ibhat  point,  I  had  never  felt  that.  I'm 
sure  there  were  people  who  really  cared  but  I  could  not  feel  it 
nor  could  I  let  them  care  for  me.  . 

But  the  insigjit  ahd  turning  point  in  my  life  was  when  I 
finally  had  to  take-s-and  understand — iSiat  I  had  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  what  happens  to  me.    V^at  really  happens  to  me.  And 
that's  a  very  lonely  place  to  be  because  you  leave  go.    I  remember, 
I  described  to  him  that  it  was,  like  having  operations  where  you're 
cutting  away  part  of  your  culture,  part  Of  yq,ur  socialization,  that 
were  very  comfortable  and  very  good  tp  n©.    And  ftet,  trying\  hew 
things  that  weron*  t  identified,  but  they  were  there.    And  I  \remem-' 
ber  that  that  was  a  period  when  I  used  to  get  very  depressed  and 
jqry  a  lot  because  It  was  very...!  didn't  want  to.    I  didn't  want 
to  let  go  'cause  it  was  so  part  of  me.    But  yet  1  knew  the  results  , 
so  ^ar  had  not  been  that  good.    But  it  was  like  not  knowing,  well,  . 
what  do  I  replace  it  with?    That  was  what  was  scary.    What  can  I  . 
say  after  that?  % 

.  ■  '  •      .  .     •      .         ,  . 

Once  I  just  got  going,  it  was  like" imleashing,  I  don't  know, 
tons  and  tons  of  fireworks  because  after  that,  from  there  on  in, 
t}:iincrs  always  came  my  way.    Once  I  made  the  decision  that  I  was 
going  to  $et  a  Mai|ter's,  that  was|J.t.    t  just  had  to  do  the  things 
to  work  around  that.     I  was  a  fuliy time  day  student  all  those  six 
years  and  I  finished  in  six  years  with  the  ^^children.     I  used  to  work 
sumn^rs  sometimes.    But  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  work,  I  was  not 
going  to  stop  until  I  had  that  Master's  in  my  hand  and  that's  what 
I  did.  ^        '  •  •  < 

■        .  ,       ■  *• 

When  I  graduated  frjwn  Berkeley  in  1974,  in  June,,  my  children 

gave  me  a  big,  big  reception.    They  rented  a  hall,  they  had,  an 

orchestra,  they'  had  food  catered,  they,  had  mariachies.  -They  sent- 

off  formal  invitations.    To  me,  that  was  a  highlight.     I  mean  it'  was 

just  so  beautiful.    And  that  kind  of  describes  my  children.     I  mean 

ray  children  have  never,  and  I  know  this  sounds,  but  anybody  who 

knows  me  knows  this  is  true,  not  oni  of        children  has  ever  given 

me  problems  about  truancy,  shoplifting,  smoking;  they  don't  smoke, 

they  don't  drinkr^    They've  married,  the  girls  have  married  men 

that  do  the  same  thing.     They  adhere  to /the  same  life  style.  They 

work,  they're  going  to  s^ool,  college,  that's  all  I  can  say,  God 

has  blessed  me,  and  I  aiways  say  that  but  I'll  take  credit  for  it, 

too.     I  worked  hard!  ^  • 

My  last  year  in  Berkeley,  that  summer,  I  finally  decided  that 
I  was  going  to  get  off .  of  welfare*     It  was  the, year  where  they  had 
this  19-page  requirement  at  the  welfare  and  social  services.  I 
remember  receiving  that  form  and  I  looked  at  it,  19  pages  both 
sides  of  questions,  and  I  read  it  and  I  tore  it  up,     I  said  I  re- 
fuse to  belong  to  gomebody  else.     I'm.  going  to  finally  take  control 
of  my  life  in  the  financial  area.    And  I  remember  talking  this  over 
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with  a  woman  friexui  o£  mine  and  I  was  sharing  with  her  some  of 
the  feelings.    And  stnne  of  the  fee3-ings' that  I  had  was  that  1 
was  really  total^^  afraid  to  let  go.    How  would  I  support  myself? 
What  would  I  do  without  that  support?    1  didn't  know  .any  other 
way.    And  then  I  would  ilip  to  the  other  side  and  say/  "My  god^    *  ^ 
here  I  am,  almost  a  graduate  student,  with  .these  vast  expeViences  - 
'and  strengths  and  I  recognize  them  and  I  knbw  I  have  them  and  I, 
I  know  I  can  do  it."    Yet,  on  the  other  side,  here  I  am  saying, 
"I  can't."    And  I  thought,  "My  god,  if  I  am  here,  this  person  who 
has  had  these  opportunities  to  know  iny  strengths,  know  I  can  do 
it,  and  the  skills  now. . .and  if  I  feel  this  way,  what  ^happens  to 
all  those  women  who  have -not  had  this  exposure?" 

So  that  last  year  I  worked  as  a  social  services  coordinator. 
By  the  time  I  graduated,  which  was  June  of  *74^  the  Director ...  had 
accepted  and  jiist  got  appointed  a  Dean  of  innovations  at  our  new 
college,  our  other  college.     So  the  position  became  available  and 
she  wanted  me  to  take  that  position.    And  pf  course  I  was  very 
afraid.     X  was  afraid.    Deathly  afraid  'cause  it  was  a  totally  ad- 
ministrative position.     I  had  never  worked  a  day,  a  professional  . 
day  in  my  life.     I'd  been  an  intern  but  I  didn't  put. too  much  va- 
lidity to  that.    So  finally,  I  just  made  a  decision  again.     I  just 
said,  "I'm  gonna  do  it.    I  know  I  can  do  it."    Part  of  me  would 
say  "You  don't  know  how, ,but  you  know  you  c^n,"  'cause  I  had  al- 
ready had  these  experiences  of  literally  taking  tlbe  bull  by  the  ^ 
horn,  making  the  decision  and^then  fiiKJing  out  how  I  can  expedite 
whatever....    S6  I  did.    One  week  I  graduated,  and  the  next  week  X. 
already  was  an  administrator  of  a  program  with  a  budget  and  so  on. 
It  was  beautiful.     X  mean,' what  can  I  say? 

X  just  learned  that  the  main  factor  that  keeps  women  from, 
these  non- traditional  careers  is  the  fear-     It's  really  the  fear. 
But  I  learned  also^  that  once  you're  in  t^;^ere,  there's  nothing  to 
fear.     There's  nothing  to  fefr  but  just....    Males  go  into  these, 
traditional  careers* and  they,  have  to  learn  and  get  trained^  to  da 
whatever  the  tasks  are  required.    And  that's  what  I  had  to* do.  » 
There. ai*e  so  many  people,  you  don^t  leatn  it  just  by  sitting  thfer'e. 
What  happens  is  that  there ''s  people  in  every  department  that  know 
what  you  need  to « know  and  you,  again,  just  seek  that  information.. 
And  it  all  ties  in.  .  : 

You're  catching  me  at  a  very  turning  point  in  my  life.  And. 
it  feels  very  nice.     It  just  feels,  in  fact,  it  feels  very  weepy 
even.     About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. I. I  had  been  a  single  parent  for 
seventeen  years.     I  have  never  remarried;  I  have  never  lived  with 
a  man.    And  a  year  and  a  half  ago — due  to  factors  such  as  my  baby 
being  17  this  year,  and  the  others  are  older,  of  course--!  made 
a  decision  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  I  was  ready  to  'share  my  life 
with  a  male,  and  I  want  this.    Prior  to  that,  it  was  nice  fantasies,  , 

a  niqe  wish^to  think  that,  but  I  knew  that  J  did  not  want  to  do  that. 
AT 
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One  of  tha  factors  that  made  rae  decide  this  was  that  I  did  have  ' 
my  children's  permission  now  to  look  into  this  last,  I  feel, 
aspect  of  my  life.     It*s  probably  not  the  last  one.    But  at  this 
point  in  time,  it  feels  like  it's  my  last  one.    So  about  a  year 
ago— I  have  met  a  certain  male— and  it's  been  a  year  now  I've  had 
this  relationship;    It's  gotten  to  the  point  now  where  we're 
talking  about' living  together.    Or  possibly  marriage.    I  am  not 
afraid  anymore.     I'm  not  afraid  of  taking  that  risk.     I  know  nothing 
can  happen  but  good  things.    Another  insight  to  this, is  that,  there's 
another  part  of  me  that  is  very  strong  and  very  happy .with  my  work, 
it's  just  very  important.    My  other  friends,  my  other  social  out- 
lets, .my  dther  educational  growth  experiences.    That's  just  as  im- 
portant arjd  I  love  it.    And  yet,  I  love  that  other  part  of  me  that 
is  very  soft,  very  scared,  and  very  vulnerable  and  in  love.  And 
things  may  happen,  fine,* and  they  may  not  and  it's  okay.    And  "I  can 
take  a  "no"  and  I  ean  take  a  "yes."  '  And  I  may  not  like  it,  but 
it' s  okay. 
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ORAL  HISTORY  INTERVl^* 
-     •  MARGARET.  ' 

^j^^nterview  by  Margaret  Casaaf ena         ■  '  / 

Margaret;    My  father  had  just  recently  gotten  out  of  the  Veterans 
Hospital  from  wounds  from  World  War  I  and  my  mother  was  a  ymi^e, 
an  army  nurse  in  the  Veterans  Hospital.    That's  how  they  met.  And 
he  had  npt  been  out  of  the  hospital  too  long,  I  thihk probably , 
when  they  He^^®  JR«^3^3^i®d.    And  then  he  worked  as  a  ^tpne  ma*son,  *ihich 
was  the  trade  tl^at  he  had  started  to  learn  in  Scotland  when  he.  was 
a  kid.  ^ 

^    ■  ■  ■  ■  ■    ■       ■  ^       ■  A  ■  ■  ■ 

I  know  some  people  'can  remiember  things  way',  v?ay  back.     I  *have  . 
not  that  kind  of  memory.  '  Howevei^,  my  earliest  memory  is  hot  a  happy,  . 
one.    Really,  for  t^e  most  part,  I  don't  have  very  many  happy  memories 
until  1  was,  well,  by  the  time     was  la  yeafi  old.    We  had  moved  to 
a  dif ferent_^lace  and  then  I  started  developing  my  own  friends  and 
oiit  or  my  own  p^er    I  gained  happiness.    My  father  was  a  drunkard, 
•  and  now  we  call  them  alcoholics.    He  always  refused  to "admit  that  he 
had  a  problem,     it  was  always  something  that  h&  could  control,  but 
he  drank  a  great  deal  and  it  made  our  family  a  miserable  situation. 
That  miserable  early  recollection  I  have  is  of  a  Christmas  Eve,  and  „ 
he  came  in  and  wrecked  all  ot         toys  , and  all  that  kind  of  lousy 
■ ' crap.  ,  *  '   '      ■  *  ,  ,  '  , 

•  •■  "  .         •  •         J-  ' 

j,n  terms  of  who  influenced  me  ^in  my  Hfe  I  really  have  a  hard 
time  saying  anything  other  than  I  just  feelT  as  if  I  did  it  myself - 
I  guess  becaftrse  my  mother  was  an  R.N.  I  had  an  inclination  to  go 
into  medicine.     I  think  the  thing  of  kids  trying  to ^somehow  garner  ' 
their  parents'  love  is  probably  that  whic|i  drove  me  to  want  to  get 
a  college  degree  and  be  a  doctor  and  do  really  great  things,  so  that  . 
sonfehow  I  could  get  the  feeling  that  my  parents  really  loved  me.  If 
.1  could  achieve  enough,  ^ybe'  they  would  l^ke  me.     1  suppose;  in  a 
way  that's  unfair  to  them.  -^.I've  looked  back  pver  the  years  {and 
there 've  been  a  lot  of  them,  to  look  back  over>,  X  really  do  recognise 
^    that  I  strove  too  much^to  try  to  ^omehow  get  the  feeling  that  they  , 
accepted  me  and  loved  K^e.  ."I  do  jSt  feel  that  .  I  was' loved.  Maybe 
I  was,  but  somehow  they  didn't  telegraph  it  to  me.   .So  I  think  I 
was  probably  trying  to  over-achieve  so  that  they  would  be  proud  , 
that  they  had  me,  that  I  wouldn't  have  been  an  inconvenience.  But 
I  think  I  must  have  felt  that...  I  never  had  the  feeling  that  they 
didn't  want  tae,  but  nevertheless  I  had  the  feeling  the(t  it  could  have 
been  a  lot  better  for 'them  if  they  hadn't  had  my  brother  and  I. 
Chances  are  they  would  have  split  up  if  they  hadn't  had  us,  for  onfe 
thing,  because  they  Were  very  unhappily  marfied*     In  those  days  you 
just  didn't  divorce,  and  even  more  so  if  you  had  children.    You  always, 
^   -^Dh,  think  of  the  children."     I'm  sure  that's  what's  kept  very  many 
people  together,  thinking  of  the  children.    And  as  I  see,  it's  a 
'  rather  obtuse  way  of  looking  at  it,  because  children  certainly  can't 

•  ■  ■  .  ,  .  f 
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be  benefited  living  in  a  warring  environment  all  ther  time,  a  con- 
tentious, unhappy  warring  environment.     I  can't  believe  that's 
good  for  kids.     I  don't  think  separation  is  either,  as  far  as  that 
goes,-  but*it's  one  of  those  things  that  it^s  hard  to  come  up  with 
the  right  answer,  ot  what  is  best  to  do.    But  I  think  probably  my 
parents  influenced  me  because  1  wanted  to  please  them  so  badly.  ' 
So  it's  a  strange  type- of  influence,  t>ut  nevertheless  it's  in- 
fluence.    I  think  that  is  what  influenced  me  to  strive  as .hard 
as  I  did  and  hav^  throughout. my  life  to  get  an  education. 

^     What  I'm  ^oing  to  recount  is  I  was  already  in  high  school  and 
i  was  talking  about  this  whole  idea  of  going  on  to  college.     I  re- 
member when  I  said  something *aboUt  it,  my  father  said,  "Who  the 
hell  does  she  think  she  is?    Maxy,  Queen,  of  Scots^"    Of  course^  in 
later  years, . after  I  read* a  little  more  about  Scottish  history,  1 
thought, , "Jesus,  the  guy  didn't  even  know  his  own  history,  or  he  , 
would  never  have  said    Mary,  Queen  of  Scots"   (laughs).  \So  it  was' 
kind  of...  I'm  suse  it's  very  hard  on  parents  to  know  fcisat  their 
Jids  w;ould  like  to  do  something  that  theV  can't.    I  tMnk  that's 
difficult.  * 

I  worked  all  the  time,  I  was  in  high  school,  so  that  I  had J 
» money  to  go  to  high  school;    Even  though  it  was  public  education, 
you  still  have  to  have  some  money,  if  you're  going  to  school. 

Then  I  went  on  to  junior  college  for  a  couple  of  years,  which 
is  when  the  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  story  came  out-; -when  I  was  going 
to  go  to  jufiior  college.    My  aspirations  were  to  be  a  doctor.  I 
wanted  to  be  an  MD.    I  was  pretty  good  in^ science  courses.    I  really 
didn't  have  what  it  took,  probably,  to  ^o*all  the  way  in  terms,  of 
grades.     I  wasn't  an  outstanding  student-     I  was  too  bound  up- in  -  . 
other  things  to  really  be  a  good  student.    One  of  the  things  I've 
said  a  numb.er  of  times  as  I've  been  older  is  that  if  scxaebody  wanted 
to  give  me  sorasdthing  really  neat,  they  would  make  it  possible  foir 
me  to  just  be  a  student .     I  think  that  would  be  great.    But  my 
aspiration  was  to  be  a  doctor,  and  it  was  a  very  unrealistic  goal. 
My  dad  just  felt  that  I  should  get  a  job,  and  I  can  understand  why. 
He  just  felt  that  a  person  is  supposed  to  get  a  job,  that  it  was  . 
unrealistic  for  roe  to 'go  on  to  college  at  all. 

Interviewer^    When  you  were  going  through  high  school,  you  mentioned 
having  some  close  friends*    Did  you  establish  any  close  relation- 
ships with  young  men?  ' 

V  I-  •  ■   ^  '  •  ■  ■ 

Margaret;     Oh  yes,  Harry.     My  first  husband.    We... that's  a  child- 
hood romance .    We  started  going_  together  in  7th  grade,  in  junior 
high  school.     There  was- on^ time  where  his  mother...  His  mother 
was  a  bitch.     She  was  the  most  evil  women  I've  ever  known,  literally 
Eveh  after  all  of  these  years.    And  I  could  recite  things  that  hap- 
pened to  others  at  her  hand,  not  just  to  me.    But/  Harry  and  I  fell 
in  love  in  seventh  grade  and  we  both  went  to  the  same,  church  youth 
group.     And  there  was  a  time  where  his  mother  withheld  his  allow- 
ance if  he  took  me  out  and  gave  him  double  allowance  if  he  would 


take  Eloise  out  ^instead.    But  that  was^meSs^    So  I  formed  a  .very 
firm  aft tachment,  and  all  the  way  through  high  schools  except  for 
»N4,hat  one  period  where  she  broke  us  up  because  she  didn't  think  I  *• 
was  good  enough  for  him.    My  parents  were  so  poor  that  X  wasn't 
a  very  goo^. . .  His  father  worked  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road? he  had  a  very  good;  job.    I'hey  were  people  who  weren't  touched 
by  the  Depression,  and  they  were  moderately  well-to-do.  Nobody 
that  I  knew  then  was  wealthy,  but  they  were  moderately  well-to-do, 
,and  of  dpurse  I  represented  a  lower  socideconomic  strata.  Lower 
than  thex  wanted  for  their  son.  / 

I  never  really  4ntertai4ied  the  idea  that  I  wouldn' ll  go  to 
school.    Whether  it  was  because,  as  I  see  so  many  students  today ^ 
because  they  couldn't  tl^ink  of  anything  better  to  do — I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  it — or  whether,  I  think,  my  motivation  was  quite 
strong  to  go  into  medicine.     It  was  very  strdhg.    I  really  couldn't 
V  see'  myself  as  anything  other  than  achieving  something  very  worth- 
wliile.     And  of  qourse  in  my'  mind  then  that  necessitated  a  college  * 
education. ,  ,  Now, I  see  things  differently.     I  understand  the  value, 
but, I'm  afraid  I've  become  quite  cynical  about  the  value  of  a  degree. 
Btit  in  tho^e  d^s  I  was  very  naive,  all  b^li^ving,  and  I  just  never 
entertainecf  the*  idea  of  anything  but^  going  to  college.    And  of  course 
going  4:q  a  juni-oi^  col  lege  made  it  quite  possible.     I  just  kept;  on 
working  and  the  expenses  were  minimal  and  my  parents  let  me  live  at 
home.     No  questi^  ^ver  cajpe  up  of  my  havingM^  pay  room  and  board. 
I  just  stayed  6n*as  if  •I  were  still  in  high  school.     It  was  like  a 
post-high- school.     l/went,  I  stayed  on  for  two  years  at  junior  col- 
lege, and  then,  of  Qourse ^  World  War  II  broke  and  Harry  had  come  up 
to  Berkeley.     He  was  very,  bright  and  he  was  an  engineering  major  at 
Cal  Berkeley.    And^ Peari  Harbor  had  happened  and  ?o  the  military 
was  breathing  down  ever^  young  man neck.    Oh— I  did  entertain  ano- 
ther idea.     I  tr|ed  to  get  intfo  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Women's  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and /I  couldn't  becalisfe  l  was  an  alien.     I  had  never 
become  an  American  citizen  SecauSe'  the  law  changed  in  1922  some^ 
time  in  such  a7way  that  I  <:ould  not  become  an  American  citizen  ex- 
cept on  my  ow^,  not  by  virtue  of  my  father's  citizenship.  ■ 

•      "~     ■  /  .    '  '  ■  ' 

I n t e r vieW^,    So  when  you  finished  junior  college  what  hapj>ened? 

Margaret;     Well,  I  went  to  work.     At  that  point  I  guess  there  was 
a  certain  finality.     I  kind  of  iin  a  way  knew  that  was  it  for  educa- 
tion.    Somewhere  along  the  line'l . .  oh  well,  I'll  tell'  you  how  it 
'   came  about.'    I  couldn't  go  on  to  graduate  school  because  I  was  an 
alien.  -  I  mean,  I  couldn't  §o  on  to  a  four-year  school  for  two 
reasons.     One,  I  couldn't  afford  it.     There  was  no  way.     In  those 

*  days  the  expectation  for  girls  was  certainly  not  that  they  would  go 
on  to  School  but  that  they'd  get  a  job  or  get  married,  something 
like  that.     So  there  were  no  funds  to  help  someone  of  my  meager 
circumstance  to  go  to^c;olleg6,  to  go  on  to  complete  the  four  years. 
I  had  been  a  pre-med  major  in  junior  college.     I  had  done  all  right- 

•  I  wasn't  a  straight  A  student,  but  I  had  done  all  fight.     But  girls 
just  didn't  go  to  medical  school.    They  just  didn't  go  on  to  get  a 
pre-med  major.    There  was  one  ray  of  hope  for  a  while,  and,  boy,!  I 
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remember  I  thought  that  was  really  going  to  pan  out,  ai^  that  was 
the  possibility  of  going  back  to  Canada  and  finishing  my  college 
education,  my  four  years,  and  going  to  med  school  there  at  the 
Rpyal  Victorian  Hospital  in  Canada,    But  I  was  just  17  when  J  got 
out  of  high  school,  and  just  17  then  was  a  lot  different  story 
than  17  now*    And  my  parents  wouldn't  even  consider  the  thought  J 
that  I  could  have  gone  to  Canada  and  gone  to  school  by  myself,  No^ 
way.    I  could  have,  l/knew  i  could,  but  they  didn't  know  I  could. 
I  could  have  done  anything,  but  they  didn't  know  .that. 

Interviewers    So  what  happened?    You  went  to' work? 

Margare^ts    So  I  went  to  work  and  Harry^.  and  I  got  married.  had" 
to  quit  at  Beifkeley  six  ujonths  short  of  his  degree  because  he  was 
going  to  be  drafted.    So  rather  than  be  drafted  he  joined  the  Air 
Force,  to  avoid  being  a  grbund  soldier.    So  we  got  married  earlier 
than  We  would  have;  we  wouldr  have  waited  until  he  graduate,  prob~ 
^ly,  aiid  then  gotten  married.    And  we  arrived  at  olir  honeymoon 
destination  and  the  ^ext  morping  got  a  i:elegrain  that  he  had  to  re- 
port, which  was  a  story  that  was  oft  repea^id^uring  those  days. 
I  stayed  by  myself  a  little  while  but  then  it  became  economically 
feasible  for  me  to  move  back  with  my  parents.    I  stayed  there  until 
it  was  okay  for  me  to  go  where  he  wis,  and  then  I  went  With  him. 
Then  I  got  pregnant.    My  daughter  was  born.    She  was  15  months  old. 
when  he  was  killed,  so  she  didn't  remember  him,  but  he  did .have  the  • 
pleasure  of  knowing  her.    He  was  called  in  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, which  meant  that  he  was  in  the  ferry  i^ervice  and  they  ferried 
planes  to  where  they  were  needed,  whatever  battleground  they  were 
needed,     it  was  a  heat  assignment  in  that  I  got  to  see^iin  a  lot 
more.    And  he  was  on  a  flight  from  DaJ^ar  (French  Wes^^rica)  down 
to  Johannesbutg  in  South  Africa  when  something  hapf^ed,  and  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  tmsolv§d  mysteries  of  World  War  II •  . 

Knowing  Harry  certainly  shaped  roy  -  life'  by  getting. . .  I  got 
married  and  k  had  a  child,  which  changed  all  that  I  could  do.  ^hat 
altered,  narjJowed  my  choices  down  considerably,  and  after  he  was 
kill-ed"  I  could  no  longer  entertain  the  idea  of  going  to  ined  sch'ool.,. 
So  I  decided, V** I' 11  make  it  in  a  different  way.     1*11  go  into,  psy- 
chology.    I'll  become  a  psychiairist."    Except  you ^couldn't  become 
a  psychiatrist  then  becausie  you  had  to  be  an  MD  first*    "I'll  go 
into  counseling.,'*    And  So  on.    That*s  pretty  much  the  way  I  took  all 
my  courses,  with  the  idea  that  I  Vas  going  into  counseling  somehow 
or  another.     l\as  always  preparing  to  do  something  professionally. 

Interviewer;.    H<^w  long  did  this'  period  go  on  that  you  were  working 
and  taking  care  pt  your  child?. 

-  -  -     '    -  •, 

Margaret;     The  whole  time  that^l  was  a  widow,  that  was  close  to  five 
years.     Gail  was  \in  kindergarten  wheh  I  remarried.     1  just  stayed 
on  in  that  pattern  of  going  to  school  from  about  7; 30  until  12:00 
and  then  getting  to  my  job  working  from  1  tfi;^  5  and  then  two  nights 
a  week  driving  tp\Occidental  College  to  take  a  couple  of  courses 
there.    That  was  t^he  standard  pattern  for  a  couple  of  years  anyway/ 


So  I. went  and  got  the  AA  and  applied  to  UCLA  and  was  accepted  in 
their  Department  o£  Psychology f  which  was  what  X  had  decided  I 
would  go  into,  and  was  accepted  there.    And  X  was  to  start  there 
in  the  fall  of  1949. 

■  ■    ■  /■  ■  ■  '  .  .      •■    .  ■    .  ■      .    '  ' 

Interviewers    What  happened  that  you  didn't  start? 

Margarets    I  loet  the  loan  I  then  xoarried,  my  second  husband. 

Interviewers    Can  you  describe  how  you  met  him? 

Margarets    Yeah.    I  was  standing  on  the  corner  waiting  for  my  girl- 
friend to  pick  me  up  at.  work  ai^d  he  drove  by. 

Interviewers    How  long  had  you  known  him  before  you  got  married? 

Margarets  Not  iopg  enough.  X  should  have^known  him  a  little 
longer.    I'd  have  probably  gone  to  UgLA  if  I  had.  ^ 

Interviewers    How  did  your  life  change  after  your  marxiage? 

Margaret!     I  quit  working  and  I  quit  going  to  s^ool. 

Interviewers    You  j-ust  stayed  home.V  ' 

Margaret!    Un  huh'.     I  got  pregnant  shortly  thereafter.    He  was  al- 
ready 30  and  I  was  27,  so  if  we  wanted  to  have  children,  the  time 
Was- right  to  do  it.    And  so  I  got  pregnant  right  away.    During  that 
time  I  realized  that  Jack  was  a  leather  intelligent  person  who  was 
unrealized  and  needed  the  advantage_-of  a  college  education.    X  con- 
vinced him  to  go  back  to  school^  even  though  we  had  a  ready-made 
family  with  "^Jail.    And  then  Murray  was  born  within  a  year.    But  I 
finally  convinced  him  that  all  was  well,-.. that  I  could  work,  and  he 
feould  go  to  school.  -  ^e  had  used  up  his  GI  bill  on  on-the-job  train- 
ing, so  he  didn't  have  any  GI  bill  left,  but,  I  knew  that:  I  could  . 
work  and  so  on.    Then',  ,  you  realize,  this^  is  (pre-pill)  era,  and  \ 
nothing  else  was  all  that  good  either.     I  got, pregnant  agaip.    .X  had 
f  inally  convinced'  Kim  to  go  back  to  sdhool  and  so  a  didn '  t  let„hi"» 
know  I  was  pregnant.    Had  I  let-  him  know  he  wcmld  have  decided  not 
to  go  to  sch6i^,  so  I  pulled  what  was  in  a  way  not  a  totally  honest 
ruse  there,    si^t  he  knfew  by  the  time  he  actually  started  school  that 
'we  were  going  to  have  another  child.  , 

Interviewers    How  were  those  years  when  you  were  working  and  he  was 
going  to  school?        ~  *   

Margaret i     They  were  great  years.    THey  were  ne^t  years.    We  had  a 
common  goal.    Everybody  was  working  toward  it.     It  was  a  got^  ex- 
perience.   Living  on  the  campus.    That  was  the  heyday  of  all  the 
World  War.II^vets  going  back  to  school.    Lots  of  married  students. 
Housing  on  the  campus,  which  thejre  is  again  now  ^  campusefe,  but  up 
until  that  time  there  had  been  no  provision  on  any  campus.  \^  When  you 
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got  married  that  was  the  end  of  education  for  you.     So  we  were 
part  of  that  group  that  reestablished  the  idea,  or  established/ 
actually,  the  idea,  that  you  could  go  to  school  even  though  you 
were  married.    Everybody  was  in  the  same  poverty-stricken ^oat. 

Interviewer ;    After  he  finished  school,  what  happened? 

Maygaret;    He  got  a  job  teaching  vocational  agriculture  at  King 
City  High  School.    And  we  were  there  for  four  years,  and  he  was 
a  successful  teacher.    I  was  a  good  cook.    Gosh— canned  everything 
and  froze  everything  and  made  jam  and  baked  pies.    All  the  things 
that  in  a  farming  community  that  was  the  standard^  for  farm  women 
to  do.     I  fit  right  in  and  did  it.    I  pasteurized  milk  and  I  did 
all  kinds  of  things.     But  I  never  had  the  feeling  that  I  was  ever 
able  to  please  him.     You  see  the  parallel  don't  you?    I  never  could 
get  my  father's  love;  I  never  had  the  feeling  that       mother  loved 
me.    When  we  were  firs^  married  I  had  to  give  up  my  friends,,  but  I 
just  thought,  "Well,  he's  not  interested  in  them.    We  shouj-d  de-r 
velop  new  friends.    New  marriage,  new  friends."    I  shouldn't  have 
had, to .give  up  my  friends.     But  having  beenV.a  widow  for  quite  a 
while  3kid  liaving  seen  a  lot  of  marriages  go  on  the  rOcks,  those  war- 
time marriages,  I  would  have  done  anything  rather  than  have  my  mar- 
riage go  under.    And  because  of  that  anything  to  keep  a  marriage, 
intact,  I  fell  into  the  pattern  of  subsiming  my  selfness.    It  took 
a  long  time  to  realize  it,. but  when  I  did  realize.it,  it  was  pain- 
fuj.    And  for,.a  long  time  I  felt  I  did  have  a  successful  marriage. 

I  think  the  point  at  which  I  all  of. the  sudden  came  to  realize 
that  it  wasn't  that  great  for  mef  was  at  the  point  when  my  children 
were  in  school  all  day  long.    And  somehow  or  another  I  had  the  idea 
that  it  was  my  yt urn  to  finish  my  education.--  I  guess  always  I 
thought  that  was  how  it  would-be  played.     I  -thought  that  was  the 
rules  of  the  gaipe.     So  I  got  informatioi?  together  to  return  to 
school  and  finish  my  degree,  hopefully  in  psychology,  and  then  on 
into 'cbunseXing,  only  to  find  out  that  my  husband  did  r>ot  share  that 
as  sa  goal.     He  said  something  that  was  extremely  hurtful  to  me  when 
I  was-^ery-  excited  about  seeing  maybe^  in  the  fall  I  could'  go  ba,ck  to 
school.     He  just  made  the  statement  that,  if  I  was  going  to  go  out 
of  the  house,  it  would  be  to  go  t6  work,  fv5T^-to  go  to  school.  That 
was  the  first  time  that  I  began  to  question,  hey,  what  is  this  mar- 
riage all  about?    That  was  the  inkling  of  how  one-sided  it  was. 
Then,  in  retrospect,  I  went  along  at  the  time,  but  then  more  etnd 
more,  that  was  the  initial  point  at -which  I  realized  something  wasn' 
quite  fair  to  me.     Then  erosion  took  over.     From  there  on  out  I 
became...  I  was  then  sensitized  to  the  fact  that  everything  wasn't 
quite  the  way  I  thought  it  was  supposed  to  be,  whatever  "supposed" 
means.     This  is  myconstruct  about  it.     ^o  I  became  increasingly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  one-sided  arrangement,  that  in  a  way 
I  was  giving  up  too  much  of  myself.     So  what  I/was  getting  out  of  it 
wasn't  as  good  a  bargain  as  I  thought  it  was.  f^' 

« 

There  was  a  period  of  time,  when, I  was  about  35  or  so,  when  I 
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despaired  of  there  being  anything  very  good  for  me  in  life.  •! 
really  did,  seriously,  I  gave* a  lot  of  thought  to  suicide.  To 
"What  the  hell's  the  use?"    Obviously  I  didn't  give  it  the  kind 
of  .serious  thought  that  it  takes  to  do  it*    But  I  certainly  was 
screaming  out'  in  many  ways  for  help.  ^ 

Interviewer ;   -What  happened  that  moved  you  out  of  that  despair? 

Margaret;    Well... I  think  probably  my  own  ititelligence.     I  know 
intelligent  people  do  commit  suicide,  but. .-if  I  wasn't  willing  to 
livei  through  that,  why  was  I  forcing  my  children  to  have  to  live 
through  it?    Here  I  was,  too  chicken  to  see\it  through,  and  yet  I 
was  leaving  them  to  have  to  see  it  through.  \l  knew  damn  good  and 
well  that  1  was  a  better  parent  thanr|hat;     ly  kneW  tfiat  their  hope 
for  a  life  of  wid^  horizons  was  realjj  i^pendemt.'upon  me,  not  their 
father.     I  knew. . .  that  *  s  what  did  it.   .JTiremeaimer  the  night  very 
well,  but  that's  probably  what  did  it.  •  ^  just  \had  to  get  far  enough 
away  to  realize  "it— "Hey,  this  isn't  y.pu«"    I  will  not  say  it  was  a 
strong  faith  in  god,^  although  I.i was  veicyi' active' Vn  the  church  and  so 
on.     It  had  really  ijothing  to  r^fo  with  ^. faith  inwodi     I  think  it 
had  to  do  with  a  ve?^  tiny 'fMtih  in  myself.  \  \ 

Interviewer;    Whaf'^i^j. you. ,^0  after  this  time?    Did  you  go  back  to 

work?     .       •  '  /  "^^  \      ,         -  . 

Margaret;    Then  we  moved  up  here  and  the  home,  school  plub,  church... 
I  was  very  involved  iii  the  church.    .1  taught.     I  became ' quite  good 
at  being  a  teacher  in  a  church  scliool,  to  the  point  where  I  becamej 

n  the  Fre'sbytery  (which  is  a  larger  unit)  a  teacher  of  teacherrs. 
I  held  training  sessdons  to  teach  people  how  to  use  the  curriculum 
and  how  to  relate  to  students  and  how  to  be  a  teacher.    And  X  was 
successful  enough  at  that  that'  I  ended  up  doing  it  on  the  level  of 
the  northern  California  geographic  area  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  I  was  teaching  people  who  came  from  all  ^ver  the  Bay  Area  and 
/further— even  northern  Calif ornia".     My  specialty  was  junior  high  < 
^.school  kids,     t  was  qiltte  successful  at  that.     I  began  very  seriously 
^ ts^t  not  just  be...  well,  see,  if  you're  a  good  teacher  you're  going 
to  have  to  do  more  work  in  your  field.  '  If  your^  field  happens  to  be  / 
religion,  theology,  if  you're  going  to  really  l?e  honest  in  what  you 
teach  junior  high  school  kids  or  high  school  k'ids  about \theo logy, 
then  you've  got  to  really  study  it  yourself  in  q^B.\.e.T  depth.  That's 
exactly  yhat  I  did.     I  really  studied  through  theXdirection  of  the 
seminary  in  San  Anselmo.     I  really  dug  into  it. 

It  was  a  very  big  struggle  in  my  life  because  A  h^d  been  going 
around  teaching  the.  place  of  the  church  and  tffe  .prim^py  of  a  religious 
experience.     And  boy,  that  was  a  big' thing -when- 1  finally  had  to  say, 
"Look,  it's  getting  in  the  way  of  people  having^that  v^ry  experience." 
A  lot  of  people  thought  a  lot  of  me.     It  was  a  big  ego  \trip  for  me  , 
because  that  was  one  place  where  even  without  the  credentials  I  was 
well  respected.     So  that  was  a  big  step  to  take,  to  justv  say,  that's 
it.     That  was  a  big  step  and  I  have  never  regretted  thatXl  took  it, 

'    ■  \ 
■  \ 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  lieen-  involved  deeply  ever  since.  ^ 
I  was  10  years  of  age — very  deepl^f.    I  can't  tell  you  how  engrossed 
I  was  in  the  church  and  how  engrossed  the  church  was  in  me,  to  the 
point  where  there  was  almost  no  telling  where  one  stopped  and  the 
other  begcin,.     It  was  one  place^^idi^e  I  had  being, 'Where  I  was  ac- 
cepted.    The  people  in  the  church'. thought  I  was  great.     Whereas  I 
.didn'  t  get  *that  feeling  from  my  parents.     I  was  doing  a  lot  for 
nothing,  too,  so  they  should  have  thotight  I  was  great.    And  I  was 
a  lot  and  I  was  doi^g  it  bn  a  professional  basis.     I  organized  ai\  ^ 
Adult  Education  Program  that  Cfdt  written  up  in  a  national  magazine. 
So  I  was  doing  a  lot  and  it  yms  good  for  me  to  know  that  I  could  do 
that.     It  was  a  great  boost  [to  my  ego  for  me^to  know. I  could  organize 
think  through,  plan,  ha\fe  ail  idea,  organize  other  people  around  this 
idea  of  mine,  get  the  people  togethery  write  the  material,  get  it 
on  the  road. It  was  a  neat  thing  for  me  to  know  about  myself — that 
'I  could  pull  i|ome thing  like  tfiat  off.     It  was  very  successful..  They 
even  paid  for %t.     If  ypu  know  anything  about  the  Protestant  Church, 
people  aren't  sodhg  to  pay  for  hardly  anything  but  their  tithe.  But 
to  actually  pa^,  to  take  a  class?    It  wks  a^very  high-quality  adult 
education  progrlun.     It  ran  for  about  three  years.     Having  done  it 
was  good  for  meX  It  was  a  good  experi^e»e^   The  church  was  always 
good  to  me.     That!  was  another  part  of  the  problem.     It  had  been  that 
wherein  I  had  gained  anything  §t  all.     It  wak  a  big  struggle  to, 
loosely  state,  tu;rn  my  back  on  the  church.     i\didnlt.     I  really 
faced  it  straight' on  and  have  ever  since. 


(Part  2)  ^  \ 

'    '  '  -  ■  '  1  .  '     ■  • 

I     We  entered  into  family  counseling.     I'm  rea^y  drawing  blanks 
onl those  things,  exen't  I?    It's  really  interesting.    Virginia  Satire 
Conjoint  Family  Therapy.    We  entered  into  that.    %  ^ad  a  novice 
counselor  and  Il%tlr  ink  it  was  a^bad  experience.     It\was  a  bad  exper- - 
ience  for  me.     Ih  ensuing  years  I  have  learned  froia.mf  children  that 
1:hey  thought  it*  was  a  reall^^  jerky  thing  to  dd'.    And  |ny  children 
are  pretty.  .. if  they  had  felt  there  was  anything  positive. .  .-but.  they 
felt  it  really  was  jprky.     It  was  not  a  good  experieijCje.     If  I  had 
^eally  been  torn  apart  by  it  and  th^^n  put  back  together  I  woul<5  call' 
it  a  good  experience.     Knowing  what  I  did 'about  counseling  tech- 
niques, I  would  ha^e  understood  that  ultimately  it  was.  good.     But  , 
nothing  happened  good."    It  just  seemed  more  of  my  sayii^g,  well,,  it 
must  have  been  my  5oing  this  or  my  Soing  that. ^  Well,  the  hell  it 
wasi     But  through  it  all  I  guess  what  I  would  hays'. to  s&y  is  in  "each 
of  the  sessions  my  husband  would  come  out  looking  pure  As  the  driven 
snow  and  it  was  only  me  who  looked  bad.     Well,  okay,  if  that  was  -the 
game,  fine,  I  should  have  felt  that  way.     But  somewhere  4long  the 
line  in  counseling  ypu  then  take  it  and  put  people  back  together 


agaxn. 
therapy. 


I  don't  mean 
as  the  coun 


make  them  a  happy  marriage" again.     But  in  good 

 elor,  you  see  that  your  6l£ent  is  really . going 

through' hell.     You  l^t  them  go  ahead  and 'go  through  that  valley *of 
death  or  what^^ver,  bdt  then  you  begin  as  the  counselor;  yotj  try  to 
play  it  back  forltheirf  so  they  can  come  back  like  a  "phoenix  \coming 
put  of  the  ashes  {to  wiere  they  can  stand  thenjs el V^s  again  .-  \ 
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•  Well,  I  was  left  in  the  depths.     There  was  scane  danjage  done. 
I  was  damaged  by  it.    Fortunately,  let  me  put  it  this  w&y,  I  can 
^  think  of  some  people,  who  if  they  had  had  done  to  them  what  I  had 
had  done  to  me,  without  putting  any  of  me  back  together,  probably 
would  have  ended  up  in  a  booby  hatch  for  a  while.     But  I  didn't. 
I  went '^through  an  awful  travail.'  But  fortunately  I  was.  able  some- 
how to  see  something-- see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  as 
tiny  as  that  light  was.     I  felt  like  I  came  through  it  okay.  I 
think  the  marriage  was  Over  then.    I  think  that  if  anything  was 
sacrificed  at  all  through  that,  it  was  the  marriage,  beeause  one 
of  the  things  I  found  out  was  that  -no  one  was  going  to  do  anything 
for  me.     I  was  going  to  have  to  do  it  all  for  myself.    That's  what 
people  should  come  out  of  therapy  knowing 'anyway* , .that  it  is  within 
you.  .  But  something  more  positive  could  have  come  had  it  been  handled 
by  a  more  able  therapist  or  counselor.     So  I  knew  that  I  either  had 
to  I'dse  my  identity  altogether ..  .this  is  what  the  travail  was. .. . 
SoHif thing  had  to  give,  either  me  as  a  person  or  other  things,  and 
the  major  otlier  thing  was  the  marriage.     I  think  we  lost  our  marriage 
therev 

I  never  hsTd  any  moneys.     !•  think  that's  interesting.    You  say, 
well,  do  you  real'ly  need  mon^y?    You  could  have  had  a  dress  if  you' 
Wanted,  or  thiJ^or  ^that.    Well,  I  could  have  had  it  if  I  was  willinig 
to  buy  it  at  Macy'S  or  the  Emporium  where,  there  were  credit  cards. 
Sometimes  I  just  wanted  to  go  into  a  shop  and  buy  a  skirt  or  pa.nts 
or  buy  something'.     If  we're'  going  tp  talk  about-women' s  nee*s, .  wo- 
men need  to  have  some  money  to  spend.     In  the  old  farm  days^  the 
women  got  the  butter«  ahd  egg  money.     T^e  millions,  off  of  the  wheat 
the 'man  got  to  Jbuy  mojre  equipment  and-  pay  the  mortgage,  and  women 
get  the  butter  and  egg  money.    That  was  the  old  farm  culture.  Every- 
body needs  an  allowance.    Why?    Because  our  worth 'in  our  society  is 
measured  by  having  money  to  spend. »  A  woman  needs  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  money  of  her  own.     If  her  husband  isn't  sensiti\ce.  to  that 
need,  or  if  Jier  father  isn't  sensi?fcive  to  that  need,  whoever  it  is,  • 
then  she  has  to  get  it  some  other  way.     So  you. go-  to  work.     You  know 
that  one  way  to  get  money  is  to  go  td  work.     That'll  what  I  did.  '  And 

I'v6  been  working  ever  since. 

■   ,     ■  ^ 

Theoretically ,  the  agreement  within  the  family — between  my  hus- 
band .and  I — was  that  the  money  I  earned,  my  working,  was  not  to  ele- 
vate our\ standard  of  living.     We  weren't  to  buy  a  grander  house  and 
a' fancier  car  and  all  that.     The  agreement  was  that  my  salary  would 
buy  vaication  and"  education.     My  salary  ^fifould  be  the  education  for  the 
children  and  so  that  we  could  take  vacations.     It  was  something  that 
^^je^lly  wajtited  to  do  and  that  was  to  go  .to  Scotland. 

That  was  a  major  undertaking  because  I  never  do  things  halfway. 
I  h,ad  deoi,de4  I  would  buy  a  car  in  Europe  and  I  had  decided  I  wanted 
us  all  to  go.    J!  earned  enough  money  for  our  whole  family  to  go  to  ^ 
Europe  and  pick  up  at  car  while  we  were  over  there  tp^drive  around. 
*i*m  really  ptoud  of  that.     I  really  am.     My  hiisbahd'was  opposed, 
•  thought  . I  was  crazy,  let  me  know  -how  stupid  I  was:     "Who  did  - 1  think 
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1  was  to  ever  buy  a  car?"   'If  you  remember  our  first  meeting. 
does  that  ring  like  "Who  the  hell  does  she  think  she  is,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots?"    Do  you  hear  the  samej^ess  there?    It -was  the  . 
most  major  \indertaking  of  my  life  to  pull  off  a  coup  like  that. 
I  Jcnow  that  both  the  boys  were  very  impressed  to  get  to  go  to 
Europe,     it  was  a  pretty  wild  idea  that  they  would  ever  get  to 
do  it;    And  I  know  they  really  liked  it.    We  did  neat  things. 
We  saw  the  British  Grand  Prix  that  year  and  it  was  fascinating 
to  go  to  a  Grand  Prix  race.     I  just"  loved  it.    We  slept  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  we  camped  in  the  European  campgrounds.  Woke- 
up  in  tl^e  morning  and  found  ours^lve^s  on  a  cliff  above  thejied- 
iterranean.    Just  fabulous.    You  can  see  how  neat  it  was.    I  felt 
very  sad.    -Underlying  it  all  was  a  feeling,  because  Jack  would  not 
share  it  with  us.    But  I  had  already  by, then  known  that  I  could  no 
longer  wait  my  life  out  for  him  to  agree  to  do  things.     I  guess  I 
ccune  to  the  realization  that  this  is  my  life.    I  just ^couldn't 
wait.    Not  too  many  months  ago  my  hus^b^d  was  talking  and  I  said, 
"It  just  want  to  ask  you  something.    Do  I* figure  in  your  retirement 
plans?"    And  he  said,  "No."    So  you  see,  that  kind  of  tells  me 
that  I've  got  to  keep  track  pf  my  finances.     ■  ^ 
*-    »    .  . 

Interviewer;     It  sound  like  when  he  gets  to  the  retirement  he^ 
plans  to  go  his  separate  way. 

Margaret;     Yes.    Now,  if  I  want  to  do  that,  I  can  go.    But  it's 
kind  of  a  tag-along  deal,     I  can  go  if  that's  what  I  want  to.  I 
can  go  along«    That's  not  , really  a  very  neat  arrangement.    It  didn't 
make  me  mad.     I  don't  even  think  I  felt  hurt.     I  just  added  it  up 
to  knowing  where  I  stood.     It  was  interesting.     I  didn't  get  mad. 
I  don't  think  I  felt  hurt.    I've  already  known  now  for  about  seven 
years,  it' s 'been  that  long  a  time  when  I  got  the  picture  into] focus. 
I  restlly  got  the  picture.    It's  amazing  how  much' easier  it  ist'to 
handle  a^ter  you  get  it  into  focus— the. fact  th^t  I  really  ^idn't 
have  a  marriage  and  that  I  could... that  I  have  had'  a  lot  of  deci- 
sions to  make,  left  up  to  me  to  make.     I  could  have  gotten  myself 
separate  quarters,  and  there  have  been  two  times  when  I  almost  did 
because  the  Verbal  abuse  was  more  than  I* wanted  to  put  up  with. 
And  I  thought,  "Let's  look  at  this  calmly.    What  really  are  you 
going  to  be  gaining  one  way  or  the  other?"    So  I've  just  become 
very  analytical  about  keeping,  myself  solvent.     I  don't  think  I'm 
bitter  about  it.     It  isn-'t  what  I  thought  I  was  g|p;ting  info  in  terms 
of  a  marriage,  but  jese,  you 'know,  lots  of  things  change.    Our  ex- 
pectations play  a  lol;  of  tricks  on  us  in  life.     I  don't  think  I'm 
resentful  aJbout  it.  . 

Interviewerj     It'  seems  now  .like  you're  thg^  master  of  your  own  ship. 


Margarei^;     Yes.     It's  really  kind  of  a  gopd\Jeeling-.    At  least  I 
know  I'm  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  of  soi^  other.     If  I  make  a 
'damn  fool  mistake^  I've  made  it.     I  have  to^ay,  "Okay  Margaret,^- 
you  blew  it."    And  I  can  no  longer  say,,  "^el^/  if  I  been  free 

to  do, .."  because  I  really  am  now  fairly  free  to  do— not  really 
totally,  but  fairly  free.    Well,  interestingly  enough,  I  have  m^de 
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the  decision,  actually  made  the  decision,  to  the  point  where  it 
doesn't  bother  me  anymore  that  I  am  not  going  to  get  a  degree. 
That  is  a  decision  I  finally  made  on  my  own.    An  opporttinity  did 
come  and  I  looked  at  all  sides  of  it  and  I  knew  that  the  only  thing 
more  a  degree  could  do  for  roe  than  what  I  am  already  able  to  do 
without  it  is  get  me  a  bigger  salary.    As  long  as  I'm  willing  to  , 
work,  for  what  I  work-  for,  I  probably  am  more  effective  where  I  am 
in  the  field  I  want  to  be  in,  which  is  counseling.    And  no  matter 
what  they  call  me,  that's, what  I  do.    And  I  do  a  lot  of  paperwork 
too,  but  I  really  feel  that  I  couldn't  have  ray  life  be  any  more 
like  I  want  it  than  it  is. 
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Sarnett,  Don  and  Sterling,  Rick,  eds.    Bobbi  Lee;    I»gian  rebel. 
Richmond^  B.C;!    LSM  Press,  1975.    118  pp:    Paper. ?1.95. Order 
from  LSM  Information  Center,  P.O.  Box  94338,  B.C.,  Canada    V64  2A8. 
"This  is.  the  personal  account  of  the  first  twenty  ? 
years  in  the  life  of  a  Canadian  Indian  woman.    For  those 
who  wish  to  better  -understand  what  it  is  like  to  be  Indian 
in  North  Aiaerica,  or  why  millions  of  Indians,  Blacks  afid 
ehicanos  wind  up  in  dead-end  lives,  drunk  in  alleyways  or 
strung  out  on  'junk*  in  big  city  ghettos,  or  why  political 
organiz^itions  aiming  for  national  liberation  and  socialism 
are  rising  up  amng  these  internally  colonized  peoples,  this 
story  is  a  revealing  document."     (Prom  the  introduction.) 
There  is  strong  language  in  Bobbi  Lee's  acciOunt  and  many 
details  of  her  life  are  harsh?  teachers  should  use  their 
judgment  about  the  appropriateness  of  assigning  this  in 
their  particular  school. 

Davis,  Margaret,  ed.    Life  as  we  have  known  it,  by  co-operative 
women.    New  Yorks    Norton,  1975.    I4i  pp.    Paper, $2.95. 
-        ^^^^  book  is  a  first  hand  record  of  working  class 
.     women's  experiences  in  early  twentieth-century"  England. 
Some  of  the  entries  are  "feiories  of  seventy  years,"  by 
e  Mrs.  Lay ton  (55  pages) j  "A  plate- layer's  wife,*  by  t«rs. 
Wrigley  (1>  pages)?    "In  a  mining  village,"  by  Mrs.  P.H. 
Smith  (6' pages) .    The  women  write  about  growing  up  in 
poverty,  goring  to  work  and  becoming  politically  active  in 
the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  movement.  ^ 


Gluck,  Shern'a^  td.    Fyom  parlor  to  prison;    five  American  suf-^ 
fragists  talk  abSut  their  lives.    New  York;    Vintage  Books,  1976. 
285  pp.    Paper.  ji$3.95.      '  •   . . 

This  bbbk  is  based  on  oral  history  interviews  with 
fiv6  women  who  were  involved  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement 
in  the  early  20th  century  of  the  U.S.^  All  the  women  are 
white,  and  each  comes  from  a  different  perspective:    a  ""^ 
Greenwich  Village  radical,  a  Midwestern  activist  in  the 
movement  for  birth  control  clinics,  a  politically  conmiitted 
newspaperwoiftan,  a  federal  lobbyist,  and  an  advertising 
executive  and  clubwoman.    The  chapters  range  frcau  30  to 
65  pages  in  length. 

Klhn,  Kathy,  e(J.    Hillbilly  women.    New  Yorks    Avon,  1972.     151  ^ 

IPsLpex ,  $1.50. 

"They  live  in  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  southern 
Appalacfiia.  .  They  are  the  women  of  the  coal-mine  camps  and 
mill  townsr  they  are  member.s  of  a  fiercely  proud  sisterhood. 
For  in  spite  of  enormous  abuse  from  mine  and  mi^ll  operators, 
welfare  agencies,  corrupt  union  officials  and  their  gun 
thugs,  these  women  remain  undaunted.  / 

* 
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"Hillbilly  Women  tells  their  storie^in  their  own 
words    *  sometxxnes  £tngry,  sometimes  ten^r,  always  compelling 
and  direct,"     (Book  jacket,)    Photographs,    Appendix  lists 
grassroots  organizations  and  publications  in  southern  . 
Appalachia  with  comments  on  them. 

Linderman,  Fifank.    Pretty-Shield ;    medicine  woman  of . the  Crows . • 
Lincoln:    University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1972.     (Original  title, 
Red  Mother,  1932.)    256 -pp,   -Papi^r*  $2,45, 

This  is  an  oral  histoary  of  an  old  Crow  woman  v^o 
told  her  story  in  Crow  and  by  signs  to  Frank  Linderman  in 
1932.    The  dialogue  is  direct  and  her  account  describes 
the  life  of  this  plains  Indian  tribe  before  the  white  man 
arrived  in  Montana,  and  the  changes  that  occurred  when  the 
buffalo  were  killed  off  for  their  hides.    Pretty  Shield 
also  explains  Crow  traditions  euid  the  role -of  women  during 
her  narrative.  .  '  '  . 

Lurie,  Nancy,  ed.    Mountain  Wol|  Woman #  sister  of  Crashing  Thunder :^ 
the  autobiography  of  a  Winnebago  Indian.    Ann  Arbor;    University  " 
of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor  Paperbacks,  1966.    142  pp.  Paper. 
$•2.25.       .  ■•      ■    ■  ,  ■  ■•   ■     .  . 

Mountain"  Wolf  Woman  is  a  Winnebago  Indiamju^g^has 
told  the  story  of  her  life  to  her  adopted  kinsj^es^p^"  Nancy 
Lurie.    Sh^  tells  briefly  of  her  girlhood  and  her  family, 
describes  liet  marriages,  her  children  and  her  grandchildren. 

We  suggested  a  choice  bel^een  either  Appendix  A  or 
the  main  aiitobiography .    Appendix  A  is  a  short  version  (8 
pages)  of  her  life  stojry,  told  at  one  sitting.    In  the  main 
body  of  the  book  (83  J>ages)#  Mountain  Wolf  Woman  expands  and 
adds  events  to  d^r  original  autobiography .        '  .  ■  if 

Seifer,  Nanty.    Nobody  speaks  for  mei;    self-portraits  of 
American  wo^Hlng  class  women.    New  York:    Simon  &  Schuster,  1976, 
477  pp .    Hardcover .  $10.95. 

«     This  book  is  a  compilation       oral  histories  of 
10  working  class  women,  "self-portraits  of  leaders^ 
activists,  doers  in  their  communities  around  the  country, 
women  who  are  challenging  the  tired  conventional  stereo-  * 
types,,.  While  their  personal  circumstances,  jobs,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  ethnic  backgrounds  vary  dramatically,  each  has ' 
struggled  with  concrete  issuer  affecting  her  life  and 
emerged  a  fighter...  Their  attitudes,  life-styles,  and  grow- 
ing awareness, ,, reveal  the  enormous  potential  of  Mierican  - 
women  to  change  their  lives  and  their  country, (Book  jacket)  ♦ 
t         -      "Rosalinda  Rodriguez,"  pp,  298-343,  v 

Rosa  Rodriguez  describes  her  life  from  the\t^e  she  was- % 
\  born  in  ,1948  in  Cotulla,  Texas  through  her  te lection  to 

1  the  City  Council  in  1972,    Some  of  the  e&ternal  in- 


fluenees  on  her  decisions  are  her  Chicano  culture,  her 
mother,  and  her  husband.    Included  in  this  chapter  is 
'a  discussion  by  Rosa's  husband,  Roy,  about  the  political 
party  they  belong  to  and  his  supportive  view  of  her 
^   involvement  in  politics. 

The  entire  chapter  can  be  assigned,  or  6atcerpiss 
can  easily  be  selected. 

Wigginton,  Eliot,  ed.    Foxfire  3..  Garden  City,  N.Y. 5  Doubleday 
Anchor  Books,  1975.    511  pp.    Piper.    $4.95.  • 
Successor  to  Foxfires  1  ^d  2:    »animal  care,  banjos 
,    and  dulcimers,  hide  tanning. . .and  still  more  affairs  of 
plain  living."     (Book  jacket.)    Probably  the  b§st-known 
high  school  oral  history  project  in  America.  Xllustrations>v^ 
photographs,  people  and  subject  iBdices. _ 
-      "Beiilah  Perry,"  pp.  398-415. 

She  describes  her  ancestors,  her  patents  and  growing 
up  iin  the  country,  and  talks  about  how  the  world  has 
^  chahged  since  she  was  a  child.  , 

I    • .  ' • 

Wigginton,  Eliiot,  ed.,  I  wish  I  could  give  aiy  son  a  wild  raccoon. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.;    Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1976.    366  pp.  Paper. 

$4,95.  ■         ■  . 

This  book  is  a' collection  o#  40  narrative  interviews 
done  by  students  in  commuhities  thrdughout  the  cojjntry.  It 

'        was  created  as  a  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial^T  its  goal 
was  stated  by  Wigginton  in  the  solicitation  letter  he  sent 
to  adults  who  worked  with  students  on  Foxfire-type  projects. 
"This  book... will 'be  an  opportunity  for  our  grandparents  to  . 
speak  their  piece  from  their  own  special  perspective.  A 
*  .    foriam  where  men  and  women  ±rom  every  culture  can  cone  to- 
gether to  express,  through' their  grandchildren,  theTF^htt^s 
and  fears  for  us  as  a  nation,  and  their  dreams  for  us  as  c 
world."     (page  13) 

Wilson,  Gilbert  L.     "Waheenee;    an  Indian  girl's  ^tory  told  by 
herself."    North  Dakota  History;    Journal  of  the  Northern  Plains 
38 ;1  and  2,  Winter-Spring  1971.    ^188  pp.     $2.50.  Availabij™ 
the  State  Historical'  Society  of  North  Dakota ,  Liberty  Memo] 
Building,  Bismatck,' N.D.      58501.  1 

This  oral  history  was  published  in  1^21,  and  has  been 
republished  in  its  entirety  by  the  North  Dakota  State 
Historical  Society.    Gilbert  Wilson,  was  a  minister  who 
talked  with  a  woman  of  the  Hidatsa  (a  Sioux  tribe)  named 
Waheenee-wea,  or  Buffalo-Bird  Woman,  ip  19 08^ and  put  her 
stories  into  a  book.    One  fascinating  aspect  of  Waheenee 's 
account  is  her  description  of  a  way  of 'life  that  is  long 
vanished:    buffalo  hunts,  at;tacks  from  other  tribes,  the 
building  and  Care  of  Ipdges ,  moving  camp,  , and  marriage 
customs,    wkheenee' also/describes  the  different  traihing  * 
and  duties  of  women  and  men.    Even  .as  she -«pesiks  to  Wilson  ' 
in  1908,  she  says  "I<^^*an  old  woman  now.    The  buffaloes 
and  black-tail  deer  are  gone  and  our  Indian  ways  are 
almost  gone.    Sometimes  I  find  it  harB  to  believe  that  , 
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I  ever  lived  them." 

The  writing  of  this  account  is  somewhat  stilted, 
in  the  style  of  ISOS,  ^  therefore  could  be  moderately^ 
difficult  for  iM>me  students.    The  book  is  divided  into 
ch^iters  (some  are  "A  Little  Indian  Girl,"  *  Kinship, 
Clan  Cousins,"  "B4arriage,"  "A  Buffalo  Huht^)  that  could 
be  assigi^d  alone,  |  ^ 


Audiovisual:    -films  ^  . 

-y  ,  ,         ......    ..II    y  .      ,  i  .     ■        .     •  . 

Foxfire.    1974.    Color.    21  minutes.    Available  on^6mm  film  or 
videocassette .    $35  rental  from  McGraw-Hill  Films,  1221  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York  10020 

"Foxfire  takes  you  deep  into  the  hills  to  explore 
the  old  ways  of  plain  people...  As  the  camera  explores  the 
techniques  of  recording  oral  history,  writing,  designing  * 
and  running  a  magazine. . .the  Foxfire  staff  and-^ocaX  i 
residents  explain  their  pro jectT^    TlMcGraw-Hill  promotional 
brochure. )  . 

An  pld-fashioned  woman.  J 97 4,  Martha  Cob^idg^.  ^ Color.'  49  minutfes 
^"3^  rental  from  University  of  California  Extena^ioh  Media  Center, 

Berkeley,  CA      94720  _  ,A  _ 

"Portrait  of  87  year  old  Mabel  Tx 1 ton  Cool idge,  fxlmed 
by  her ^granddaughter  Martha  Coolidge.    A  §elf-assurM  woman, 
Mabel  Coolidge  graciously  shares  he^  memories  of  a  con-^  . 
tented  upper-class  New  England  life  including  college  ft 
Smith,  marriage  to  a  man  who  became  Lt.  Governor  of  ' 
Massachusetts,  and  motherhood.  '  Although  her  own  goals  were 
predetermined,  she  appreciates  how  different  and  complex 
today's  world  has  become  and  feels  that  young  people  face 
difficult  choices.    A  member  of  the  DAR,  she  embraces 
tradition,  but  is  also  open  to  change.    The  film  can  be 
used  to  stimulate  discussion  about  roots,  tradition  and 
change."   f Artel  and  Wenoiraf.  Positive  images,  p.  79 i) 

Union  Maids.    Julia- Reichert,  James  Klein,  Miles  Mogulescu.  Black- 
and-white.    48  minutes.    $55  rental  (plus  $5  handling)  from  New 
Day  Films,  P^d.  Box  315,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J.  07417 

"Thyee  wpmen  in  their  60 's — Sylvia,  Kate  and  Stella — 
tell  th^s^ay  things  really  were  back  in  the  days  when  people 
.  -    risked  tnS^  jobs  and  livep  to  organize  trade  unions.  They 
are  the  stars  of  Union  Maids,  a  vivid  slice  of  almost  for- 
gotten  American  history...  what  is  especially  moving  is  the 
*   way  the  film  provides  a  quietly  hopeful  sense  of  our  con-   '  • 
tinuity  with  the  past  and  future."     (San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
quoted  in  !jew  Day  Films  publicity  brochure.) 

•   .     '  ■    ■  ■    ■      .    ■    •  i 
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Introductipn. 


In  the  Personal  Lives  unit^  Sources  ol  Strength  concentrates 
on  students'  expectations  for  themselves — what  they  think  their 


futures  will  be  like — and  on  the  p©wer 
personal  goals,  ^ 


of  society  t6  influence  their 


There  are  three  sections  to  Personal  Lives s    Changing,  ExE>ec~ 
tations  and  Looking  Ahead;    in  Changing,  students  look  back  and 
describe  vrhat  they  were  like  when  they  were  9  or  lO  years  old.  »y 
doing,  this,  they  may  begin  to  understand  that  many  changes  occur 
in  their  lives  from  year  to  year,  and  that  these  changes  ccane  about 
from  events  that  were  both  in  and  out  of  their  control.  * 

In  Expectations,  the  focus  shifts  to  the  lives  of  others. 
Through  a  film  or  books,  student?  look  at  the  differences  between 
bne  woman's  expectations  for  her  life  after  high  school  and  what 
actually  happened  in  her  life.    They  feay  begin  to  understand  the 
possible  effects  of  future  personal  ai^d  social  events  on  a  person's 
life,  and  of  planning  and  not  planning  one's  future. 

Looking  Ahead,  the  conclusion  of  the  unit,  combines  students' 
.personal  projections  of  their  futures  With  statistical  information 
about  marriage,. family  and 'work.    This  section  is  the  culminat^bfi 
of  a  curriculum  examining  the  ways  i-n  Which  women  in  a  variety  of 
cultured  have  had  power,  -the  cultural,  historical  and  persohal 
influences  on  their  choices,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  actually 
have  been  able  to  exercise  control  over  their  lives.    Students  3 
will  begin  to  answer  the  questions,  "How  much  control  do  you  have 
over  your  life?"  and  "How  much  control  Can  anyone  ever  have  over 
his  or  her  life?"  ' 


If  you* have  time  to  expand  on  this  unit,  activities  on  decision- 
making and/or  values  clarification  would  be  very  relevant  additions. 
Books  containing  t^seful  information  and  activities  are  annotated 
in  the  Personal  LiJves  Teacher  Background  Materials  section  of  the 
Bibliography,    At  ithe  end  of  the  Personal  Lives  unit,  it  might  be 
app^^opriate  for  students  to  begin  a  career  education  course  or 
consider  job  counselling. 

PersLonal  Lives  touches  on  material  that  students  may  wan^  to 
keep  private.    As  ithey  work  with  the  ideas  in  the  unit,  some  students 
will  begin  to  exansine  their  goals  and  values.    We  therefore  suggest  • 

a  daily  or  weekly  journal  of  their  responses 
If  students  write  down  new  ideas,  this  will  help 
Writing  will  also  give  students  a  record  of  their 
growth  and  of  changes  that  occur  in  thfeir  thinking.    It  is  especially 
interesting  for  students  to  16ok  at  a  journal  of  this  solrt  several 
years  later  to  compare  their  ideas  about  the  future  with-what  thev 
aire  actually  doing, 
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that  students  keep 
during  the  unit, 
clarify  them?  the 
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Those  students  who  don't  like  to  write  could  limit  themselves 
to  short  sentences,  such  as  "i  liked  "I  didn't  like  ■ 

or  didn't  agree  with       ^     ' :  ./.''■-or  "I  never  thought  about  

before."    The  journals  should  be  for  their  own  private  use  or  given 
to  you  voluntarily?  perhaps  extra  credit  could  be  giv6n  to  those 
students  who  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  they  have  kept  a  record. 
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Changing  ' 

The  objectives  for  this  section  are  for  studez)its  to: 

(2)  recognize  that  ahang^sQ  in  goals  and  preferencee 
may  oaour  over  time  in  a  perBon's  lifes  and; 

■  •     '  ■  ■    ■  *  '  ' 

(B)  identify  faotovs  that  ean  influence  those  changes^ 
both  factors  over  which  a  perdon  does  have 
\  .     .      control  and  those  over  which  a  per&hn  does 

\  not  have  control.  ' 

1.  Ask  Students  to  v?rite  a  description  of  themselves  when  they  were 
abotii^  /iO  years  old.    Have  them  include  these  detaji Is  in  their 
desY^ri^tion .  •  * 

•  What  they  loo&ed  like 
^  •   Where  they  lived  . 

•  .Who -they  lived  with  (^dults,  brotherb,  sisters) 
'         •    What  school  they  went  to  and  iftheylliiked  it 

•  What  their  favorite  activity  was  '\ 

•  Who  their  best  friends  Were  , 

'  y  * 

m    The  most  exciting  thing  tha%  h^p^ned  to  them 

^  at  that  time  V 

•  Mietlier  they  had  pets  and  what  kind 

2 .  Have  students  choose  a  partner  they  feel  comfortable  with  and 
•read  their  writings  to  one  another,.    Ask  them  to  listen  for  the 
ways  in  which  tt^ir. descriptions  are  similar  to  and  different 
from  one  another]*s.  > 

3^    Ask.  students  to  think  and  then  write: 


4. 


\ 


When  you  were  10,  did  you  think  about  whatvyou'd 
be  like  when  you  were  in  high  school? 


•  What  did  you  expect  to  look  like,  to  be  doing, 
where  and  with  Vfhom  did  you  expect  to  be  living? 

•  Are  you  different  from  or  the  same  as  what  you 
I  thought  you'd  be?  - 


Have  students- cfeopse  one  factor  about  their  lives  that  is  different 
from  what  they  es^^est^,  and  identify  in  writing  what  influenced 
that  change.  _ 


I 
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The  writing  task  can  be  presented  in  this  way: 

V  You  may  not  have  been  aware  at  the  time  how  ybur 
expectations  or  goals  changed.    Thinking  aboufc  it 
now,  what  do  you  think  influenced  you  to  change? 
For  example,  you  may  have  expected  to  have  the  same 
«  friends  now  as  you  did  then,  but  if  your  family  mo\^d 
to  another  state ,  the  move  probably  changed  how  your 
expectations  turned  out .    Or  you  may  have  expected 
to  be  .studying  English  but  are  now  in  a  physical 
sciences  "program,    .This  . might  have  happened 
because  you  got  attention  from  a  science  teacher 
and  realized  you  liked  science  more  than  English. 

If  there  are  students  who  say  everything  in  their  lives  is  as 
they  expected,  ask  them  to  pick  one  factor  and  think  about  how 
they  achieved  their  expectation.    Can  they  identify  an  event  or  • 
person  that  influenced  them  to  act  to  get  what  they  wanted? 

Some  people  or  events  that  may  have  influenced ^students  to  change 
from  what  they  expected  are ;  ^ 


■  1 

\  ■ 


Major  people  in  lif e  .  ' 

•  influence  of  a  parent,  grandparent,  older  sibling 

•  influence  of  a  teacher  or  other  adult 

Strong  emoti<inal  events 
^   •    parents ■ divorcing 

•  death  or  illness  of  person  close  to  them 

•  xperson^^jplose  to  them  moving  away  \ 

Exposure  to  ^new  experiencfes  - 

•  reading  a  book,  seeing  a  film  or  tv  program 
that  ma^  a  strong  impression 

•  learning'  a  new  skill 

•  visitini  another  state  or  country 

Geographical  Relocation 

•  moving  to  a  new  neighborhood,  state,  country  . 

•  changing  schools 

•  moving  in* with  a  different  family  member 

Financial  circumstances 

•  parents  losihg  or  gaining  a  lot  of  money 

•  students  earning  money  doing  a  particular  job 

National  and  world  events  . 

•  leaving  a  country  because  of  revolution 

•  suffering  losses  because  of  an  economic  depression 

Political  movements 

•  reading  literature  from  the  feminist  movement. 

La  Raza,  etc-  .  . 

•  meeting  someone  involved  in  a  political  movement 


V 


Ask  students:    How  much  control  did  you  have  ovexr  the  event, 
person,  feeling,  etc.  that  made  your 'expectation  turn  out 
differently?    For  exarople,  how  mUch  control  did  you  have  over 
your  family  moving  to  another  .$J^te?    What  control  did  you  have 
/  over  keeping  in  contact  (writi!i!ig  letters,  telephoning,  visiting) 
with  your  old  friends  4fter  you  moved? 


tations 


objectives  for  this  section  are  for  studehts  tos  ^ 

(1)  distifigui'Bh  between  tkeir  expectations  for 
themselves  and  others  '  expectations  for  .them; 

(2)  reoognize  the  effects  of  planning  and  lack  of 
'      planning  on  a  person's  future , 

,    Assign  a  film  or  a  book  excerpt  in  which  adults  reflect  on  their 
lives  5-10  years  after  leaving  high  school,    fheir  reflectxons 
should  encon^ass  plans  that  were  carried  out  as  well  as  goals  . 
that  were  not  reached,  so  that  students  can  dompa^e  both  planned 
and  unplanned  aspects  of  life-    Help  students  t^^cognize  that 
both  society  and  individuals  have  influenced  whAt  happened 

in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  film  or  book.  * 

Select  readings  or  film  from  the  Student  Learning  Materials  ^  / 
annotated  at  the  end  of  this  unit  (pp. 699-701) .  / 

>      If  you  show  a  film,  ask  students  to  write  their  immediate  response 
to  it  after  they  see  it.    This  writing  will  maintain  the  privacy, 
of  their  response  and  will  also  help  them  to  think  about  the 
film  in  concrete  terms.  ^ 

# '  ■  -  '  . 

3.  after  students  have  seen  the  iilm  or  read  a  book  or  excerpt, 
have  them  fill  in  as  a  class  fitis^ chart  on  page  693. 

4.  When  the  chart  is  filled  in,  ask  students  to  do  some  evaluation. 
Ask  them; 

A.    As  you  look  at  the  expectations  listed  in  columri  1  of  the 

chart  and  reflect '|)ack  on  the  film  or  book,  can  you  tell  which 
expectations  were  :bfluenced  or  controlled  by  someone^ 
or  something  bes|idem~the  woman  herself  {e.g  ^f^S-^^  *. 

wanted  her  to  gfMMollegB,  her  cultural  background  dictated . 
marriage  and  chitM,  etc.).    Mark  "Mf"  or  "Other"-  next 
to  each  listing  in «lumn  1.     (Note;^  The  sources  of  some 
expectations  ma^  not  be  evident  in  the  readings.) 

B      In  column  3  W  the  chart  (per$on  or  event  that  controlled  or 
influenced  wha-^-^actualiy  happened),  which  items,  if  any. 


of  those  you  listed  webre. unforeseen  personal  or  social  obstacles 
or  opporitiinities .    An  inforeseen  event  couldt  be  one  that  ybu 
mistakenly  ^did  not  con  sider  as  a  possibility  whep  making  plans 
for  the  future  or  it  *c>uld  be  an  event  that  ho  amount  ot.  planning 
could  for^ell.    Put  a  mark  next  to  each  event  >you  think  was 
.  "unforeseen."  j  .  '  . 

C,    On  th^  basis  of  all  the  information  you  haveT  gathered  on  this 
woman,  evaluate  the  ^gree  of  control  you  think  she  has  pyer 
her  life.    Consider ^w  much  she  was  influenced  in  her  decisions  ^ 
I         by  others,  how  often  imp lanned  events  affected  her  goals #  and 
whether  she  was  happy  with  her  life.    Ask  students  to  giver  # 
reasons  for  their  responses. 

5.  After  students  have  examined  the  expectations  and  actions  of  a  woman 
in  the  <Tilm  or  book  and  the  persons  or  events  that  influenced  her, 
.giva-th^n  the  following  assignment  in  which  they  look  at  their  own 
lives.    Have  them  write  their  responses  to  these  questions  in  class 
or  as  homework: 


\ 


What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  you  graduate  from  high  school? 
f    What  does  your  family  (or  mother  or  father)  expect  you  to  do? 
•    What  do  your  best  friends  expect  you  to  do? 

•  ■  .  * 

/         •   *What  do  your  teachers  or  principal  expect  you  to  do? 

m    What  do  you  think  is  generally  expected  by  this  society 

of  someone  your  ,  age? 
•  '■    .       .  '  •      ■  '       ■       '    '  .  ■  » 

6.  After  they  ^have  done  this  writing  about  expectations,  have  students, 
again  choose  a  partnerlwith  whom  to  disvc^ss  their  writing.  They 
-  should  consider  the  following: 

//    '  '  ■  ■ 

V         Is  the  goal  you  have*  for  yourself  different  from  what  you 

think  others  expect,  you  to  do?    If  so,  what  are  those  ^ 
differences?    HoWfWill  you  resolve  the  difference  between 
your  goals  and  what  they  want  for  you? 
■  ■         ■  .        V  .    ■  .  • 


Looking  Ahead  *  ■       ■  .         ^  ^■ 

So  far  in  this  unit  students  have  looked  back  to  when  they.w^re  9  or 
10  years  old,  and  have  described  how  their  goals  and  preferences  have 
changed  over  time.    They  have  also  evaluated  the  amQunt  of  control  persons 
in  a  film  qr  book  have  exercised  over  their  lives.    The  objectives  for 
this  section  are  for  students  tps  u 
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(1)  pTOQeet  what  their  Uvea  will-  be  like  in  S  years,  tand 

'  (2)  analyze ^theiT  progeetiona  to  determine  Jtow  mu&h 

control  they  Imve  over  their  Uvea.  .  ,  , 

1.    Ask  Students' to  write  a  description  Qif  '^at  thcfir  lives 'will 
be  liHe  in  5  yearb.    Have  them  answer  these  giiestion^  in 
their  descriptions: 

'  - '    ."^  ■*  ■  '  ■      "    ,  -    .  •       "  ' 

^    What  wili  you  look  like?  >  ' 

•\  Where  will  you  live?    Will  you  settle  in  one  place 
or  BiQve  a  lot? 

•  Will  you  live  alone  or  with  soineone? 

•  ' Will  you  have  children? 

m    What  are  the  main  activities 'you  will  do?  \ 
^    How  much  of  your  time  will  be  spent  in  leisure? 

,  •    How  much' of  you^  time  will  b^  spent  in  work? 

■       'I*         -     '  ...  •    ■  . 

•  What  will  your  worl^  be?*   What  responsibilities 
will  be  involved? 


ERIC 
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•  Will  your  work  be  paid ^'r  unpaid? 

•  How  much  money  will  you  have? 

•  '     •    Will  'you  trave:^?.   For  fun?    For  woFk?  »  • 

•■  .  ♦ '  ■ 

2.  Have  students  read  their  descriptions  to  a  partner  and  talk 
with  each  pther  aisout  the  part§  of  their  descriptioi\©  that 
strike  them  most  strbngiy.    Have  them  discuss  v^at  obstacles, 
opportunitii  anc^  unforeseen  personal- and  social  events  might 
occur  to  chango^pcirts  of  their  i^ojected^lives^ 

3.  Then  have  studei^ts  write  down  the  three  par tg  of  'their  projec- 
tions they  think  wil^  be  most  important  to  their  happin^s?. 

4.  Hand  out  the  statistics  on  the  next  pa^e.  Or  read  them  t(?  the 
class,  and  ask  students  what  their* initial  response  is  p  hear- 
ing  them.  ,  What  surprises  them  on  the  l|tet?    What  dxd  they  , 
already  know?    Did  they  take  any  of  thefe  facts  into  considera- 
tion  in  their  future  protections?  *  If  not,  vfhich  statistics  do 
they  think  might  apply  to  them?    This. discuss ion  -could  be  held 
with  thfe  whole  group,  or  In  small .gtoups^      ,*  ,  ■  ^ 


V 
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.V. 


STATISTICS* 

Marriage  and  Family 

Nine  oiit  of  ten  girls  will  in^rry.  v 

Eight  out  of  ten  ^irlfe  will  have  children. 

More  than  ^  in  10  women  ^ill  be. widowed  before  they  ar^ 

Th.e  niimber  of  divorces  grants  in  California  between  19$0  and 
1970  increased  by  148*.     '  »  ^  v 

Spousal  support  is  awardea  .in  only  10%  of  divorces. 

nearly  25%  of vail  children  in  the*U,sV  were  living  in  single- 
parent:  families^  id  1970.     \  .  '  ^ 

The  aver ffige  life  expectancy  of'women  today  is  75  years. 

The  average  mother  of  today ^has  40  years  of  life  ahead  of  her 
after  her  youi^ges*t  child  enters  ichooX.  .  ^ 

work      "     ■       ■  ,,     '  '  '      •        •       ■  , 

Only  1  in  3  California  girls  plans  to  go  to  college.  ^ 

Fully  ^ployed -women  high  schoal  graduates  (with  no  college)  have 
less  income  on  the  average  than  fully^  employed  men  who  ha^^e  not  . 
completed  elementary  school,  *  : 

The  uneanployment  rate  for  'white  teenage  boyg  in  1973  vas  12.3%. 

The  un^ployment  rate  for  white  teenage  girls^in  1973  was  13%. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  minority  teenage  boys  in  1973  was  26.9%. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  minority*^eenage  girls  i{i  1973  was  34.5% 

The  unemployment  rate  for  whites' in  1975  was  7.9%*. 

The  unemjijloyment  rate  for  Blacks  in  1975  was  13%, 

Jfine  out  bf  ten  women  will  be  employed  otatside  the  home  for  25 
years  or  pore.        .    ■  - 

At' least  ^  out  of  10,  women  will  work  £ul3,  time  outside  their  homes 
for  up  to '30  years.  . 

Sixty  percent  of  working  women  are  married. 

Women* earn  589  for  every  $1  earned  by  male  workers  in* the  U.S. 
Three  out  of Aour  clerical  workers  are  women. 


♦Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1974?  and  State  of 
California  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  1968. 


Have  students  revise  theif  projections,  if  they  want  tp,  to  . 
•  include  any  relevant  factors  in  the  Jist  of  statistics.  For 
example,  if  the  student  is  an  Asian  f^ale  who  plans^  to  get  , 
a        after  graduating  from  high  school,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  minority  teenage  ^irls  is  relevant  to  her  projection. 

Have  students  divide  into  small  groups  and  discuss  what  th^y 
would  do  if  someone  told  them  they  couldn't  have  or  do  the 
most  important  thfng  to  th^  in  their  projection.    Here  are 
^some  examples  you  could  use  in  presenting  this  task: 

•  For  exampae,  if  your  most  important  goal  was  to  marry 
and  you  didn't  meeft  anyone,, what  woul4  you  do? 
Would  you  persist  with  the  goal  using  the  same  stra- 

'  tegies,  change  the  approach,  move  another  of  your 
goals  to  the  ^tolp  posi4:ion  on  your  list,  give  up  the 
•goal  completfeiy? 

•  Or,  if  you  prepared  for  a  certafn  profession  but 

V       then  couldn't  find  a  job  because  of  the  job  market, 

•  what\  would* you  do?    Would  you  take  a  job  for  less 
t   .  moneii  and  prestige  than  you  should  have  with  your 

training?    Would  you  continue  to  look  for  a  30b  xn 
your  profession?   wwould  you  go  b^ck  to  school  for  new 
^  training  to*prepai^  foj*  jobs  tha;K  were  available? 

•  If  you  decided^  to  live  in  a  certain  geographic  location 
but  a  job  opportunity  occurred  somewhere -else, 

^    .  what  would  you  do?    Give  up  your  goal  to  live  where 

you  wanted  and  take  the  job?    Turn  down  the  3Gb  and  keep 
looki-ng  for  work,  where  you  want  to  live?  Ijqe 
different  strategies  in  seeking  work? 

Answering  these  kind's  of  questions  shoul^  put  students  in  to^^^ 
with  their  ability  to  take  control  of  tlfeir  lives,  help  them  ^ 
see  the  necessity  for  doing  'as  much  Planning  as  possible  to  . 
reach  their  goals,  and  help  them  understand  that  often  it  is  . 
necessary  to  generate  creative  alternatives.  ^ 

.    By^now  students  are  readV  to  consider  the  qu^ion  of ^ 

in  relation  to  their  own  lives.    Ask  each  student  to  decide 
individually  how  much  personal  control  s/he.  thinks  it  is  pos- 
sible to  haJeV  given  the  evidenced/he  has  seen  of  the  effects 

.   of  societal  and  familial  influences  and  unforeseen  events  on 
life  directions.  • 

More  .specifically,  ^'sk  each  student  to  ^ecide  hov^mu^h  control 
s/he  cbuld  exercise  pver  the  three  parts  of  the  proDection 
whigh  were  identified,  as 'being  most  important  to  his/her  ^ 
happiness .  *        '  •  ■  \  '  . 

.     Lead  a  discussion  with  the-  claW.in  which  you  ask  students^to 
c^e  to  a  general  conclusion  about  the  amount  of  control  it's 

•  '    '  6S3 


possible  for  any  woman  or  man  to  have.    Ask  how  students 
might  plan  differently  for  their  futures  now  that  they've  done 
this  unit  and  this  curriqulvfv.  v  « 

We  hope  that  students  w4.ll  see  that  although  it  is  not  possible 
or  even  desirable  to  be  in  total  control  of  one's  life  or  plan 
completely  for  the  future,  it  is  highly  satisfying  to  take  an 
active \ole  in  planning  the  direction  and  development  of  one's 
jK>tehtial  and  strength,  • 


•     ■    €99     .  ■ 

■  ■     •  .  ■ 

PERSONAL  LIVES  ^  ^       /  : 

Student  Learning  Materials. 

■    ..  ■         ■  ..  ■  ■  *    ■'  .  . 

Belden^  Jack,    "Gold  Flower •s  Story,"  in  China  shakes  the^world.  • 
New  York:    Monthly  Review  Press,  1970.'   524  pp.    Paper.  $4.95* 
In  "Go,ld  Flower's  Story"  (pp.  275-307),  Gold  Flower 
describes  to  JacH  Belden'  the  early  years  of  her  life,  her. 
romantic  love  for  the  youthful  Lipao,  her  arranged  marriage 
to  an  old  mah  and  attempt  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  go 
through  with  the  marriage.    When  the  Sth  Route  Army  comes 
to  her  village,  she  joins  the  Women's  Association  and  speaks 
about  her  mistreatine|it  by  her  husband  and  father-in-law. 

Chisholm,  sliirley.  '  Unbought  and  unbossed .    New  yQ|ks  Avon 
Books,  1970.    191  pp'^    Paper.  $0.95. 

The  autobiography  of  the  first  Black  CongresswcMnan. 
The  chapters  "Back  to  Br<x)k](yn,"  "College  years,"  and  • 
tstarting  in  business"  (pp.; 23-55)  show  Chisholm  as  a 
young  woman  helping  Blacks  and  wom^n  organize  politically, 
/     feey  also  show  important  decisions  shf  madfe  at  this  crucial 
'  .  time  in  her  life,  , 

Giovanni ,. Nikki .  Gemini,  New  York:  Viking  Compass,  1973.  149  p 
'paper.  $1.95. 

.  .  4^:^-.-., —  "On  being  aske4  what^tVs  like  to  be  3^1ack"  Cp£.  24-33)  . 
Nikki  Giovanni,  a(  25  year  old  writer  and  pcet,  talks 
about  her  grandparents'  and  parents*  effect  on  her  life. 
She  also  discusses  power  in  relationship  to  Bl^ck  people. 
A  huiw>tous  touc^.  ^ 

-  .  m 

"Gluck,  Sherna^  ed.    From  parlor  to  prison;  '  five  American  suf- 

f racists  talk  about  their  lives .    New  York ;    Vintage'  Books,  1976. 

m  pp.    Paper.    $5.95'.  '  ' 

This  book  is  based  on  oral  history  interviews  with 
five  women  who  were  involved  in  the  wpmen's  suffrage  move- 
ment in  the  early  20ti\  century  of  the  U.S.    All  the  women 
are  white*,  and  each  corned  from*  a  different  perspective:  a. 
Greenwich  Village  radical,  a  Midwestern  activist  in  the 

'   "    movement  for  birth  control  clinics,  a  politically  committed  , 
Newspaperwoman,  a  federal  lobbyist,.' and  an  advertising 
executive  and  clubwoman.    The  chapters  range  from  30  to  . 
65  pages  in  length.  .' 
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«„v.  v^>.»  ^  .-^ ^  3;    womeh  of  ^sia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Boston:    Beacon  Press,  1975.     317  pp.     Paper.  $3.95. 

Anthology  of  Third  World  literature  about  women:  20 
stories  by  ipen  as  well  as  women.  Introduction  briefly  ^ 
ccxnments  on  each  and  its  place  in  the  bO0k.*s  three  sections, 
^icol,  Abioseh.  "The  truly  married  woman?  (pp^  107-177) 
Afjter  living  with  Ajayi  for  12  yeafs,^Ayo  changes  her 
status  from  mistress  to  wife  and  demands  mo.re  respect 
'ffo5»  Ajayi.     .  -  -  /  J  ' 


\ 


'  ^op     \  ■    -    '  ■      ,  \    ....  ■  . 
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Nwapa*  Flora.    EJura.    London:    Heinemann  Educational  Books  Ltd., 

1966.    '281  pp.    Pa£>er.     $2^^5,  . 

Chapter  1  (pp^-^l"/)  introduces  Efuru  and  tells  of 
her  marriage,  against  her  father's  wishes,  to  Adizua,  her 
first  husband-    The^  dowry  customs,  Efuru 's  trading  work, 

<      and  her  "b^J&"  { cl  i  tor  idee  tomy)  and  subsequent  "feasting" 
(fattenijt^  are  described. 

Chapter  2  (pp.  18-38)  describes  the  married  couple*^ 
trading  ventures,  how  Efuru  uses  the. services  of  a.dibia  } 
(medicine  man)  to  help  her         pregnant,  and  finally,  the  ^ 

4      'birth  of  her  child.  • 

•  In  future  chapters  Efuru 's  baby  dies  and  she  cannot 

fconceive  again.  -  All  ^her  problems  feeem  to.  stem  from  her 
lack  of  ^fertility.  ;  \  "* 

.    ■     .         '  •   ;  --^    ■  \   ■  .   ■ '  • 

Seifer,  Nancy.  Nobody  speaks  Jor  me  I  self-portraits  of  American 
I  working  class  women.  New  YorkV  S.imon  &  Schuster,  1976.  477  pp. 
^Hardcover.     $10.95.  • 

This  book  is  a  con^ilatibn  of  oral , histories  of  10 
'     working  class  women " self -portrai^  of 'leaders,  activists, 
doers  in  their  communities  abound  th®  country>  women  who 
are  challenging  the  tired  conventional  stereotypes...  While 
their  personal  circumstances,  jobs,* neighborhoods,  and  ethnic 
^backgroundsi-  vary  drainatically,  eaoh  has  struggled  with  con- 
cftete  issues  affecting  her  Ixfe  and  Merged  as  a  fighter... 
Their  attitudes,  life-styles,,  and -growing  awareness. . .reveal 
^tixe  enormous  potential  of  American  women  tq  change,  tl^eir  I 
lives  and  their  country.*"  '  (book  jacket)  '  ' 

"Dorqth'y  Bolden"  (pp.  136-177) .  «     I  . 

In  the  first  section  of  thi§  oral  history,  Dorothy 
Bolden,  head  of  the  Domestic  Workers  Union,  describes 
her  years  as  a  domestic  worker  in  jfltlanta.    Despite  this 
labor,  she  was  actively  involved  in  her  six  children's 
education^    When  the  civil  rights  movement  hit  Atlanta, 
Dorothy Vs  natural  organizing  skills  found  a  new  outlet. 
Later  sfhe  organized  the  maids  of  Atlanta  ^ith  such  success 
that  a  combina,tion  of  government  support  and  organizations 
like  the  Urban!  League  have  kept  her  going  ever  since. 
"Rosalinda  Rodlrigue2"  (|>p*  298-343). 

Rosa  Rodriguez  describes  her  life  from  the  *;ime  she  was 
born  in  1948  in  Cotulla,  Texas  through  her  election  to 
the  City  Council  in  1972.    Some  of  the  external  in-  • 
fluences  on  her  decisions  are  her  Chicano  culture,  her 
mother,  and  her  husband.     Included  in  this  chapter  is 
a  discussion  by'  Rosa^s  husband/  Roy,  about" the  political 
party  th^  belong  to  and  his  supportive  view  of  her 
involvement  in  politics. 

♦        ■     .  '  ■  '  , 

Wong,- Jade  Sno^.    Fifth  Chinese  daughter.    New  York;    Harper  & 
Brothers,  1950.'    246  pp.    Hardcover.  fS'.7.5. 

'      *  The  story  of  the  fifth  daughter  of  the  Wong  family, 

-who  came  to  San  FrahCisco. in  the  early  1920! s.    A  very 
*  moving  account  of  the. struggles  and  triumphs  of  a  young 
woman  torn  between  Chinese  traditions  and  American  values. 
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Sylvia t  Fran ;  4ti^  «7oy ^    25  minutes,  black  anii  white,  1973. 
EH^enslon  Media  Center ,  University  d£  California,  Berkeley, 
$ia  Rental r  Churchill  Films,  Los  Ajrigeles,  $185  sale* 
*  1     '  ^'j-X"^^^  this  documentary  thrfee  young  women,'  represent^-ng 
'   4i^r#eii4^^1ifestyles#  expres  thoughts  and  feelings 

<  V  afeot|t  |:he  rQle^  o£  housekeeper,  wife  and  mother. .  Sylvia 
■  4'' shares  dom^  responsibilities  with  her 

*   hu?bai«3.'  lifter  divorce,  Fran  is  struggling  to  find  an 
;    'Identity  and  meaningful  life  by  herself ,    Joy  is  satisfied 
with  the'  traditional  rol^  of  housew|fe-?nother.  Sylvia's 
husband,  who  prefers  cooking  and  child  care  to  work  outside 
'    th^  home,  presents  an  alternative  to  traditional  roles  for 
men."  ,  (Reviewed  ^n  Positive  Images ,  by  Wengraf  and  Artel.*) 
Sylvia,  Fr^n,f  and  ^oy  are  all  young  middle^class 
:    .  white  women  who  lopJ^  very*  similar.    Xt.  i^  this  simileirity 
.in  appearance  which  makes  their  differences  in  lifestyle 
and  outlook  particularly  striking. 


